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PREFACE 


The  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  and  Squadron 

FM  17-95-10  is  the  Army’s  manual  that  applies  the  doctrine  in  FM  17-95  to 
armored  cavalry  regiment  (ACR)  and  regimental  armored  cavalry  squadron 
(ACS)  operations.  It  will  assist  regimental  commanders  (RCO)  and  squadron 
commanders  (SCO),  their  staffs,  and  troop  commanders  in  the  conduct  of  combat 
operations. 

This  manual  applies  to  all  ACRs  and  their  subordinate  squadrons  and  describes 
how  to  conduct  operations  with  ACRs  and  regimental  cavalry  squadrons.  It  does 
not  address  general  doctrine,  principles,  or  fundamentals  except  as  necessary  to 
focus  the  content  of  the  manual.  FM  17-95  contains  doctrinal  principles  for  the 
squadron.  The  application  of  that  doctrine  as  illustrated  in  this  manual  is  not 
intended  to  be  used  dogmatically.  FM  1-114,  FM  17-97,  and  FM  17-98  should  be 
used  with  this  manual.  Users  must  apply  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures 
within  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  their  units. 

This  manual  assumes  the  user  has  a fundamental  understanding  of  FM  100-5, 
FM  17-95,  and  FM  101-5-1.  It  serves  as  a reference  for  personnel  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  training. 

This  manual  complies  with  the  contents  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization 
(NATO)  Standardization  Agreement  (STANAG)/Quadripartite  Standardization 
Agreement  (QSTAG). 

The  proponent  of  this  publication  is  HQ  TRADOC.  Send  comments  and 
recommendations  on  DA  Form  2028  (Recommended  Changes  to  Publications 
and  Blank  Forms)  directly  to  Commandant,  US  Army  Armor  School,  ATTN: 
ATSB-SBD-D,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky  40121-5211. 


Unless  this  publication  states  otherwise,  masculine  nouns  and  pronouns  do  not 
refer  exclusively  to  men. 


Chapter  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Section  I.  Summary  of  Missions 


Mission  profiles  reflect  the  predominant  operational  requirements  placed  on  a 
unit.  Some  missions  may  require  augmentation  with  additional  combat  or  combat 
support  (CS)  assets.  Mission  profiles  do  not  preclude  the  assignment  of  other 
missions  required  by  a particular  operational  situation.  Figures  1-1  througlf~T3~| 
show  the  mission  profiles  for  the  ACR  and  its  subordinate  combat  squadrons. 
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Figure  1-1.  Armored  cavalry  regiment  mission  profile. 
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Section  II.  Organizations 

The  ACR  consists  of  three  ACS,  an  aviation  squadron,  a support  squadron,  a 
headquarters  troop,  and  separate  CS  companies  (see  Figure  1-4). 


Figure  1-4.  Armored  cavalry  regiment. 

The  regimental  cavalry  squadron  consists  of  three  armored  cavalry  troops,  a tank 
company  a howitzer  battery  (HWB),  and  a headquarter  troop  (see  Figure  1-5). 


Figure  1-5.  Regimental  armored  cavalry  squadron. 
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The  regimental  aviation  squadron  (RAS)  consists  of  three  air  cavalry  troops 
(ACT),  two  attack  helicopter  troops,  an  assault  helicopter  troop,  an  aviation  unit 
maintenance  (AVUM)  troop,  and  a headquarters  troop  (see  Figure  1-6). 


The  regimental  support  squadron  consists  of  a medical 
troop,  a supply  and  transport  troop,  and  a headquarters  troop  (sej  Figure  1-7) 


The  regimental  headquarters  and  headquarters  troop  (RHHT)  provides  support  to 
the  regimental  headquarters.  Figure  1-8  shows  the  organization  of  the 
headquarters  and  headquarters  troop  (HHT). 


Figure  1-9|  shows  the  organization  of  the  regimental  engineer  company. 


The  current  air  defense  organization  in  the  ACR  consists  of  a Stinger  platoon. 
The  objective  organization  is  an  air  defense  battery  Figures  1-10  and  1-1 1|  show 
the  organizations. 
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Figure  1-7.  Regimental  support  squadron. 
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Figure  1-8.  Headquarters  and  headquarters  troop  (armored  cavalry  regiment) 
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Figure  1-11.  Regimental  air  defense  battery. 

Figure  1-12  shows  the  organization  of  the  regimental  military  intelligence  (MI) 
company. 


Figure  1-12.  Regimental  military  intelligence  company  (combat  electronic  warfare  and  intelligence). 
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Figure  1-13  shows  the  organization  of  the  regimental  chemical  company. 
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Figure  1-13.  Regimental  chemical  company. 


Section  III.  Battlefield  Operating  System 

The  operational  techniques  that  are  discussed  in  this  manual  are  done  in  the 
battlefield  operating  system  (BOS)  format.  Figures  1-14  through|  l-16|show  the 
assets  of  the  ACR  and  ACS  broken  down  in  the  BOS  format. 
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Chapter  2 

COMMAND  AND 
CONTROL 


Section  I.  Troop-Leading  Procedures 


Troop-leading  procedures  are  described  in  FM  17-95,  Chapter  2.  They  provide  a 
systematic  approach  for  making  decisions  and  a framework  to  organize  action 
upon  receipt  of  a new  mission.  This  section  will  show  how  the  concepts  of 
troop-leading  procedure  are  applied  by  the  RCOs  and  SCOs  and  their  staffs. 
Charts  will  illustrate  concurrent  actions  by  the  staffs,  and  timelines  will  show 
possible  concurrent  activities  of  each  echelon  of  command  during  troop-leading 
procedures  on  a typical  operation.  These  actions  may  be  formalized  into 
checklists  as  part  of  a standing  operating  procedure  (SOP),  but  it  would  be 
impractical  to  have  staff  timelines.  Timelines  are  almost  always  too  situationally 
dependent  to  mandate. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  TROOP-LEADING  PROCEDURES 


Immediate  Execution.  Corps  will  sometimes  order  the  ACR  to  perform 
missions  immediately  or  with  very  little  planning  time.  The  focus  of  an 
immediate  execution  mission  is  in  moving  the  main  body  as  fast  as  possible  to 
the  required  ground.  In  the  following  example,  corps  orders  the  ACR  to  perform 
a delay  in  sector  preventing  a threat  mechanized  unit  from  exploiting  a 
breakthrough.  The  ACR  is  currently  in  reserve  in  a tactical  assembly  area  in  the 
corps  rear.  Figure  2-1  illustrates  a sample  timeline  for  this  mission. 
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Figure  2-1.  Sample  Troop- leading  procedures  timeline  (immediate  execution). 


Hasty  Planning.  Hasty  planning  will  be  the  norm  after  hostilities  are  initiated. 
The  focus  during  the  planning  process  is  time  management  and  concurrent 
actions. ["Figure  2-2  [shows  the  corps  defending  in  sector  and  launching  a 
counterattack  with  mu  armored  division.  The  ACR  is  covering  the  northern  flank 
of  the  corps.  The  ACR  will  be  relieved  by  a separate  brigade  and  then  conduct  a 
movement  to  contact.  The  ACR  is  currently  in  contact  with  enemy  division  and 
regimental  reconnaissance  elements!  Figure  2-2|shows  a sample  timeline  for  this 
missioni  Figuie  2-3i  shows  sample^  staff  activities  during  hasty  planning.  The 
executive  officer  (XO)  runs  the  planning  effort  while  the  ACR  is  in  contact. 
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Figure  2-2.  Sample  troop-leading  procedures  timeline  (hasty  planning). 
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Deliberate  Planning.  Commanders  and  staff  perform  deliberate  planning  when 
time  is  available.  The  focus  during  deliberate  planning  is  on  preparing  and 
issuing  thorough,  detailed  orders.  In  the  following  example,  the  ACR  is  currently 
uncommitted  Corps  sends  a warning  order  to  the  ACR  for  an  anticipated 
operation.  The  time  is  0600  hours.  Figure  2-4  illustrates  sample  actions  of  the 
regimental  command  groups  and  key  staff. 
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Figure  2-4.  Sample  troop-leading  procedure  (deliberate  planning). 
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Many  actions  during  troop-leading  procedures  need  not  wait  until  the  operation 
order  (OPORD)  is  issued.  Figure  2-5  illustrates  concurrent  actions  of  units  and 
staffs  during  the  planning  process. 
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Figure  2-5.  Sample  deliberate  planning  actions. 


Reverse  Planning.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  troop-leading  procedures  is  to  plan 
the  use  of  available  time.  Reverse  planning  is  one  technique.  Reverse  planning  is 
making  an  informal  schedule  of  activities  starting  with  the  execution  time  in  the 
mission  statement  and  scheduling  activities  in  the  reverse  order  they  are 
performed  back  to  the  current  time.  The  schedule  should  ensure  that  the 
commander  and  staff  consumes  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  available  time  to 
prepare  and  issue  orders  to  subordinate  commanders.  Using  a preprinted  form 
which  lists  normal  activities,  such  as  the  form  in  Figure  2-6,  is  a technique  which 


commanders  may  use  to  make  their  schedules.  The  ACR  issued  a fragmentary 
order  (FRAGO)  to  the  SCO  to  move  to  an  assigned  sector  and  defend.  The 
squadron  is  currently  in  an  assembly  area.  The  SCO  utilizes  a preprinted 
scheduling  form.  First,  he  fdls  in  the  “time  now”  and  “mission  execution”  time. 
He  then  calculates  one-third  of  available  time  and  falls  in  "orders  issued".  He 
then  allocates  time  to  each  of  the  listed  activities  equating  to  the  duration  of  the 
activity  and  works  out  the  schedule  in  the  left-hand  column. 
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Next,  the  commander  schedules  the  movement  and  missions  of  his 
reconnaissance  and  security  elements  and  units  requiring  special  attention  for 
road  marches  (such  as  engineers  moving  armored  vehicle  launched  bridge 
[A VLB]  which  requires  more  time  to  move)  (see  Figure  2-7). 
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Finally,  the  commander  schedules  the  main  body  activities  to  ensure  he  has 
allocated  adequate  time  (see  Figure  2-8). 


Figure  2-8.  Reverse  planning  (step  3). 
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COMMAND  ESTIMATE 

Checklist — Command  Estimate.  The  Army  developed  the  command  estimate 
process  to  preclude  planning  procedures  that  require  an  inordinate  expenditure  of 
time  or  adherence  to  a rigid  structure.  When  commanders  use  this  technique,  it 
replaces  the  estimate  of  the  situation  process.  (See  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  Special  Text  100-9,  The  Command  Estimate,  for  a detailed  description 
of  the  command  estimate.)  The  S3  or  XO  may  do  the  estimate  themselves  in 
some  circumstances  or  assist  the  commander  in  conducting  his  estimate. 


The  S2  input  is  in  decision  template  format  (see  Section  III).  Input  from  other 
staff  officers  should  be  in  the  form  of  a chart  or  charts.  The  following  pages 
show  checklists  for  the  command  estimate  and  for  the  regimental  adjutant  (RSI), 
regimental  supply  officer  (RS4),  and  regimental  civil  affairs  officer  (RS5)  when 
formulating  their  input.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  the  only  staff  officers 
with  input  in  the  command  estimate  process.  All  staff  officers  participate  in  the 
planning  process,  with  their  efforts  coordinated  by  the  S3.  The  input  of  the  fire 
support  (FS),  engineer,  air  defense,  and  air  liaison  officers  (ALO)  are  all  critical 
to  the  command  estimate  process.  Their  input  is  constant  throughout  mission 
analysis,  course  of  action  development,  and  wargaming  process.  The  format  of 
the  command  estimate  is  generally  the  same  at  regiment  and  squadron  level. 


The  command  estimate  checklist  consists  of — 

Z Mission  receipt. 

- Issue  warning  order. 

- Alert  staff. 

- Time  appreciation. 

• Mission  analysis. 

- Intent  of  higher  commander. 

- Intent  of  commander  two  levels  up. 

- Review  area  of  operations  (AO)  to  understand  higher  mission  and 
intent. 

- Tasks  to  be  performed — 

* Specified. 

* Implied. 

* Essential. 

- Constraints  (what  must  be  done). 

- Restraints  (what  can  not  be  done). 

- Acceptable  level  of  risk  (time,  space,  and  forces). 

- Restated  mission. 
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Z Situation  (weather,  terrain,  facts  about  enemy,  the  intelligence  preparation 
of  the  battlefield  [IPB]  S2). 

- Current  enemy  situation. 

- Enemy  capabilities  and  courses  of  action. 

- Exploitable  enemy  weaknesses. 

• Issue  guidance  to  staff. 

- Initial  intent  of  commander. 

- Restated  mission. 

- Courses  of  action  to  consider  or  not  to  consider. 

- Time/schedule. 

- Changes  required  to  current  task  organization. 

- Movement  instructions. 

- Reconnaissance  and  security  instructions. 

• Courses  of  action  (S3). 

- Forces  required  versus  enemy  units,  avenues  of  approach,  objectives 
(taking  into  account  surprise,  terrain,  flank  positions,  and  other  factors 
affecting  force  ratios). 

- Locations  to  engage  enemy  (target  areas  of  interest),  attack  from  (line  of 
departure  [LD]  and  axes),  and  defend  from  battle  positions  (BP). 

- Array  forces  (two  levels  down). 

* Main  body. 

* Reconnaissance  and  security  (covering  named  areas  of 

interest  and  decision  points  [DP]). 

- Scheme  of  maneuver. 

- Allocate  subordinate  headquarters. 


• Analysis  of  (war  game)  courses  of  action  (S3). 

- Identify  critical  events. 

- War  game. 

* All  plausible  enemy  courses  of  action. 

* Action,  reaction,  and  counteraction. 

Compare  advantages  versus  disadvantages. 

Produce  event  template  and  decision  support  template. 


• Decision. 

- Staff  recommendations  (S2,  S3,  and  S4). 

- Issue  decision  as  concept  of  operations. 

- Issue  further  planning  guidance. 

- Issue  updated  warning  order. 


• Issue  FRAGO  or  OPORD. 
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The  RS 1 input  consists  of — 

Z Current  unit  strengths  (two  levels  down). 

- Units  with  critical  strength  shortage. 

- Units  with  critical  military  occupation  speciality  (MOS)  shortage. 

• Replacement/medical  return  to  unit  flow. 

Z Projected  unit  strengths  (two  levels  down). 

• Medical  evacuation  capability. 

ZHuman  factors. 


The  RS4  input  consists  of — 

• Current  maintenance  status  (percent  of  major  systems  mission  capable,  two 
levels  down). 

Z Current  supply  status. 

- Class  III. 

- Class  V. 

- Class  I. 

Z Resupply  schedule. 

- External. 

- Internal. 

• Projected  status. 

- Maintenance. 

- Supply. 


The  RS5  input  consists  of — 

• Location,  availability,  capability,  or  civil  affairs  units. 

• Local  government. 

- Support  available. 

- Degree  of  control  of  local  populace. 

• Constraints/restraints  in  civil-military  operations. 

- Policy  regarding  disposition  of  civilian  population,  such  as  stay  in  place 
or  evacuation. 

- Effect  of  refugee/displaced  civilian  on  military  operations. 

• Location,  availability,  and  capability  of  psychological  operations  units. 
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Checklist — Hasty  Command  Estimate.  When  planning  time  is  too  short  the 
commander  must  abbreviate  the  process.  The  checklist  for  an  abbreviated 
estimate  is — 

Z Mission  receipt. 

ZMission  analysis. 

- Intent  of  higher  commander. 

- Intent  of  commander  two  levels  up. 

- Essential  tasks  to  be  performed. 

-Restated  mission. 

• Initial  guidance. 

- Movement  instructions. 

- Reconnaissance  and  security  instructions. 

- Updated  warning  order. 

Z Situation. 

- Current  enemy  situation  (situation  map  and  modified  combined 
obstacles  overlay). 

- Current  friendly  situation  (operations  map). 

- Deductions. 

• Courses  of  action  (while  looking  at  ground  or  operations  map). 

- Locations  to  engage  enemy. 

- Scheme  of  maneuver. 

• Analysis  of  courses  of  action  (using  basic  criteria  such  as  time,  simplicity, 

and  effectiveness). 

• Issue  decision  as  concept  of  operations. 

• Issue  FRAGO. 


CONTINGENCY  PLANNING 

Commanders  may  identify  contingency  missions  during  the  planning  process, 
especially  if  the  unit  is  in  reserve.  When  faced  with  several  possible  missions, 
commanders  should  plan  for  critical  items  of  each.  Following  is  a sample 
planning  checklist  when  employed  as  a reserve: 

• Counterattack. 

- Target  array. 

- Engagement  areas  (EA). 

- Direction  of  attack  into  target. 

- Routes. 

- Alternate  routes. 

- FS  command  and  control. 

- Air  defense  artillery  (ADA)  to  prevent  interdiction. 

- Mobility  plan  for  enemy  family  of  scatterable  mines  (FASCAM). 

- Passage  of  lines  coordination. 

- Cue  to  launch. 
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• Reconnaissance. 

- LD. 

- Sector. 

- Objective. 

- Priority  intelligence  requirements  (PIR). 

- FS  command  and  control. 

- Formation. 

Units  often  have  “on-order”  missions  or  missions  they  anticipate  performing  as  a 
follow-on  to  the  assigned  mission.  Commanders  should  identify  critical  tasks  of 
these  missions  to  plan  and  coordinate  while  planning  for  the  primary  or  first 
mission. 


Section  II.  Intelligence  Preparation  of  the  Battlefield 

During  the  planning  process,  the  regimental  intelligence  officer  (RS2)  and  S2 
have  the  lead  for  the  IPB.  They  do  not  do  it  alone  or  in  isolation.  The  commander 
and  operations  officer  play  a significant  part  in  IPB.  FM  34-130  contains  a 
detailed  description  of  IPB.  The  RS2/S2  uses  IPB  as  an  intelligence  estimate  and 
presents  it  to  the  commander  during  the  command  estimate  process  in  decision 
template  format. 


EXAMPLE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  PREPARATION  OF  THE 
BATTLEFIELD  FOR  OFFENSIVE  COVER 

The  mission  of  the  ACR  is  to  cover  forward  of  a corps  as  it  exploits  a penetration 
made  by  another  corps.  The  intent  of  the  mission  is  to  protect  the  corps  main 
body  from  being  prematurely  deployed,  delayed,  or  interfered  with  as  it  moves 
rapidly  to  destroy  key  logistics  centers  deep  in  the  enemy’s  rear.  The  operation 
takes  place  in  a desert  environment.  The  enemy  recently  moved  a reserve 
motorized  rifle  division  (MRD)  to  a blocking  position  in  the  AO  of  the  ACR. 

Battlefield  Area  Evaluation.  The  regimental  operations  and  training  officer 
(RS3)  gives  the  AO  to  the  RS2  along  with  planning  guidance  from  the  RCO.  The 
RS3  describes  the  AO  by  the  unit  boundary  on  the  overlay  from  corps.  The  RS2 
decides  to  divide  the  AO  into  deep  and  close  areas  for  purposes  of  evaluation.  He 
did  not  denote  a rear  area  for  evaluation  as  the  ACR  trains  are  traveling  with  the 
corps  main  body. 


The  RS3  recommends  to  the  commander  that  the  area  of  interest  should  extend 
24  hours  or  100  kilometers  to  the  front  and  flank  (since  there  is  no  unit  on  the 
flank).  It  should  also  cover  to  an  altitude  where  short-range  air  defense 
(SHORAD)  systems  can  engage,  and  where  the  enemy  would  likely  fly  attack 
helicopters  and  close  air  support  (CAS).  In  this  case,  he  determined  it  to  be  2,000 
feet.  Once  the  commander  approves  the  area  of  interest,  the  RS2  forwards  its 
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limits  immediately  to  corps,  where  it  serves  as  a guide  for  supporting  intelligence 
requirements. 

Terrain  Analysis.  The  RS2  then  begins  evaluation  of  the  terrain.  He  evaluates 
terrain  using  topographic  maps,  other  types  of  maps,  information  from  corps,  and 
any  reconnaissance  conducted  previously.  Corps  may  provide  satellite  or 
computer  analysis  of  the  terrain.  He  looks  at  the  deep  area  and  notes  on  the 
overlay- 

• Major  road  networks  permitting  rapid  movement  of  maneuver  and  support 
forces. 

ZRail  networks  and  railheads. 

• Airfields. 

• Power  generation  facilities  and  power  lines. 

Z Communications  centers  and  telephone  lines. 

• Sources  of  potable  water. 


He  looks  at  the  close  area  and  codes  as  SLOW-CO  or  NO-GO  on  the  overlay  the 
following: 

Z Vegetation  which  would  impede  movement, 

ZWadis  which  impede  movement. 

• Slope,  escarpments,  lava  flows,  or  rock  formations  which  impede 
movement. 

• Areas  where  the  sand  or  soil  will  not  support  movement. 

• Built-up  areas  (BUA). 

Z Existing  man-made  obstacles  (including  RS5  estimate  of  displaced 
civilians  traffic  that  will  impede  military  operations). 

The  RS2  conducts  weather  analysis  in  conjunction  with  terrain  analysis.  He  uses 
weather  data  from  corps  and  calls  or  talks  to  the  USAF  weather  detachment  for 
current  conditions  and  short-range  forecasts.  Precipitation,  rare  in  the  desert,  may 
create  temporary  obstacles  out  of  wadis  or  low-lying  areas.  He  also  looks  at  light 
data,  cloud  cover,  and  temperature.  He  then  adjusts  the  overlay  based  on  the 
weather  data. 

The  RS2  plots  mobility  corridors  around  the  NO-GO  and  most  of  the  SLOW-GO 
terrain  and  labels  them  with  the  size  of  the  force  they  will  support,  from 
troop/company  to  regimental  level.  He  develops  avenues  of  approach  containing 
two  or  more  mobility  corridors  first  for  the  ACR  and  then  for  the  enemy 
regiments.  At  this  point,  he  checks  the  NO-GO  and  SLOW-GO  terrain  for  routes 
which  units  can  use  or  pass  through.  He  does  this  for  later  reference  in  the 
reconnaissance  and  surveillance  (R&S)  plan  and  because  he  knows  that  NO-GO 
classification  does  not  necessarily  mean  units  cannot  pass  through  that  terrain. 
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The  RS2  extends  his  analysis  to  the  deep  area  and  identifies  potential  air  and 
ground  avenues  to  deep  targets. 


The  RS2  now  analyzes  each  avenue  of  approach  from  both  the  enemy  and 
friendly  point  of  view  using  observation  and  fields  of  fire,  cover  and 
concealment,  obstacles,  key  terrain,  avenues  of  approach  (OCOKA).  Both  air  and 
ground  avenues  are  analyzed.  He  identifies  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
and  rates  them  from  best  to  worst  for  friendly  operations. 


Threat  Evaluation.  The  RS2  considers  the  known  location  of  the  reserve  MRD 
and  other  enemy  elements  in  the  AO.  He  consults  intelligence  summary,  the 
corps  intelligence  annex,  and  any  other  appropriate  source  for  up-to-date 
information.  After  considering  composition,  strength  (committed  and 
reinforcements),  and  recent  activities,  he  looks  at  enemy  courses  of  action.  He 
then  considers  the  effect  of  terrain  on  each  enemy  course  of  action  and  the  effect 
of  each  enemy  course  of  action  on  friendly  courses  of  action.  After  selecting 
defend  as  the  probable  enemy  course  of  action,  the  RS2  selects  a doctrinal 
template  of  the  MRD  in  defense  out  of  contact.  He  also  identifies  potential 
high-value  targets  for  the  deep  battle.  This  information  is  passed  immediately  to 
the  RS3,  RS4,  and  RS5  to  aid  them  in  their  planning. 


Threat  Integration.  The  RS2  places  the  doctrinal  template  over  the  avenues  of 
approach  overlay  and  current  enemy  situation  overlay,  and  depicts  where  the 
MRD  maybe  deployed  in  this  situation.  He  sites  enemy  battalions  in  a snapshot 
of  a typical  deployment  of  defense  out  of  contact. 

The  RS2  identifies  critical  areas  as  named  areas  of  interest.  He  marks  the 
following: 


• Battalion  and  regimental  defensive  positions. 

Z Reconnaissance  battalion  and  company  positions  in  security  zone. 

• Forward  detachment  position  in  security  zone. 

• Artillery  positions  in  security  zone. 

• Critical  passes  through  mountain  ranges. 

• Areas  where  enemy  reserve  must  move  through  when  committed  to  a 
particular  position  or  avenue. 

Z Areas  where  targets  may  appear  in  ground  advantageous  for  friendly  attack 
such  as  open  stretches  of  desert  along  enemy  reserve  unit  avenue  of 
approach,  or  canalized  segments  of  road  for  movement  of  enemy 
reinforcements  to  the  motorized  rifle  regiment  (MRR). 

• Targets  in  the  deep  area  previously  identified. 


The  RS2,  RS3,  fire  support  officer  (FSO),  chemical  officer,  and  ALO  now 
develop  the  decision  support  template  which  is  essentially  a combined 
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intelligence  estimate  and  operations  estimate  in  graphic  form.  This  is  the  key 
phase  in  IPB.  The  RS3,  in  consultation  with  the  RS2,  FSO,  and  ALO,  designates 
target  area  of  interest.  He  marks  the  following: 

• Deep. 

- Possible  joint  air  attack  team  (JAAT)  targets  for  the  RAS  from  targets 
identified  earlier  such  as  marshaling  areas,  logistics  storage  areas,  and 
railheads. 

- Possible  battlefield  air  interdiction  targets  such  as  choke  points  along 
routes  forward,  communications  centers,  and  water  supply  points. 

• Close. 

- Critical  passes  through  mountain  ranges. 

- Security  zone  unit  positions. 

- Possible  EAs  for  defeating  enemy  reserve  units. 

- Position  of  MRD  rotary-wing  aircraft. 

- Main  defensive  belt  positions. 

- Possible  targets  for  nuclear,  biological,  chemical  (NBC)  attack. 


The  RS3  identifies  critical  events  that  will  occur  in  the  cover  mission: 

Z Event  1,  destmction  of  security  zone  elements. 

Z Event  2,  identification  and  suppression  of  units  in  main  defensive  belt  on 
contact. 

Z Event  3,  bypass,  infiltration  of,  or  maintaining  contact  with  main 
defensive  belt. 

• Event  4,  deep  interdiction  or  suppression  of  enemy  Reinforcements. 

• Event  5,  reconnaissance  or  movement  to  contact  beyond  MRD  and  hand 
off  to  lead  division. 

• Event  6,  JAAT  operation  against  enemy  reserve. 


Using  planning  factors  similar  to  those  in  Appendix  G and  input  from  the  RS2, 
FSO,  and  ALO,  the  RS3  calculates  time  necessary  to  implement  decisions 
necessary  at  each  event.  He  calculates  time  using  friendly  movement  rates  (rate 
of  reconnaissance  or  attack,  movement  of  artillery  battalion,  lead  time  necessary 
for  JAAT/battlefield  air  interdiction),  enemy  reserve  movement  rates,  and 
distances.  He  makes  the  following  estimates: 


• Event  1,  15  minutes  to  coordinate  massing  regimental  artillery  fires  on 
company  positions. 

• Event  2,  60  minutes  to  move  artillery  battalion  from  initial  position  to 
subsequent  position,  3 minutes  for  call  for  fire  = 63  minutes. 
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• Event  3,  60  minutes  to  bypass,  120  minutes  to  infiltrate,  5 minutes  to 
maintain  contact  (establish  observation  posts  [OP]). 

Z Event  4,  60  minutes  for  CAS,  20  minutes  for  multiple  launched  rocket 
system  from  corps. 

• Event  5,  60  minutes  to  move  artillery  battalion  plus  3 minutes  for  call  for 
fire,  60  minutes  for  logistics  package  (LOOPAC)  (if  necessary),  15 
minutes  to  reposition  attack  helicopter. 

• Event  6,  30  minutes  for  CAS,  10  minutes  for  attack  helicopters. 


Next,  the  RS3  figures  how  far  friendly  or  enemy  elements  will  move  in  the  times 
listed  above.  This  will  indicate  where  he  should  mark  DPs.  He  makes  the 
following  estimates: 

ZEvent  1,  15  minutes  = 1 kilometer  (friendly  reconnaissance  rate). 

• Event  2,  63  minutes  = 2 kilometers  (friendly  reconnaissance  rate). 

• Event  3,  60  minutes  = 2 kilometers  (friendly  reconnaissance  rate). 

• Event  4,  60  minutes  = 50  kilometers  (enemy  movement  on  road). 

ZEvent  5,  63  minutes  = 2 kilometers  (friendly  reconnaissance  rate). 

• Event  6,  30  minutes  = 24  kilometers  (enemy  unopposed  movement — GO 
terrain). 

He  decides  not  to  adjust  the  planning  factor  movement  rates  as  he  feels  that  the 
effect  of  desert  terrain  on  planning  factors  is  minimal. 


The  RS3  then  measures  the  above  distances  on  the  map.  For  events  1,  2,  and  3, 
he  measures  from  the  limit  of  enemy  direct  fire  back  along  the  friendly  avenue  of 
approach  toward  the  LD  and  marks  the  point  as  a DP.  For  events  4 and  6,  since 
they  concern  enemy  movement,  he  measures  from  the  target  area  of  interest  back 
along  the  enemy  route  or  avenue  of  approach  and  marks  the  point  as  a DP.  For 
event  5,  he  measures  from  the  point  where  bypassing  elements  will  be  out  of 
range  of  supporting  artillery  back  along  the  friendly  avenue  of  approach  and 
marks  the  point  as  a DP.  The  RS2  draws  time  phase  lines  (PL)  on  the  decision 
support  template  representing  the  location  of  friendly  forces  (in  black)  and 
enemy  forces  (in  red)  at  various  times  throughout  the  battle.  These  assist  the  RS3 
in  making  the  computations  above  by  providing  him  reference  points.  The 
synchronization  matrix  is  appended  to  the  decision  support  template  so  that  the 
relationship  of  target  areas  of  interest  and  DPs  is  made  clear.  For  instance,  the 
commander  must  alert  CAS  at  DPI  and  the  RAS  at  DP2  to  support  a JAAT 
operation  at  target  area  of  interest  1.  Figure  2-9  shows  the  decision  support 
template  and  a modified  event  analysis  matrix  for  the  mission. 
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Figure  2-9.  Sample  decision  support  template  (offensive  cover). 
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The  RS2  also  prepares  the  event  template,  adding  named  areas  of  interest  to 
support  timely  intelligence  to  the  commander  in  relation  to  the  DPs  on  the 
decision  support  template.  The  event  template  becomes  the  basis  of  R&S 
planning.  The  RS2  plans  backwards  from  the  DPs  to  locate  named  areas  of 
interest  to  allow  time  for  information  to  be  gathered  transmitted,  analyzed,  and 
given  to  the  commanders  in  time  for  him  to  make  his  decision. 

The  RS2  section  evaluates  the  following  concurrent  with  the  development  of  the 
decision  support  template: 

• Personnel. 

- Enemy  strength  if  below  80  percent. 

- Morale. 

Z Intelligence. 

- Effectiveness. 

- Susceptibility  to  deception  and  detection. 

• Operations.  Combat  effectiveness  if  less  than  excellent. 

• Logistics.  Capability  for  CSS  if  there  are  weaknesses. 

• Civil-military  operations.  Attitudes  of  civilians  and  the  enemy. 

Z Personalities.  Capabilities  and  weaknesses  of  enemy  commanders. 

The  RS2  section  also  provides  this  to  the  S4  and  civil  affairs  officer  (S5)  as  it 
becomes  available. 

After  developing  the  decision  support  template  and  receiving  input  from  his 
section,  the  RS2  briefs  the  RCO  or  RS3  on  the  following  conclusions  as  they 
relate  to  the  friendly  courses  of  action: 

ZEffects  of  intelligence  considerations  on  operations. 

ZThe  best  avenue  of  approach  and  best  terrain  for  enemy  to  defend. 

• Enemy  courses  of  action  listed  in  order  of  probability. 

• Enemy  vulnerabilities  which  may  be  exploitable. 

The  decision  support  template  and  the  RS2  briefing  make  up  the  intelligence 
input  to  the  command  estimate  process.  The  commander  uses  these  products  to 
assist  him  in  deciding  on  a course  of  action.  IPB  does  not  make  the  decisions  for 
the  commander,  such  as  dictating  the  ACR  must  maneuver  on  the  best  avenue  of 
approach.  The  RCO  may  well  decide  to  maneuver  through  NO-GO  or 
SLOW-GO  terrain  for  suprise  or  other  reasons.  He  knows  the  enemy  may  do  the 
same.  IPB  aids  him  in  making  an  informed  decision  as  well  as  structure  the  R&S 
plan.  IPB  primary  purpose  is  to  inform  the  commander  of  the  possibilities 
inherent  in  the  terrain,  weather,  and  enemy  situation. 

After  the  commander  has  issued  his  decision,  the  RS3  integrates  the  decision 
support  template  into  the  OPORD.  Named  areas  of  interest  are  shown  as  named 
areas  of  interest,  OPs,  or  checkpoints  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
reconnoitering  or  observing  the  area  in  detail.  He  turns  the  target  areas  of  interest 
into  EAs,  objectives,  and  other  appropriate  targets  on  the  operation  overlay  (with 
corollaries  on  the  FS  and  engineer  overlays).  The  RS3  also  consults  the  event 
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template  to  assist  him  in  the  positioning  of  OPs,  checkpoints,  or  PLs  to  cover 
named  areas  of  interest.  Information  gathered  at  named  areas  of  interest  will 
support  DPs  critical  to  the  RCO  (squadron  S3s  do  the  same  to  support  squadron 
named  areas  of  interest  and  DPs).  The  decision  support  template  matrix  may  be 
integrated  into  the  execution  matrix  or  used  separately.  Ideally,  staffs  issue  one 
overlay  and  one  matrix  to  subordinates  units.  The  FSO  then  ensure  targets  cover 
the  EAs. 


The  situation  template  drives  the  intelligence  gathering  effort.  The  RS2  uses 
situation  template  as  "straw  men”  in  wargaming  friendly  courses  of  action  during 
the  command  estimate  process.  They  are  a start  point  (SP)  for  explaining  enemy 
courses  of  action.  Also,  they  assist  the  RS2  in  identifying  possible  locations  of 
enemy  assets  throughout  the  battle. 

Squadron  IPB.  The  RCO  decided  to  cover  with  three  squadrons  abreast  and  the 
RAS  forward.  He  gave  each  squadron  a mission  of  zone  reconnaissance  with  the 
intent  of  finding  the  enemy  MRD  main  defensive  belt,  gaps  in  the  defensive  belt, 
and  bypasses  around  it. 

Squadron  IPB  proceeds  concurrently  with  regimental  IPB.  The  process  is 
essentially  the  same  as  at  regimental  level.  The  principle  difference  is  the 
requirement  for  finer  detail.  When  the  RS3  and  RS2  complete  the  decision 
support  template,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  squadrons.  Squadron  staffs  integrate  the 
regimental  decision  support  template,  when  available,  into  the  squadron  decision 
support  template.  It  is  important  that  the  IPB  done  at  ail  levels  in  the  regiment  is 
integrated  similar  to  “nesting  bowls”,  each  fits  inside  the  higher  plan. 

The  staff  of  the  center  squadron  (2d  Squadron)  had  already  completed  terrain 
analysis  and  threat  evaluation  when  the  regimental  decision  support  template 
arrives.  The  RS2  had  forwarded  raw  terrain  data  to  the  squadrons  so  that  the 
squadron  staffs  could  begin  IPB  early. 


Squadron  Threat  Integration.  The  S2  marks  areas  as  named  areas  of  interest 
similar  to  the  RS2  with  the  following  differences 

• Company  and  battalion  positions. 

• Company  and  platoon  positions  in  the  security  zone. 

• Patrols  and  OPs  in  the  security  zone. 


• Critical  passes  through  ridges  and  escarpments. 

Preparation  of  the  decision  support  template  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
regiment.  The  S2  integrates  the  regimental  decision  support  template  with  the 
staffs  own  assessment  of  the  situation.  The  S2  transfers  named  areas  of  interest, 
target  areas  of  interest,  and  DPs  from  the  regimental  decision  support  template  to 
the  squadron  decision  support  template  overlay  or  event  template.  The  S2  and  S3 
know  that  the  regiment  expects  the  squadron  to  observe  or  reconnoiter  named 
areas  of  interest  and  DPs  in  their  zone,  and  lead  the  fight  in  any  target  areas  of 
interest  in  zone.  The  S2  adds  any  additional  named  areas  of  interest,  target  areas 
of  interest,  and  DPs  developed  in  the  IPB  process  at  his  level  Figure  2-10 
illustrates  the  squadron’s  decision  support  template  and  a modified  event 
analysis  matrix  for  the  mission. 
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Figure  2-10.  Sample  squadron  decision  support  template 
(zone  reconnaissance). 
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The  S3  integrates  the  decision  support  template  into  operational  graphics.  Named 
areas  of  interest  are  shown  as  named  areas  of  interest,  checkpoints,  or  OPs  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  reconnoitering  or  observing  these  specific  areas. 
Target  areas  of  interest  are  turned  into  EAs,  objectives,  and  targets.  DPs  are 
shown  as  OPs,  checkpoints,  or  PLs.  The  S3  knows  that  the  unit  must  observe 
DPs  for  them  to  be  effective. 

Marginal  Information.  Both  the  RS3  and  S3  put  critical  information  concerning 
the  IPB  in  the  margin  of  the  decision  support  template  and  operations  overlay. 
The  purpose  of  including  marginal  information  is  to  convey  threat  and  planning 
data  (such  as  time  from  DP  to  event)  which  saves  time  of  the  subordinate  unit 
staff  during  the  planning  process. 


EXAMPLE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  PREPARATION  OF  THE 
BATTLEFIELD  FOR  DEFENSIVE  COVER 

IPB  for  a defensive  cover  follows  the  same  sequence  as  for  offensive  cover.  The 
RS3  and  RS2  consider  different  factors  based  on  the  terrain,  situation,  mission, 
and  intent.  Differences  are  highlighted  below. 

The  mission  of  the  ACR  is  to  cover  forward  of  a Corps  as  it  defends.  The  intent 
of  the  mission  is  to  identify  the  enemy  main  effort,  strip  away  his 
reconnaissance,  and  slow  him  down,  allowing  the  corps  commander  to  maneuver 
to  the  enemy’s  weak  point  and  deliver  a counterattack.  The  operation  takes  place 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The  corps  is  expecting  to  be  attacked  by 
two  to  three  combined  arms  armies. 

Battlefield  Area  Evaluation.  If  it  has  not  been  done  already,  the  RS2  divides  the 
AO  into  close,  deep,  and  rear  areas  (as  squadron  field  trains  and  forward  support 
detachments  are  in  the  security  area  forward  of  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle 
area  [FEBA])  for  evaluation. 

Terrain  Analysis.  The  RS2  analyzes  terrain  in  the  same  sequence  as  above  to 
derive  mobility  corridors  and  avenues  of  approach.  The  RS2  looks  at  the  deep 
area  and  denotes — 

• Rail  and  major  road  networks. 

• Airfields. 

Z Communications  centers. 

• Power  generation  facilities. 

• Canals,  waterways,  and  pipelines. 

The  RS2  looks  at  the  close  area  and  marks — 

• Tree  spacing  and  diameter  and  other  vegetation. 

• Streams  and  rivers. 

• Slope  and  soil  conditions. 

• BUA. 

• Rail  and  road  cuts  and  fills. 
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The  RS2  looks  at  the  rear  area  and  marks — 

• All  items  listed  in  deep  area. 

• Airborne,  airmobile,  or  amphibious  zones  of  entry. 

He  then  marks  and  rates  avenues  of  approach  as  previously  described. 

Threat  Evaluation.  The  RS2  selects  attack  as  the  probable  course  of  action  for 
the  enemy  and  uses  the  doctrinal  templates  for  MRDs  deploying  from  march 
column. 

Threat  Integration.  The  RS2  identifies  the  following  areas  as  named  areas  of 
interest: 

• Forks  in  avenues  of  approach. 

ZAssembly  areas. 

• Artillery  deployment  areas. 

• Choke  points. 

Z Potential  EAs. 

ZDeep  targets. 

The  RS3  then  designates  target  areas  of  interest  and  the  following  critical  events: 

• Event  1,  destruction  of  the  fire  support  element  (FSE). 

• Event  2,  delay  of  the  advance  guard  battalions. 

• Event  3,  finding,  interdiction,  delay  of  the  main  body  of  the  lead  regiments. 
Z Event  4,  interdiction,  delay  of  the  second  echelon  tank  regiment. 

• Event  5,  passage  of  lines. 

He  then  makes  time  distance  (TDIS)  estimates  as  previously  described.  The  RS3 
measures  from  target  areas  of  interest  back  along  the  enemy  avenue  of  approach 
for  events  1-4.  For  event  5,  he  measures  3 kilometers  forward  from  the  contact 
point  with  the  unit  in  the  main  battle  area  (MBA).  Figure  2-11  shows  the 
decision  support  template. 


Figure  2-12  shows  the  decision  support  template  for  the  center  squadron. 


Section  III.  Command  and  Control  Facilities 

GROUPS 

Groupings  of  key  leaders  and  staff  officers  assist  the  command  and  control 
system.  Cavalry  organizations  normally  provide  for  command,  leaders 
reconnaissance,  and  orders  groups  in  SOP.  The  command  group  tights  the  battle. 
The  leaders  reconnaissance  group  is  a standard  list  of  personnel  who  accompany 
the  commander  on  his  reconnaissance  during  troop-leading  procedures.  The 
orders  group  is  a standard  list  of  personnel  the  commander  wants  to  be  present 
when  he  is  issuing  orders,  or  which  serves  as  a distribution  list  for  orders.  Figure 
2-13 1 shows  sample  groups. 
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Figure  2-11.  Sample  decision  support  template  (defensive  cover). 


Figure  2-12.  Sample  squadron  decision  support  template  (guard). 
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Figure  2-13.  Sample  command  and  control  groups. 


REGIMENTAL  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  ORGANIZATION 

Units  should  lay  out  standardized  CP  configurations  in  unit  SOPs.  Leaders 
should  attempt  to  use  the  standardized  configuration  whenever  possible.  While 
standardization  enhances  CP  operations,  leaders  should  keep  in  mind  that  they 
may  be  compelled  to  vary  from  standard  configurations  in  some  circumstances. 
This  section  illustrates  sample  CPs  for  the  ACR. 
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Figure  2-14.  Regimental  command  group. 

Command  Group.  Figure  2-14  shows  atypical  regimental  command  group. 


The  command  group  may  operate  in  several  different  ways: 

Z RCO,  tactical  air  control  party  (TACP),  and  RS3  at  main  effort. 

• RCO,  TACP  at  main  effort;  RS3  at  supporting  effort. 

• RCO,  TACP  at  main  effort;  RS3  at  tactical  command  post  (TAC  CP). 

• RCO  (or  RS3),  ALO,  FSO  in  heliborne  TAC  CP  at  main  effort;  RS3  (or 
RCO)  in  cavalry  fighting  vehicle  (CFV)  at  main  or  supporting  effort  (RCO 
and  RS3  should  not  be  in  heliborne  TAC  CP  simultaneously). 

• FSO  may  be  on  board  the  RCO  CFV,  RS3  CFV,  TACP  M113,  or  in  the 
TAC  CP. 

Locations  and  platforms  may  change  during  the  battle  based  on  the  desires  of  the 
commander. 
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Main  CP.  Figure  2-16  shows  the  regimental  main  CF. 


Figure  2-16.  Regimental  main  command  post. 


The  tactical  operations  center  (TOC)  is  the  focal  point  of  the  main  CP.  A sample 
TOC  layout  is  shown  in  Figure  2-17  Figure  2-18  shows  the  TOC  cells  in  detail. 
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Figure  2-17.  Regimental  tactical  operations  center. 
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Figure  2-18.  Regimental  tactical  operations  center  cells. 
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Figure  2-19.  Regimental  rear  command  post. 
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Figure  2-20.  Regimental  rear  command  post  cells. 


Alternate  CP.  Normally,  the  TAC  CP  has  control  of  the  current  fight.  It  serves 
as  the  net  control  station  for  the  ACR  command  net.  The  TOC  serves  as  the 
alternate  CP.  If  the  TOC  has  control  of  the  fight,  the  TAC  CP  may  serve  as  the 
alternate  CP.  In  addition,  the  commander  may  designate  a ground  squadron 
TOC,  the  RAS  TOC,  or  the  rear  CP  as  the  alternate  CP. 

Aviation  Support.  The  ACR  TAC  CP  normally  has  one  UH-60  from  the  RAS  in 
support.  This  dedicated  UH-60  should  be  equipped  with  a command  and  control 
console.  The  RCO  may  elect  to  use  this  aircraft,  another  UH-60,  or  an  OH-58  as 
his  command  platform  instead  of  his  M3  CFV.  He  may  also  designate  this 
aircraft  as  a heliborne  TAC  CP.  TheRS3  may  use  a UH-60  to  transport  outlying 
key  personnel  to  the  appropriate  location  for  orders.  The  RS3  may  use  an  aircraft 
as  a courier  of  overlays  or  orders  to  outlying  squadron  CPs.  The  OH-58  is 
normally  the  best  aircraft  for  this  function.  The  RS3  should  attempt  to  use 
existing  air  traffic  to  and  from  squadron  AOs  as  much  as  possible,  as  dedicating 
an  aircraft  as  a messenger  or  courier  reduces  the  combat  capability  of  the  RAS. 
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Operating  at  Reduced  Levels.  When  battle  losses  to  command  and  control 
facilities  are  sustained,  the  regimental  executive  officer  (RXO)  must  improvise  to 
keep  command  and  control  within  the  ACR  functional.  He  gives  key 
consideration  to  designating  platforms  with  existing  radios  as  temporary 
replacements  for  lost  carriers.  Sources  of  platforms  include  ground  squadrons 
which  have  sustained  light  losses,  combat  electronic  warfare  and  intelligence 
(CEWI)  company  and  TOC  support  element,  engineer  company  CP,  and  RAS 
UH-60s.  He  may  decide  to  operate  temporarily  out  of  the  RAS  TOC.  Any  of 
these  options  will  significantly  degrade  the  affected  unit.  In  any  case,  he  also 
considers  operating  with  fewer  functions  in  the  TOC.  He  may  decide  to  operate 
with  a heliborne  TAC  CP  and  an  S2  and  S3  cell  (in  one  or  two  M577s)  as  the 
TOC.  The  FSO  coordinates  fires  himself  and  communicates  directly  with 
supporting  artillery  units  or  a squadron  FSE  until  an  FSE  can  be  established 
again  at  the  ACR  TOC.  The  ALO  coordinates  through  the  RAS  TOC.  Guidelines 
for  operating  at  reduced  levels  should  be  included  in  the  unit  SOP  to  include  a 
switching  of  nets  and  CP  functions. 

CP  Displacement  by  Echelon.  Displacement  normally  occurs  with  the  TAC  CP 
relinquishing  control  of  the  fight  and  command  net  to  the  TOC  and  moving  to 
the  new  site.  Once  set,  the  TOC  passes  control  back  to  the  TAC  CP  and  moves  to 
its  new  location.  The  passing  of  control  between  the  two  CPs  is  a formal  process. 
It  should  normally  be  accomplished  by  the  exchange  of  basic  information 
including — 

• Friendly  subordinate  unit  center  mass  or  front  line  trace. 

• Enemy  unit  center  mass  or  front  line  trace. 

• CS  units  available  or  which  will  become  available. 

After  the  exchange  of  information,  the  officer  in  charge  (OIC)  of  the  CP  gaining 
control  will  affirmatively  state  that  he  has  control,  followed  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  OIC  of  the  CP  displacing. 

The  RXO  decides  when  and  whereto  displace  the  CPs  of  the  ACR.  He  ensures 
all  CPs  know  the  displacement  schedule. 

The  procedure  to  "tear  down"  and  set-up  CPs  should  be  in  the  unit  SOP. 
Generally,  units  should  use  the  following  sequence  (using  the  TOC  as  an 
example): 

• Determine  location  of  new  site  (squadron  executive  officer  [SXO]). 

• Reconnoiter  new  site  and  determine  exact  locations  (HHT  commander, 
signal  officer  [SO]). 

Z Quartering  party  moves  to  new  site  (HHT  commander,  SO,  operations 
sergeant  major  [SGM],  guides). 

• Take  down  and  stow  camouflage  screens. 

• Pass  control  to  TAC  CP. 

• Stow  equipment  in  the  extension. 

• Stow  extensions. 

ZStow  long-range  antenna. 

• Assemble  march  unit. 
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Z Movement  to  new  site. 

• Erect  long-range  antenna  and  establish  communications. 

• Assume  control,  if  necessary. 

Z Erect  extensions  and  camouflage  screens. 

Z Set-up  equipment  in  the  extension. 

• Assume  control  while  TAC  CP  moves. 

TOC  for  RAS.  The  TOC  is  the  primary  command  and  control  structure  for  the 
RAS.  It  consists  of  those  staff  personnel  required  to  conduct  continuous  current 
operations  and  to  plan  future  operations.  The  squadron  S3  normally  supervises 
the  TOC.  The  tactical  situation  may  require  the  SXO  to  supervise  the  TOC  when 
the  commander  and  S3  are  at  the  TAC  CP.  The  TOC  includes  the  S2  and  S3 
sections,  communications  platoon  elements,  the  FSE  and  TACP  elements.  The 
TOC  monitors  operations  around  the  clock  and  exercises  command  and  control 
of  the  current  operation  when  a TAC  CP  is  not  employed.  When  not  operating 
from  the  TAC  CP  or  his  aircraft,  the  commander  is  normally  at  the  TOC.  The 
TOC  displaces  in  either  a phased  movement  or  a single  movement.  The  latter 
method  is  possible  when  a full-time  TAC  CP  is  employed.  Communications  with 
higher  headquarters  must  be  maintained  at  all  times.  The  TOC  functions  to 
sustain  operations  and  will  plan  the  battle  when  the  TAC  CP  is  not  employed.  In 
addition,  TOC  personnel — 

• Plan  for  future  operations. 

Z Collate  information  for  the  commander. 

• Provide  reports  to  higher  headquarters. 

Z Coordinate  with  higher  and  adjacent  units. 

• Coordinate  Army  airspace  command  and  control. 

• Analyze  information  for  immediate  intelligence 

• Acquire  CS  and  CSS  and  coordinate  their  functions. 

Z Coordinate  requirements  for  protection  of  rear  operations. 

• Coordinate  and  direct  CS  and  CSS  functions  with  the  TAC  CP  and  rear 
CPs  to  ensure  that  forward  operating  elements  sustain  operations. 


The  S3  selects  the  site  for  the  TOC  considering  the  factors  of  mission,  enemy, 
terrain,  troops  and  time  available  (METT-T)  and  recommendations  from  the 
HHT  commander  and  SO.  This  location  must  allow  good  communications  with 
higher  headquarters,  subordinate  troops,  and  supported  units.  The  TOC  should  be 
near  suitable  vehicular  routes.  It  should  also  be  out  of  the  range  of  enemy 
medium  artillery  and  away  from  prominent  terrain  features  that  the  enemy  could 
use  as  target  reference  points  (TRP).  The  TOC  must  be  able  to  relocate 
frequently  and  operate  with  minimal  electronic  signature  for  extended  periods.  It 
must  be  well  camouflaged  to  enhance  survivability.  (For  additional  inhumation 


on  RijvS,  see  FM  1-1 14).  An  example  of  a TOC  configuration  is  shown  in  Figure 
2-21. 
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Figure  2-21.  Example  of  a tactical  operations  center  configuration. 

Alternate  and  Rear  CP's  Assembly  Areas,  and  Forward  Area  Rearm/Refuel 
Point  (FARP).  The  RAS  commander  may  designate  an  alternate  CP  to  ensure 
continuity  of  operations  during  displacement  or  in  case  of  serious  damage  to  the 
TOC.  The  alternate  CP  may  be  the  administrative  and  logistics  center  (ALC),  the 
TAC  CP,  or  a subordinate  troop  headquarters.  Provisions  for  an  alternate 
headquarters  are  normally  established  in  unit  SOPs. 

The  rear  CP,  located  with  the  squadron  field  trains  (rear  assembly  area),  provides 
the  CS  and  CSS  required  to  sustain  the  squadron.  It  may  be  located  in  the 
regimental  support  area,  the  corps  support  area  or  another  area  where  major 
organizational  support  facilities  are  located.  The  squadron  S 1 and  S4  sections 
operate  from  this  areas  and  coordinate  all  required  support  with  the  TOC.  The 
ranking  or  otherwise  designated  individual,  normally  the  squadron  S4  or  SI,  is 
the  rear  CP  commander.  The  SXO  monitors  the  operations  of  the  rear  area  An 
example  of  a rear  CP  configuration  is  shown  in  Figure  2-22. 


Figure  2-22.  Example  of  a rear  command  post  configuration. 
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Figure  2-23.  Example  of  an  assembly  area  configuration. 


The  three  ACTs  and  two  attack  helicopter  troops  of  the  RAS  are  located  near  the 
TOC  in  a loosely  dispersed  assembly  area.  This  arrangement  allows  rapid 
reaction  to  mission  requirements  and  provides  limited  security  for  the  TOC.  An 
example  of  an  assembly  area  configuration  is  shown  in  Figure  2-23.  The 
squadron  ALC  serves  as  the  rear  CP  and  consists  of  HHT  support  elements,  the 
assault  helicopter  troop,  and  the  AVUM  troop.  These  elements  compose  the 
squadron  field  trains  and  are  disposed  to  the  rear  of  the  TOC.  Although  its  actual 
location  depends  on  METT-T  the  rear  CP  is  usually  collocated  with  a higher 
support  area.  Under  some  circumstances,  the  RAS  HHT  commander  can  control 
the  squadron  field  trains  and  rear  CP. 

The  HHT,  along  with  the  attack  helicopter  troop,  establishes  FARPs  in  forward 
assembly  areas  to  support  combat  operations.  The  location  of  the  FARPs  also 
depends  on  METT-T.  The  SXO  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  location, 
status,  and  displacement  of  the  FARPs.  Normally,  the  FARPs  consist  of  Class 
III/V  support,  maintenance  support,  and  medical  teams.  FM  1-104  discusses 
FARPs  in  detail. 
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SQUADRON  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  ORGANIZATION 

Command  Group.  Figure  2-24  shows  a typical  squadron  command  group. 


Figure  2-24.  Squadron  command  group. 

The  squadron  command  group  has  generally  the  same  options  for  locating  on  the 
battlefield  as  the  regimental  command  group. 

TAC  CF.  Figure  2-25  shows  the  squadron  TAC  CP. 
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Figure  2-25.  Squadron  tactical  command  post. 
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Main  CP.  Figure  2-26  shows  the  squadron  main  CP. 


Figure  2-26.  Squadron  main  command  post. 
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The  TOC  is  the  focal  point  of  the  main  CP  (see  Figure  2-27). 
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The  SCO  should  designate  a CP  for  the  combat  and  field  trains.  The  ALC  may 
be  located  either  at  the  combat  or  field  trains,  or  with  the  squadron  main  CP.  The 
squadron  maintenance  officer  and  his  vehicle  may  serve  as  the  combat  trains  CP. 
The  HHT  commander  or  XO  vehicle  with  a tent  or  other  shelter  may  serve  as  the 
field  trains  CP.  The  SCO  should  tailor  his  logistics  command  and  control  to  meet 
the  mission.  If  planning  and  coordination  are  vital,  he  should  locate  the  ALC 
with  the  main  CP.  During  operations  where  the  squadron  is  moving  forward,  he 
may  want  to  locate  the  ALC  with  the  combat  trains.  During  defensive,  security, 
or  retrograde  operations,  he  may  locate  the  ALC  in  the  field  trains.  The 
commander  may  decide  to  move  the  ALC  from  one  location  to  another  when 
changing  phases  of  an  operation.  For  instance,  he  may  locate  the  ALC  at  the 
main  CP  during  a deliberate  planning  phase,  then  move  it  forward  to  the  combat 
trains  during  the  execution.  During  high-tempo  operations,  he  may  decide  to 
leave  it  at  the  main  CP  for  tactical  coordination. 


Alternate  CP.  Normally,  the  TAC  CP  has  control  of  the  tight.  In  the  event  of  the 
TAC  CP  being  destroyed  or  otherwise  incapacitated,  the  TOC  takes  control.  In 
addition,  the  ALC  (when  located  apart  from  the  TOC)  or  a ground  troop  CP  may 
be  assigned  as  an  alternate  CP. 


Aviation  Support.  Although  the  squadron  normally  does  not  have  the  capability 
for  a helibome  TAC  CP,  the  squadron  can  request  helicopter  support  from  the 
ACR  TOC.  The  ACR  TOC  forwards  the  request  to  the  RAS  who  may  dispatch  a 
UH-60,  or  task  the  nearest  ACT  to  dispatch  an  OH-58  or  scout  weapons  team 
(SWT).  When  time  is  critical,  the  squadron  may  coordinate  directly  with  the 
ACT  in  its  sector.  The  squadron  should  also  take  advantage  of  air  traffic  going  to 
and  from  the  squadron  sector  to  transport  overlays,  orders,  and  reports. 


Operating  at  Reduced  Levels.  When  the  squadron  incurs  battle  losses  to 
command  and  control  facilities,  the  SXO  must  improvise.  Sources  of  command 
and  control  vehicles  are  troop  CPs,  the  ALC,  and  the  S3  CFV.  The  SXO  may 
decide  to  operate  using  the  S3  CFV  as  a temporary  TAC  CP  and  the  ALC  as  a 
temporary  TOC.  He  mans  each  facility  with  operations  and  intelligence  (01) 
personnel.  The  FSO  does  the  planning  himself  and  deals  direct  with  the  HWB  for 
coordination  and  fires.  These  procedures  should  be  included  in  the  unit  SOP  with 
a prioritization  of  nets  and  functions. 


Displacement.  Displacement  of  the  squadron  command  and  control  structure  is 
generally  the  same  as  for  the  regiment. 


REGIMENTAL  SUPPORT  SQUADRON  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 
ORGANIZATION 


Main  CP.  The  ACR  rear  CP,  shown  in  Figure  2-28,  performs  the  functions  of  a 
main  CP  for  the  regimental  support  squadron  (RSS). 
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Support  Detachment  CP.  When  the  RSS  commander  organizes  a support 
detachment,  he  must  make  adequate  provisions  for  command  and  control. 
Normally,  the  detachment  commander  will  use  his  own  vehicle  as  a command 
group  platform.  The  RSS  commander  should  ensure  the  detachment  commander 
has  two  long-range  FM  radios.  The  detachment  commander  monitors  RSS 
command  and  the  local  squadron  A/L  net.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the 
detachment  and  its  mission,  it  may  require  a dedicated  CP  vehicle  and  OE 
254/303  antenna.  This  could  be  a commercial  utility,  cargo,  ambulance  vehicle 
(CUCV)  with  two  radio  operators  from  the  squadron  staff  or  subordinate  troop 
headquarters.  Normally,  the  RSS  commander  will  coordinate  with  the  nearest 
squadron  and  position  the  detachment  close  enough  to  the  squadron  to  allow  the 
detachment  commander  to  use  the  squadron  field  trains  CP. 


Alternate  CP.  There  are  many  options  for  designating  an  alternate  ACR  rear  CP. 
The  RXO  may  designate  a support  detachment  CP,  ground  squadron  field  trains 
CP,  or  the  RAS  ALC  as  the  alternate  for  the  ACR  rear  CP. 


Operating  at  Reduced  Levels.  When  the  RSS  incurs  battle  losses  in  the  ACR 
rear  CP,  the  RSS  commander  may  consolidate  the  rear  CP  into  one  expansible 
van  or  a tent  with  CUCVs.  He  could  reduce  the  number  of  functions  the  CP 
performs  to  the  following: 

Z Communicate  with  the  ACR  main  CP. 

Z Communicate  with  the  corps  support  battalion. 

• Net  control  station  for  ACR  A/L  net  (FM). 

ZManage  only  critical  supplies  temporarily — Classes  III,  V,  and  IX  (until 
enough  personnel  available  to  manage  I,  II,  IV,  VII). 


By  reducing  the  number  of  functions  to  the  bare  essential  for  short-term 
operations,  the  commander  frees  personnel  to  supervise  critical  logistics 
operations.  The  supply  and  transport  troop  would  perform  logistics  movement 
control.  The  RSS  would  requisition  and  issue  noncritical  supplies  as  a push  item 
or  not  at  all.  The  commander  may  decide  to  temporarily  suspend  automation 
systems  support.  Headquarters  troop  personnel  may  replace  personnel  in  the  CP, 
if  necessary. 


Displacement.  The  RSS  commander  may  displace  the  ACR  rear  CP  by  moving 
forward  his  command  group  or  a designated  group  of  two  or  three  CUCVs  to 
establish  communications  at  the  new  site.  He  may  also  transfer  control  to  the 
alternate  real-  CP  during  the  move.  The  transfer  of  control  is  formal  and  similar  to 
the  TAC  CP/TOC  transfer  described  previously.  The  two  expansible  vans 
making  up  the  ACR  rear  CP  should  normally  be  moved  together. 
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Section  IV.  Communications 

NETTING 


Regimental  Nets.  Nets  monitored  by  the  ACR  and  squadron  CPs  are  shown  in 
the  command  and  control  organization  section  and  in  Chapter  2,  FM  17-95. 

Squadron  Nets.  Figure  2-29  illustrates  stations  on  the  command  and  01  nets. 


Figure  2-29.  Squadron  command  and  operations  and  intelligence  nets. 
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Figure  2-30.  Squadron  administrative/logistics  net(s). 
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Figure  2-31  illustrates  squadron  FS  nets. 


Figure  2-31.  Squadron  fire  support  nets. 


The  RAS  is  normally  employed  by  the  RCO.  The  squadron  TOC  is  primarily 
responsible  for  maintaining  communications  with  adjacent  and  subordinate  units. 
When  deployed  the  squadron  TAC  CP  may  communicate  directly  with  these 
units.  If  the  situation  or  terrain  prohibits  direct  contact  by  the  TAC  CP,  the  TOC 
may  act  as  a communications  relay.  When  his  aircraft  is  airborne,  the  SCO  may 
communicate  directly  with  higher  headquarters,  adjacent  units,  and  subordinate 
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elements.  Again,  the  primary  means  of  communication  is  FM(s)  radio.  The  TOC, 
TAC  CP  (if  deployed),  and  SCO  normally  operate  command  and  01  nets  with 
higher  headquarters.  Radio  teletypewriter  and  HF  dies  are  also  used  for 
communications  with  higher  headquarters.  Other  external  radio  nets  may  be 
established  with  supporting  elements  such  as  field  artillery,  Army  airspace 
command  and  control,  and  forces  participating  in  JAAT  operations.  Figure  2-32 
illustrates  the  external  radio  nets  required  of  the  RAS. 


Figure  2-32.  Regimental  aviation  squadron  external  radio  nets. 
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ANTIJAMMING  TECHNIQUES 

Because  long  distances,  high  mobility,  and  intense  flow  of  combat  information  is 
inherent  in  all  cavalry  operations,  effective  radio  communication  is  vital.  All 
radio  communications  equipment  to  include  single  channel  ground  and  airborne 
subsystem  (SINCGARS)  in  frequency-hopping  mode,  is  susceptible  in  some 
degree  to  jamming.  All  leaders  and  radio  operators  should  be  proficient  in  the 
techniques  in  this  section. 


Preventive  Electronic  Counter-Countermeasures  (ECCM)  Techniques. 

• Minimize  transmissions. 

- Ensure  that  all  transmissions  are  necessary. 

- Preplan  messages  prior  to  transmitting  them. 

- Transmit  as  quickly  and  precisely  as  possible. 

- Use  an  alternate  means  of  communications  whenever  possible. 

• Protect  transmissions  from  enemy  interception. 

- Use  lower  power. 

- Select  the  proper  antenna. 

* Select  the  antenna  with  the  shortest  range  capability  that  is 
feasible. 

* Use  directional  antennas. 

- Select  a site  which  masks  transmitted  signals  from  enemy  interception. 

- Use  mobile  antennas. 

- Use  decoy  antennas. 

- Use  steerable  null  antenna  processors. 

Z Practice  good  radiotelephone  operator  procedures. 

- Reduce  operator  distinguishing  characteristics. 

- Operate  on  a random  schedule. 

- Authenticate. 

- Encrypt  all  data  which  fall  in  essential  elements  of  friendly  information 
categories. 

- Use  communications  security  equipment  when  available, 
use  pro  words. 


Even  when  communications  are  secure,  the  volume  of  radio  transmissions  can 
betray  an  operation. 


Omnidirectional  antennas  are  the  most  vulnerable  to  jamming.  If  possible,  this 
type  antenna  should  be  restricted  to  use  by  facilities  a good  distance  behind  the 
forward  line  of  own  troops  (FLOT).  Main  and  rear  CPs  may  employ 
omnidirectional  antennas.  Bidirectional  antennas  are  good  for  communications  in 
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two  opposite  directions  (lateral  along  the  FLOT,  or  to  the  front  and  rear)  and 
should  be  positioned  so  that  transmission  paths  are  parallel  with  enemy  lines. 
TAC  CR  may  employ  bidirectional  antennas.  The  unidirectional  antenna  is  the 
least  vulnerable  to  enemy  jamming.  The  OIC  of  CPs  sending  large  volumes  of 
information,  such  as  reports  on  01  nets,  may  decide  to  employ  unidirectional 
antennas.  FM  24-18  explains  installation  of  directional  antennas. 


CPs  and  antennas  should  be  positioned  on  reverse  slopes.  The  terrain  masks  the 
transmission  from  enemy  detection.  The  CP  may  still  communicate  with  a 
friendly  station  on  the  forward  side  of  the  slope.  The  terrain  or  other  masking 
feature  merely  reduces  the  range  of  the  transmitted  signal  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy. 


FM  24-18  describes  steerable  null  antenna  processors.  This  device  forms  a "null" 
in  the  direction  of  a jamming  station.  The  null  space  reduces  the  signal  of  the 
jammer  below  that  of  friendly  stations  outside  the  null  area. 


Units  should  transmit  by  radio  on  a random  schedule,  if  possible.  Routine  daily 
reports  should  be  sent  by  alternate  means  of  communication  such  as  mobile 
subscriber  equipment,  messenger,  or  landline.  Hourly  radio  checks,  daily  reports 
at  specific  times,  or  any  other  periodic  transmission  (even  if  secure)  will  make 
the  unit  more  vulnerable  to  radio  electronic  combat  jamming,  locating,  and 
destruction. 


Remedial  ECCM  Techniques.  Units  employ  remedial  ECCM  techniques  when 
they  experience  interference  with  their  radios. 

Z Recognize  jamming/interference. 

- Determine  whether  the  interference  is  intermit  or  external  to  the  radio. 

- Determine  whether  the  interference  is  jamming  or  unintentional 
interference. 

- Report  jamming/interference  incidents. 

Z Overcome  jamming/interference. 

- Continue  to  operate. 

- Improve  the  signal -to-jamming  ratio. 

* Adjust  the  receiver. 

* Increase  the  transmitter  power  output. 

* Adjustor  change  the  antenna. 

* Establish  a retransmission  station. 

* Relocate  the  antenna. 

- Use  an  alternate  route  for  communications. 

- Change  frequencies. 
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Interference  may  be  caused  by  sources  other  than  enemy  jamming,  such  as  other 
communications  equipment  (SINCGARS  and  mobile  subscriber  equipment), 
other  electronic/electromechanical  equipment  atmospheric  conditions,  or  radio 
malfunction. 

The  following  procedures  may  help  identify  whether  enemy  jamming  is  causing 
the  interference: 

• Ground  the  radio  equipment  or  disconnect  the  receiver  antenna  lead.  If  the 
interference  is  eliminated  or  substantially  reduced  the  source  is  external  to 
the  tile.  If  the  interference  remains,  the  disturbance  is  internal  to  the  radio 
and  is  an  equipment  malfunction. 

• Move  the  receiving  antenna  a short  distance  (50  feet).  Noticeable 
variations  in  the  strength  of  the  interfering  signal  indicate  unintentional 
interference.  Little  or  no  variation  indicates  enemy  jamming. 

Z Report  the  jamming,  if  present. 

If  the  operator  wants  to  determine  whether  the  jamming  is  unmodulated  or 
noise-modulated  jamming  signals,  he  should  employ  the  following  procedures 
with  VRC-12  series  radios: 

• Turn  squelch  to  NEW  SQUELCH  OFF  mode. 

• If  no  noise  is  present,  but  call  light  is  lit,  the  radio  may  be  jammed  by  an 
unmodulated  jamming  signal.  Disconnect  the  antenna.  If  normal  static 
noise  returns,  and  the  call  tight  goes  off,  the  radio  is  probably  being 
jammed  by  an  unmodulated  jamming  signal. 

ZIf  greater  than  normal  level  of  noise  is  present  this  may  indicate  the  radio 
is  being  jammed  by  a noise  modulated  jamming  signal.  Disconnect  the 
antenna.  If  the  static  noise  is  reduced  to  the  normal  level,  and  the  call  light 
goes  off,  the  radio  is  probably  being  jammed  by  a noise-modulated  signal. 

• If  there  is  a high  probability  that  the  radio  is  being  jammed,  follow  the 
SOP  to  reestablish  communications  and  initiate  a meaconing,  intrusion, 
jamming,  and  interference  (MIJI)  report. 


Once  interference  is  determined  to  be  jamming,  the  unit  should  perform  actions 
described  in  the  previous  figure. 


Usually,  a jamming  effort  by  the  enemy  involves  a period  of  jamming  followed 
by  a brief  listening  period  to  determine  how  effective  his  jamming  has  been. 
Unless  otherwise  ordered,  a unit  should  never  shut  down  operations  or 
transmissions  or  in  any  other  way  disclose  to  the  enemy  that  it  is  being  adversely 
affected. 


Units  should  ensure  that  receivers  are  tuned  as  precisely  as  possible  and  that 
antennas  are  optimally  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  operator’s  manual.  Units 
should  use  low  power,  if  possible,  and  use  reserve  power  to  overcome  jamming. 
Operators  should  reorient  antennas  or  install  antennas  with  longer  range. 
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Operators  may  also  be  able  to  route  traffic  through  a radio  station  in  another 
direction  from  the  station  he  is  trying  to  reach. 

Units  should  have  SOP  for  changing  frequencies  when  being  jammed.  The 
commander  or  net  control  station  may  order  that  the  frequency  be  changed.  The 
SOP  may  specify  that  all  stations  switch  frequencies  after  being  jammed  for  a 
specific  amount  of  time.  The  net  control  station  should  check  the  alternate 
frequency  periodically  if  it  has  lost  contact  with  a station.  If  possible,  dummy 
stations  should  be  left  operating  on  the  original  frequency. 


Direction  Finding  and  Attacking  Enemy  Jammers.  The  MI  Company  is 
capable  of  locating  enemy  jammers  up  to  15  kilometers  beyond  the  FLOT. 
EH-60s  in  the  RAS  are  also  capable  of  direction  finding.  One  aircraft  alone  can 
direction  find  within  minutes.  If  necessary,  scout  aircraft  equipped  with  a course 
indicator  may  locate  FM  jammers  by  employing  the  following  procedures: 

ZThe  pilot  tunes  the  transceiver  to  the  jammed  frequency. 

ZThe  pilot  observes  the  homing  indicator.  The  needle  will  swing  in  the 
direction  of  the  jammer. 

• The  pilot  then  centers  the  indicator  by  turning  the  aircraft  to  the  bearing  of 
the  jammer. 

• The  pilot  then  notes  the  aircraft  compass  reading. 

• He  repeats  this  procedure  at  one  to  three  more  known  points  and  calculates 
the  jammer  location  by  intersection. 

This  field  expedient  method  normally  provides  a location  of  the  jammer  within 
one  kilometer  and  not  with  enough  accuracy  to  destroy  the  jammer  with  artillery. 
Other  means  can  be  used  to  find  the  exact  location  of  the  jammer  for  destruction 
such  as  map  reconnaissance  (there  is  one  obvious  hilltop  in  the  grid  square),  or 
one  ground  locating  station  (providing  one  accurate  bearing). 


Section  V.  Continuous  Operations 

EFFECTS  OF  CONTINUOUS  OPERATIONS 

Leadership  and  command  and  control  are  the  types  of  activity  which  degrade 
most  rapidly  in  continuous  operations.  After  48  hours,  a total  loss  of  sleep  has  a 
significant  adverse  effect  on  all  troopers.  The  following  other  factors  also  have 
an  adverse  affect  on  performance: 

• Limited  visibility. 

Z Performance  during  normal  sleeping  hours. 

• Stress  from  making  decisions  with  serious  consequences. 

• Physical  fatigue. 
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KEY  LEADER’S  SUSTAINMENT 

Sleep  Priority.  The  most  reliable  remedy  for  lack  of  sleep  is  sleep  itself.  Units 
should  establish  disciplined  sleep  priorities  based  on  the  following: 

Z Leaders  on  whose  decisions  mission  success  and  unit  survival  depend. 

Z Soldiers  who  make  important  calculations  or  judgments. 

• Soldiers  who  perform  surveillance  operations. 

• Other. 


Action/Sleep  Tradeoff.  Each  leader  must  decide,  based  on  professional 
judgment,  whether  additional  work  or  sleep  on  his  part  will  contribute  most  to 
mission  success  and  unit  effectiveness.  Leaders  must  realize  they  are  not  capable 
of  controlling  their  unit  24  hours  a day  for  days  on  end.  During  continuous 
operations,  the  leader  and  either  the  XO,  S3,  or  senior  subordinate  commander 
should  be  on  complementary  shifts  to  provide  control  at  all  times.  Units  should 
include  this  in  their  SOP.  A rested  leader  with  a plan  made  by  his  XO  may  be 
better  than  a leader  suffering  from  sleep  loss  who  makes  his  own  plan.  The 
leader  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  this  decision  will  probably  be  made  when  the 
leader’s  reasoning  process  is  already  blurred  by  lack  of  sleep. 


Recovery  From  Sleep  Loss.  Leaders  should  attempt  to  sleep  up  to  12  hours 
before  the  onset  of  continuous  operations.  This  period  of  sleep,  if  finished  just 
prior  to  the  start  of  operations,  will  delay  the  onset  of  serious  sleep  loss  effects. 
This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  leaders  stay  awake  for  the  periods  of  time  shown; 
it  is  meant  to  show  that  by  depriving  themselves  of  sleep,  leaders  could  put 
themselves  out  of  the  action  for  long  periods  of  time  in  order  to  recover  properly. 
Leaders  should  use  the  following  guidelines  for  judging  the  time  they  require  for 
complete  recovery: 

• For  36  to  48  hours  without  sleep — 12  to  24  hours  sleep/rest. 

• For  72  hours  without  sleep — two  to  three  days  sleep/rest. 

ZFor  96  hours  without  sleep — five  days  sleep/rest. 


In  the  uncertainty  of  combat,  leaders  will  normally  not  be  able  to  schedule 
enough  rest  to  fully  recover.  Leaders  should  make  the  most  of  even  small  breaks. 
Only  four  hours  of  sleep  provides  leaders  with  substantial  recovery  of  simple 
tasks.  Recovery  increases  with  each  four  hour  block  of  sleep.  Even  short 
“catnaps”  provide  significant  recovery,  but  they  will  not  provide  the  long-term 
recovery. 
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Adjusted  Command  and  Control  Procedures.  As  sleep  loss  for  the  unit 

increases,  leaders  should  consider  the  following  procedures: 

• Give  simple  directions  with  fewer  secondary  tasks. 

• Give  complete,  clear,  precise  orders. 

• Repeat  all  orders. 

• Double-check  self  and  others  to  ensure  orders  carried  out. 

• Reassure  soldiers  more  often. 


When  and  Where  Commanders  Sleep.  Generally,  upon  receipt  of  a new 
mission,  the  commander  should  complete  the  command  estimate  and  issue  orders 
first.  Then  the  commander  should  rest  or  sleep  while  subordinate  units  are 
completing  their  planning  process.  Example  rest  periods  for  commanders  were 
shown  previously.  Commanders  could  also  sleep  during  road  marches  or  other 
movements  not  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  Commanders  should  be  awake  at  least 
one  and  one-half  hours  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  battle. 


Commanders  normally  sleep  at  the  TAC  CP,  and  give  the  OIC  instructions  on 
circumstances  when  he  should  be  awakened.  The  unit  SOP  should  contain  a 
basic  list  of  circumstances,  which  are  modified  according  to  the  situation,  and 
provide  for  who  is  in  control  while  the  commander  is  sleeping.  If  possible,  the 
XO  at  the  TOC  should  be  awake  and  in  control  at  this  time. 


If  the  commander  is  not  able  to  move  to  the  TAC  CP  for  sleep,  he  should  sleep  at 
the  site  of  the  nearest  subordinate  commander  or  CP. 


In  any  case,  the  commander  should  sleep  where  there  is  a functioning  CP.  By 
doing  this,  his  crew  will  be  able  to  sleep,  he  will  be  close  to  long-range  radios, 
and  he  can  rely  on  awake,  functioning  personnel  to  awaken  him  at  the  proper 
time. 


UNIT  SUSTAINMENT 

When  conducting  combat  operations  for  longer  than  48  hours,  leaders  must 
employ  techniques  for  sustaining  the  combat  effectiveness  of  his  subordinate 
units.  He  faces  the  basic  choice  of  unit  replacement  or  decentralizing 
responsibility  for  sleep  plans  to  his  subordinate  commanders. 


Unit  Replacement.  When  possible,  commanders  tasked  with  reconnaissance 
operations  should  employ  the  unit  replacement  method.  Although  there  is  a 
long-standing  principle  of  “maximum  reconnaissance  forward,”  no  soldier  is 
capable  of  performing  reconnaissance  continuously  over  a period  of  several  days. 
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The  commander  may  decide  to  halt  his  entire  unit  for  rest,  or  maintain 
momentum  of  the  movement  by  periodically  introducing  fresh  subunits  to  pass 
through  units  that  are  fatigued.  For  example,  a SCO  charged  with  conducting 
reconnaissance  in  zone  for  100  kilometers  through  light  resistance  may  decide  to 
recon  as  follows: 


• Daylight  Day  1 — A Troop,  C Troop,  0 Troop  (air). 

Z Night  Day  1 — A Troop,  B Troop. 

• Daylight  Day  2 — B Troop,  C Troop,  O Troop. 

• Night  Day  2 — C Troop,  A Troop. 

• Daylight  Day  3 — A Troop,  B Troop,  O Troop. 

• D Company  in  reserve  throughout  at  readiness  condition  (REDCON)  3. 

Another  technique  when  commanders  are  contemplating  extremely  long 
operations,  is  to  designate  daylight  and  night  units.  This  is  especially  useful  for 
air  cavalry  units. 


Units  in  reserve  should  take  advantage  of  all  available  time  to  recover. 
Commanders  may  also  enhance  subunit  recovery  by  carefully  selecting 
REDCON  levels  allowing  subunits  to  get  the  maximum  rest  possible. 

Decentralized  Sleep  Plans.  When  mission  requirements  call  for  the  entire  unit  to 
be  employed,  or  the  unit  is  tasked  to  perform  a stationary  mission,  leaders  at 
platoon,  section,  and  crew  level  must  manage  sleep  plans.  Commanders  should 
be  aware  of  several  techniques: 

• Use  4 on — 4 off,  16  on — 8 off,  or  12  on — 12  off  shifts. 

• Rotate  tasks  (surveillance,  security,  and  patrolling)  frequently. 

Z When  degradation  is  substantial,  task  two  or  more  soldiers  to  important 
tasks  (radio  watch  and  surveillance). 

• Ensure  OPs  are  manned  by  scout  sections  as  opposed  to  squads. 


Other  Techniques.  The  other  techniques  are — 

Z Sleep  up  to  12  hours  before  the  start  of  continuous  operations. 

• Ensure  mild  stimulants,  such  as  coffee  or  cola,  are  on  hand. 

• Synchronize  wake/sleep  cycles  with  the  combat  zone’s  local  time  as  early 
as  possible  (redeployment  technique  for  units  reinforcing  other  theaters). 
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Section  VI.  Operations  Security 

Operations  security  (OPSEC)  is  all  measures  taken  to  maintain  security  and 
achieve  tactical  surprise.  It  consists  of  countersurveillance,  information  security, 
signal  security,  and  physical  security. 


COUNTERSURVEILLANCE 

Countersurveillance  is  taking  measures  to  protect  friendly  activities  from  being 
observed  or  detected  (visually,  electronically,  or  seismologically)  by  the  enemy. 


Z Noise  and  light  discipline. 

- Shield  all  light  sources  from  enemy  view. 

- Move  only  when  necessary. 

- Use  headsets  or  combat  vehicle  crewman  (CVC)  helmets  to  avoid  radio 
noise. 

- Do  not  slam  hatches  or  doors. 

- Use  short  count  to  start  engines  simultaneously. 

_ Perform  resupply  and  maintenance  in  areas  that  are  masked  by  terrain. 

- Sandbag  or  shield  generators. 

- Use  hand-and-am  signals  when  possible. 

- Use  extra  precaution  at  night  when  noise  and  light  carry  farther. 

- Do  not  allow  smoking  outdoors  at  night. 

ZCamouflage. 

- Place  tree  branches  or  other  vegetation  on  vehicles  (hold  in  place  with 
commo  wire).  Drape  camouflage  nets  over  turrets. 

- Park  vehicles  in  natural  concealment  and  shadows. 

- Coverall  headlights,  mirrors,  and  optics  when  possible. 

- Enhance  camouflage  paint  with  white  wash  (winter)  or  mud,  when 
possible,  to  break  the  outline  of  the  vehicle  (see  FM  5-20). 

- Consider  effects  of  dust  and  smoke  when  moving. 

- Drive  vehicles  in  same  tracks,  when  possible. 

- Blend  vehicles  with  other  objects  having  a thermal  emission. 

• Concealment. 

- Disperse  vehicles  and  personnel  under  foliage  or  inside  structures,  when 
possible. 

- Conceal  behind  objects  blocking  thermal  line  of  sight  (LOS). 

- Keep  vehicles  traveling  on  existing  tracks  or  roadways  in  heavily  used 
areas,  such  as  CPs  and  trains. 
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• Challenge  and  password. 

• Air  defense.  Consider  ADA  coverage  against  enemy  air  reconnaissance. 

Z Jamming.  Consider  jamming  or  destroying  enemy  jammers,  radio  direction 
finding,  and  intercept  equipment. 

• Counterreconnaissance. 

ZDestruction  of  enemy  OPs.  Harass,  screen,  and  destroy  enemy  OPs  prior  to 
an  operation. 

• Smoke.  Screen  enemy  observers  and  friend  y movement  with  smoke. 


INFORMATION  SECURITY 

Information  security  is  the  protection  of  friendly  information. 

Z Ensure  soldiers  do  not  put  critical  information  in  mail. 

Z Police  areas  to  ensure  nothing  of  intelligence  value  is  left  behind. 

Z Destroy  overlays,  orders,  and  other  documents  after  use  or  if  unnecessary. 

SIGNAL  SECURITY  (See  FM  17-95,  Chapter  2) 

PHYSICAL  SECURITY 

Physical  security  is  the  protection  of  material  and  equipment. 

• Post  guards  and  employ  OPs  and  patrols  at  all  unit  and  CP  sites. 

• Employ  anti-intrusion  devices,  such  as  platoon  early  warning  system 

(PEWS)  and  trip  flares,  when  stationary. 


Section  VII.  Command  and  Control  Techniques 

OPERATIONAL  TERMS 

Units  may  use  standardized  operational  terms  which  enhance  brevity  and  clarity 
in  radio  transmissions.  Following  is  a list  of  sample  terms: 

BANDITS-Enemy  aircraft. 

BATTLE  ORDERS-Used  to  alert  the  command  that  an  order  or 
other  important  traffic  will  follow.  All  stations  respond  in  a 
predetermined  sequence  by  call  sign. 

BENT-Equipment  is  nonmission  capable  but  self-recoverable. 

CLEAR-No  enemy  remains  in  specified  area. 
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CONTACT-The  element  has  detected  the  enemy  by  sight  sound,  or 
other  means. 

FIX-Location. 

FRIENDLY-US,  allied,  or  nonthreatening. 

GAS-Chemical  or  biological  attack. 

HOSTILE-Enemy  or  threatening. 

INOP-Equipment  is  nonmission  capable  and  requires  another  vehicle 
for  recovery. 

MEET-Call  sign  principal  reports  on  specified  radio  frequency. 
MIDDLEMAN-Radio  relay. 

RADIO  CHECK- What  is  my  signal  strength  and  readability. 

RALLY-Entire  unit  assembles  at  designated  area. 

REDCON  -(Set:  next  page). 

SET-Unit  is  in  position  and  deployed  to  accomplish  task. 
ZAPPED-Destroyed  or  unrecoverable. 

Units  may  also  use  cue  words  when  employing  battle  drills  or  actions  which  are 
established  in  the  SOP.  Cue  words  relate  to  a specific  preplanned  maneuver  or 
activity  which  have  been  rehearsed  until  memorized  by  the  unit.  Commanders 
should  ensure  that  all  subordinates  understand  what  is  to  fake  place  before  using 
cue  words  in  place  of  oral  orders.  Figure  2-33  lists  sample  cue  words  for  a hasty 
breach. 

PUNCH  (Right)  (Left) 

- conduct  hasty  attack  attempting  to  strike  enemy  in  flank  indicated. 

FLARE  (Right)  (Left) 

- deploy  to  flank  of  lead  unit  on  indicated  side,  stop  when  abreast,  be  prepared 
to  PUNCH  or  destroy  enemy  attack  from  front  or  flank. 

LAUNCH 

- start  predetermined  action. 

COVER  (Right)  (Left) 

overwatch  breach  site  from  side  indicated. 

BUST 

- breach  team  moves  to  obstacle  and  breaches. 

JAM 

- assault  team  passes  through  breach,  attack  enemy  defending  the  obstacle. 

Figure  2-33.  Sample  cue  words  for  hasty  breach. 
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READINESS  CONDITIONS 


REDCON  establishes  the  time  necessary  for  the  unit  to  move  or  be  combat  ready 
(see|  Figure  2-34)|  It  reflects  the  commander’s  expectation  of  how  ready  the  unit 
is  for  combat.  The  SOP  should  describe  REDCON  in  terms  of  critical  tasks  of 
preparation  which  the  unit  has  completed  and  the  time  available  to  prepare. 
Following  is  a list  of  sample  REDCON  levels: 


• REDCON  1. 

- Ready  to  move  now. 

- All  personnel  alert  and  prepared  for  action. 

- Vehicles  loaded,  secured,  and  weapons  manned. 

- Dismounted  OPs  pulled  in. 

~ Vehicles  running  and  in  appropriate  formation. 

• REDCON  2. 

- Ready  to  move  in  15  minutes. 

- All  personnel  alert. 

- Dismounted  OPs  out  and  camouflage  nets  stowed. 

• REDCON  3. 

- Ready  to  move  in  30  minutes. 

- Fifty  percent  of  each  crew  “stand  down”  for  maintenance  (not  requiring 
disassembly),  feeding,  and  rest. 

- All  others  man  vehicles,  dismounted  OPs,  weapons,  and  man  radios  on 
each  vehicle. 

- Camouflage  nets  up  and  dismounted  OPs  out. 


• REDCON  4. 

- Ready  to  move  in  1 hour. 

- Each  platoon  deploys  one  dismounted  OP. 

- One  man  per  vehicle  monitors  radio  and  mans  turret  weapons. 

- Camouflage  nets  up. 
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LVL 

RESPONSE 

TIME 

AIRCRAFT 

ENGINES 

APU 

AVIONICS 

WEAPONS 

COMMO 

AIRCRAFT 

PREPARATIONS 

Immediate 

OH 

Full  RPM 

All  On 

Internal 

1 

Takeoff 

AH 

Both  Full  RPM 

All  On/ 
HARS 
Aligned 

All 

Initiat'd 

Internal 

Fifteen 

OH 

Set  for  Crank 

Off 

PRC-77 

Thru-Flighted 

2 

Minutes 

AH 

Set  for  Crank 

On 

All  On 

Off 

Internal 

Thru-Flighted 

Thirty 

OH 

Set  for  Crank 

Off 

PRC-77 

Pits  on  Stby/1  on  RTO 

3 

Minutes 

AH 

Set  for  Crank 

Off 

Off 

Off 

PRC-77 

Pits  on  Stby/1  on  RTO 

One 

OH 

Off 

Off 

Thru-Flighted/Crews 

BRF 

Hour 

AH 

Off 

Off 

Off 

Thru-Flighted/Crews 

BRF 

Two 

OH 

Off 

Off 

Thru-Flighte/Crews 

BRF 

5 

Hours 

AH 

Off 

Off 

Off 

Thru-Flighted 

More  than 

OH 

Off 

Planning  Next  Mission 

6 

Two  Hours 

AH 

Off 

Off 

Off 

Planning  Next  Mission 

Figure  2-34.  Aircrew  readiness  conditions. 


DISSEMINATION  OF  ORDERS 

After  the  commencement  of  an  operation,  commanders  will  issue  most  orders  or 
FRAGOs  in  oral  form.  There  may  be  occasions  when  commanders  must  use 
messengers  to  deliver  orders  to  subordinates. 

Oral  Orders.  Oral  orders  are  orders  issued  face-to-face  by  the  commander  when 
visiting  or  accompanying  subordinate  commanders,  or  over  the  radio  when 
distance  prevents  issuing  the  order  face-to-face. 

The  preferable  method  of  issuing  a oral  FRAGO  to  a subordinate  commander  is 
face-to-face  in  a position  which  overlooks  the  area  where  the  mission  takes 
place.  If  there  is  not  much  time  available,  the  commander  should  move  his 
vehicle  adjacent  to  the  subordinate  commander’s  vehicle.  The  drivers  then  shut 
the  engines  off  while  the  order  is  issued.  The  commander  indicates  directions  by 
pointing,  or  both  commanders  could  dismount  and  move  forward  to  a vantage 
point  where  they  can  observe  the  applicable  area.  Another  alternative  is  for  the 
subordinate  commander  to  dismount  from  his  vehicle  and  move  into  the  back  of 
the  commander’s  vehicle.  Both  commanders  could  dismount  and  move  to  a 
covered  location,  such  as  a building  or  fighting  position.  A commander  often 
uses  this  technique  of  orders  transmissions  since  he  is  forward  where  he  can  see 
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and  sense  the  battle.  He  may  choose  to  accompany  a subordinate  unit  or  its 
command  group.  This  is  especially  appropriate  when  the  unit  has  a critical  task 
to  accomplish  or  is  the  main  effort.  Commanders  should  not  use  radio  orders  if 
he  is  able  to  give  orders  face-to-face. 


Commanders  issue  orders  over  the  radio  when  distance  prevents  issuing  the 
order  face-to-face  and  time  does  not  allow  for  written  orders.  FRAGOs  have  no 
specified  format,  but  commanders  normally  use  an  abbreviated  OPORD  format. 
A radio  order  normally  contains  the  following  elements. 

• Changes  to  task  organization. 

Z Situation. 

• Concept-mission  statements  to  subordinate  units. 

ZFS. 

• Coordinating  instructions. 

Figure  2-35  shows  a sample  order  issued  over  secure  radio. 


"Whiskey,  this  is  Whiskey  66,  battle  orders,  over.” 

“Enemy  company  on  high  ground  from  T42  North  one  point  five.” 

"D45  and  B45,  attack  on  axis  T35,  T38,  T42  to  destroy  enemy  and  prevent  him  from  controlling 
Highway  454  by  fire.” 

"A45  support  by  fire  from  T39,  report  when  set." 

"C45  recon  to  T51,  keep  enemy  from  interfering  with  attack.” 


Figure  2-35.  Order  issued  over  radio. 


When  issuing  radio  FRAGOs,  commanders  use  several  other  techniques  to  issue 
effective  orders: 


• Use  brevity  codes  and  code  words. 

• Use  mission  statements  which  are  concise  and  emphasize  intent  (see 


Section  VIII). 


Z Break  up  the  order  into  transmissions  which  are  of  short  duration. 


• Use  terrain  index  reference  system  (TIRS)  or  other  existing  control 
measures. 
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Messenger.  Commanders  and  XOs  may  find  that  orders  must  be  transmitted  by 
messenger.  This  occurs  when  squadrons  move  out  of  communications  range  of 
the  ACR  CPs,  in  nuclear  conditions,  or  when  under  radio  silence.  At  the 
regimental  level,  the  RXO  has  several  assets  available  to  perform  the  role  of 
messenger: 

• Liaison  officers  (LO). 

• Heliborne  TAC  CP. 

• Other  helicopter. 

Z Staff  high  mobility  multipurpose  wheeled  vehicle  (HMMWV)  with  SM 
officer  detailed  from  CP. 


Using  a helicopter  as  a messenger  is  the  fastest,  most  expedient  method,  but  this 
must  be  balanced  against  the  impact  on  the  combat  potential  of  the  RAS. 

At  squadron  level,  the  SXO  has  the  following  assets  available  for  messenger: 

• LO. 

Z Staff  HMMWV  with  staff  NCO  detailed  from  CP. 

• Detached  scout  squad. 


XOs  should  use  existing  traffic  to  and  from  subordinate  units  as  much  as 
possible. 


EAVESDROP 

Eavesdrop  is  a technique  leaders  and  CPs  use  to  gain  information  without 
making  radio  transmissions.  There  are  two  forms  of  eavesdrop: 


ZA11  stations  monitoring  transmissions  of  other  stations  on  the  same  net, 
even  if  they  are  not  the  direct  recipient  of  the  message.  For  example,  when 
a troop  commander  sends  traffic  to  the  SCO  all  other  troop  commanders 
monitor  the  traffic. 

• Some  stations  may  monitor  a subordinate  or  adjacent  unit  net.  For 
example,  a battalion  in  the  MBA  may  decide  to  monitor  the  command  net 
of  the  cavalry  troop  to  its  front  in  the  covering  force.  Or,  a SCO  may 
decide  to  monitor  the  command  net  of  his  forward-most  troop  in  a 
movement  to  contact. 
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MOBILE  SUBSCRIBER  EQUIPMENT 

System  Architecture.  The  mobile  subscriber  equipment  system  provides  secure 
long-range  communications  within  the  corps  AO.  Several  different  types  of 
facilities  provide  communications  links  in  the  system: 

ZNode  center  provides  switch,  radio  relay,  and  landline  transmission 
equipment. 

• Large  extension  nodes  provides  access  and  switch  for  wire  subscribers. 

• Small  extension  nodes  provides  access  and  switch  for  wire  subscribers. 

ZRadio  access  unit  provides  access  for  mobile  subscribers. 

Terminals.  Stations  within  the  ACR  use  the  mobile  subscriber  equipment  system 
via  one  of  several  types  of  terminals: 

Z Digital  nonsecure  voice  terminal  is  a telephone  which  hooks  up  to  the 
mobile  subscriber  equipment  system  by  wire. 

• Digital  subscriber  voice  terminal  is  a secure  telephone  used  with  the 
mobile  subscriber  radio  terminal. 

• Mobile  subscriber  radio  terminal  is  a radio  and  digital  subscriber  voice 
terminal  which  provides  access  to  mobile  subscriber  equipment  for  those 
subscribers  which  cannot  hook  in  by  wire. 

• Facsimile  (FAX)  terminal  can  send  or  receive  graphics  and  digital  traffic. 
It  must  use  either  a digital  subscriber  voice  terminal  or  digital  nonsecure 
voice  terminal  to  gain  access  to  the  mobile  subscriber  equipment  system. 


Mobile  Subscriber  Equipment  System  Layout.  Figure  2-36 
type  of  facility  and  terminal  relate. 


shows  how  each 


Mobile  Subscriber  Equipment  Support  of  the  ACR.  The  corps  signal  brigade  has 
22  node  centers  and  each  division  signal  battalion  has  four.  These  nodes  are 
deployed  throughout  the  corps  area  forming  a network  providing  area  support  to 
all  units  with  mobile  subscriber  equipment  terminals.  The  ACR  has  no  organic 
node  centers,  large  extension  nodes,  or  small  extension  nodes.  Since  the  ACR 
normally  occupies  a division-size  sector  or  larger  (in  the  covering  force  role), 
mobile  subscriber  equipment  nodes  positioned  to  provide  area  support  to  MBA 
divisions  will  not  be  in  range  of  most  ACR  units.  The  regimental  signal  officer 
(RSO)  and  RXO  must  give  special  attention  to  coordinating  corps  mobile 
subscriber  equipment  support  for  ACR  current  and  future  operations. 

The  corps  provides  mobile  subscribe  equipment  support  to  the  ACR  using  one 
or  a combination  of  the  following  techniques: 

Z Corps  signal  brigade  positions  node  centers,  small  extension  nodes,  and 
radio  access  units  in  the  ACR  sector. 

• Division  signal  battalion  repositions  node  centers  and  small  extension 
nodes  close  to  the  ACR  sector,  and  positions  radio  access  units  in  the  ACR 
sector. 
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Figure  2-36.  Mobile  subscriber  equipment  system. 
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Figure  2-37  depicts  typical  mobile  subscriber  equipment  support  to  the  ACR 
conducting  a covering  force  mission. 


Figure  2-37.  Mobile  subscriber  equipment  of  the  covering  force. 
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TERRAIN  INDEX  REFERENCE  SYSTEM 

The  TIRS  is  a method  of  indicating  points  on  the  map  to  use  as  control  measures 
when  necessary.  The  ACR  and  squadrons  issue  TIRS  points  for  the  AO  as  early 
as  possible.  S3s  can  issue  a list  of  TIRS  points  as  an  annex  to  a written  OPORD, 
or  graphically  portray  the  points  on  a stand-alone  overlay.  Squadrons  may 
supplement  the  ACR  list  of  TIRS.  Troops  normally  do  not  add  TIRS  points,  but 
use  checkpoints,  formations,  and  SOP  as  control  measures. 


Each  TIRS  point  is  shown  by  a cross  hair  on  a grid  line  intersection.  Each  point 
is  given  a designation,  which  is  placed  in  the  upper-right  quadrant.  Figure  2-38 
illustrates  a TIRS  point  on  a map. 


Figure  2-38.  Terrain  index  reference  system  point. 
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To  refer  to  a point  away  from  the  TIRS  point  the  transmitter  uses  cardinal 
directions  and  tenths  of  kilometers.  Shifts  east  or  west  are  given  first  followed 
by  shifts  to  the  north  or  south.  A sample  reference  would  be  “FROM  X-RAY 
FIVE  SIX— EAST  ONE  POINT  SEVEN— NORTH  POINT  SEVEN.” 


The  number  of  TIRS  points  the  S3  can  place  on  the  map  depends  on  the  time 
available,  the  probability  of  a mission  change  negating  current  graphics,  and  the 
unit  size  (ACR  versus  squadron).  Generally,  S3s  can  place  TIRS  at  the  same 
intervals  as  troop  BP. 


Commanders  and  staffs  can  use  TIRS  to — 

• Identify  BPs  (center  of  mass). 

• Define  boundaries  and  PLs. 

ZDefine  an  axis,  avenue,  or  mobility  corridor  (centerline). 

• Report  friendly  unit  locations  (center  of  mass). 

• Identify  new  targets  or  TRP’s. 

• Provide  orientation  in  BPs. 


Although  the  S3  must  place  TIRS  points  on  grid  line  intersections,  he  should 
select  grid  line  intersections  that  coincide  with  or  are  close  to — 

ZPossible  BPs. 

• Road  intersections. 

• Mobility  corridor  intersections. 

ZPossible  EAs. 


Specific  terrain  features  may  be  marked  as  a checkpoint.  TIRS  must  be  encrypted 
on  an  unsecure  net. 
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COMMAND  POST  TOOLS 

CP  Equipment.  Figure  2-39  lists  equipment  which  will  assist  CP  operations. 


Manuel  typewriter 

Scissors,  shears  9' 

5110-00-161-8912 

1 ea 

Marker,  tube,  wide  tip,  7520-00-079-0266 

1 bx 

Stapler,  standard 

7520-00-281-5895 

1 ea 

Yellow 

Stapler,  heavy  duty 

1 ea 

Marker,  tube  wide  tip 

1 bx 

Staples,  standard 

7510-00-272-9662 

1 bx 

Black 

Staples,  heavy  duty 

1 bx 

Marker,  tube,  wide  tip, 

1 bx 

Pens,  ball,  retractable 

7520-00-935-7136 

1 bx 

Blue 

Pencils,  medium 

7510-00-281-5235 

2 bxs 

Maker,  tube,  wide  tip, 

1 bx 

Clip,  paper 

7510-00-1614292 

1 bx 

Green 

Clip,  paper  (med) 

7510-00-161-4291 

1 bx 

Alcohol,  rubbing 

1 bt 

Rubber  bands 

751  0-00-243-3435 

1 bx 

Ruler,  18” 

2 ea 

Typing  correction  fluid 

7510-01-021-3308 

2 btls 

Paper,  toilet 

5 rolls 

Marker,  tube  type, 

7520-00-904-1266 

1 bx 

Towels,  paper 

2 pks 

fine  tip,  Red 

T ape,  woven  cloth,  751 0-00-074-51 74 

5 rolls 

Marker,  tube  type, 

7520-00-904-1268 

1 bx 

Green,  4" 

fine  tip,  Blue 

Plastic  sheet,  9330-00-286-1231 

3 rolls 

Marker,  tube  type, 

7520-00-904-1265 

2 bxs 

Type  1 

fine  tip,  Black 

Water  soluable  pens 

1 bx/map 

Marker,  tube  type, 

7520-00-904-1267 

1 bx 

Permanent  pens 

1 bx/map 

fine  tip,  Green 

Pre-made  unit  markers  with  adhesive  on  back 

Marker  tube  type, 

7520-00-935-0980 

1 bx 

FM  17-95  Cavalry  Operations 

fine  tip,  Yellow 

FM  17-95-10  The  Armored  Cavalry  Regimen  and  Squadron 

inking  pad,  felt 

7510-00-224-7676 

1 ea 

FM  17-96-1  Scout  Leaders  Handbook 

Pads,  White  ruled 

7530-00-285-3083 

10  ea 

FM  101-101/1  Staff  Officers  Field  Manual 

Pads,  writing,  yellow 

7530-00-286-6173 

10  ea 

and  1/2 

Tape,  Masking  flat,  1“ 

7510-00-283-0612 

2 rolls 

FM  101-5-1  Operational  Terms  and  Graphics 

Ribbon,  typewriter 

1 ea 

RB  101-999  Staff  Officers  Handbook 

Envelopes,  shotgun 

15  ea 

Unit  SOP 

Lock  set 

1 ea 

Local  area  language  dictionary 

Tape,  Scotch 

3 rolls 

Commercial  Atlas 

Pencil  sharpener 

1 ea 

Paper,  bond,  type  IV 

7530-00-290-0617 

3 bxs 

White 

Paper  Set,  manifold 

7530-00-401-6910 

2 bxs 

Manilla  file  folder 

7530-00-291-0096 

1 bx 

Protector,  document, 

7510-00-286-1407 

1 bx 

Type  1 

Dictionary,  Websters 

7610-00-142-9051 

1 ea 

Bag,  plastic,  Type  1 

8105-00-655-8266 

1 bx 

Memoranda  notebooks 

7530-00-222-0078 

10  ea 

Marker,  tube,  wide  tip, 

7520-00-973-1062 

1 bx 

Red 

Figure  2-39.  Command  post  equipment. 
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Staff  Journal.  Each  CP  cell  should  maintain  a staff  journal.  The  soldiers  on-duty 
in  the  cell  maintain  the  journal  on  DA  Form  1594.  Soldiers  should  record 
important  events,  such  as — 

• Command  decisions. 

• Movements  of  units. 

• Changes  in  unit  status. 

• Liaison  activities. 

ZReceipt  of  new  or  amended  orders. 

• Visits  of  commanders  and  staff  officers  from  other  headquarters. 


The  soldier  should  log  the  action  he  took  in  response  to  the  event.  He  may  use 
abbreviations  or  symbols.  When  he  is  preparing  to  go  off-shift,  he  should  make 
special  notation  of  events  requiring  action  by  soldiers  on  the  next  shift. 


Staff  officers  and  NCOs  use  the  staff  journal  as  record  for  incoming  duty 
personnel  to  review.  It  ensures  continuity  between  shifts  in  a CP  in  that 
personnel  on  the  incoming  shift  know  which  staff  actions  need  further  work.  It 
provides  a ready  reference  for  the  commander  and  staff  of  orders.  The  journal 
also  serves  as  a permanent  record  for  after-action  reports,  operational  reviews, 
and  historical  research. 


Journal  File.  The  journal  file  is  a folder  or  series  of  folders  containing  material 
that  supports  entries  made  in  the  staff  journal.  It  holds  copies  of  orders,  periodic 
reports,  messages,  memos,  conference  notes,  maps,  overlays,  and  other 
appropriate  material.  The  soldier  who  receives  the  material  should  place  the  same 
item  number  assigned  in  the  journal  on  the  material  itself.  He  should  then  file  it 
in  the  journal  file  in  chronological  order.  The  journal  file  is  part  of  the  journal 
and  should  be  opened  and  closed  with  the  journal. 


Staff  Workbook.  Each  staff  officer  at  squadron  and  regimental  level  maintains  a 
workbook.  The  staff  workbook  is  an  informal,  indexed  notebook  containing 
information  which  the  staff  officer  uses  when  planning  future  operations  and 
executing  current  operations.  The  workbook  has  no  specific  format.  FM  101-5, 
page  B4,  shows  a sample  format  of  a Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  (Intelligence)  (G2) 
workbook.  Figure  2-40  shows  a sample  format  for  a squadron  S4  workbook. 
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Command  Estimate  Input  (acetated  blank  form) 

— 

Logrstics  Estimate  (acetated  blank  form) 

X 

Paragraph  4 (acetated  blank  form) 

o 

Current  OPORD 

Li. 

Current  ACR  A/L  plan 

HI 

Locations  ot  supporting  units/planned  movement 

o 

Planning  Factors 

o 

Actions 

<x> 

Unit  Status 

CO 


if!  I 1-  .C3  .3 


Figure  2-40.  Sample  format  for  squadron  S4  staff  workbook. 


MapboardsJ  Section  IIl| shows  which  maps  should  be  on  hand  in  each  CP.  At 
squadron  level,  all  mapboards  should  be  capable  of  being  mounted  inside  the 
M577.  Standard  mapboards  are  listed  above.  Several  other  techniques  are 
available  for  constructing  mapboards.  They  should  be  made  of  material  thick 
enough  to  withstand  periodic  dismounting  and  mounting.  The  mapboards  could 
also  have  doors  attached.  The  doors  protect  the  mapboard  when  moving  and  hold 
relevant  information  charts  when  open.  The  doors  should  be  attached  with 
removable  hinges  so  that  they  may  be  detached  while  the  mapboard  is  in  use 
inside  the  M577.  This  would  occur  when  the  TAC  CP  or  TOC  is  operating  ramps 
up.  The  maps  and  charts  could  be  covered  with  plexiglass. 


Units  should  construct  mapboards  so  that  maps  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
changed.  One  technique  is  to  place  a velcro  grid  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
mapsheet  on  the  mapboard.  Units  then  affix  velcro  strips  to  the  edges  of  each 
mapsheet  in  the  AO.  As  the  units  move  from  one  area  to  another,  the  staff  can 
rapidly  change  the  mapsheets  displayed  on  the  mapboard.  This  technique  works 
best  when  mapsheets  are  covered  with  combat  acetate  for  durability. 

XOs  should  ensure  that  no  mapboard  has  so  many  overlays  on  it  that  it  is  no 
longer  understandable  or  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  mapboard  is  lost. 
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Information  Charts.  One  effective  way  staff  cells  can  maintain  and  organize 
essential  information  is  by  using  standard  information  charts.  Staff  officers 
should  display  critical  information  so  that  they  can  view  or  update  it  while 
looking  at  the  map.  To  do  this,  staff  cells  can  attach  the  charts  or  put  them 
adjacent  to  the  appropriate  mapboard.  Staffs  should  only  post  information  which 
they  will  reference  often  or  which  is  vitally  important.  Information  charts  on 
mapboards  should  not  be  a replacement  for  noncritical  information  charts  which 
may  be  kept  in  the  staff  workbook. 

Figure  2-41  shows  sample  information  charts  for  each  map  in  the  squadron  CPs. 
Figure  2-42  shows  a sample  layout  of  a mapboard  with  information  chain. 
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Figure  2-41.  Information  charts. 
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Units  may  decide  to  use  decision  graphics  on  information  charts  (see  FM 
101-5-1,  Chapter  3).  Normally,  staffs  use  exact  numbers  instead  of  effectiveness 
graphics  for  denoting  the  status  of  weapons  systems.  Staffs  may  find  it  more 
effective  to  graphically  portray  personnel,  ammunition,  and  fuel  status  in  a 
selected  information  graphic.  Figure  2-43  illustrates  a sample  combat  power 
chart. 
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Figure  2-43.  Sample  combat  power  chart. 

Orders  Preparation,  Reproduction,  and  Dissemination.  TAC  CP  SOPs  should 
contain  procedures  for  preparation,  reproduction,  and  dissemination  of  overlays 
and  written  orders.  Possible  topics  include- 

• Who  draws  overlay  and  graphic  control  measures. 

• Who  approves  overlay. 

Z Standardized  fill-in-the-blank  forms  for  orders. 

• Who  writes  FRAGO  or  OPORD. 

• Who  is  responsible  for  providing  data  for  each  paragraph. 

• Who  is  responsible  foreproduction  of  the  overlays. 

Z How  are  overlays  reproduced  (computer  or  mechanical  versus  hand,  if  by 
hand  who  assists  in  copying  overlays,  where  is  it  done). 

Z How  many  copies  of  overlays  and  orders  are  made  (providing  multiple 
copies  to  each  subordinate  saves  the  subordinate  time). 

Z How  are  the  orders  distributed. 

- Orders  group. 

- Messengers  (who  and  what  vehicles). 
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BRIEFBACK 

Briefbacks  are  briefings  given  by  a subordinate  to  his  commander.  During 
troop-leading  procedures,  commanders  should  require  an  initial  and  a subsequent 
briefback,  if  time  is  available. 

Initial  Briefback  The  initial  briefback  takes  place  immediately  following  the 
orders  briefing.  This  briefback  ensures  the  subordinate  understands  key  portions 
of  the  order  he  just  received  The  subordinate  could  brief — 

Z Intent  two  levels  up. 

Z Mission  and  intent  of  higher  unit. 

ZMain  effort. 

• Essential  task(s)  of  his  unit. 

ZHow  his  unit  supports  the  commanders  intent. 


The  commander  may  decide  to  have  his  subordinates  brief  selected  points  only 
because  of  lack  of  time. 


Subsequent  Briefback.  The  subsequent  briefback  takes  place  after  the 
subordinate  has  completed  his  planning,  but  prior  to  him  issuing  his  OPORD. 
The  commander  should  tell  the  staff  and  subordinates  in  his  OPORD  when  and 
where  briefbacks  will  take  place.  This  briefback  apprises  the  commander  of  the 
subordinate’s  plan  and  how  he  intends  to  accomplish  the  intent  of  the 
commander.  The  subordinate  should  brief — 

• His  mission  statement. 

ZHis  concept  of  operations. 

• His  intent. 

• Reaction  to  contingencies. 

• Assistance  or  coordination  needed  from  higher  commander,  staff, 
supporting  units,  or  adjacent  units. 


Ideally,  the  subsequent  briefback  takes  place  at  a vantage  point  overlooking  the 
terrain  with  all  key  leaders  and  staff  present.  The  commander  might  conduct  a 
squadron  subsequent  briefback  at  a troop  BP  which  is  center  sector  and  where 
the  EA  and  all  other  troop  BPs  can  be  seen.  Normally,  the  commander  group 
receives  subsequent  briefbacks  by  visiting  each  subordinate  at  his  position  or 
location.  For  instance,  during  a security  mission,  where  frontage  prohibits  seeing 
all  BPs,  the  commander  may  take  the  command  group  and  the  reserve 
commander  to  each  forward  troop  sector  for  individual  briefbacks  by  the  troop 
commanders.  The  S3  can  receive  briefbacks  concurrently  elsewhere  to  save  time. 
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REHEARSALS 

Commanders  and  staffs  at  every  level  should  conduct  rehearsals  as  part  of 
troop-leading  procedures  if  time  is  available.  Commanders  should  include 
coordinating  instructions  in  warning  orders  (if  possible),  FRAGO,  or  OPORDs. 
Rehearsals  come  in  many  forms,  such  as — 

• Full-up.  All  units  move  over  actual  terrain,  in  limited  visibility,  with 
simulated  NBC  conditions. 

• Scaled  down.  All  units  move  over  actual  terrain. 

ZLeaders  only.  Leaders  move  over  actual  terrain  in  their  vehicle  or  aircraft. 

• Any  of  the  above  done  on  terrain  which  is  similar  to  AO. 

ZCommand  post  exercise  (CPX).  Rehearsal  conducted  over  the  radio. 

• Walk  through.  Conducted  using  a ground  terrain  model  outside  or  inside  a 
building.  Graphic  control  measures  represented  by  engineer  tape.  Leaders 
literally  walk  across  the  sector  as  they  will  maneuver  explaining  what 
happens  at  each  DP. 

ZTerrain  model.  There  are  several  types  of  models: 

- Table  mounted  model  showing  buildings,  relief,  and  vegetation. 

- Ground  model  using  dirt,  rocks,  and  grass  to  show  terrain. 

- Sketch  on  butcher  paper. 

- Using  side  of  vehicle  to  sketch  with  chalk  (graphics  can  be  shown  using 
string  or  engineer  tape). 

• Talk-through.  Subunit  commanders  and  key  staff  moving  stickers 
representing  subunits  on  an  operations  map. 

ZRehearsal  of  a particular  BOS.  Used  by  CS  and  CSS  staff  officers  and 
supporting  units.  For  instance,  rehearsing  the  displacements  for  artillery. 


Units  should  use  decision  support  and  execution  matrices  and  templates  as  the 
blueprint  for  rehearsals.  Commanders  should  conduct  the  rehearsal  in 
chronological  order  including  each  of  the  major  decisions  to  be  made  in  the 
course  of  the  operation,  possible  significant  events,  and  the  DPs  or  events  for 
each.  The  rehearsal  should  also  cover  all  feasible  enemy  courses  of  action  and 
important  contingencies.  This  allows  the  commander  to  war  game  with  his 
subordinate  commanders  enhancing  their  understanding  of  his  intent. 
Commanders  should  emphasize  the  synchronization  of  the  BOS. 

Units  who  rehearse  have  a greater  chance  of  success  regardless  of  SOPs  and 
battle  plays.  Rehearsals  should  result  in  refinement  of  the  plan.  The  RCO  may 
decide  to  change  control  measures,  timing,  or  responsibilities.  The  staff  and 
subunit  commanders  should  ensure  that  the  results  of  the  rehearsal  are 
disseminated  to  their  subordinates. 
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Regimental  Rehearsal.  A rehearsal  involving  movement  is  normally  not 
possible  at  regimental  level.  The  RCO  may  decide  to  move  a key  unit  or  units  as 
part  of  a regimental  CPX  rehearsal,  such  as  attack  helicopter  troops  or  tank 
companies.  These  key  units  can  also  conduct  rehearsals  simultaneously  with  a 
regimental  terrain  model  rehearsal. 

The  RCO  often  conducts  an  ACR  rehearsal  on  a terrain  model.  Figure  2-44 
shows  a possible  layout  for  a regimental  rehearsal  at  the  TAC  CP. 


ACR  TAC  WITH  EXTENSIONS  UP 


Figure  2-44.  Armored  cavalry  regiment  terrain  model  rehearsal. 
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Site  selection  is  important.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  regimental  sector,  finding  a 
vantage  point  which  overlooks  the  entire  area  is  normally  not  possible.  The  RCO 
may  decide  to  use  a site  overlooking  a key  area  such  as  an  EA.  The  RCO  should 
plan  the  rehearsal  to  take  place  in  a location  quickly  and  easily  accessible  to 
subunit  commanders  so  that  their  own  troop-leading  procedures  are  not 
disrupted.  Generally,  the  ACR  TAC  CP  is  a suitable  site.  In  this  case,  the  model 
can  be  constructed  inside  the  extensions  for  security. 

Squadron  Rehearsal.  The  SCO  normally  can  conduct  a full-up  or  scaled  down 
rehearsal  during  troop-leading  procedures  when  there  is  enough  time  for 
deliberate  planning.  While  lack  of  time  may  prohibit  rehearsing  an  entire 
operation,  the  SCO  should  focus  on  priority  tasks,  such  as- 

Z Actions  at  the  objective. 

Z Hasty  breach. 

• Squadron  hasty  attack  or  counterattack. 

• Passage  of  lines. 


Section  VIII.  Combat  Orders 

TECHNIQUES  FOR  DISSEMINATION  AND  PASSING  OF  ORAL 
ORDERS 


Radio  Orders.  Commanders  issue  orders  over  the  radio  when  distance  prevents 
issuing  the  order  face-to-face  and  time  does  not  allow  for  written  orders.  This  is 
the  most  frequently  used  method  of  issuing  an  order  once  an  operation  begins. 
Radio  transmissions  must  be  short  to  counter  the  electronic  warfare  (EW)  threat. 

The  phrasing  of  the  mission  statement  is  all-important.  A commander  must 
choose  his  words  carefully  when  issuing  an  order  over  the  radio  The  following 
are  techniques  commanders  can  use  to  issue  short  but  effective  radio  orders: 


1 Use  mission  orders  which  are  concise  and  emphasize  intent  (see  Figure 
2-49). 


• Use  brevity  codes  and  code  words. 


• Break  the  order  into  short  transmissions. 


• Use  TIRS  and  other  existing  control  measures. 
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Orders  Group.  Commanders  issue  orders  using  an  orders  group  when  time  and 
situation  permit.  Key  individuals  responsible  for  execution  and  coordination  of 
the  details  of  the  operation  must  be  present.  The  commander  normally  uses  this 
method  before  an  operation  begins  and  when  there  is  sufficient  planning  time. 

TECHNIQUES  FOR  DISSEMINATION  OF  OTHER  ORDERS 

Commanders  may  use  written  orders  or  overlays  to  augment  oral  orders,  or  as  a 
method  of  passing  the  order  itself. 


Stand-Alone  Overlay.  Commanders  use  stand  alone-overlays  when  time  is 
available  and  new  graphics  are  necessary.  Overlays  should  be  delivered  forward 
to  subordinate  commanders  by  courier  unless  time  allows  for  an  orders  group. 
The  commander  should  include  necessary  information,  such  as  the  task 
organization  (if  changed),  the  mission  statement,  and  commander’s  intent  on  or 
with  the  overlay. 


Written  Orders.  Commanders  normally  issue  written  orders  with  the  overlays 
as  annexes  at  the  beginning  of  an  operation. 


TYPES  OF  ORDERS 

The  success  of  an  order  should  be  measured  against  whether  the  mission  fulfilled 
the  commanders  intent  and  not  whether  the  order  or  concept  was  executed  to  the 
letter.  The  format  of  an  order  must  be  commensurate  with  the  situation. 


In  general,  commanders  will  issue  a written  OPORD  at  the  start  of  an  operation. 
On  offensive  missions,  he  issues  a stand-alone  overlay  and  relies  on  battle  plays, 
drills,  and  subordinate  initiative  to  execute  reconnaissance  pull.  On  defensive 
missions,  where  he  can  shape  the  battlefield,  he  normally  issues  an  overlay  with 
execution  matrix.  During  missions,  he  issues  mission  order  FRAGOs  by  radio  or 
by  using  the  saddle  order  technique. 


On  all  overlays,  the  commander  should  cover  the  entire  area  of  operation  with 
TIRS.  This  allows  him  to  use  existing  graphics  as  long  as  possible.  In  some 
cases,  he  may  conduct  an  entire  mission  using  TIRS  only. 


Warning  Order.  The  warning  order  is  a preliminary  notice  of  an  action  or  order 
to  follow.  The  warning  order’s  purpose  is  to  give  subordinates  time  to  plan  and 
prepare  for  an  upcoming  operation.  The  commander  or  his  designated  individual 
may  issue  and  receive  it. 


The  warning  order  has  no  fixed  format.  It  should,  however,  be  brief  and  contain 
as  much  information  as  possible  to  allow  subordinates  to  prepare  for  the  mission. 
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The  commander  or  designated  individual  should  update  the  warning  order  as 
more  information  becomes  available. 

Basic  elements  of  the  warning  order  are — 

• Addressee  (who). 

ZTime  and  nature  of  the  operation  (what). 

• Earliest  time  to  move  (when). 

ZTime  and  place  of  OPORD. 

ZOther  information  as  appropriate  (such  as  attachments  and  detachments). 
The  following  is  a sample  warning  order  transmitted  over  a secure  radio  net: 

“C  THIS  IS  C31,  BATTLE  ORDERS.  AT  0700L  24  JUN  CHARLIE 
(1st  Squadron)  WILL  CONDUCT  ZONE  RECONNAISSANCE.  BE 
PREPARED  TO  MOVE  AT  0500L.  OPORD  AT  2200L  AT  TOC, 
OVER.” 

The  following  is  a sample  update  to  a previous  warning  order: 

“C  THIS  IS  C31.  WARNING  ORDER  UPDATE.  SECTOR  OF 
OPERATION  WILL  BE  FROM  T81  TO  T95  TO  T45  TO  T32. 
ENEMY  SECURITY  ZONE,  BREAK.” 

“L31  (Air  Cavalry  Troop)  WILL  BE  OPCON  TO  A31  (Armored 
Cavalry  Troop)  IN  AN  AIR  GROUND  TEAM,  OVER.” 

TYPES  OF  COMBAT  ORDERS 

FRAGO.  The  FRAGO  is  a brief  oral  or  written  order.  It  serves  any  of  the 
following  purposes: 

ZIt  provides  timely  changes  to  existing  orders. 

• It  provides  pertinent  extracts  from  more  detailed  orders. 

• It  provides  instructions  as  a detailed  order  is  developed. 

• It  provides  specific  instructions  to  commanders  who  do  not  require  a 
complete  order. 

There  is  no  specified  format  for  a FRAGO,  but  the  FRAGO  normally  contains: 

• Changes  to  task  organization. 

Z Situation. 

• Concept. 

• FS. 

• Coordinating  instructions. 
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The  following  are  examples  of  FRAGOs. 

Mission  orders.  Mission  orders  are  a type  of  FRAGO  that  commanders  use  when 
the  situation  requires  rapid  mission  change  and  immediate  maneuver.  A mission 
order  contains: 

• Task. 

• Purpose  of  the  task. 


The  task  tells  the  subordinate  commander  what  he  is  to  do,  and  the  purpose  tells 
him  why  his  commander  wants  him  to  do  it.  The  commander  tells  the 
subordinate  commander  the  purpose  of  the  task  so  the  subordinate  commander 
can  use  his  initiative  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  ensure  mission  success. 


The  following  quote  is  an  example  of  a mission  order  sent  over  a secure  radio  net 
by  an  RCO: 

“CHARLIE  (1st  Squadron)  DEFENDS  IN  SECTOR  ALONG  PL 
ALPHA  NLT  260600  JAN  TO  BLOCK  HWY  254  (task) 
ALLOWING  THE  WHISKEY  TWO  ECHO  (ACR)  MAIN 
EFFORT  TO  MOVE  THROUGH  LAUTERBACH  UNIMPEDED 
(purpose)." 


Oral  orders.  Following  is  an  example  of  an  oral  order  by  a SCO.  The  commander 
moves  his  vehicle  alongside  the  subordinate  commanders  vehicle  and  passes  this 
order,  face-to-face: 


“THERE  IS  AN  ENEMY  COMPANY  ON  THAT  HILL  (pointing). 
I'M  GOING  TO  ATTACK  WITH  BRAVO,  CHARLIE,  AND 
DELTA  FROM  THE  WEST  (pointing)  IN  TWENTY  MINUTES. 
THEY  WILL  MOVE  BEHIND  THAT  RIDGE  LINE  AND 
OVERRUN  THE  ENEMY  POSITION  FROM  THAT  STAND  OF 
TREES.  I WANT  YOU  TO  SUPPORT  THE  ATTACK  BY  FIRE 
FROM  THAT  RIDGE  (pointing).  SUPPRESS  THE  POSITION 
WITH  DIRECT  FIRE,  ARTILLERY  AND  MORTARS  AND 
MAKE  THE  ENEMY  FOCUS  ON  YOU.  QUESTIONS?  (answers 
subordinate  commander’s  questions)  OK,  MOVE  NOW  AND 
REPORT  WHEN  SET." 


OPORD  (Five-paragraph  field  order  or  OPORD). 

Stand-alone  overlays  with  execution  matrix.  Commanders  use  stand-alone 
overlays  when  time  is  available  and  new  graphics  are  necessary.  Overlays  should 
be  delivered  forward  to  subordinate  commanders  by  courier  unless  time  allows 
for  an  orders  group.  The  commander  should  include  necessary  information,  such 
as  the  task  organization  (if  changed),  the  mission  statement,  and  commander’s 
intent,  on  or  with  the  overlay. 
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Figures  2-45  and  2-461  shows  a stand-alone  overlay  and  an  execution  matrix  for  a 
squadron  defense  mission.  The  matrix  illustrates  a units  keying  actions  based  on 


DPs.  A key  for  the  execution  matrix  is  shown  in  Figure  2-47. 


Figure  2-45.  Stand-alone  overlay  (squadron  defense). 
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Figure  2-46.  Execution  matrix  (squadron  defense). 
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Abbreviations  Used 

BP 

Bante  position 

Coord  Point 

Coordination  point 

Effort 

Priority  of  effort 

N,  S,  E,  SW 

North,  south,  east,  southwest 

NAI 

Named  area  of  interest 

OO 

On  order 

Cbs 

Obsiocte 

PF 

Priority  of  fires 

Prep 

Be  prepared 

PT 

Priority  target 
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Written  five-paragraph  field  order  (OPORD).  The  OPORD  gives  subordinate 
commanders  the  essential  information  needed  to  carry  out  an  operation.  It 
includes  only  the  detail  necessary  for  subordinate  commanders  to  issue  their  own 
orders  and  to  effect  coordination.  The  OPORD  has  a specified  format.  An 
example  of  OPORD  is  on  the  following  pages. 

1.  SITUATION 

a.  Enemy  Forces.  Soviet-style  forces  attacked  west  into  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  has  attempted  to  secure  main  communications  centers  along  the 
IGB.  Enemy  forces  in  the  regimented  zone  consist  of  two  CAA:  the  12th  CM 
(Czech)  and  the  14th  CM  (Soviet).  Both  CAAs  lead  during  the  recent  attacks 
and  have  been  reduced  to  between  50  percent  and  75  percent  strength.  Initial 
successes  pushed  friendly  forces  back  to  the  current  FEBA  along  a line  running 
roughly  from  Grafenwohr  through  Kulmbach,  through  Sonnenberg  to  Illmenau. 
Division  and  regimental  reconnaissance  elements  are  in  contact  with  friendly 
forces  along  the  FEBA.  The  14th  and  12th  CAAs  have  assumed  a hasty  defense 
along  a line  from  Cheb,  Hof,  and  Saalfed,  and  are  expected  to  support  the  16th 
CM  (Soviet-style)  as  it  renews  the  attack  in  48  hours.  Six  MRRs,  one  battalion, 
and  one  company  size  combat  outpost  have  been  identified  within  the  regimental 
zone  from  the  5th  Div  14th  CAA  and  the  16th  Div  12th  CAA.  As  suspected,  the 
regiment  of  the  14th  CAA  (vie  Wechersdorf)  can  counterattack  anywhere  within 
the  zone.  A second  echelon  division  of  the  14th  CAA  is  headquartered  (tic 
Rodenwisch).  The  enemy  can  conduct  local  counterattacks  to  support  its  defense 
and  use  nonpersistent  chemicals  to  reinforce  its  obstacles.  Most  of  the  committed 
enemy  helicopters  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  during  the  attack.  We  expect 
that  renewed  helicopter  activity  may  herald  the  approach  of  the  16th  CAA. 


b.  Friendly  Forces. 

(1)  10th  (US)  Corps  attack  NET  130400A  19_  to  seize  the  Plauen  area.  The 
corps  must  seize  the  dominating  terrain  in  the  Plauen  area  and  seal  off  the 
corridor  before  the  enemy  can  reinforce  with  elements  of  the  16th  CAA,  and 
continue  their  attack.  On  order,  continues  the  attack  to  the  north. 

(2)  No  friendly  forces  forward  of  the  201st  ACR. 

(3)  No  friendly  forces  forces  to  the  flank  of  the  201st  ACR. 

(4)  23d  AD  follows  l/201st  ACR  and  attacks  to  seize  OBJ  Baltimore. 

(5)  25th  AD  follows  3/201st  ACR  and  attacks  to  seize  OBJ  Washington. 

(6)  52d  ID  (Mech)  follows  25th  AD  and  is  corps  reserve. 

(7)  1st  Bn  (HAWK)  461st  ADA  direct  support  to  25th  AD. 

(8)  Elements  of  the  10th  TAF  supports  10th  (US)  Corps  with  80  sorties  a day. 

c.  Attachments  and  Detachments.  See  Task  Organization. 
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2.  MISSION 

201st  ACR  covers  10th  (US)  Corps  attack  at  130400A  Jul  19_  from  PL 
BUFORD  (LD)  (PA  678785  to  QA  155285)  to  PL  BUD  (VR  370773  to  QB 
000045).  On  order,  assist  forward  passage  of  10th  (US)  Corps.  On  order,  cover 
corps  right  flank. 

3.  EXECUTION 

a.  Concept  of  the  Operation  (Annex  B Operation  Overlay).  The  201st  ACR  must 
clear  the  way  for  corps  counterattack  between  PL  BUFORD  and  PL  BUD.  This 
terrain  has  been  fought  across  repeatedly  and  has  suffered  significant  damage. 
The  squadrons  must  determine  traffic  ability  in  zone,  identify  and  if  possible, 
clear  obstacles  along  ROUTE  GALLOP  (regimental  MSR),  destroy  enemy 
security  elements  and  find  the  enemy’s  main  defensive  belt.  This  will  allow  the 
corps  to  quickly  seize  the  Plauen  area  and  seal  off  the  Hof  Corridor  before  the 
enemy  can  reinforce  and  continue  his  attack. 

(1)  Maneuver.  130400A  Jul  19_  201st  ACR  attacks  through  52d  ID  (M)  and 
conducts  offensive  cover  with  3 squadrons  abreast:  1st  Squadron  on  the  left 
(north),  3d  Squadron  in  the  center,  and  2d  Squadron  on  the  right  (south).  4/201  st 
ACR  conducts  a zone  reconnaissance  forward  of  the  regiment.  TF  2-10  AR 
follows  3d  Squadron  as  the  regimental  reserve.  On  order,  assist  forward  passage 
of  10th  (US)  Corps.  On  order,  cover  the  corps  right  flank. 

(2)  Fires. 

(a)  Priority  of  fires  to  4/201  st  ACR,  ground  squadron  in  contact,  then 
TF  2-10  upon  commitment.  DPICM  will  be  used  against  light  skinned 
armored  vehicles. 

(b)  Target  engagement  priority:  ADA,  C3,  ATGM. 

(c)  10th  TAF  supports  201st  ACR  with  30  sorties.  Target  engagement 
priority  to  field  fortifications. 

(d)  ADA  weapon  condition/control  status:  red/tight. 


(3)  Intelligence  and  electronic  warfare.  Priority  of  collection  effort  is  to  locate 
in  order,  ADA  radars,  DAGS,  and  divisional  CPs.  Priority  of  jamming  to 
divisional  and  regimental  command  nets  and  fire  control  nets. 


(4)  Obstacles,  mines,  and  fortifications.  Priority  of  engineer  mission  is 
mobility,  countermobility,  and  survivability.  Priority  of  effort  is  to  3/20 1st  ACR. 


b.  Tasks  to  Maneuver  Units. 

(1)  1/201  ACR. 

(a)  Coordinate  forward  passage  of  lines  through  1st  Bde  of  52d  ID  (M), 
at  contact  points  201,  202,  and  203,  at  122200A  Jul  19_. 
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(b)  Conduct  forward  passage  of  lines  along  ROUTES  IOWA, 
ARIZONA,  TEXAS,  UTAH,  FLORIDA,  MAINE,  OHIO,  and  IDAHO  at 
passage  points  B,  C,  E,  I,  K,  M,  V,  and  Y. 

(c)  Conduct  reconnaissance  in  zone  from  PL  BUFORD  (LD)  to  PL 
BUD  (LOA)  at  130400A  Jul  19_. 

(d)  On  order,  defend  corps  right  flank  between  PL  SHERMAN 
(044458)  and  PL  HOOD  (885563). 

(e)  On  order,  assist  forward  passage  of  elements  of  the  10th  (US) 
Corps. 


(2)  2/201  ACR. 

(a)  Coordinate  forward  passage  of  lines  through  2d  Bde  of  52d  ID 
(M),  at  contact  points  301,302,  and  303,  at  122200A  Jul  19_. 

(b)  Conduct  forward  passage  of  lines  along  ROUTES  DALLAS, 
RENO,  RADCLIFF,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  MIAMI,  ATLANTA, 
NASHVILLE  at  passage  points  G,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  and  W. 

(c)  Conduct  reconnaissance  in  zone  from  PL  BUFORD  (LD)  to  PL 
BUD  (LOA)  at  130400A  Jul  19_. 

(d)  On  order,  defend  corps  right  flank  between  PL  STUART  (029670) 
and  PL  BUD  (098769). 

(e)  On  order,  assist  forward  passage  of  elements  of  the  10th  (US) 
corps. 


(3)  3/201  ACR. 

(a)  Coordinate  forward  passage  of  lines  through  3d  Bde  of  52d  ID 
(M),  at  contact  points  101,102,  and  103,  at  122200 A Jul  19_. 

(b)  Conduct  forward  passage  of  lines  along  ROUTES  YELLOW, 
GREEN,  BLACK,  RED,  WHITE,  BLUE,  ORANGE,  and  PURPLE  at 
passage  points,  A,  D,  F,  H,  J,  L,  U,  and  Z. 

(c)  Conduct  reconnaissance  in  zone  from  PL  BUFORD  (LD)  to  PL 
BUD  (LOA)  at  130400A  Jul  19_. 

(d)  Perform  reconnaissance  of  ROUTE  GALLOP  from  PL  BUFORD 
to  PL  BUD. 

(e)  On  order,  assist  the  forward  passage  of  elements  of  the  10th  (US) 
corps. 

(f)  On  order,  defend  corps  right  flank  between  PL  HOOD  (885563) 
and  PL  STUART  (029670). 
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(4)  4/201  ACR. 

(a)  Conduct  forward  passage  of  lines  through  air  corridor  WHISKEY. 

(b)  Conduct  a zone  reconnaissance  forward  of  the  ground  squadrons  at 
130600 A Jul  19_. 

(c)  Attack  companies  will  constitute  regimental  reserve,  and  be  able  to 
respond  immediately  to  all  situations  developing  in  the  regimental  zone  of 
action. 

(d)  On  order,  screen  forward  of  regiment’s  cover  of  corps  right  flank 
from  PL  BUFORD. 


c.  Tasks  to  Combat  Support. 

(1)  201st  Engineer  Company. 

(a)  Priority  of  mission,  mobility  along  ROUTE  GALLOP  and  squadron 
axis  of  advance,  countermobility  should  enemy  counterattack,  survivability 
for  regiment  CPs,  RSA. 

(b)  Priority  of  effort,  mobility  along  ROUTE  GALLOP. 


(2)  201st  MP  Company. 

(a)  Priority  to  coverage  of  3d  Squadron’s  sector. 

(b)  Annex  A (Intelligence). 

(c)  Annex  E (Electronic  Warfare). 

(3)  2/27  MP  Company.  Provide  security  and  traffic  control  for  ROUTE 
GALLOP. 


(4)  Fire  Support. 

(a)  Air  support. 

(b)  Daily  sortie  allocation  (for  planning): 


1.  l/201stACR — 6. 

2.  2/201stACR — 6. 

3.  3/201stACR — 6. 

4.  Regiment  Control  — 12. 


(c)  See  Appendix  2 (CAS  Plan),  Annex  C (Fire  Support). 

(d)  Chemical.  Annex  D (Chemical  Support). 
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(e)  Field  artillery. 

1.  General.  63d  FA  Bde  DS  to  201  ACR,  on  order,  GS  10th  (US) 
Corps. 

2.  Organization  for  combat. 

a.  2-631  FA  (155,  SP)  DS  3/201  ACR. 

b.  2-633  FA  (155,  SP)  DS  1/201  ACR. 

c.  2-634  FA  (203,  SP)  GSR  2/662  FA. 

d.  2-662  FA  (155,  SP)  DS  2/201  ACR. 

e.  3-141  FA  (203,  SP)  GS  201st  ACR. 


(5)  201st  ADA  Btry.  Priority  of  protection  to  63d  FA  Bale,  regimental  main 
CP,  RSA. 


(6)  201  NBC  Recon. 

(a)  Perform  continuous  monitoring,  within  capability,  across  regimental 
zone. 

(b)  On  order,  establish  decontamination  sites  and  vicinity  regimental 
bains. 


(7)  Reserve.  TF  2-10. 

(a)  Follow  3d  Squadron  on  ROUTE  GALLOP. 

(b)  On  order,  attack  in  regimental  zone  to  destroy  enemy  forces. 

(c)  On  order,  revert  to  25th  AD  control. 


d.  Coordinating  Instructions. 

(1)  Task  organization  effective  121200L  Jul  19_. 

(2)  Squadrons  will  make  direct  coordination  with  units  on  FEBA  for 
passage  of  lines  and  battle  handover. 

(3)  Troop  safety;  MAX  exposure  50  rads,  OEG  negligible  risk  to  unwarned 
exposed  personnel. 
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(4)  Movement  instructions 

(a)  SP  time_  Jul  19_. 

(b)  Routes  of  march. 


ROUTE  HORSE 
1/201  ACR 
4/201  ACR 
2-633  FA 
201  MI  Co 


ROUTE  TROT 
2/201  ACR 
4/201  ACR 
2-662  FA 
2-634  FA 
RSA 
All  others 


ROUTE  CANTER 
3/201  ACR 
TF2-10 
2-631  FA 

201  ADA  BTRY  (-) 
TOC,  TAC  CP 


(5)  PIR. 

(a)  Report  nationality  of  enemy  forces  in  contact 

(b)  Report  observation  of  enemy  decontamination  equipment,  vehicles, 
and  MOPP  levels. 


(6)  OIR.  Report  any  contact  with  friendly  organized  partisan  bands. 

(7)  Weapons  condition/control  status:  Red/Tight. 

(8)  Coordinating  altitude  for  helicopters  100  feet  AGL  in  zone.  500  feet 
from  corps  rear  to  FLOT,  200  feet  buffer  zone  between  helicopters  and 
fixed-wing  aircraft  throughout  corps  sector. 


4.  SERVICE  SUPPORT  - Annex  F (Service  Support) 

5.  COMMAND  AND  SIGNAL 

a.  Command. 

(1)  TOC  and  TAC  CP  collocated  initially  PA  836295. 

(2)  Command  group  will  initially  follow  3d  Squadron. 

(3)  Corps  TAC  CP  located  initially  in  corps  AA. 

(4)  Succession  of  command  will  be  Cdr,  1st  Squadron;  Cdr,  2d  Squadron; 
Cdr,  3d  Squadron. 
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b.  Signal. 

(1)  SOI  index  9-3,  Edition  A,  in  effect. 

(2)  Radio-listening  silence  in  effect  from  130130A  Jul  19_  until  passage  of 
lines. 

(3)  The  TOC  will  displace  on  order  behind  3d  Squadron  along  ROUTE 
GALLOP  to— 

PA  949571. 

QA  003648. 

(4)  The  TAC  CP  will  displace  on  order  behind  3d  Squadron  along  ROUTE 
GALLOP  to— 

PA  935548. 

PA  976647. 

QA  065739. 


Section  IX.  Subordinate  Initiative 

Initiative  means  setting  or  changing  the  terms  of  battle  by  action.  Cavalry 
troopers  at  all  levels  must  exercise  initiative.  The  cavalry  battlefield  is  the  most 
fluid  and  chaotic  of  all  battlefields.  Long  distances  for  communications,  EW, 
operations  such  as  reconnaissance  or  screen  involving  a great  deal  of  movement 
and  maneuver,  and  highly-lethal  munitions  combine  to  make  an  environment 
where  cavalry  units  must  rely  on  decentralized  execution  and  decision  authority. 
Although  decentralization  risks  some  loss  of  precision  in  execution,  it  is  usually 
preferable  to  inaction.  Cavalry  units  achieve  decentralization  with  subordinate 
leaders  who  are  willing  and  able  to  act  independently  within  the  framework  of 
the  higher  commander’s  intent.  Subordinate  initiative  allows  for — 

• Leaders  to  act  and  make  decisions  when  out  of  contact  with  higher 
headquarters. 

• Decentralized  decision  making  during  execution  which  reduces  time 
needed  for  decisions  and  increases  momentum. 

• Providing  latitude  for  subordinates  to  accomplish  their  tasks  which 
increases  combat  power  and  effectiveness. 


This  section  discusses  techniques  of  enhancing  subordinate  initiative  in  combat. 
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ENVIRONMENT 

Initiative  requires  audacity  which  normally  involves  risk-taking  and  an 
atmosphere  that  supports  it.  Decentralization  demands  subordinates  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks  and  superiors  who  nurture  that  willingness  in  their 
subordinates.  This  concept  of  mission-oriented  tactics  (focus  on  the  intent) 
instead  of  orders-oriented  tactics  (focus  on  the  order)  presupposes  tactical 
expertise  and  mental  agility  on  the  part  of  troop  commanders  and  platoon 
leaders.  When  exercising  initiative,  subordinates  must  thoroughly  understand  the 
commander’s  intent  and  place  themselves  one  or  two  levels  higher  and  see  the 
concept  of  the  commander  at  that  level. 


"The  concept  of  . . .‘mission  tactics’  during  that  war  [against  Austria  1866]  made 
it  the  responsibility  of  each  German  officer  and  NCO,  and  even  Moltke’s 
‘youngest  soldier,’  to  do  without  question  or  doubt  whatever  the  situation 
required,  as  he  personally  saw  it.  Omission  and  inactivity  were  considered  worse 
than  a wrong  choice  of  expedient.  Even  disobedience  of  orders  was  not 
inconsistent  with  this  philosophy.”  A Perspective  on  Infantry.  MAJ  John  A. 
English,  (Praeger  Publishers,  NY,  1981). 


Leadership  of  this  type  must  form  part  of  daily  life  and  commanders  must 
exercise  their  subordinates  in  this  technique. 


MISSION  ORDERS 

Mission  Statement.  Mobile  warfare  compels  commanders  and  leaders  to  use 
short  orders.  In  a rapidly  changing  situation  it  may  only  be  possible  to  pass 
essential  details  of  orders.  In  these  cases,  the  phrasing  of  the  mission  statement  to 
subordinate  commanders  is  all-important.  A mission  consists  of — 

• Task. 


Z Purpose  of  the  task. 


It  is  acceptable  and  traditional  to  note  the  type  operation,  attack  or  defend,  for 
example,  when  coupled  with  the  task  and  its  purpose.  The  task  tells  the 
commander  what  he  is  to  do.  and  the  purpose  tells  him  why  his  commander 
wants  him  to  do  it. | Figure  2-48|  lists  sample  tactical  “tasks”  which  commanders 
might  assign  to  subordinates. 
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SAMPLE  TACTICAL  TASK  MENU 


Block 

Enemy  Forces 

Breach 

Obstacles  Or  Enemy  Position 

Clear 

Terrain 

Contain 

Fnemy  Forces 

Delay 

Enemy  Forces 

Destroy 

Enemy  Forces 

Fix 

Enemy  Forces 

Guard 

Friendly  Forces 

Screen 

Friendly  Forces 

Secure 

Terrain 

Seize 

Terrain 

Suppress 

Enemy  Forces 

Not  All-inclusive 


Figure  2-48.  Sample  tasks. 

The  commander  desiring  to  use  mission  orders  would  avoid  phrasing  his  order — 

“l/201st  ACR  DEFENDS  (TYPE  OPERATION)  IN  SECTOR 
ALONG  PL  ALPHA  NLT  0600  HRS  25  JUNE.” 


He  would  instead  say — 

“1/20 1st  ACR  DEFENDS  IN  SECTOR  ALONG  PL  ALPHA  NLT 
260600  JAN  TO  BLOCK  HWY  254  (TASK)  ALLOWING  THE 
ACR  MAIN  EFFORT  TO  MOVE  THROUGH  LAUTERBACH 
UNIMPEDED  (PURPOSE).” 


The  commander  of  1/20 1st  ACR  would  then  focus  on  the  purpose  portion  of  the 
statement.  In  the  first  example,  if  the  enemy  attempted  to  bypass  the  l/201st 
sector,  the  SCO  would  probably  be  hesitant  to  take  action.  In  the  second 
example,  the  SCO  would  know  that  he  has  the  latitude  to  attack,  defend,  or  delay 
as  long  as  he  accomplishes  his  task  and  purpose.  He  would  also  know  that  he 
could  and  should  do  something  other  than  “block  HWY  254”  if  necessary  to  keep 
the  main  effort  from  being  impeded.  For  instance,  if  the  enemy  attempted  to 
bypass  his  sector  and  he  knew  he  was  the  only  one  capable  of  blocking  the 
enemy,  he  would  go  after  him  and  prevent  him  from  impeding  the  ACR  main 
effort. 


In  some  cases,  commanders  may  want  to  provide  subordinate  commanders  with 
only  the  purpose  of  their  mission  (such  as  allowing  the  squadron  main  effort  to 
move  to  the  objective  unimpeded).  The  commander  could  do  this  when  utilizing 
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a formation  or  when  the  unit  is  operating  a long  distance  away.  This  provides 
maximum  flexibility  to  the  subordinate  commander  on  where  he  positions  his 
unit  and  how  he  fulfills  the  purpose  of  his  mission. 

Commanders  should  focus  on  the  purpose  of  the  mission. 

Figure  2-49  shows  the  phrasing  of  some  sample  mission  orders  allowing  for 
subordinate  initiative  which  were  given  in  combat. 


Ml  tiion 

“24  Pi  Div  is  tD  dantroy  the  enemy  pe<istr«ti  on  bv  counttr*tt*ci<  *nd  regain 
FEBA.  " 

Concept 

"It'*  my  intention 

-tint  to  contain  penetrated  enemy  +ort«  by  task  force  H , and  then 
-to  attack  with  task  -force  'M'  into  the  deep  enemy  flank  north  d-1 
Veesly,  and 

-to  regain  FEBA. 

For  this  purpose,  task  force  'M'  has  to  determine  the  time  of 
counterattack  by  your  own  decision,  when  you  believe  tD  have  the  best  time 
to  attack  according  to  my  DPPLAN. 

I’ll  move  with  task  force  H’  - Out’1 

Extract,  LT5s  F.  M.  won  Senger  und  Etterlin,  Per 
Began sen  1 aq . 

"Emmy,  bypass  ms  and  set  up  a block  towards  Ounsitra,  at  the  next  road 
Junction. " 

"...When  you  reach  the  junction,  deploy  so  you  can  see  any  movement  on  the 
roaa  out  of  town,  and  get  ready  tD  fire  fast." 

Avigdor  Kahalani,  The  Heights  of  Courage;  A Tank 
Leader  s war  on  the  Golan,  p 9 L.?.  Greenwood  Frees, 
Meat  port , Connecticut’  19B4. 

“Another  platoon  of  the  3d  Company,  as  well  as  Albrecht's  heavy 
machine-gun  platoon,  dig  in  on  Headquarter*  Knoll  So  as  to  cover  the 
crater  field  on  Mount  Casna  and  the  west  slope  with  fire.  They  will 
prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  bare  part  of  Mount  Cosna  and 
threatening  the  combat  outposts  on  the  left  flank  by  day." 

Rommel,  Attack* . p.  173i  Athena  Press,  Inc., 
Vienna,  Virginia?  1979. 

. . .£'.43o  hurried  through  the  obstacles  and  were  soon  in  the  hostile 
position.  After  a short  rifle  and  hand  grenade  Struggle,  the  garrison 
fled  and  I quickly  disposed  the  companies  as  they  arrived: 

"1st  Company  toward  the  East,  3th  Company  toward  the  North,  4th 
Company  toward  the  South.  Each  company  is  to  roll  up  the  hostile 
position*  for  160  yards,  then  halt  and  occupy  and  organise  the  position. 
Maintain  active  reconnai usance  to  your  front." 

Ibid.  , p . 194. 


Figure  2-49.  Sample  historical  orders  allowing  for  subordinate  initiative. 
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Whenever  a subordinate  commander  varies  from  the  letter  of  an  order  he  (he 
attacks  instead  of  defends)  should  notify  the  higher  commander  of  his  actions  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Nested  Concepts.  Ensuring  all  subordinate  commanders  understand  which  unit 
is  the  main  effort  is  key  to  decentralized  execution.  The  concept  of  operations  at 
each  level  should  fit  within  and  support  the  concept  of  operations  and  intent  at 
the  next  higher  level  just  as  mixing  bowls  of  different  sizes  fit  within  the  next 
larger  bowl. 

Control  Measures.  Commanders  must  ensure  that  control  measures  do  not 
unnecessarily  restrict  subordinates  as  they  accomplish  their  tasks.  Some  cavalry 
operations  require  the  establishment  of  boundaries,  LD,  PL’s,  and  limits  of 
advance  (LOA)  in  order  for  all  critical  tasks  to  be  accomplished.  In  a zone 
reconnaissance,  for  instance,  SCOs  must  assign  troop  sectors  to  ensure  that  he 
covers  all  necessary  terrain.  Some  operations,  such  as  attack  or  movement  to 
contact,  may  be  better  performed  using  TIRS  and  SOP  battle  plays  instead  of 
zones. 

Forward  Leadership.  The  environment  on  AirLand  Battle  makes  it  imperative 
that  commanders  position  themselves  forward  on  the  battlefield.  The  commander 
must  have  a view  of  the  terrain,  the  enemy  and  his  own  situation  to  make  quality 
and  prompt  decisions.  He  must  lead  by  example  and  make  his  presence  felt, 
especially  when  the  situation  is  critical.  He  must  use  his  personality,  charisma, 
and  character  in  decisive  phases  of  a battle  to  maintain  his  influence  on  the 
momentum  of  attacking  troops  or  to  ensure  they  hold  a position.  Because  of  the 
frontage  and  depth  of  the  cavalry  battlefield  and  the  effect  of  EW,  the  RCO  may 
not  always  be  able  to  talk  directly  to  a SCO  and  likewise  for  SCOs  talking  to 
troop  commanders.  Also,  subordinate  commanders  may  be  involved  in  close 
action  combat  and  unable  to  personally  answer  the  call.  The  XO  or  S3  should 
take  the  call  and  act  accordingly.  Commanders  that  allow  for  this  leadership 
technique  facilitate  decentralized  execution  and  enhance  subordinate  initiative. 


EXAMPLES 


Example  #1  (see  Figure  2-50).  The  corps  is  attacking  to  seize  a crossing  over  a 
major  watercourse  before  the  enemy  can  establish  a deliberate  defensive  position 
along  the  river.  The  corps  commander  is  planning  a hasty  river  crossing 
operation  as  he  anticipates  that  the  enemy  will  attempt  to  destroy  all  bridges 
across  the  river.  The  ACR  is  performing  offensive  cover  for  the  corps  with 
specified  tasks  of  seizing  a particular  bridge  (OBJ  STUART)  to  cross  the  river 
before  the  enemy  can  destroy  it,  and  reconnoitering  forward  of  the  divisions  to 
prevent  them  from  being  deployed  prematurely.  The  mission  of  1st  Squadron  is 
“to  perform  movement  to  contact  to  OBJ  STUART,  attack  to  seize  the  bridge  and 
establish  a defensive  position  in  the  town  on  the  farside  to  allow  the  corps  to 
cross  the  river  before  the  enemy  can  establish  a deliberate  defensive  position.” 
As  his  squadron  nears  the  river,  the  SCO  receives  a report  from  B Troop  that  the 
bridge  is  heavily  defended  by  an  enemy  MRR.  After  he  orders  his  troop 
commanders  to  reconnoiter  for  another  crossing  site,  the  C Troop  commander 
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reports  locating  an  undefended  ford  site  suitable  for  bridging  10  kilometers  south 
of  the  bridge.  The  SCO  immediately  orders  C Troop  to  recnnoiter  the  farside  of 
the  ford  site  and  secure  it.  He  then  orders  B Troop  to  screen  the  enemy  unit  at  the 
bridge,  and  A Troop  and  D Company  to  cross  the  ford  site  behind  C Troop  and 
defend  on  the  farside  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  interdicting  the  crossing  of  the 
following  battalions.  He  then  radios  the  ACR  commander,  notifying  him  of  his 
actions  and  of  the  location  of  the  ford  site.  THE  SCO  KNEW  THAT  THE 
PURPOSE  WAS  TO  SECURE  A CROSSING  SITE. 


Figure  2-50.  Example  #1  scenario. 


Example  #2  (se<  Figure  2-51).  The  corps  is  defending  in  sector  with  the  ACR 
forward  in  a security  area,  two  divisions  abreast  along  the  FEBA,  and  one 
division  in  reserve.  The  ACR  mission  is  a defensive  cover  to  strip  away  the 
enemy  reconnaissance  elements,  identify  the  enemy  main  effort,  and  slow  the 
enemy  attack  gaining  maneuver  time  and  space  for  the  corps  commander.  The  2d 
Squadron’s  mission  is  to  defend  in  sector  to  destroy  enemy  division,  regimental, 
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and  battalion  reconnaissance  elements,  and  destroy  the  advance  guard  of  the  lead 
regiment.  H Company  is  the  squadron  reserve.  The  H Company  commander 
monitors  a report  from  the  E Troop  commander  that  an  enemy  battalion  has 
penetrated  in  the  E Troop  sector.  After  receiving  no  orders  to  counterattack  the 
H Company  commander  attempts  to  call  the  SCO.  The  H Company  commander 
is  unable  to  raise  the  commander,  TAC  CP,  or  TOC.  He  immediately  maneuvers 
his  company  so  as  to  strike  the  enemy  battalion  in  the  flank.  H Company 
destroys  the  battalion.  After  the  engagement,  the  S3  comes  up  on  the  command 
net  and  assumes  command.  He  informs  subordinate  commanders  that  the  SCO 
was  incapacitated  and  the  TOC  was  destroyed  by  artillery.  THE  COMPANY 
COMMANDER  KNEW  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SQUADRON  MISSION 
WAS  TO  DESTROY  THE  BATTALION. 


Figure  2-51.  Example  #2  scenario. 
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Section  X.  Lessons  Learned 

TRAINING  CENTERS 

Command.  “Position  for  the  whole  battle,  not  just  initial  contact.’T 

It  is  possible  that  officers  misinterpret  the  principle  that  the  commanders  must 
share  battle  risks  to  mean  that  he  must  be  at  the  point  of  greatest  danger.  The 
commander  should  not  walk  point,  unless  the  act  of  personal  courage  is  the  key 
to  the  success  and  survival  of  the  unit. 

The  majority  of  commanders  “killed”  at  the  NTC  chose  positions  where  they 
quickly  became  involved  in  firefights. . . [Sjmall  arms  and  observed  indirect  fires 
cause  the  majority  of  casualties  among  actual  commanders. ..During  1987,  fifteen 
percent  of  the  command  vehicle  “kills”  recorded  at  the  NTC  were  due  to  friendly 
fire. 

Commanders  who  actively  engaged  the  enemy  with  their  weapon  systems  were 
three  times  more  likely  to  be  killed  than  those  who  fought  their  unit  and  fired  at 
last  resort. 

A problem  at  the  NTC  and  common  in  historical  accounts  is  the  disappearance  of 
the  commander  at  a critical  point  in  the  battle.. .At  the  NTC  most  task  forces  take 
from  15  to  20  minutes  to  reestablish  command  and  control  after  a task  force 
commander’s  “death”.  This  is  too  long. 

",..[T]he  subordinate  leaders  need  to  know  by  rote  who  will  take  charge,  what  to 
do,  and  how  to  act  on  the  commander’s  intent  until  the  succession  is  complete. 

Leaderless  units  tend  to  remain  stationary  in  the  defense  and  lose  momentum  in 
the  attack... the  volume  of  fire  drops  off  or  becomes  disjointed. "2 

"Designating  a subordinate  to  observe  and  report  if  the  commander’s  vehicle  is 
hit  greatly  reduces  the  length  of  time  during  a succession  of  command."3 

"Troop  commander  must  place  himself  to  see  as  much  of  the  battlefield  as 
possible. "4 

Continuous  Operations.  "The  task  force  commander  and  his  deputy  need 
wingmen.  These  vehicles  provide  protection,  act  as  back-up  command  vehicles 
or  initiate  the  command  succession  process  when  the  commander’s  tank/track  is 
hit. 

Sleep  deprivation  causes  leaders... to  make  mistakes  and  decisions  which  directly 
or  indirectly  cause  'death'  of  not  only  themselves  but  their  units. "5 

Communications.  "One  way  to  improve  performance  is  "the  use  of  well  defined 
methods  (tactical  SOPs)  for  passing  intelligence. "6 

Intelligence  Preparation  of  the  Battlefield.  “The  situational  template  should  be 
provided  to  subordinate  commanders  in  the  orders  brief... A key  part  of  time 
management  is  getting  instructions  and  guidance  to  subordinate  units  early  on.  "7 
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HISTORICAL 

Vignette  #1  (Troop-Leading  Procedures)  World  War  II — Eastern  Front. 

“Orders  were  exclusively  verbal.  The  divisional  commander  made  his  decision 
for  the  next  day  during  the  evening,  and  he  gave  the  necessary  orders  verbally  to 
his  regimental  commanders  on  the  battlefield;  then  he  returned  to  his  main 
headquarters  and  discussed  his  intentions  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  48  Panzer 
Corps.  If  approval  was  obtained  the  regiments  were  sent  the  wireless  message: 
‘no  changes’  and  all  moves  were  carried  out  according  to  plan.  If  there  were 
fundamental  changes,  the  divisional  commander  visited  all  his  regiments  during 
the  night  and  gave  them  necessary  orders,  again  verbally.  Divisional  operations 
were  conducted  from  the  forward  position  on  the  battlefield.  The  divisional 
commander  had  his  place  with  the  group  which  was  to  make  the  main  effort;  he 
visited  the  regiment  several  times  a day.  The  divisional  headquarters  was 
somewhat  farther  back  and  did  not  change  its  location  during  operations.  There 
information  was  collected  and  collated,  supplies  were  handled,  and 
reinforcements  sent  on  their  way.  Communications  between  the  divisional 
commander  and  his  staff  were  maintained  by  R/T;  there  were  few  opportunities 
to  make  use  of  the  telephone. "8 

Vignette  #2  (Subordinate  Initiative — Regitment/Brigade)  World  War 
II — Western  Front,  1945.  “The  US  12th  Army  Group,  under  General  Bradley, 
was  ostensibly  in  support  of  Montgomery's  21st  Army  Group  attack  north  of  the 
Ruhr.  That  they  were  playing  second  fiddle  to  Montgomery  did  not  sit  well.  The 
climate  was  right  for  the  Americans  to  seize  some  of  the  limelight  from  Britain. 

The  9th  Armored  Division,  under  Major  General  Leonard  was  divided  into  two 
combat  commands.  CCB,  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Hoge,  had  the  actual 
mission  of  attacking  to  seize  the  town  of  Remagen.  Orders  to  CCB  did  not 
include  the  seizure  of  the  Ludendorf  Bridge.  "9 

“But  it  was  Hoge  himself  who  saw  the  chance  of  capturing  the  bridge  and  urged 
his  units  on  through  the  town  of  Remagen  towards  the  bridge  approaches. ..Hoge, 
whose  drive  had  got  his  units  onto  the  approaches  quickly,  ready  to  attack  under 
fire  protection,  now  received  an  order  from  III  US  Corps.  That  days  operation,  to 
take  Sinzig  and  Remagen,  was  cancelled.  Instead  he  was  to  drive  south  along  the 
river  towards  the  good-crossing  place  at  Koblenz,  now  being  threatened  by  an 
unofficial  advance  of  Patton’s  Third  US  Army. 

If  Hoge  let  the  attack  on  the  bridge  go  on,  he  would  be  disobeying  orders.  If  the 
Germans  blew  the  bridge  under  his  leading  troops,  he  might  lose  a battalion  for 
nothing,  and  contrary  to  orders;  and  would  almost  certainly  lose  his  command 
and  ruin  his  career.  Only  a success  can  justify  disobedience,  and  the  chances  of 
success  were  not  high... On  the  other  hand,  the  prize  was  a great  one,  and  might 
both  shorten  the  war  and  save  many  American  lives  later.  Hoge  ordered  the 
attack  to  go  on.’TO 

Vignette  #3  (Subordinate  Initiative — Squadron/Battalion)  WII — Western 
Front,  1944  (see  Figure  2-52).  “On  23  December  1944,  CCR  of  the  4th 
Armored  Division  had  just  taken  Bigonville  on  the  division  east  flank  and  was 
counting  its  prisoners,  waiting  for  orders,  and  making  plans  for  feeding  its  troops 
a big  Christmas  dinner  when  Colonel  Blanchard  heard  from  the  division 
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commander.  The  order  given  was  brief:  move  to  Neufchateau  (on  the  division 
west  flank)  at  once.  Starting  an  hour  after  midnight  the  combat  command  was 
near  Neufchateau  when  it  received  other  and  more  detailed  orders — attack 
toward  Bastogne  to  assist  the  advance  of  CCB  and  to  protect  the  left  flank  of  the 
division  and  the  corps. 


Figure  2-52.  Relief  of  Bastogne. 
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For  this  task  CCR  had  the  37th  Tank  Battalion  (Lt.  Col.  Creighton  W.  Abrams), 
the  53d  Armored  Infantry  Battalion  (Lt.  Col.  George  Jaques),  the  94th  Armored 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  and  a battery  of  155-mm  howitzers.... 


When  CCR  started  for  Remichampagne  on  the  morning  of  26  December,  the 
ground  was  frozen,  and  tank  going  was  even  better  than  it  had  been  during  the 
summer  pursuit  across  France.... 


Next  was  Clochimont.  CCR  was  reaching  the  point  where  a collision  with  the 
enemy  main  line  of  resistance  could  be  expected  or  a strong  counterattack  be 
suffered.... Orders  called  for  the  attack  to  be  continued  toward  Sibret,  over  to  the 
northwest,  but  this  town  was  probably  well  defended  and  German  tanks,  more 
likely  than  not,  would  be  found  guarding  the  main  road.  The  37th  Tank  Battalion 
had  lost  tanks  here  and  there  along  the  way  and  had  no  more  than  twenty 
Shermans  in  operation.  The  53d  Armored  Infantry  Battalion,  weak  to  begin  with, 
now  was  short  230  men.  The  two  battalion  commanders,  Abrams  and  Jaques, 
stood  by  the  road  discussing  the  next  move  and  watching  what  looked  like 
hundreds  of  cargo  planes  flying  overhead  en  route  to  drop  supplies  to  the  101st 
when  Abrams  suggested  that  they  try  a dash  through  Assenois  straight  into 
Bastogne.  It  was  true  that  Sibret  was  next  on  the  CCR  itinerary,  but  it  was  known 
to  be  strongly  held  and  Bastogne  was  the  4th  Armored  Division  objective.  Jaques 
agreed.... It  was  now  about  1520.... 


At  1650  (the  time  is  indelibly  recorded  in  the  4th  Armored  Division  record) 
Boggess  (lead  tank  commander)  saw  some  engineers  in  friendly  uniform 
preparing  to  assault  a pillbox  near  the  highway.  These  were  men  from  the  326th 
Airborne  Engineer  Battalion  contact  with  the  Bastogne  garrison  had  been  made. 
Twenty  minutes  later  Colonel  Abrams  (subsequently  awarded  the  DSC  for  the 
action  at  Assenois)  shook  hands  with  General  McAuliffe,  who  had  come  to  the 
outpost  line  to  welcome  the  relieving  force.”  11 


Vignette  #4  (Subordinate  Initiative — Troop)  World  War  II — Sicily,  1943 
(see  Figure  2-53).  “The  unit’s  new  mission  was — 


l.To  reconnoiter  the  mute  of  advance  of  the  3d  Infantry  Division  west  of 
Agrigento. 


2.To  reconnoiter  the  roads  and  area  north  to  Aragona. 


3. To  secure  the  right  flank  of  the  infantry  against  an  expected  counterattack  by 
enemy  forces. 
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Figure  2-53.  3d  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Troop — Sicily. 
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At  1300  on  17  July,  Lieutenant  Gunter  saw  a column  of  20  trucks  with  4 AT 
guns  (or  light  artillery)  moving  to  the  south  from  Aragona.  This  enemy  force, 
however,  was  too  far  away  for  any  immediate  action  on  the  platoon’s  part. 
Nevertheless,  the  message  was  relayed  immediately  to  TR  CP. 


Lieutenant  Dave  Waybur,  having  encountered  meanwhile  determined  resistance 
a few  miles  outside  of  Agrigento,  monitored  the  message.  He  decided  to  move 
around  the  right  flank  and  block  the  reported  enemy  column.  He  made  it  just  in 
time,  because  shortly  after  he  had  succeeded  in  deploying  his  platoon,  the  enemy 
column  rolled  into  view.  Waiting  until  all  of  the  vehicles  were  well  within  range, 
the  platoon  opened  fire  with  its  caliber  .50  and  caliber  .30  machine  guns. 
Lieutenant  Waybur  radioed  TR  CO  for  artillery  support.  The  attack  completely 
surprised  the  enemy.  Several  of  his  trucks  were  set  on  fire.  Confusion  was  rife. 
The  Italians  attempted  to  return  the  fire  with  their  machine  guns,  but  caliber  .50s 
enabled  the  reconnaissance  platoon  to  remain  out  of  hostile  range  and  fire  at  will. 
In  a few  minutes,  Lieutenant  Gunter  brought  his  platoon  up,  closed  on  the  tail  of 
the  column,  and  destroyed  several  vehicles  which  were  trying  to  make  a getaway. 
The  Italians  were  trapped.  The  artillery  fire  which  had  been  called  for  fell  on  its 
target  5 minutes  after  the  action  began.  The  reconnaissance  platoons  killed  or 
captured  the  few  remaining  enemy.  A probable  counterattack  against  the  flank  of 
the  infantry  had  been  smashed."12 


Vignette  #5  (Subordinate  Initiative — Staff  Officer).  Having  previously 
commanded  an  infantry  battalion  and  brigade,  in  1863,  Gouverner  K.  Warren 
was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General  and  appointed  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  was  in  this  capacity  on  2 July  1863. 

"Meade  directed  Warren  to  ride  posthaste  to  Little  Round  Top,  which  he 
recognized  as  a key  position  in  the  line,  and  investigate  the  situation. 
Accompanied  by  two  lieutenants  of  engineers  and  some  orderlies,  Warren 
mounted  quickly  and  sped  to  the  hill.  To  his  dismay,  except  for  two  or  three 
officers  of  the  signal  corps  he  found  no  troops  there.  Looking  off  to  the  west 
about  a mile  away  he  could  see  the  Confederate  battle  lines  stretching  far  enough 
south  along  the  Emmitsburg  road  to  overlap  Sickles’  position.  There  was  no  time 
to  lose;  suddenly  messengers  seemed  to  be  riding  everywhere  at  once.  Warren 
sent  a dispatch  to  Meade,  suggesting  that  a division  occupy  the  hill  immediately, 
and  another  one  to  Sickles  asking  for  help... 

Back  on  Little  Round  Top  Warren,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements,  decided  to  go  himself  and  locate  Sykes  and  his  Fifth  Corps."  13 

“The  story  is  now  told  by  Ziba  B.  Graham,  an  officer  in  the  Sixteenth  Michigan. 

‘Going  into  the  fight  we  progressed  near  to  the  Trostle  House  (Sickle’s 
Headquarters)  in  our  double-quick  movement  to  support  General  Birney,  when 
General  G.  K.  Warren  came  dashing  to  the  head  of  the  column  from  the  direction 
of  Little  Round  Top,  and  pointing  out  Little  Round  Top  to  Colonel  Strong 
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Vincent,  who  had  command  of  our  brigade,  said,  “I  take  the  responsibility  of 
detaching  your  brigade.  Give  the  command  to  double-quick  and  ride  forward 
with  me  to  Little  Round  Top.  To  lose  Little  Round  Top  would  be  fatal. 


The  command  was  given.  The  regiments  of  the  brigade  did  double-quick  and 
moved  right  forward  into  line,  formed  on  top,  the  ranks  closed  up.  General 
Warren,  taking  position  on  a large  boulder,  pointed  out  to  Colonel  Vincent  and 
Colonel  Welch  the  movements  of  Hood’s  division  of  Longstreet’s  corps. 


Turning  to  Vincent  he  gave  him  imperative  orders  to  hold  this  point  at  all 
hazards,  if  he  sacrificed  every  man  of  the  Third  Brigade,  promising  to  go 
immediately  for  reinforcements.'"14 


Vignette  #6  (Continuous  Operations).  “In  the  main  street  of  the  burning  village 
I found  the  regimental  commander.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Balck,  and  let  him 
describe  the  events  of  the  previous  night  to  me.  The  troops  were  overtired, 
having  had  no  real  rest  since  the  9th  of  May.  Ammunition  was  running  low.  The 
men  in  the  front  line  were  falling  asleep  in  their  slit  trenches.  Balck  himself,  in 
wind  jacket  and  with  a knotty  stick  in  this  hand,  told  me  that  the  capture  of  the 
village  had  only  succeeded  because,  when  his  officers  complained  about  the 
continuation  of  the  attack,  he  had  replied:  ‘In  that  case  I’ll  take  the  place  on  my 
own!’  And  had  moved  off.  His  men  had  thereupon  followed  him.”15 


Subordinate  Initiative.  “During  the  initial  stages  of  the  war,  Iraqi  commanders 
would  not  delegate  responsibility  below  company  level.  Junior  officers  and  NCO 
were  not  permitted  to  make  decisions.  Whenever  the  junior  officer  or  NCO  was 
faced  with  a situation  that  was  not  covered  by  orders,  he  would  stop  (if  attacking) 
or  remain  in  place  (if  defending)  and  wait  for  orders.  The  Iraqi  Army  paid  a high 
price  in  lives  and  equipment  by  attempting  to  lead  soldiers  from  several  echelons 
above.  During  the  battle  of  Kharromshahr  and  Abuaben,  which  cost  Iraq  well 
over  5,000  soldiers,  Iraqi  leaders  realized  they  had  not  prepared  their  junior 
leaders  to  make  the  types  of  decisions  to  fight  decentralized  battles  in  the  cities. 
Later  during  the  war  Iraq  began  to  encourage  the  junior  leaders  to  exercise 
battlefield  initiative  and  delegate  authority  down  to  the  lowest  level.”  16 


Troop-Leading  Procedures.  “Unit  commanders  should  visit  all  of  their  forward 
installations  at  least  once  daily.  They  should  be  accompanied  by  appropriate  staff 
officers.  Frequently  a unit  CO  will  receive  oral  intelligence  summaries  and  issue 
orders  or  corrective  instructions  on  the  spot.  Upon  return  to  his  CP,  the 
commander’ s attention  invariably  is  distracted  before  the  information  he  has 
gained  is  sent  on  its  way,  or  any  instructions  he  may  have  issued  are  reflected  in 
the  journal. 
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Officers  must  realize  the  extreme  importance  of  maps  covering  the  territory  in 
which  they  are  to  operate.  They  should  familiarize  themselves  thoroughly  with 
the  area.  They  should  be  able  to  throw  the  map  away.  It  is  downright  criminal  for 
any  officer  to  go  on  a mission  without  a map  or  actual  knowledge  of  the  terrain 
he  is  to  cover.  Noncommissioned  officers  also  must  be  able  to  read  maps, 
‘pinpoint’  themselves,  and  report  positions  by  coordinates.”! 7 

“The  success  of  a reconnoitering  force  of  whatever  size  depends  principally  on 
the  leader  and  on  the  clarity  of  the  orders  he  is  given."  18 


“In  WW  II,  we  used  no  written  orders,  other  than  for  historical  purposes.  In 
Vietnam,  we  used  written  orders  for  the  record. 


Face-to-face,  or  secure  voice,  is  the  only  practical  way  to  run  a battle.  Changes 
occur  too  fast  for  even  the  historical  order  to  be  put  on  paper-written  orders  are 
after-the-fact. 


...The  sand  table  is  important  if  time  and  means  permit.  Be  sure  you,  as 
commanders,  personally  explain  to  the  soldier  and  junior  leader.  Don’t  leave 
anything  to  chance."  19 


Continuous  Operations.  “The  operation  of  a CP  is  a 24-hour  job.  A definite 
schedule  of  hours  should  be  published  daily.  Experience  has  indicated  the 
desirability  of  4 hour  shifts.  Thereafter,  it  appears  that  their  efficiency 
decreases. "20 


Communication.  "Communication  often  was  the  key  to  success  in  moving 
rapidly,  concentrating  where  resistance  was  weakest,  bypassing  heavy  resistance, 
penetrating  into  rear  area  installations,  cutting  off  routes  of  enemy  withdrawal, 
preventing  demolition  of  bridges,  and  close  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
fighter  bomber  cover  in  reduction  of  strong  points,  neutralization  of  enemy 
armor,  and  scattering  enemy  units  forming  for  a counterattack."21 


"Training  for  the  Cavalry-Air  team  calls  for  particular  attention  to 
communication.  "22 


OTHER 

Command  and  Control  Techniques.  “The  Regiment  could  not  have  effectively 
executed  the  mission  without  TIRS. 


The  Regiment  uses  fixed  call  signs  only  in  a secure  net.  "23 
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Chapter  3 

RECONNAISSANCE 

OPERATIONS 


Section  I.  Summary  of  Fundamentals 

Fundamentals  of  reconnaissance  are  discussed  in  FM  17-95.  They  provide  guides 
and  general  rules  for  leaders  of  reconnaissance  missions.  The  fundamentals  of 
reconnaissance  are — 

• Employ  maximum  reconnaissance  force  forward.  Employ  all 
reconnaissance  assets  forward,  but  plan  for  rotation  of  reconnaissance 
assets  during  extended  reconnaissance  operations.  Scouts  should  be 
performing  reconnaissance  or  sleeping. 

• Orient  on  the  location  or  movement  of  the  reconnaissance  objective.  Focus 
the  direction  of  the  reconnaissance  on  an  enemy  force  or  terrian  feature, 
depending  on  the  purpose  of  the  mission. 

• Report  all  information  rapidly  and  accurately.  Providing  raw  combat 
information  quickly  to  the  higher  unit  commander  and  staff  is  the  most 
important  result  of  reconnaissance. 

Z Retain  freedom  to  maneuver.  Avoid  decisive  engagement. 

• Gain  and  maintain  enemy  contact.  Track  enemy  movement  and  activities 
continuously. 

• Develop  the  situation  rapidly.  Obtain  enough  information  about  enemy 
elements  to  determine  size,  composition,  disposition,  activities,  intent,  and 
will  to  fight.  Reconnoiter  by  stealth,  observation,  or  fire  to  gain  the 
information. 
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Section  II.  Techniques 


Reconnaissance  missions  and  critical  tasks  are  described  in  detail  in  FM  17-95. 
This  section  shows  how  that  doctrine  is  applied  to  specific  situations. 


TASK  ORGANIZATION 

Squadrons  and  troops  should  be  task  organized  to  support  decentralized 
operations. 

ACR.  In  the  following  example,  the  corps  is  conducting  an  exploitation.  The 
ACR  is  leading  the  corps  deep  into  the  enemy  rear.  The  ACR  is  conducting  zone 
reconnaissance  to  find  key  command  and  control  and  logistics  facilities.  Enemy 
resistance  is  light.  The  operation  takes  place  in  European  terrain.  Figure  3-1 
illustrates  the  typical  task  organization  of  the  ACR. 


Not**:  1.  Ch*p  Pit,  AVLB  Sqdn  (Enjr  Co),  and  Equip  8*c  (Er>gr  Co)  ar* 

DS  lo  R35. 

2.  On*  PUS  S*ct  (2)  D9  lo  RTOC. 

Figure  3-1.  Sample  task  organization  of  the  armored  cavalry  regiment  for  zone  reconnaissance. 
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The  RCO  anticipates  wide-ranging,  decentralized  operations  in  his  task 
organization.  The  engineer  platoons  and  additional  AVLB  provide  hasty  breach 
and  specialized  engineer  reconnaissance  capability  to  each  squadron. 
Centralizing  assets  at  regimental  level  results  in  longer  reaction  time  for  that 
combat  or  CS  element  to  get  to  the  location  where  it  is  needed.  The  RCO  might 
centralize  when  faced  with  a medium  or  heavy  enemy  threat.  The  effective  range, 
armor,  and  tracked  mobility  of  line  of  sight-forward  (LOS-F)  and  nonline  of 
sight  (NLOS)  allow  them  to  be  allocated  to  each  squadron.  Providing  an  infantry 
platoon  to  each  squadron  gives  them  more  dismounted  capability  for 
reconnoitering  small  BUAs,  wooded  areas,  or  other  close  terrain.  They  also 
provide  dismounted  and  mounted  combat  power  for  destroying  small  enemy 
combat  elements.  The  RCO  gave  one  dismounted  infantry  platoon  and  engineer 
squad  from  the  task  force  to  4th  Squadron  for  airmobile  reconnaissance 
capability.  Against  light  resistance,  he  decided  to  employ  the  RAS  well  forward 
of  the  ground  squadrons,  so  he  did  not  operational  control  (OPCON)  the  ACTs  to 
their  habitual  ground  squadron.  Against  a greater  ADA  threat,  he  might  OPCON 
the  ACTs  to  ground  squadrons  to  provide  for  air-ground  teams  and  more  secure 
movement. 

ACS.  Figure  3-2  shows  the  typical  task  organization  of  an  ACS  in  the  same 
scenario. 
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Figure  3-2.  Sample  task  organization  of  the  regimental  ground  cavalry  squadron  for  zone  reconnaissance. 
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Similar  to  the  regimental  scheme,  the  SCO  decentralized  his  engineer  assets  to 
provide  a limited  immediate  breach  and  engineer  reconnaissance  support  to  his 
troops.  If  he  had  kept  the  engineer  platoon  intact  and  had  a 30  kilometers 
frontage,  it  would  require  a significant  amount  of  time  to  move  the  platoon  to  the 
site  where  a troop  needs  assistance.  He  attached  the  LOS-F  section  to  his  reserve, 
the  tank  company,  as  he  anticipated  that  his  troops  would  be  more  dispersed  than 
the  company  while  conducting  zone  reconnaissance.  He  decided  to  keep  control 
of  the  infantry  platoon  and  position  it  to  provide  quick  reconnaissance  capability 
in  close  terrain  according  to  his  IPB.  In  some  circumstances  (such  as  operating 
on  a wider  than  doctrinal  frontage),  he  may  have  allocated  one  squad  to  each 
troop. 

RAS.  Figure  3-3  shows  the  typical  task  organization  of  the  RAS. 
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Notes:  1 . 4 x PMS  DS  to  HHT  Cdr  for  Air  Defense  of  FARPs. 

2 OPCGN  to  ACT  upon  establishing  dismounted  Op. 

Figure  3-3.  Sample  task  organization  of  the  regimental  aviation  squadron  for  zone  reconnaissance. 


The  RAS  commander  will  position  the  assault  helicopter  platoon  carrying  the 
infantry  platoon  and  engineer  squad  in  a forward  assembly  area.  He  attaches  the 
engineer  squad  to  the  infantry  platoon.  They  provide  a dismounted  capability 
allowing  him  to  reconnoiter  terrain  which  cannot  be  effectively  reconnoitered  by 
his  SWT. 
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FORMATIONS 

The  ACR  and  squadrons  may  conduct  reconnaissance  using  one  of  several 
formations.  Commanders  focus  on  formations  which  bring  all  reconnaissance 
assets  to  bear  on  the  enemy  and  which  enhances  detection  of  all  sizable  enemy 
units  in  the  zone.  Commanders  may  retain  smaller  reserves  than  for  other 
operations.  Distances  shown  in  the  following  formations  are  samples  only. 


ACR.|Figure  3-4|  shows  several  options  for  deploying  the  maneuver  elements  of 
the  ACR. 


Example  #1 — RAS  forward,  three  squadrons  abreast.  The  RCO  employs  this 
formation  against  a light  ADA  threat.  He  may  opt  to  attach  an  armored  cavalry 
troop  or  scout  platoon  to  the  RAS  in  situations  where  the  RAS  is  far  in  front  of 
the  ground  squadrons.  This  provides  the  RAS  commander  with  an  increased 
capability  to  develop  the  situation  and  maintain  the  tempo  of  movement  for  the 
ground  squadrons. 

Example  #2 — three  squadrons  abreast,  air  cavalry  flank  security.  The  RCO  could 
employ  this  formation  after  the  regiment  makes  contact  with  the  enemy  and  is 
conducting  close  reconnaissance.  The  RCO  maintains  a reserve  consisting  of  the 
RAS  (-)  for  deep  and  JAAT  operations.  One  ACT  provides  flank  security  on  a 
dangerous  flank.  This  troop  could  be  OPCON  to  the  flank  ground  squadron. 

Example  #3 — three  squadrons  abreast  with  habitual  air  cavalry.  The  RCO  might 
employ  this  formation  against  threat  situation  of  light  or  medium  ADA,  or  if  the 
enemy  situation  is  unknown.  This  allows  SCO  to  use  air  ground  teams  to  conduct 
reconnaissance,  which  provides  secure  movement  for  both  combat  vehicles  and 
helicopters.  Squadrons  provide  their  own  flank  security. 

Example  #4 — two  squadrons  and  RAS  abreast,  one  squadron  in  reserve.  The 
RCO  could  employ  this  formation  when  he  wants  to  focus  on  one  portion  of  his 
sector  (for  instance,  when  intelligence  identifies  and  locates  a forward 
detachment  in  the  security  zone).  He  uses  the  RAS  as  an  economy  of  force.  One 
ground  squadron  is  the  ACR  reserve. 

Example  # 5 — extended  reconnaissance  operations.  The  regiment  deploys  to 
maintain  reconnaissance  momentum  for  several  days.  During  daylight,  the  RAS 
and  one  ground  squadron  conduct  reconnaissance  with  the  two  attack  helicopter 
troops  as  the  ACR  reserve.  At  night,  the  two  remaining  ground  squadrons  pass 
through  and  continue  the  reconnaissance  effort.  The  tank  company  detached 
from  the  “daylight”  ground  squadron  is  the  ACR  reserve.  Squadrons  which  are 
resting  occupy  assembly  areas  and  go  to  the  lowest  REDCON  possible.  At  some 
point  prior  to  their  shift  they  go  to  REDCON  1,  conduct  a tactical  roadmarch  to 
catch  up  to  the  reconnoitering  squadrons,  pass  lines,  and  continue  the 
reconnaissance.  The  HWBs  may  support  either  “shift”  or  operate  as  a split 
battery  and  support  both. 
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Example  *1-  RAS  Forward  3 Squadron*  Abreast 

\ 


ExaiTJle  *2-  3 Squadron*  Abreast,  A*-  Cav 
Ranh  Secwity. 


m, 

\ \ 


Example  #3-  3 Squadron*  Abreast  wl9i 
Habitual  Mr  Cavalry. 

1 S \ 


Ex  Brule  *4-  2 $ qua  cron*  and  RAS 

Abrsaat.  1 Squad  on  In  Reserve. 


* f ^ n 


(m) 


J^— J»tai — »|  [<—  no — ►])■ 


Example  *5-  Extended  Reconnaissance 
Operation*. 


Day  light  ^1 


(0) 


60  Xm 


Figure  3-4.  Sample  formations  for  the  armored  cavalry  regiment  conducting  zone  reconnaissance. 
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Figure  3-5  shows  several  options  for  the  ground  SCO  conducting  zone 


ACS 


reconnaissance. 


Example  #1 — three  troops  abreast  with  OPCON  air  cavalry.  The  SCO  may 
employ  the  ACT  under  squadron  control  forward  of  the  ground  troops,  or  as  an 
air-ground  team  working  with  one  of  the  ground  cavalry  troops.  He  could 
designate  the  ground  or  ACT  commander  as  the  team  commander.  If  he  is  facing 
a light  ADA  threat,  he  could  keep  the  ACT  under  squadron  control  and 
maneuver  it  further  in  advance  of  the  ground  troops. 

Example  #2 — three  troops  abreast  with  flank  security.  The  SCO  could  use  this 
formation  when  no  friendly  units  are  advancing  abreast  of  the  squadron.  The 
flank  security  elements  are  still  under  the  control  of  their  parent  troop. 

Example  # 3 — two  troops  abreast,  one  troop  on  flank  screen.  The  SCO  could 
employ  this  formation  if  he  is  the  flank  squadron  of  the  ACR.  The  doctrinal 
frontage  of  the  troop  screen  is  10  kilometers.  He  could  employ  air  cavalry  to 
extend  the  screen. 

Example  #4 — extended  reconnaissance  operations.  The  SCO  uses  this  formation 
to  conduct  continuous  reconnaissance  for  several  days.  During  daylight,  he 
conducts  reconnaissance  using  an  OPCON  ACT,  one  ground  cavalry  troop,  and 
the  tank  company  (-)  in  reserve.  At  night,  he  maintains  the  momentum  of 
reconnaissance  with  two  ground  cavalry  troops  and  a detached  tank  platoon  as 
the  squadron  reserve. 


RAS.|  Figure  3-6| shows  several  possible  formations  for  the  RAS  conducting  zone 
reconnaissance. 

Example  #1 — three  troops  abreast.  The  SCO  could  use  this  formation  when 
conducting  reconnaissance  over  a wide  frontage.  The  troops  conduct  rotation  to 
FARP  within  the  troop  (by  SWTs).  He  would  also  employ  this  formation  when 
his  troops  are  OPCON  to  or  working  closely  with  ground  squadrons.  Because  of 
rotation,  each  troop  would  have  only  one  or  two  SWTs  performing  the  mission  at 
any  given  time.  This  means  the  entire  squadron  may  only  have  three  to  six  SWTs 
performing  reconnaissance  at  any  given  time.  Commanders  should  take  this  into 
account  when  assigning  sectors  and  missions. 


Example  # 2 — two  troops  abreast.  The  SCO  could  employ  this  formation  when 
the  troops  are  under  his  control  or  the  frontage  is  smaller.  Troops  rotate  to  the 
FARP  then  relieve  another  troop.  Troop  commanders  are  able  to  employ  all  of 
their  SWTs  on  the  mission. 


Example  #3 — three  troops  abreast,  all  scouts  forward.  He  employs  this  formation 
when  he  does  not  expect  enemy  contact.  The  attack  helicopter  platoons  of  the 
ACTs  standby  in  the  attack  helicopter  troop  forward  assembly  area.  The 
aeroscout  platoons  of  the  attack  helicopter  troops  are  attached  and  reinforce  the 
ACTs  (-).  This  formation  employs  all  scout  aircraft  for  reconnaissance  and  gives 
the  troops  longer  station  time. 


Example  #4 — three  troops  abreast,  attack  troops  used  for  reconnaissance.  The 
SCO  might  use  this  formation  when  the  enemy  situation  is  light  resistance.  This 
formation  provides  an  increased  number  of  SWT  for  reconnaissance.  Attack 
troops  relieve  ACTs  and  continue  the  reconnaissance  effort.  ACTs  move  to  the 
FARP,  then  return  to  relieve  another  troop.  The  RCO  normally  must  approve  the 
release  of  the  attack  troops  for  missions  other  than  ACR  reserve. 
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Figure  3-5.  Sample  formations  for  the  armored  cavalry  squadron  conducting  zone  reconnaissance. 
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Figure  3-6.  Sample  formations  of  the  regimental  aviation  squadron  performing  zone  reconnaissance. 
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PASSING  THROUGH  SECURITY  ZONE  TO  RECONNAISSANCE 
MAIN  DEFENSIVE  BELT 


This  section  will  describe  a technique  for  reconnoitering  through  a threat  security 
zone  and  the  main  defensive  belt.  Corps  is  conducting  an  exploitation  with  the 
ACR,  a mechanized  division,  and  an  armored  division  in  column.  The  ACR  is 
leading,  conducting  zone  reconnaissance  to  find  a reserve  enemy  division.  EW 
and  intelligence  assets  report  the  threat  division  appears  to  have  established  a 
defensive  position  on  key  terrain.  The  corps  commander  intends  to  destroy  the 
enemy  division  with  the  mechanized  division  and  pursue  further  with  the 
armored  division. 


Figure  3-7|shows  the  actions  of  a squadron  performing  zone  reconnaissance  as 
part  of  the  ACR.  The  RCO  augments  the  squadron  with  an  OPCON  ACT.  The 
air  cavalry  well  forward,  establishes  contact  with  forward  combat  elements. 


The  SCO  employs  the  ACT  under  squadron  control.  He  tasks  the  troop  with  zone 
reconnaissance  forward  of  the  ground  troops.  The  ACT  commander  employs  two 
SWTs,  with  a third  rotating  to  the  FARP.  The  SWTs  move  5 to  10  kilometers  in 
advance  of  the  ground  troops  and  cover  likely  enemy  positions.  The  SCO  does 
not  expect  them  to  find  all  enemy  OPs,  but  to  find  enemy  positions  of  company 
strength  or  better.  SWT  (north)  does  find  two  OPs  and  drives  them  off  with 
artillery  fire.  SWT  (south)  receives  assembly  area  fire  from  an  enemy  position  of 
unknown  size. 


The  troops  destroy/drive  off  enemy  OPs.  The  ground  troops  perform  zone 
reconnaissance  looking  for  enemy  OPs.  Upon  detecting  the  enemy  OP,  scouts 
call  for  indirect  fire.  The  troop  commanders  move  the  tank  platoons  in  close 
support  of  the  scout  sections  to  provide  immediate  direct  FS  in  the  event  the 
enemy  division  reconnaissance  OPs  fire  on  the  scouts. 


Troops  develop  the  situation  with  forward  detachment,  air  cavalry  bypasses 


forward  detachment,  and  reconnoiters  in  depth  (seq  Figure  3-8). 


SWT  (south)  reports  the  location  of  the  enemy  position  to  the  ACT  commander, 
who  forwards  it  to  the  A Troop  commander.  A Troop  stops  short  of  the  reported 
position  and  dismounts  scout  squads  from  each  platoon  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy 
position.  A Troop  scouts  report  finding  three  company  positions.  SWT  (south) 
finds  a bypass  around  the  forward  detachment  and  continues  to  reconnoiter.  The 
SCO  moves  D Company  to  a position  close  behind  A Troop  to  support  the 
close-in  reconnaissance  of  the  forward  detachment. 


Air  cavalry  finds  the  first  echelon,  A Troop  maintains  contact  with  forward 
detachment,  and  other  troops  bypass.  The  SCO  directs  B Troop  and  C Troop  to 
continue  reconnaissance  bypassing  the  forward  detachment.  Having  driven  off 
the  division  reconnaissance  battalion  patrols,  B Troop  and  C Troop  are  now 
looking  for  regimental  reconnaissance  company  OPs.  The  SWTs  locate  enemy 
positions  in  depth  of  unknown  strength.  They  contact  the  enemy  positions  by 
receiving  long-range  antiaircraft  fire.  Upon  receiving  fire,  the  SWTs  back  off  and 
probe  in  a different  location.  Although  they  are  unable  to  reconnoiter  the  position 
close-in,  they  do  locate  the  general  trace  of  the  enemy  position.  In  addition,  SWT 
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Figure  3-7.  Air  cavalry  establishes  contact. 
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Figure  3-8.  Troops  develop  situation  with  forward  detachment. 
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(north)  finds  a landing  zone  near  the  summit  of  Tiefort  Mountain.  One  SWT 
(north)  reconnoiters  the  nearby  area  to  ensure  it  is  clear  of  enemy  ADA  then 
screens  as  a UH-60  flies  a dismounted  OP  element  into  the  landing  zone.  The 
dismounted  OP  element  moves  to  the  top  of  Tiefort  Mountain  and  establishes  an 
OP.  The  OP  quickly  identifies  enemy  activity  in  depth. 


The  troops  develop  thp  situation  with  the  first  echelon  and  air  cavalry  screens  the 


flanks  (set  Figure  3-9). 


Based  on  the  report  from  the  ACT,  B Troop  and  C Troop  move  in  to  conduct 
close-in  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy  first  echelon.  The  troop  commanders 
transition  to  the  troop  vee  formation  for  more  combat  power.  The  scouts  stop 
short  of  the  reported  trace,  dismount  and  probe  the  enemy  position  with 
dismounted  reconnaissance.  The  scouts  identify  battalion  positions  in  the  first 
echelon.  The  SWTs  are  unable  to  locate  a gap  or  flank  to  the  enemy  position  and 
move  off  to  the  flank  to  screen. 


Troops  infiltrate,  if  possible,  to  the  second  echelon  and  screen  the  first  echelon. 
After  identifying  the  composition,  disposition,  and  activity  of  the  first-echelon 
units,  ground  scouts  look  for  gaps  and  weak  points.  They  infiltrate  dismounted 
patrols  through  these  gaps  to  conduct  close-in  reconnaissance  of  the 
second-echelon  positions.  Scouts  not  performing  dismounted  reconnaissance 
establish  a screen  of  OPs  to  maintain  contact  with  the  enemy.  If  the  SWTs  had 
located  a gap  in  ADA  coverage,  they  would  have  reconnoitered  in  depth  and 
guided  a UH-60  with  dismounted  OP  element  into  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy’s 
second  echelon.  The  RCO  directs  the  CEWI  company  to  locate  the  enemy’s 
second  echelon  and  reserve  through  intercept  and  direction  finding. 


Troops  assist  the  division  to  attack  the  forward  detachment  and  assist  the 
division  main  effort  attack  against  the  first  echelon.  The  SCO  reports  the  details 
of  the  first  echelon,  and  the  trace  of  the  second  echelon  directly  to  the  lead 
division  on  the  division  command  net.  The  ACR  TOC  reports  the  suspected 
location  of  the  enemy  reserve  tank  regiment  (identified  by  the  CEWI  company) 
to  the  lead  division.  Based  on  this  information,  the  division  commander  decides 
to  conduct  a supporting  attack  against  the  forward  detachment  and  launch  his 
main  effort  against  the  northern  most  enemy  regiment.  The  3d  Brigade 
commander  contacts  the  A Troop  commander  to  get  detailed  information  on  the 
forward  detachment.  The  troop  commander  relates  the  exact  location  of  the 
forward  detachment  and  covered  avenues  of  approach  into  the  position.  He  sends 
scouts  squads  to  linkup  with  brigade  elements  and  guide  them  into  position.  The 
division  main  effort  is  able  to  move  to  the  northern  valley  unseen  as  the  enemy 
patrols  have  been  destroyed  or  driven  off  by  the  squadron.  C Troop  is  relieved  in 
place  by  the  division  cavalry  squadron,  who  continues  to  reconnoiter  close-in 
and  directs  the  preparatory  fire  program.  B Troop  continues  to  screen  and 
reconnoiter  along  the  first  echelon.  The  troop  moves  out  of  the  area  where  the 
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Figure  3-9.  Troops  develop  situation  with  first  echelon. 
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forward  detachment  is  likely  to  retrograde  to  or  through  This  allows 


to  employ  indirect  fire  throughout  the  attack.  (See  Chapter  7 
discussion  of  passage  of  lines.) 


3d  Brigade 
for  further 


RECONNOITERING  THE  ENEMY  MAIN  BODY 
ON  THE  MOVE 


This  section  describes  a technique  of  reconnoitering  an  enemy  division  in  march 
formation.  The  corps  is  conducting  an  exploitation  to  drive  deep  into  the  enemy 
rear.  The  ACR  is  leading  the  corps  conducting  zone  reconnaissance  to  find 
enemy  reserve  elements.  The  corps  deployed  with  the  ACR  forward,  followed  by 
an  armored  division  and  mechanized  infantry  division  in  column.  The  enemy  is 
attempting  to  reinforce  a penetration  made  previously  by  committing  a 
second-echelon  division. 


The  scenario  ii 


Figure  3-10  describes  the  actions  of  a squadron  of  the  ACR.  The 


RCO  augments  the  squadron  with  an  OPCON  Act.  Air  cavalry  well  forward, 
establishes  contact  with  enemy  flank  security. 


Threat  flank  security  is  small  (platoon  and,  on  occasion,  company-size)  and  close 
in  (5  kilometers).  It  does  not  provide  the  threat  main  body  commander  with 
much  reaction  time  or  space.  It  does  not  cover  the  entire  length  of  the  regiment 
on  the  move  so  it  is  relatively  easy  to  bypass.  It  stays  on  the  move  to  keep  up 
with  the  main  body.  This  makes  it  easy  to  find. 


The  SCO  employs  the  ACT  under  squadron  control.  He  instructs  the  ACT 
commander  to  maneuver  5 to  10  kilometers  in  advance  of  the  ground  cavalry 
troops.  The  SWTs  find  the  flank  security  elements  by  observation.  The  threat 
element  does  not  see  the  SWTs. 

The  air  cavalry  locates  units  on  the  march  (near  route).  After  reporting  the 
location  of  the  flank  security  elements  to  the  ground  troop  and  handing  them  off 
to  the  scouts  of  the  ground  troop,  the  SWTs  infiltrate  behind  the  flank  security 
elements  to  find  the  main  body.  They  use  very  secure  movement  techniques  as 
they  know  the  main  body  is  only  a few  kilometers  beyond  the  flank  security. 
Again,  they  locate  the  main  body  on  the  move  by  observation.  They  move  to 
several  different  points  on  the  route  and  setup  a dismounted  OP  to  observe  and 
report  enemy  movement.  With  these  reports  the  SCO  is  able  to  identify  one  route 
the  enemy  division  is  moving  on. 


The  ground  troops  develop  the  situation  with  units  on  the  march  (near  route)  (see 
Figure  3-11). 
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Figure  3-10.  Air  cavalry  establishes  contact. 
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Figure  3-11.  Troops  develop  situation  with  units  on  the  march. 
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Ground  scouts  stop  short  of  the  route  identified  by  the  air  scouts  and  dismount. 
They  establish  OPs  overlooking  stretches  of  the  route  and  report  on  enemy 
movement. 

Ground  and  air  scouts  infiltrate  to  locate  units  on  the  march  (far  route).  There  are 
significant  intervals  between  enemy  march  elements.  Ground  and  air  scouts 
infiltrate  mounted  through  these  gaps  to  find  the  second  march  route  of  the 
division.  The  SWTs  again  establish  contact,  followed  by  the  ground  scouts 
developing  the  situation  and  establishing  dismounted  OPs. 

Prepare  for  the  enemy  to  react.  The  enemy  may  react  by  attacking  the  ACR  with 
a regiment  on  the  near  route,  or  the  entire  division.  Or,  it  could  react  to  the 
friendly  divisions  following  the  ACR  by  deploying  off  the  route  of  march  and 
assuming  a defense  in  contact  posture.  In  either  case,  the  squadron  should 
prepare  for  the  enemy  to  deploy  forward  security  elements,  forward  detachments, 
or  advance  guard  battalions.  The  SCO  prepares  for  this  by  centrally  locating  the 
tank  company,  ensuring  the  HWB  is  prepared  to  fire,  and  maintaining 
surveillance  in  depth  of  the  enemy  formation.  Troop  commanders  use  the  vee 
formation  to  concentrate  their  combat  power  should  the  enemy  react  to  the 
squadron.  The  ACT  commander  tracks  the  availability  of  the  attack  helicopter 
troops  and  reports  the  same  to  the  SCO. 

Troops  screen  along  the  route  of  march.  Once  the  squadron  develops  the 
situation  with  the  enemy  division,  it  transitions  to  a screen  to  maintain  contact 
with  enemy  units.  The  screen  is  maintained  in  depth  so  that  the  squadron 
observes  enemy  elements  on  both  the  near  and  far  routes. 

The  squadron  delays  follow-on  units  for  division  attack.  In  the  event  that  the 
division  following  the  ACR  conducting  an  attack,  the  squadron  renders  the  same 
assistance  discussed  in  the  previous  example — transmit  information,  guide,  and 
coordinate.  In  addition,  the  squadron  may  be  asked  to  assist  by  isolating  the 
target  of  the  division  attack  by  delaying  follow-on  units.  The  SCO  may  employ 
his  tank  company  for  this  purpose,  or  the  ACT  may  lead  attack  helicopter  or 
JAAT  operations  if  CAS  is  available. 

FLOW  OF  COMBAT  INFORMATION  AND  INTELLIGENCE 

There  are  several  techniques  which  quicken  the  flow  of  information  and 
intelligence  to  units  within  the  corps.  Forward  units  need  combat  information 
early  to  do  troop-leading  procedures,  IPB,  and  to  ensure  an  efficient  “hand  off' 
of  the  enemy  between  cavalry  and  main  body  units.  This  provides  for  a quicker 
decision  cycle.  Forward  units  also  need  intelligence  developed  by  cavalry  units 
to  refine  their  IPB.  Normally,  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  transfer  data  from 
squadron,  ACR,  corps,  division,  or  brigade  task  force  makes  the  information  old 
and  of  marginal  use.  The  ACR  and  main  body  commanders  must  coordinate  a 
system  which  provides  for  rapid  “cross-flow”  of  data. 

Eavesdrop.  The  amount  of  cross-flow  depends  on  the  distance  between  the  ACR 
and  the  main  body  units.  If  the  ACR  is  50  kilometers  forward  of  the  main  body, 
divisions  in  the  main  body  may  only  be  able  to  monitor  squadron,  ACR,  or  ACR 
corps  traffic.  If  the  distance  is  not  as  far,  however,  each  level  of  command  may 
be  eavesdropping  on  the  appropriate  cavalry  net  down  to  task  force  scouts 
eavesdropping  on  an  ACR  scout  platoon  net  during  a battle  handover. 
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Mobile  subscriber  equipment  is  a single  addressee  system.  This  means  that 
stations  cannot  transmit  messages  to  more  than  one  station  at  a time.  This 
prevents  main  body  divisions  from  eavesdropping  on  traffic  between  the  ACR 
and  corps.  The  Army  is  developing  a multiple  addressee  capability,  but  until  that 
time,  unit  commanders  should  coordinate  eavesdrop  on  FM  (voice)  nets  within 
the  ACR. 

Collocate  CPs.  Another  common  method  of  accomplishing  cross-flow  of  data  is 
to  collocate  main  body  CPs  with  the  cavalry  CPs.  Normally,  units  only  do  this  if 
the  depth  of  the  ACR  AO  is  shallow.  Figure  3-12  shows  a main  body  unit 
collocating  a CP  while  acting  as  the  covering  force. 
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Landline.  The  ACR  may  be  able  to  send  intelligence  summaries  and  intelligence 
reports  to  main  body  units  using  civilian  landline,  if  it  is  still  intact. 

LO.  In  addition  to  or  in  the  absence  of  eavesdrop  by  main  body  units,  the  ACR 
or  the  main  body  unit  may  employ  messengers  or  LOs  as  couriers  for  hard  copies 
of  combat  information  and  intelligence.  While  not  as  rapid  as  eavesdrop,  this 
technique  is  probably  still  faster  than  information  flow  up  and  down  the  corps  01 
nets.  Information  may  delivered  to  a CP  by  a RAS  courier. 


ADJACENT  UNIT  COORDINATION 

During  the  execution  of  a reconnaissance  mission,  squadrons  will  often  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  with  an  adjacent  squadron  or  task  force  who  is  also 
conducting  reconnaissance.  It  is  important  that  two  adjacent  units  conducting 
reconnaissance  be  “tied-in”  so  that  they  cover  the  ground  near  the  boundary,  and 
so  that  their  efforts  complement  one  another.  It  is  not  imperative  that  contact 
continuously  be  made  physically  at  contact  points.  This  is  merely  one  method  to 
effect  coordination,  but  may  be  most  time  consuming.  Radio  contact  is  the 
quickest  and  most  efficient  technique,  but  has  the  drawback  of  making  the  unit 
more  vulnerable  to  radio  electronic  combat. 

The  following  is  a list  of  techniques,  in  order  of  preference,  of  conducting 
adjacent  unit  coordination: 

Z Radio. 

- Troop  TOC  to  troop/company  TOC  on  his  internal  net. 

- Troop  commander  to  troop/company  commander  on  his  internal  net. 

- Flank  platoon  to  flank  platoon  on  internal  net. 

- Squadron  TOC  to  squadron/task  force  TOC  on  ACR  01  or  his  internal 
net. 

Z Face-to-face.  Scout  squad  meets  adjacent  unit  squad  at  contact  point. 


Adjacent  units  conducting  reconnaissance  should  keep  each  other  informed  of 
the  following: 

Z Location,  trace  of  adjacent  reconnaissance  element  (scout  platoon). 

Z Enemy  contact,  spot  reports  near  the  boundary. 

Z Cross-boundary  fires  or  maneuver  required  by  enemy  contact. 

Z Assistance  needed  (such  as  overwatch,  suppressive  fires,  dismounted 
reconnaissance). 
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BATTLEFIELD  CONDITIONS 

Limited  Visibility.  The  following  are  some  techniques  and  considerations  for 
reconnaissance  in  limited  visibility: 

Z Make  maximum  use  of  thermal  sights. 

- Mis  in  close  support  of  scouts  assisting  in  observation. 

- Handheld  thermals  with  dismounted  scouts. 

- M3  thermals  in  mounted  OPs. 

Z Dismounted  actions. 

- Increased  patrolling  activity. 

- Dismount  more  often  as  part  of  drills. 

- Equip  some  with  night-vision  devices,  some  without  (for  two  scouts 
dismounting  from  a CFV,  one  should  employ  handheld  thermal  and  the 
other  one  should  use  naked  eye  and  binoculars). 

Z Make  maximum  use  of  silent  watch  (see  FM  17-98-1,  Chapter  5). 

Z Turn  off  all  speakers  on  radio. 

Z Use  ground  surveillance  radars  (GSR)  to  aid  navigation  by  “overwatching” 
scouts  and  tanks  to  check  their  grid  coordinates  and  direction  of 
movement. 

Z Do  not  use  any  illumination  unless  thermals  systems  are  nonmission 
capable. 

Z Use  airmobile  insertions  for  reconnaissance  and  OPs. 

Z Tanks  must  closely  coordinate  with  scouts  for  identification,  friend  or  foe 
(radar)  (IFF)  and  review  or  rehearse  signatures  of  friendly  scout  vehicles. 

Z Narrow  zones. 

Z Use  artillery  to  aid  navigation. 

Z Use  smoke  to  obscure  enemy  infrared  (IR)  sights. 

Z Scout  section  must  move  laterally  more  often  to  cover  platoon  zone.  This 
results  in  slower  rate  of  advance. 

ZFog. 

- Use  tighter  formations  and  deploy  unit  on  narrower  frontages. 

- Expect  and  plan  for  navigation  problems. 

- Locate  tanks  closer  to  scouts  to  provide  overwatch. 

- Dismounted  scouts  are  even  more  effective  as  infiltration,  patrolling, 
and  movement  are  harder  for  the  enemy  to  detect. 

Z Obscurants  (smoke)  can  force  aircraft  up  into  threat  air  defense  coverage 
and  silhouetting  aircraft  against  the  smoke  increase  their  vulnerability. 

Z Increase  use  of  air-ground  team  as  aeroscouts,  through  their  aircraft 
platform,  can  be  repositioned  to  see  around  or  beyond  obscuration. 

Z Use  steady,  slow  vehicle  movement  and  avoid  high  RPM  which  quickly 
reveal  location  by  sound. 
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NBC.  The  following  are  some  techniques  and  considerations  for  reconnaissance 
in  NBC  conditions: 

Z Place  all  NBC  detection  and  monitoring  equipment  in  operation. 

Z Attach  NBC  reconnaissance  teams  to  cavalry  troops. 

Z Locate  decontamination  equipment  and  mission-oriented  protection 
posture  (MOPP)  gear  as  far  forward  as  practicable,  preferably  at  the 
combat  trains. 

Z Plan  for  rotation  of  cavalry  troops  as  endurance  is  reduced  and  also  plan 
for  decontamination. 

Z Performing  repair  is  more  difficult,  emphasize  recovery  over  forward 
repair.  The  unit  may  be  required  to  decontaminate  vehicles  before 
evacuation  for  repair. 

Z Expect  higher  degree  of  stress  on  leaders. 

Z Double  the  normal  issue  of  water. 

Z Prioritize  spot  reports  as  radio  transmissions  take  much  longer. 

Z Increase  use  of  digital  communications,  especially  for  detailed  reports. 

* Face-to-face  communication  is  more  difficult,  more  reliance  on 
hand-and-arm  signals. 

Z Expect  more  casualties. 

Z Provide  more  FS  to  compensate  for  reduced  effectiveness  of  direct  fire. 

Z CPs  must  move  more  often  as  increased  radio  transmission  time  increases 
vulnerability  to  radio  electronic  combat. 

Z Emphasize  use  of  brevity  codes  in  all  voice  communications. 

Z Increase  use  of  LOs  and  couriers  at  all  levels  to  hand  deliver  messages. 


BATTLEFIELD  ENVIRONMENT 

BUA.  In  most  theaters,  the  ACR  must  contend  with  urban  sprawl  when 
performing  reconnaissance.  These  BUAs  may  vary  from  small  hamlets  to  large 
cities.  On  any  given  operation,  the  ACR  could  have  troops  reconnoitering  large 
open  areas,  forested  areas,  suburbs,  and  inner-city  terrain  simultaneously. 

History  shows  a trend  of  reconnaissance  units  becoming  more  involved  with 
urban  areas.  Most  BUAs  are  built  along  lines  of  communications  (LOC), 
especially  waterways  and  most  major  bridges  over  waterways  are  in  or  near  the 
BUA.  The  Normandy  breakout  in  1944  is  a good  example  of  situations  where 
mounted  reconnaissance  units  performed  reconnaissance  of  BUAs.  In  contrast, 
losses  sustained  by  the  British  armored  forces  during  OPERATION 
GOODWOOD  were  in  large  part  due  to  undetected  enemy  forces  located  in 
BUAs. 
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The  capability  of  the  ACR  or  one  of  its  elements  to  conduct  reconnaissance  of  a 
BUA  is  constrained  by  the  lack  of  dismounted  scouts  or  infantry  capability.  ACR 
units  are  able  to  find  the  following  in  BUAs: 

Z Enemy  vehicles. 

Z Enemy  command  and  control  facilities. 

Z Trace  of  enemy  position. 

Z Obstacles  such  as  rubble,  blown  bridges,  and  craters. 

Z Logistics  elements. 

Z Bypasses  within  the  BUA. 

Z Enemy  determination  to  fight  or  hold  position. 

ACR  units,  if  not  augmented,  do  not  have  the  capability  to  perform  the  following 
in  BUAs: 

^ Reconnoiter  each  building  and  street. 

Z Reconnoiter  underground  dimension  (such  as  basements  and  sewers). 

Z Determine  the  strength  of  dug-in  enemy  units. 

Z Determine  the  detailed  disposition  of  dismounted  enemy  units. 

* Conduct  hasty  attacks  against  dismounted  enemy  unit  of  motorized  rifle 
battalion  (MRB)-size  or  larger. 

The  following  are  some  techniques  and  considerations  for  performing 
reconnaissance  in  BUAs: 

Z Inside  the  BUA,  employ  as  many  scouts  as  possible  on  the  ground. 

Z Observe  the  BUA  closely  with  binoculars  and  tank/Bradley  optics  from 
several  different  points  before  entering. 

Z Enter  the  BUA  from  the  flanks  or  front  with  screening  smoke  (if 
necessary)  and  tanks  in  overwatch.  Flanks  may  provide  the  best  entry 
point.  Only  enter  from  the  rear  when  support  (overwatch,  medical, 
maintenance,  and  indirect  fire)  can  be  position  appropriately. 

Z Most  engagements  will  be  at  100  meters  or  less.  This  places  great  reliance 
on  small  arms  weapons  system  (SAWS),  shoulder-fired  AT  weapons,  hand 
grenades,  25-mm  cannon,  and  tank  machine  gun  fires. 

Z Be  alert  for  all  signs  of  the  enemy  using  all  senses.  Look  for  fortification, 
tracks,  obstacles,  expended  ammunition,  paper,  trash,  and  equipment. 
Listen  for  engine  and  track  noises.  Due  to  hygiene  and  dietary  conditions, 
it  may  actually  be  possible  to  smell  the  enemy,  especially  in  close  quarters 
and  newly  constructed  buildings. 

Z Performing  reconnaissance  by  fire  from  long-range  before  entering  BUA 
will  often  trigger  return  fire.  Using  reconnaissance  by  fire  inside  the  BUA 
may  not  be  appropriate  unless  you  have  already  been  in  contact  with  the 
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enemy.  Indiscriminate  use  of  reconnaissance  by  fire  could  drive  the 
noncombatant  inhabitants  into  cover,  preventing  you  from  securing 
information  from  them  or  observing  their  attitudes.  If  you  have  had  contact 
with  the  enemy,  make  liberal  use  of  reconnaissance  by  fire.  Rules  of 
engagement  (ROE)  may  restrict  or  prohibit  reconnaissance  by  fire  in 
BUAs. 

Z Plan  for  reduced  range  of  FM  radio  communications. 

Z Reconnoitering  during  limited  visibility  often  provides  advantages  in 
stealth.  BUAs  often  have  higher  levels  of  ambient  light  than  rural  areas. 

• The  presence  or  lack  of  presence  and  the  attitude  of  the  inhabitants  can 
indicate  whether  the  enemy  is  present. 

• Maintain  surveillance  on  entry  points  into  the  BUA  while  reconnaissance 
is  carried  out. 

Z Reinforce  squadrons  or  troops  who  have  BUAs  in  their  sector.  Sound, 
standardized  troop  and  platoon  SOPs  provide  the  basis  for  this  flexibility. 

Z Plan  on  a rate  of  reconnaissance  appropriate  to  the  type  of  BUA  (such  as 
scouts  reconnoiter  an  industrial  pattern  BUA  much  faster  than  a dense, 
random  construction  BUA). 

• Plan  for  high  trajectory  indirect  fires  (mortars  are  usually  best). 

Z Ensure  that  FSE  personnel  have  supporting  artillery  units  stockpile, 
concrete  piercing  fuzes  in  anticipation  of  supporting  operations  in  BUAs. 

Z Keep  in  mind  that  dirt  roads,  alleys,  and  curves  in  paved  roads  are 
excellent  places  to  employ  mines.  Structures  in  BUAs  are  excellent  places 
to  employ  booby  traps. 

Z Acquire  detailed  city  street  maps  of  all  major  BUAs  during  IPB  or  upon 
initial  entry.  Such  maps  are  often  more  useful  than  standard  military  maps. 

Z Clearly  define  subordinate  unit  zones.  Do  not  divide  a street  between  units. 

Z Air  cavalry.  BUAs  can  be  the  most  dangerous  terrain  for  air  cavalry. 
Commanders  should  be  circumspect  about  using  air  cavalry  close  to  or  in 
BUAs.  Use  air  cavalry  to — 

- Reconnoiter  the  BUA  by  observation  from  the  periphery. 

- Reconnoiter  the  far  side  of  the  BUA  and  screen  beyond  the  BUA  to 
isolate  it  while  the  ground  scouts  perform  their  reconnaissance. 

- Overwatch  ground  elements  entering  the  BUA  (by  increasing  altitude, 
helicopters  can  get  a LOS  deeper  into  the  BUA). 

- Reconnoiter  and  overwatch  upper  stories  and  rooftops  in  the  BUA. 

- Observe  important  features  of  the  BUA  from  the  periphery,  such  as 
bridges  and  large  areas  of  rubble. 

- Overwatch  ground  elements  moving  along  wide  streets  or  traffic  ways. 
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- Move  scouts  from  troops  not  involved  in  BUA  to  reinforce  troops 

reconnoitering  BUA. 

- Use  2.75-mm  rockets  as  FS  into  areas  where  artillery  and  mortars  are 

unable  to  reach. 

- Position  scouts  on  rooftops  for  extended  observation. 


Jungles  and  Dense  Woods.  The  ACR  is  fully  capable  of  reconnaissance 
operations  in  jungles  and  dense  woods.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  estimates 
tend  to  indicate  that  armored  units  will  not  be  of  much  use  in  such  terrain. 
Historical  analysis  shows,  however,  that  the  ACR  may  be  the  best  and  most 
efficient  reconnaissance  unit  in  this  type  of  terrain.  The  Vietnam  conflict  proved 
the  value  of  armored  cavalry  performing  reconnaissance  in  jungles.  The  1940 
and  1944  Campaigns  in  the  Ardennes  provide  good  examples  of  the  use  of 
armored  reconnaissance  units  by  both  US  and  German  forces  in  terrain  which 
was  heavily  forested. 

The  effect  of  jungle  terrain  on  reconnaissance  varies  depending  on  several 
factors.  During  the  dry  season,  the  ACR  could  experience  almost  unlimited 
mobility,  whereas  during  the  wet  season,  tracked  mobility  could  be  more 
restricted.  There  are  several  types  of  jungle  terrain  which  cause  different  effects 
on  reconnaissance.  Reconnaissance  in  a triple  canopy  rain  forest  is  primarily 
dependent  on  ground  scouts,  while  in  deciduous  forests  reconnaissance  is 
performed  using  normal  tactics  with  ground  and  air  scouts.  Much  of  the  so-called 
“jungle”  is  highly  trafficable  deciduous  forest.  IPB  must  identify  type  of 
vegetation.  Planners  sometimes  neglect  to  consider  slope  and  relief  in  jungle 
operations.  This  is  because  a cursory  glance  at  a topographic  map  of  jungle 
terrain  leaves  the  impression  of  heavily  vegetated  but  flat  terrain. 


The  effects  of  jungle  and  dense  forests  on  reconnaissance  are — 

• Leaders  have  short-range  of  observation  which  makes  it  difficult  for  them 
to  control  subordinate  using  voice  commands  or  hand-and-arm  signals. 

Z Lateral  movement  is  difficult  while  movement  from  rear  to  front  or  front  to 
rear  is  easier. 

Z Antitank  guided  missiles  (ATGM)  are  of  little  use  (this  enhances  the 
effectiveness  of  armor  conducting  reconnaissance),  but  shoulder-fired  AT 
weapons  and  cannons  are  highly  effective. 

Z During  the  wet  season,  vehicles  are  vulnerable  to  slipping  off  roads  or 
embankments  that  may  appear  to  be  normal. 

Z Because  the  range  to  targets  in  the  jungle  may  be  very  close,  lead  vehicles 
may  have  a difficult  time  depressing  gun  tubes  to  engage  them. 

Z Tanks  may  have  difficulty  traversing  turrets  in  dense  vegetation. 

• Mines  are  extremely  effective  and  are  difficult  to  detect. 
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Z Dismounted  troops  are  highly  susceptible  to  ambush,  booby  traps,  and 
mines. 

Z Slopes  and  relief  dictate  travel  to  a greater  degree  than  the  thickness  or 
type  of  foliage. 

Z The  rate  of  movement  for  dismounted  elements  is  significantly  slower. 

Command  and  control.  Depending  on  the  enemy  ADA  capability,  ACR  and 
SCOs  should  consider  using  helicopters  as  much  as  possible  for  command  and 
control  until  their  unit  makes  contact  with  the  enemy.  This  is  because  their 
ability  to  “see”  and  communicate  in  jungle  terrain  is  much  greater  in  an  aircraft. 
When  the  unit  contacts  the  enemy,  however,  commanders  should  move  to  where 
they  can  best  influence  the  action,  probably  in  their  ground  command  vehicle 
(M3  CFV)  if  the  enemy  is  present  in  significant  strength.  Commanding  a unit  in 
a jungle  engagement  from  the  air  can  give  the  commander  a distorted  view  of  the 
situation.  The  commander  should  be  on  the  ground  in  his  CFV  when  unit  morale 
depends  on  the  commander  being  present  at  the  decisive  point.  This  shows 
soldiers  that  the  commander  is  sharing  the  danger  of  the  battle  with  them,  and 
has  an  accurate  picture  of  the  true  situation. 

Mounted  patrolling.  The  nature  of  jungle  warfare  (nonlinear,  reduced  frontages, 
and  short  fields  of  observation)  compels  commanders  to  employ  frequent 
mounted  patrols.  Commanders  use  these  patrols  because  of  their  speed  of 
movement  and  armor  protection.  Mounted  patrols  should  be  a platoon-size 
element  as  a minimum  because  of  the  vulnerability  to  ambush  and  mines. 

Dismounted  scouts.  Commanders  should  employ  dismounted  scouts  often  to 
provide  for  secure  ground  movement  and  to  detect  ambushes.  The  need  for 
secure  movement  should  be  balanced  against  the  vulnerability  of  dismounted 
scouts  to  mines  and  booby  traps.  Commanders  can  use  dismounted  scouts  for 
infiltration  as  jungle  terrain  provides  many  concealed  avenues  into  and  through 
enemy  positions.  Also,  commanders  should  keep  dismounted  scouts  available  to 
reconnoiter  areas  where  vehicles  are  unable  to  go  (such  as  ravines,  steep  slopes, 
and  swamps). 

Air  cavalry.  Air  scouts  can  be  extremely  effective  in  jungle  operations.  Much  of 
the  jungle  environment  is  comprised  of  terrain  which  allows  for  observation  from 
the  air.  Commanders  should  employ  their  air  scouts  in  jungle  terrain  such  as 
roadways,  river  valleys,  deciduous  forests,  palm  swamps,  savanna,  rice  paddies, 
plantations,  and  farms.  Commanders  should  attempt  to  form  or  obtain  a 
platoon-size  element  of  dismounted  scouts  for  use  by  the  RAS. 

Once  air  cavalry  makes  contact  with  the  enemy,  most  jungle  terrain  constrains  its 
ability  to  develop  the  situation  from  the  air.  A dismounted  element  provides  the 
air  cavalry  with  this  capability.  Because  of  its  elevated  view,  air  cavalry  is  the 
best  element  for  adjusting  indirect  fires  and  directing  CAS. 

Attack  helicopter  can  provide  suppression  with  rockets  and  20  millimeters  and 
remains  the  element  which  provides  the  RCO  with  the  fastest  response  time.  Air 
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cavalry  which  is  OPCON  to  ground  squadrons  can  assist  the  squadron  in 
navigation  and  command  and  control.  Lift  helicopters  may,  on  some  occasions, 
be  the  only  means  of  resupplying  a squadron  who  does  not  have  access  to  a trail 
or  road  and  for  emergency  medical  evacuation  (MEDEVAC). 

Reconnaissance  maneuver.  The  ACR  can  maneuver  through  most  jungle  areas. 
SCOs,  troop  commanders,  and  platoon  leaders  should  attempt  to  move  using 
higher  ground  as  much  as  possible.  Commanders  should  realize  that  since 
stealthy  movement  is  much  more  difficult  in  the  jungle,  they  are  free  to 
reconnoiter  by  fire  often.  Commanders  should  plan  for  narrower  frontages  for 
reconnaissance.  Commanders  should  utilize  formations  which  allow  for  “busting 
jungle" — vehicles  forming  paths  by  knocking  trees  down  and  crushing  ground 
foliage.  This  technique  allows  following  vehicles  to  move  without  the  wear  and 
tear  normally  caused  by  cross-country  movement  in  the  jungle. 

Regimental  and  squadron  maneuver.  Depending  on  the  enemy  situation,  the  SCO 
may  maneuver  the  squadron  with  troops  abreast  but  not  in  contact  with  each 
other.  This  allows  him  to  cover  more  terrain.  In  essence,  the  squadron  is 
employing  three  troop-size  patrols  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

The  RCO  should  task  organize  the  squadrons  with  air  cavalry  in  almost  every 
situation.  In  no  other  terrain  is  the  synergism  of  the  air-ground  team  more 
important.  The  ACT  provides  the  ground  SCO  with  observation  in  the  third 
dimension  which  is  all  important  in  the  jungle. 

Jungle  fighting  is  a series  of  platoon  fights.  This  is  because  the  short  fields  of  fire 
normally  prevent  massing  fires  above  troop  level.  The  SCO,  therefore,  is  less 
concerned  about  coordinating  the  direct  fires  of  the  squadron.  Instead,  the  SCO 
focuses  more  than  normal  on  overall  synchronization  of  the  fight.  He  maneuvers 
troops  and  the  tank  company  to  develop  the  situation  on  the  flanks  of  the  contact. 
The  SCO  ensures  aviation,  air,  CS  and  CSS  elements  support  the  ground  troops 
as  they  develop  the  situation. 


At  regimental  level,  the  primary  concern  of  the  RCO  is  synchronizing  the 
maneuver  of  the  air  cavalry  with  the  ground  cavalry.  A RAS  element  frequently 
makes  the  initial  contact  with  the  enemy  by  observing  armored  vehicles,  drawing 
ADA  or  small-arms  fires,  or  observing  enemy  dismounted  movement.  The  RAS 
immediately  suppresses  the  area  with  attack  helicopter  fires  and  conducts  JAATs 
on  eligible  targets.  The  RAS  lands  a dismounted  element  near  the  contact  to 
develop  the  situation  on  the  ground.  This  element  probes  the  enemy  position.  It  is 
important  for  the  RAS  to  have  an  element  able  to  observe  and  reconnoiter  the 
enemy  under  the  jungle  canopy  from  ground  level.  The  RCO  then  coordinates 
the  maneuver  of  the  ground  squadrons  to  develop  the  situation  in  detail.  He 
moves  a ground  squadron  in  "underneath"  the  RAS  to  relieve  the  RAS 
dismounted  element,  and  maneuvers  to  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  contact  with  the 
other  squadrons.  He  coordinates  for  long-range  artillery  fires  from  nearby  fire 
bases  or  divisions,  CAS,  and  airmobile  infantry,  if  necessary. 
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CS.  The  following  are  some  techniques  and  considerations  for  employing 
artillery  during  reconnaissance  in  the  jungle: 

Z Assisting  navigation.  Artillery  can  assist  ground  elements  in  indicating 
direction  of  movement  and  location.  Troop  and  SCOs  can  place  TIRS 
points  marking  the  center  of  their  zone  from  LD  to  objective.  The  points 
should  be  placed  3 to  5 kilometers  apart.  When  the  commander  wants  to 
confirm  his  direction  of  travel  or  location,  he  makes  the  following  call  for 
fire: 


" THIS  IS ,FIRE  FOR  EFFECT,  OVER.” 

“X56  (TIRS  POINT),  OVER.” 

“ONE  ROUND,  WP,  200  METERS  HEIGHT  OF  BURST,  OVER.” 

Using  white  phosphorous  (WP)  at  200  meters  prevents  injury  to  the  ground 
element  if  it  bursts  overhead  and  is  easily  seen  from  long  distances.  When 
conducting  an  area  reconnaissance,  commanders  may  use  one  TIRS  point  in 
the  center  of  the  sector.  The  call  for  fire,  line  2,  would  then  be  “mark  center 
sector,  over.”  The  FSO  and  the  battery  know  the  center  sector  point  and  fire 
accordingly. 

Z Copperhead  and  other  laser  designated  munitions  are  difficult  to  use. 

Z High  explosive  (HE)/delay  will  penetrate  the  treetops  and  splinter  the  trees 
creating  additional  fragmentation. 

Z Artillery  can  be  used  as  an  obstacle  to  enemy  dismounted  movement.  That 
is,  once  the  squadron  makes  contact  with  the  enemy,  artillery  fires  in  the 
enemy  real-  prevent  him  from  breaking  contact  with  the  squadron. 

Z FASCAM  can  be  extremely  effective  in  the  jungle  due  to  the  difficulty  in 
detecting  mines.  Commanders  should  break  the  jungle  canopy  by  using 
variable  time  HE,  then  fire  FASCAM  into  the  area. 

Z First  round  for  all  adjustments  should  be  WP. 

Z Creeping  fires  should  be  used  extensively. 

Z Air  cavalry  scouts  are  the  most  effective  forward  observers  (FO)  in  the 
jungle.  Artillery  should  be  positioned  to  fire  in  their  support. 

Z All  firing  positions  occupied  by  the  battery  should  allow  it  to  fire  in  all 
directions.  The  battery  should  move  with  another  element  for  security.  The 
battery  could  move  with  the  combat  trains,  a CP,  or  a security  element  such 
as  a scout  or  infantry  platoon  for  local  security. 

ZThe  battery  should  be  prepared  at  all  times  with  ammunition  and  fields  of 
fire  for  direct  fire.  When  moving  during  a reconnaissance  mission,  the 
appropriate  main  gun  ammunition  should  be  readily  available  in  case  of 
ambush. 

Engineer  squads  assist  ground  troops  with  mobility  by  dozing  and  scraping,  and 
assist  dismounted  scouts  in  reconnoitering  with  satchel  charges,  bangalore 
torpedoes,  and  C4.  They  also  use  mine  detectors  although,  as  previously 
mentioned,  mines  are  difficult  to  detect  in  the  jungle.  They  assist  in  maintenance 
and  mine-clearing  on  roads  and  trails. 
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CSS.  Commanders  should  plan  on  being  compelled  to  destroy  and  abandon  more 
battle-damaged  vehicles  than  normal  due  to  the  difficulty  of  conducting  recovery 
operations.  Moving  through  jungles  and  dense  woods  will  take  a higher  toll  on 
vehicles  than  normal  maneuver.  Maintenance  elements  should  have  final  drive, 
track,  suspension,  and  torsion  bar  repair  parts  readily  available.  The  difficulty  of 
the  terrain  wilt  increase  consumption  of  Class  III  and  water.  Heavy  expanded 
mobility  tactical  trucks  (HEMTT)  and  other  wheeled  logistics  vehicles  will 
probably  be  limited  in  off-road  movement  for  resupply  operations.  Commanders 
may  plan  their  operation  to  permit  periodic  movement  of  troops  or  platoons  to 
roads,  or  plan  on  resupply  by  helicopter.  Moving  vehicles  that  are  nonmission 
capable  is  difficult,  whether  by  recovery  vehicle  or  tank  transporter.  During 
reconnaissance  operations,  maintenance  elements  should  focus  on  fixing  the 
vehicle  in  place  as  much  as  possible.  Commanders  and  maintenance  unit  leaders 
must  plan  for  security  of  mechanics  and  medics  as  they  work  on  the  damaged 
vehicle  and  wounded  crew  members. 

Most  of  these  considerations  and  techniques  are  applicable  in  dense  forests.  Due 
to  the  rigidity  and  size  of  the  trees,  however,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  “bust” 
cross-country  as  well  as  it  is  in  the  jungle.  As  in  the  jungle,  planners  should  take 
into  account  the  type  of  vegetation  and  slope  when  planning  maneuver. 

Desert.  Similar  to  jungle  terrain,  effects  of  desert  terrain  vary  depending  on  the 
type  of  desert.  Mountain  deserts,  such  as  Fort  Irwin,  California,  are  characterized 
by  scattered  ranges  or  areas  of  barren  hills  or  mountains  separated  by  dry,  flat 
basins.  Rocky  plateau  deserts,  such  as  the  Golan  Heights,  have  relatively  slight 
relief  and  extensive  flat  areas  with  quantities  of  solid  or  broken  rock  at  or  near 
the  surface.  Sandy  or  dune  deserts,  such  as  the  Sahara,  are  extensive  flat  areas 
covered  with  sand  or  gravel.  Some  deserts  contain  characteristics  of  two  types  of 
deserts. 


The  following  are  some  techniques  and  considerations  for  conducting 
reconnaissance  operations  in  the  desert: 

Z Long-range  observation  makes  it  difficult  to  infiltrate  into  and  through 
main  defensive  belts.  Wadis  and  ridges  do  provide,  however,  a concealed 
route  for  dismounted  or  mounted  elements  attempting  to  infiltrate. 

Z Scouts  should  employ  terrain  driving  techniques  using  wadis  and  folds  in 
the  ground. 

Z Night  often  has  good  illumination  from  ambient  light.  The  naked  eye  and 
binocular's  can  be  almost  as  effective  as  in  the  day. 

Z If  possible,  reconnoiter  with  the  sun  at  your  back,  this  reduces  the  enemy’s 
ability  to  acquire  you. 

Z Use  dust  and  sandstorms  like  smoke. 

Z Increased  range  of  observation  allow  reconnaissance  elements  to  have 
larger  zones. 
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Z Allow  time  for  scouts  to  thoroughly  reconnoiter  passes,  escarpments,  and 
outcroppings  using  dismounted  techniques. 

Z GSRs  are  still  effective  when  heat  distorts  optical  vision. 

• Thermals  are  better  at  night  when  difference  in  ambient  temperatures  is 
greater. 

Z Avoid  shines  and  reflections  as  much  as  possible. 

Z Navigation.  Leaders  should  navigate  in  the  desert  using  terrain  association 
when  possible.  This  may,  in  some  places,  be  difficult  due  to  lack  of  relief. 
Use  GSRs,  tracer  fires,  or  artillery  fires  to  confirm  location.  Use  odometers 
and  pace  to  track  distance  travelled  from  known  points.  Use  aerial  photos 
in  addition  to  maps  when  reconnoitering.  Navigational  aids  to  assist  units 
are  position  navigation  devices  and  global  positioning  system  (GPS) 
equipment. 

• Dismounted  scouts.  Dismounted  scouts  should  be  employed  in  all  passes. 
They  can  be  used  for  patrolling  in  rocky  terrain.  Dismounted  scouts  can  be 
inserted  onto  mountain  tops  which  are  inaccessible  to  ground  vehicles. 

Z Air  cavalry.  Commanders  should  use  air  cavalry  to  check  terrain  which  is 
inaccessible  to  armored  vehicles.  They  can  clear  tops  of  mountains  and 
ridges  before  ground  scouts  reconnoiter  the  valley  floor.  Air  cavalry  can 
also  reconnoiter  large,  flat,  open  areas  rapidly.  Air  cavalry  is  much  more 
vulnerable  to  ADA  fires  in  the  desert.  Helicopters  may  have  to  operate 
higher  than  normal  to  avoid  dust  signature  from  rotor  wash.  Reconnoiter 
with  sun  and  escarpment  as  background  when  possible. 

Z More  smoke  than  normal  may  be  necessary  to  screen  movement. 

Z Radio  ranges  are  degraded  by  the  desert  heat. 


Commanders  may  decide  to  modify  formations  in  the  desert  to  provide 
overwatch  of  scouts.  The  desert  normally  provides  extremely  long  fields  of  fire 
for  enemy  forces.  Because  of  this,  it  is  easier  to  detect  scouts  and  engage  them  at 
long-range.  Thus,  scouts  are  generally  much  more  vulnerable  in  the  desert. 


Figures  3-13|  depicts  three  possible  troop  formations  for  desert  reconnaissance 


(distances  shown  are  samples). 


Formation  #1 — provides  long-range  overwatch  of  the  scout  sections  with  two 
Bradley  fighting  vehicles  (BFV)  and  close-range  overwatch  with  one  tank 
platoon. 

Formation  #2 — provides  long-range  ATGM  overwatch  with  one  BFV  from  each 
scout  section  and  close-range  overwatch  of  each  scout  section  by  a tank  section. 
Commanders  may  use  this  formation  for  very  wide  frontages. 

Formation  # 3 — provides  close-range  overwatch  of  each  scout  section  with  a 
tank  or  scout  section.  Troop  commanders  could  employ  this  formation  in  broken 
or  compartmentalized  terrain  or  when  reconnoitering  in  an  extremely  wide 
frontage. 
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Using  these  formations,  all  dismounted  scouts  move  with  the  lead  CFVs.  The 
tanks  provide  immediate,  close-range  overwatch  to  the  lead  scouts.  Scouts 
provide  long-range  overwatching  fires  with  tube-launched,  optically  tracked, 
wire-guided  (TOW)  missiles.  When  troops  and  platoons  have  wide  frontages  for 
reconnaissance  missions,  commanders  attach  mortars  individually  to  each  scout 
platoon. 

Mountains.  The  following  are  some  techniques  and  considerations  for 
reconnaissance  in  mountainous  terrain: 

Z Perform  reconnaissance  from  the  heights  down.  Commanding  heights 
above  valley  floors  and  passes  generally  are  the  focus  of  combat  in  the 
mountains. 

Z Lateral  shifting  of  ground  forces  is  seriously  restricted.  Consider  using  air 
cavalry  as  squadron  and  regimental  reserve. 

Z Improved  roads  are  normally  found  only  in  valley  corridors.  The  roads 
normally  depend  on  a system  of  bridges.  Any  roads  rising  from  valley 
floors  to  plateaus,  ridges,  or  peaks,  normally  cling  to  steep  shoulders  and 
twist  along  precipitous  ridgelines.  Moving  tracked  elements  along  these 
roads  is  difficult. 

Z Consider  using  air  cavalry  to  reconnoiter  the  heights,  while  the  ground 
cavalry  reconnoiters  valley  floors  and  passes. 

• RAS  should  be  augmented  with  dismounted  reconnaissance  capability. 

• In  most  cases,  it  will  be  impossible  to  employ  the  tank  company  in  larger 
than  platoon-size  elements.  Despite  these  restrictions,  imaginative 
planning,  maneuver,  and  reconnaissance  can  enable  CFVs  and  tanks  to 
reach  difficult  places. 

• Route  reconnaissance  is  critical  in  the  mountains  due  to  the  limited  number 
of  roads. 

Cold  and  Extreme  Cold  Weather.  The  following  are  some  techniques  and 
considerations  for  reconnaissance  in  cold  weather: 

Z Radio  navigation  and  radar  instruments  are  adversely  affected  by 
proximity  to  the  magnetic  pole. 

Z The  length  of  daylight  is  much  longer  or  much  shorter  than  normal 
depending  on  the  time  of  year.  Continuous  operations  in  this  environment 
must  take  this  into  account. 

Z Troopers  have  less  endurance  than  normal. 

Z It  is  easier  to  track  the  enemy. 

Z Water  courses  may  not  be  an  obstacle  if  frozen. 

Z Engineers  should  construct  shelters  for  troops  during  rest  periods.  Villages 
and  hamlets  are  important  as  they  provide  ready-made  shelters. 

Z Coordinate  for  resupply  by  air  as  much  as  possible. 

Z Increase  the  planning  factor  for  Class  III  expenditure. 

Z Use  winter  scheme  camouflage. 

Z Tactics  could  be  similar  to  desert  terrain  because  of  lack  of  foliage. 
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Section  III.  Examples 

ZONE  RECONNAISSANCE 

Critical  Tasks.  The  critical  tasks  of  a zone  reconnaissance  are — 

Z Reconnoiter  all  terrain  within  the  zone  to  include  BUAs. 

Z Inspect  and  evaluate  all  bridges  within  the  zone. 

Z Locate  fords  or  crossing  sites  near  all  bridges  in  zone. 

Z Inspect  and  evaluate  all  overpasses,  underpasses,  and  culverts. 

Z Locate  and  clear  all  mines,  obstacles,  and  barriers  in  zone  within 
capability. 

Z Locate  a bypass  around  BUAs,  obstacles,  and  contaminated  areas. 

Z Find  and  report  all  enemy  forces  within  the  zone. 

Z Report  reconnaissance  information. 


General  Situation.  The  corps  moved  by  sea  and  airlift  to  the  port  of  Tunis  after 
a neighboring  country  threatened  it  with  an  invasion.  The  aggressor  country  is 
Soviet-style  equipment  and  tactics  for  the  most  part.  The  ACR  was  the  first  unit 
to  arrive.  As  the  corps  was  off-loading,  the  neighboring  country  crossed  the 
Tunisian  border.  Information  was  very  vague  as  communications  with  Tunisian 
forces  was  sporadic. 

Corps  Mission.  The  corps  commander’s  mission  is  to  perform  a movement  to 
contact  south  of  Tunis  and  defeat  the  enemy  as  far  out  from  Tunis  as  possible. 
This  will  allow  follow-on  forces  to  off-load  and  deploy.  He  is  also  to  establish 
contact  and  liaison  with  Tunisian  forces  already  engaged.  His  plan  is  to  advance 
with  two  divisions  leading  and  an  armored  division  in  reserve. 


ACR  Mission.  The  corps  commander  ordered  the  ACR  to  immediately  conduct 
zone  reconnaissance  to  the  south  of  Tunis.  He  assigned  the  ACR  zone 
reconnaissance  instead  of  movement  to  contact  because  of  the  vague  situation 
and  the  wide  frontage.  The  intent  of  the  RCO  is  to  find  the  enemy,  identify  his 
main  effort,  identify  enemy  weak  points  and  flanks,  and  determine  the  status  of 
Tunisian  forces.  The  corps  commander  wants  to  use  the  ACR  to  guide  his  corps 
main  effort  onto  the  enemy  flank  or  other  weak  point. 


Task  Organization.  Task  organization  is  shown  in  Figure  3-1. 


ACR  Plan,  Figure  3-14  shows  the  ACR  plan. 
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Figure  3-14.  Armored  cavalry  regiment  plan. 
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Battlefield  Operating  Systems.  The  following  are  planning  considerations,  by 
BOS,  for  the  conduct  of  zone  reconnaissance  missions. 

Intelligence. 

Z RS2  coordinates  for  host  nation  interrogator  support.  He  also  attempts  to 
establish  contact  with  Tunisian  forces  intelligence  elements  both  local  and 
those  forward  of  the  ACR. 

Z CEWI  company.  The  RCO  deployed  his  CEWI  company  as  follows: 

- Collection  and  jamming  (C&J).  These  assets  will  maneuver  well 
forward  in  the  ACR  sector.  The  priority  is  to  locate  enemy  units  of 
battalion-size  and  larger  and  to  be  prepared  to  jam  enemy  command  and 
control  nets  on  order. 

GSR.  The  RCO  attaches  the  GSR  platoon  to  3d  Squadron  on  the  right. 
He  intends  for  the  SCO  to  use  the  GSR  platoon  to  screen  the  right  flank 
of  the  ACR  as  it  moves  south.  The  platoon  accomplishes  this  by 
covering  major  avenues  of  approach  from  the  southwest  and  west. 

EH-60  Platoon.  The  RCO  OPCONs  the  platoon  to  the  CEWI  company 
to  augment  the  C&.J  effort. 

- Interrogation  team.  Interrogation  team  members  act  as  guides  and  LOs 
for  attached  US  interrogators  and  host  nation  interrogators.  The  CEWI 
commander  attaches  interrogators  to  the  squadrons  and  maintains 
several  at  the  ACR  level.  Squadrons  position  their  interrogators  at 
enemy  prisoners  of  war  (EPW)  collection  point  near  the  combat  trains. 
Interrogators  at  the  ACR  level  are  positioned  at  the  ACR  EPW 
collection  point  near  the  main  CP. 

* Corps  assets.  The  corps  supports  the  ACR  by  coordinating  for  aerial 
reconnaissance,  side-looking  airborne  radar  (SLAR),  GUARDRAIL,  and 
QUICKLOOK.  Corps  also  requests  information  from  national  intelligence 
assets.  The  corps  commander  has  inserted  long-range  surveillance  unit 
(LRSU)  teams  100  kilometers  east  of  Tunis  to  monitor  movement  of 
enemy  second  echelon  forces. 


Maneuver.  The  RCO  decides  to  move  with  the  RAS  leading  well  forward,  three 
ground  squadrons  abreast,  and  the  mechanized  task  force  as  the  ACR  reserve.  All 
squadrons  will  be  performing  zone  reconnaissance.  His  scheme  of  maneuver  is  to 
establish  contact  early  with  the  RAS  and  determine  the  enemy  trace.  The  RAS 
maintains  contact  with  leading  elements  while  reconnoitering  into  the  depth  of 
the  enemy.  Ground  squadrons  then  develop  the  situation  in  detail  with  the 
leading  enemy  formations  and  continue  to  reconnoiter  along  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy  advance.  The  RCO  sees  employing  his  reserve  to  assist  squadrons  in 
destroying  enemy  reconnaissance  and  security  elements  and  slow  the  enemy 
movement.  His  primary  focus  is  to  find  the  best  avenues  for  the  corps 
commander  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  RCO  also  tasks  squadrons  with  establishing 
contact  with  Tunisian  forces  in  then  sector. 
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FS.  Squadrons  will  use  their  organic  HWB  and  mortars  to  provide  suppressive 
fire  during  the  reconnaissance.  The  RCO  will  use  available  Air  Force  and  Navy 
CAS  for  JAAT  operations  performed  by  the  RAS.  The  RCO  also  coordinates  for 
naval  gunfire  (NGF)  support  as  the  proximity  to  the  coastline  allows  ships  to 
range  partway  across  the  ACR  sector.  The  ACR  receives  an  air/NGF  platoon 
from  the  air  and  naval  gunfire  liaison  company  (ANGLICO).  The  RCO  allocates 
one  supporting  arms  liaison  team  (SALT)  to  the  RAS  and  one  to  the  squadron 
nearest  the  coast  (1st  Squadron).  The  fleet  allocates  one  ship  in  direct  support  to 
the  RAS,  one  ship  direct  support  to  1st  Squadron,  and  one  ship  general  support. 

Mobility,  countermobility,  and  survivability.  Engineer  platoons  assist  ground 
squadrons  with  mobility  and  reconnaissance.  The  Engineer  Company  (-)  focuses 
on  maintaining  roads  allowing  ACR  CSS  elements  and  follow  on  divisions  to 
move  rapidly  forward.  NBC  recon  platoon  elements  assist  ground  squadrons  in 
the  conduct  of  reconnaissance.  Chemical  company  smoke  assets  may  be 
employed  in  support  of  maneuver  units. 

Air  defense.  Due  to  the  remoteness  of  the  theater,  US  forces  have  not  yet 
established  air  superiority.  NLOS  and  LOS-F  provide  ADA  for  the  ground 
squadrons.  Ground  squadron  small  unit  leaders  ensure  their  troops  make  positive 
identification  of  hostile  aircraft  before  engaging  with  CFVs  and  tanks  because 
the  RAS  is  forward.  The  ADA  Battery  and  RAS  also  closely  coordinate  for 
weapons  and  airspace  management  controls.  Putting  the  battery  OPCON  to  the 
RAS  enhances  this  coordination. 

CSS.  All  trains  except  troop  and  squadron  combat  trains  and  FARPs  will  initially 
remain  in  and  around  Tunis.  Once  the  squadrons  have  moved  50  kilometers  out 
from  Tunis,  squadron  field  trains  will  deploy.  The  RSS  (less  maintenance 
support  teams)  will  stay  in  Tunis  indefinitely  as  the  RCO  anticipates  meeting  the 
enemy  before  the  ACR  is  70  kilometers  south  of  Tunis.  The  RS4  and  RSS 
commander  closely  coordinate  the  disposition  of  the  squadron  with  local 
authorities  and  with  corps  to  prevent  traffic  control  problems  during  the 
off-loading  and  deployment  of  the  rest  of  the  corps. 


Command  and  control. 

Z CPs.  The  command  group  will  accompany  2d  Squadron  moving  just 
behind  the  cavalry  troops.  The  ACR  TAC  CP  will  move  in  2d  Squadron’s 
sector,  staying  within  short-range  radio  range  of  the  command  group.  The 
main  CP  will  stay  within  Tunis  initially,  and  displace  once  the  ground 
squadrons  move  30  kilometers  south  of  Tunis.  The  ACR  rear  CP  will  stay 
in  Tunis  for  this  part  of  the  operation. 

Z Joint/combined  communications.  The  RCO  gives  special  attention  to 
communications  with  Navy  and  host  nation  elements.  He  coordinates  for 
interpreters  and  messengers  for  communications  with  Tunisian  military 
units. 


Execution.  The  RAS  reconnoiters  south  with  three  ACTs  abreast.  The  ACTs 
focus  on  the  road  net  as  the  wide  frontage  of  the  ACR  prohibits  reconnoitering 


the  entire  sector  in  detail  (see  Figure  3-15). 
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Figure  3-15.  Regimental  aviation  squadron  in  contact. 
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The  RAS  checks  the  condition  of  the  roadways  and  looks  for  any  sign  of  leading 
enemy  units.  The  troops  reconnoiter  BUAs  by  observing  from  the  periphery  and 
landing  the  dismounted  element  to  reconnoiter  Moghrane  and  Pont  Du  Fahs. 
SWTs  observe  several  enemy  reconnaissance  patrols  advancing  astride  HWY  3 
and  HWY  35.  The  SWTs  destroy  three  of  the  patrols  with  their  attack  helicopters 
and  after  the  others  disperse  into  cover,  report  the  last  seen  location  to  the  ACR. 
The  ACTs  then  identify  an  armored  task  force  moving  north  along  HWY  1 (see 
Figure  3-16). 


Figure  3-16.  Regimental  aviation  squadron  conducting  joint  air  attack  team. 
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The  RAS  SCO  requests  CAS.  The  RCO  confirms  with  the  Tunisian  military 
authorities  that  the  unit  is  enemy.  The  ACR  ALO  coordinates  for  CAS  by  USAF 
which  is  immediately  launched  (from  strip  alert)  from  the  Tunis  airfield.  The 
RAS  SCO  repositions  the  attack  troops  as  this  coordination  takes  place.  The 
SALT  calls  fire  from  the  direct  support  and  general  support  ship  to  strip  ADA 
systems  and  suppress  the  task  force.  Since  the  gun-target  (GT)  line  is 
perpendicular  to  the  enemy  direction  of  movement  and  parallel  to  the  FLOT,  it 
provides  close  support  to  the  ACT.  The  RAS  then  conducts  a JAAT  and  the 
combined  fires  of  the  attack  helicopters  and  ground  attack  aircraft  destroy  the 
armored  task  force. 


A few  hours  later,  the  RAS  observes  two  large  battalion-size  enemy  formations 
moving  north  astride  HWY  3.  An  ACT  also  identifies  a reconnaissance  patrol 
moving  north  along  HWY  4 and  HWY  1.  The  RAS  SCO  directs  the  ACTs  to 
maintain  contact  with  these  formations  and  to  infiltrate  around  the  flanks  of  the 
formations  to  reconnoiter  in  depth. 


The  RCO  senses  that  the  enemy  is  advancing  along  the  inland  highway  to  avoid 
the  NGF.  He  directs  1st  Squadron  to  continue  reconnaissance  south  of 
Enfidaville  looking  for  the  flank  of  the  enemy  main  body  moving  up  HWY  3.  He 
tells  3d  Squadron  to  do  the  same  on  the  right.  He  instructs  the  RAS  to  delay  the 
lead  enemy  units  long  enough  to  maneuver  the  reserve  task  force  into  the  pass 
southeast  of  Pont  Du  Fahs.  He  tells  2d  Squadron  to  continue  reconnaissance 
forward,  establish  contact  with  the  enemy  units  and  develop  the  situation  (see 
Figure  3-17). 


The  RCO  receives  word  that  the  lead  division  of  the  corps  departed  Tunis  en 
route  for  Pont  Du  Fahs  a short  while  ago.  The  1st  Squadron  finds  nothing  beyond 
reconnaissance  patrols  in  or  just  south  of  Enfidaville.  The  3d  Squadron, 
reconnoitering  south  and  looking  to  its  left  to  find  a flank,  finds  that  the  enemy 
main  body  in  division  strength  is  closing  on  Sidi  Bou  Nadji.  The  RCO  reports 
this  information  to  the  corps  commander. 


Based  on  these  reconnaissance  reports,  the  corps  commander  diverts  the  lead 
division  and  directs  it  to  attack  the  enemy  division  in  the  flank  via  Bou 
Ficha — Enfidaville — Sidi  Bou  Nadji.  The  RAS  and  3d  Squadron  continue 
reconnoitering  further  south.  The  1st  Squadron  observes  for  NGF  (prepartory 
fires  for  the  division  attack)  and  develops  the  situation  along  the  flank  of  the 
enemy  formation.  The  1st  Squadron  infiltrates  and  bypasses  the  flank  security 
elements  of  the  enemy  division  and  identifies  locations  of  the  regiments  on  the 
enemy  right.  The  3d  Squadron  does  the  same  on  the  enemy  left.  The  RCO 
instructs  the  1st  Squadron  commander  to  report  this  information  directly  to  the 


division  and  coordinate  for  a passage  of  lines  (se;  Figure  3-18), 
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Figure  3-17.  Reconnoitering  in  depth. 
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Figure  3-18.  Executing  reconnaissance  pull. 
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The  reserve  task  force  stops  leading  enemy  units  in  the  pass.  The  1st  Squadron 
guides  the  lead  battalions  of  the  division  into  attack  positions  and  scouts  point 
out  enemy  dispositions  to  the  leading  company  commanders.  As  the  division 
launches  its  attack,  1st  Squadron  provides  security  to  the  south  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  division.  The  RAS  conducts  a second  JAAT  with  naval  air  against  lead 
enemy  units  of  a following  division  to  prevent  it  from  interfering  with  the 
division  attack  (see  Figure  3-19). 


Figure  3-19.  Assisting  the  main  body  attack. 
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Section  IV.  Lessons  Learned 

COMBAT  TRAINING  CENTERS 


Rate  of  Reconnaissance.  "The  [then]  current  NTC  scenario  only  gives  the  scout 
platoon  about  two  hours  to  reconnoiter  a frontage  8-12  kilometers  and  12-20 
kilometers  deep  before  the  task  force  crosses  the  LD.  Consequently,  scouts  have 
no  option  but  to  abandon  secure  movement  and  reconnaissance  techniques  and 
press  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  sacrificing  stealth  and  survivability."! 


Dismounted  Reconnaissance  and  Observation.  "The  majority  of  combat 
information  about  the  task  force  is  generated  by  the  men  in  dismounted 
observation  posts,  not  by  the  mounted  recon  forces  which  begin  to  reconnoiter 
the  task  force  defense  12-14  hours  prior  to  the  regimental  attack.  "2 


"Recon  must  dismount  to  infiltrate  security  zones."3 


Reconnaissance  Planning.  "[FJailure  to  perform  reconnaissance  will  eventually 
cost  the  task  force  about  two  companies  worth  of  men  and  equipment  to  obtain 
an  equivalent  amount  of  information  about  enemy  strength  and  dispositions. 

It  works  best  to  perform  reconnaissance  tasks  in  a planned  sequence  instead  of 
dispersing  scouts  across  wide  frontages  (8-12  kilometers)  to  accomplish  multiple 
tasks  simultaneously. "4 


Task  Organization.  "Lone  scout  vehicles  don’t  survive  very  long.  Lone  scout 
squads  operating  independently,  stand  a slim  chance  of  survival.  Dismounted 
scanning  of  an  area  before  exposing  the  vehicle  and  crew  could  save  a lot  of 
lives.  Coupled  with  good  overwatch  techniques,  section  survivability  could  be 
improved. "5 


"Whenever  the  regiment  mistakenly  decoupled  tanks  and  scouts,  the  scouts  died 
swiftly.  "6 


Reporting.  "Scouts  should  report  exactly  what  they  see  and  don’t  see. 
Speculation  by  some  scout  platoons  has  been  devastating  to  the  task  force.  "7 


Air-Ground  Team.  "In  open  unrestricted  terrain,...,  the  coordinated  use  of  air 
and  ground  scouts  multiplies  the  abilities  of  both. 

* Air  scouts  can  recon  large  areas  relatively  quickly. 

* Ground  scouts  can  recon  in  detail  areas/features  that  require  it.  "8 
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Stealth.  Reasons  for  not  getting  the  most  from  the  scout  platoon: 

* "The  scout  platoons  tendency  to  become  decisively  engaged  direct  fire 
engagements  resulting  in  its  early  destruction.  Marginal  proficiency  in 
patrolling  techniques.  Failure  to  render  accurate  and  timely  reports.  "9 

* "Scouts  work  best  at  night."  10 


HISTORICAL 


Vignette  #1.  "In  his  march  reconnaissance  the  Russian  was  very  hesitant, 
groping  and  cautious  and  allowed  himself  much  time.  If  he  found  no  enemy 
resistance,  he  frequently  plunged  ahead  into  the  unknown  without  further 
reconnaissance. 

The  engagement  at  Maloryta  at  the  end  of  June  1941  grew  out  of  the  thrusts  of  a 
Russian  rifle  division  east  of  the  Bug  near  Wlodawa  into  the  flank  of  German 
armored  units  which  were  rolling  from  Brest  Litovsk  through  Kobryn  in  the 
direction  of  Slutsk.  The  Russian  division  had  sent  ahead  armored  reconnaissance 
cars.  These  made  their  appearance  about  half  a day  in  advance  of  the  division 
itself,  and  encountered  the  German  255th  Infantry  Division  which  was  advancing 
from  Wlodawa  on  Maloryta.  Although  the  terrain  (Pripyat  Marshes)  was 
extremely  unfavorable  for  reconnaissance  by  armored  cars,  they  advanced  until 
two  cars  had  been  knocked  out.  The  others  withdrew.  Instead,  there  appeared 
after  a few  hours  infantry  security  detachments,  already  deployed  as  a thin  screen 
of  skirmishers.  Several  miles  behind  followed  the  rifle  division  split  into  battle 
teams,  which  were  deployed  over  a front  of  about  6 miles,  with  large  gaps 
between  the  teams. 


The  rifle  division  had  undoubtedly  anticipated  an  encounter  with  the  Germans  in 
the  vicinity  of  Maloryta,  and  had  sent  out  motorized  reconnaissance  to  obtain  the 
information  needed  for  deployment  of  the  division.  The  infantry  screens 
following  later  served  as  a local  security  for  the  battle  teams. 


In  an  action  southeast  of  Plavskoye  in  November  1941  the  Russians  intended  to 
thr  ust  from  Yefremov  along  the  main  road  to  the  northwest  in  the  direction  of 
Tula  (see  Figure  3-20).  When  the  leading  elements  of  the  German  167th  Infantry 
Division  met  them  near  Teploye,  the  Russians  were  as  surprised  as  the  Germans. 
It  is  certain  that  they  had  not  counted  on  meeting  the  enemy  there.  On  this  basis, 
their  advance  can  be  taken  as  typical  of  a Russian  march  against  the  enemy  with 
only  one  usable  road  available,  when  direct  contact  with  the  enemy  is  not  yet 
expected.  Again,  several  armored  reconnaissance  cars  appeared  at  first,  but  they 
seemed  to  have  only  local  reconnaissance  missions.  They  moved  ahead  by 
bounds.  Behind  them,  following  German  procedure,  came  infantry  security 
detachments.  Only  then  followed  the  foremost  division  (6th  Rifle). 
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Figure  3-20.  Meeting  engagement  near  Plavskoye. 
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The  following  example  from  the  Kandalaksha  front  shows  the  use  of  stationary 
security  detachments  for  the  protection  of  a flanking  movement.  About  1 mile  in 
front  of  German  strong  points  in  the  no  man’s  land  of  primeval  forest  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle  there  was  a small  range  of  hills,  the  Ahvenvaara.  It  was 
unoccupied  most  of  the  time,  but  now  and  then  either  side  would  occupy  it 
temporarily  as  an  anchor  point  for  operations.  One  day  in  March  1944  this  range 
of  hills  was  again  occupied  by  weak  Russian  forces.  Assuming  that  the  Russians 
would,  as  they  had  for  years,  leave  again  after  a short  time,  the  Germans  took  no 
action.  In  a few  days,  however,  a whole  battalion  had  infiltrated,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  dislodge  them.  In  the  same  way,  the  Russians  occupied  and  elevation 
farther  to  the  west,  where  they  drove  off  weak  German  security  detachments  and 
immediately  set  up  a strongpoint.  Under  the  protection  of  these  two  points,  the 
Russians  moved  their  attack  troops  into  the  northern  front.  This  is  an  instance  of 
planned,  far-sighted  preparation  for  moving  attack  troops  into  the  jump-off 
position  for  a subsequent  attack  based  on  a stabilized  front.  The  Russians  were 
completely  successful  in  their  security  measures  for  these  two  movements. 


The  preceding  three  examples  reveal  that  the  Russian  demonstrated  great 
adaptability  in  march  reconnaissance  and  security,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  take 
proper  action  under  diverse  circumstances.  In  mobile  warfare  the  use  of 
fast-working  motorized  reconnaissance  can  be  observed  on  approaching  an 
expected  enemy,  and  as  a result  the  developed  advance  of  battle  groups  under 
cover  of  local  infantry  security  detachments.  In  advancing  upon  an  enemy  with 
whom  an  engagement  is  not  expected  in  the  near  future,  the  Russian  normally 
employs  an  almost  schematic  local  march-reconnaissance  pattern:  armored 
reconnaissance  cars  moving  ahead  in  rapid  bounds,  and  behind  them  normal 
infantry  march  security.  There  also  seems  to  be  a definite  effort  to  hold  forces 
together  and  to  prevent  ventures  on  the  part  of  the  individual  elements.  Further, 
in  a kind  of  position  warfare — even  in  primeval  forest  wilderness — first  there  is  a 
methodical  establishment  of  firm  strong  points,  under  the  protection  of  which  the 
march  movements  of  the  units  destined  to  attack  are  subsequently  to  be  executed. 
Surprise  attacks  into  the  Russian  march  movement — in  the  example  presented, 
such  surprise  attacks  would  have  meant  a flanking  march  of  almost  40 
miles — are  thereby  to  be  eliminated. 


On  stabilized  fronts,  the  Russian  conducted  his  reconnaissance  with  patrols,  or 
by  reconnaissance  in  force.  He  was  exceedingly  adept  at  combat  reconnaissance 
in  offensive  as  well  as  in  defensive  operations.  He  knew  how  to  adapt  his 
reconnaissance  patrols  to  the  terrain  and  how  to  employ  them  in  great  numbers. 
Seldom  could  any  conclusion  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Russian  enemy  be  drawn 
from  his  reconaissance-patrol  activity. 


For  reconnaissance  in  force,  the  Russian  employed  forces  at  least  in  company 
strength,  but  frequently  also  in  battalion  and  regimental  strength.  They  were 
supported  in  their  operations  by  concentrated  artillery  fires,  and  often  by 
accompanying  tanks  as  well.  The  main  objective  of  such  attacks  was  the  taking 
of  prisoners,  and  sometimes  the  capture  of  an  important  terrain  feature. 
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Another  frequently  employed  Russian  method  of  reconnaissance  was  the  ambush 
of  enemy  reconnaissance  patrols.  The  Russian  was  a master  of  this  procedure. 
Well  camouflaged,  he  could  lie  in  wait  for  hours  until  the  opportunity  presented 
itself.  He  also  knew  how  to  sneak  up  and  surprise  isolated  outguards.  The 
employment  of  dogs  trained  in  tracking  ambush  patrols  proved  a satisfactory 
German  countermeasure. " 1 1 


Vignette  #2.  "Early  in  October  1943,  the  German  196th  Infantry  Regiment 
occupied  defensive  position  within  a forest  about  20  miles  north  of  Kiev. 
Although  both  flanks  were  well  protected,  the  positions  themselves  were 
vulnerable  because  the  soil  was  loose  and  sandy.  The  Germans  neglected  to  plant 
antipersonnel  mines  across  roads  leading  toward  their  main  line  of  resistance. 
Behind  the  MLR  they  erected  roadblocks,  covered  by  dug-in  50-mm  antitank 
guns.  The  ground  sloped  slightly  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  Russian  MLR, 


which  was  then  located  along  a c 


German  MLR  (see  Ligure  3-21). 


est  of  a flat  ridge  about  2,000  yards  north  of  the 


During  the  afternoon  of  14  October,  a 20-man  patrol,  including  an  officer  and 
two  noncommissioned  officers,  was  selected  from  a Russian  rifle  company 
which  had  been  resting  in  a village  behind  the  lines.  These  men  were  all  specially 
selected,  veteran  fighters  familiar  with  the  terrain  since  all  of  them  had  originally 
come  from  the  Kiev  region.  Each  man  was  provided  with  two  days’  rations,  1 1/2 
day’s  ammunition  supply,  and  six  hand  grenades.  The  officer  was  issued  a 
two-way  radio.  He  and  his  noncommissioned  officers  carried  submachineguns 
while  the  rest  of  the  men  were  armed  with  automatic  rifles.  After  reaching  a 
trench  in  the  vicinity  of  position  A,  the  patrol  was  met  by  a Russian  officer  who 
briefed  them  as  follows: 


‘You  will  move  out  and  proceed  to  Advance  Position  C where 
you  will  join  four  tanks  that  have  been  dug  in.  Tomorrow  you 
are  to  mount  the  tanks,  advance  on  the  German  positions 
facing  us,  penetrate  them,  and  drive  into  the  wooded  enemy 
rear*  area.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  delay  your  forward 
progress  since  everything  depends  on  lightning  speed.  Knock 
down  whatever  gets  in  your  way  but  avoid  any  prolonged 
encounter.  Remember  your  primary  mission  is  to  gain 
information  about  German  positions,  how  they  are  manned, 
and  where  the  enemy  artillery,  mortars,  and  obstacles  are 
emplaced.  Don’t  stop  to  take  prisoners  until  your  return  trip; 
one  or  two  will  suffice.  You  must  create  fear  and  terror  behind 
the  enemy  lines  and  then  withdraw  as  swiftly  as  you  came.’ 
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Figure  3-21.  Skirmish  north  of  Kiev. 
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Late  that  same  evening,  the  patrol  moved  out  toward  the  German  lines.  Despite 
enemy  harassing  fire  it  reached  the  tanks  in  Position  C at  0100  hours.  The  tanks, 
with  their  crews  inside,  had  been  dug  in  by  the  engineers  and  were  well 
camouflaged.  The  entrances  to  the  pits  sloped  upward  to  the  real-. 

The  infantry  patrol  was  now  split  into  squads  of  five  men  and  each  squad 
assigned  to  a tank.  The  men  were  ordered  to  dig  in  close  to  their  tanks,  maintain 
absolute  silence,  and  remain  covered,  especially  after  daybreak. 

At  dawn  all  was  quiet  and  well  concealed.  A light  haze  hovered  over  the  area  in 
the  early  morning  hours  toward  the  afternoon  turned  into  fog,  limiting  visibility 
to  about  300  yards.  At  approximately  1600  hours  an  officer  suddenly  came  up 
from  the  direction  of  the  Russian  MLR  and  ordered  the  patrol  to  mount  at  once. 
The  engines  were  quickly  started  and,  as  the  camouflage  nets  were  removed,  the 
infantrymen  jumped  on  their  respective  tanks.  Within  a matter  of  minutes  the 
tanks  backed  out  of  their  pits,  formed  a single  column  to  the  front,  and  raced 
toward  the  German  line  at  top  speed.  After  the  tanks  had  overrun  several 
trenches,  the  first  German  soldiers  could  be  seen.  However,  none  of  them  made 
any  attempt  to  fire  but  scrambled  for  cover  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  the  tanks. 

Having  penetrated  the  center  of  the  German  MLR  the  tanks  moved  cross-country 
through  heavy  underbrush  before  taking  to  the  road.  As  they  neared  the  forester’s 
house,  a German  water  detail  was  spotted  running  for  cover  in  great  haste.  The 
tanks  upset  two  ration  trucks  that  were  blocking  the  road  and  speed  deep  into  the 
German  lines.  At  about  1,000  yards  beyond  the  forester’s  house  the  Russian’s 
suddenly  turned  half -right  and  followed  a road  leading  into  the  woods.  After 
proceeding  another  100  yards  they  approached  a crossroad  and  decided  to  stop. 
Enjoying  a commanding  view  of  the  road  intersection,  the  Russians  dismounted 
and  prepared  all-around  defenses  right  in  the  middle  of  the  German  positions, 
hardly  700  yards  away  from  the  regimental  CP.  The  tanks  formed  the  core  of  the 
position;  the  infantrymen  dug  around  the  cluster  of  armor.  The  Russian  officer 
quickly  established  radio  contact  with  his  lines  and  exchanged  messages. 


Before  long  German  infantry  assault  and  combat  engineer  platoons,  equipped 
with  close-combat  antitank  weapons,  move  in  from  two  directions  and 
surrounded  the  Russians.  However  they  could  approach  no  closer  than  150  yards 
from  the  tanks  because  the  sparsely  wooded  forest  afforded  the  Russians 
excellent  observation  and  permitted  them  to  fire  at  everything  that  moved. 
Finding  themselves  pinned  down,  the  Germans  sent  a detail  to  the  left  flank  of 
their  MLR  for  one  of  the  50-mm  antitank  guns.  Since  the  static  gun  was  dug  in 
and  had  to  pulled  out  by  hand,  its  arrival  would  be  delayed.  Finally,  at  1 800 
hours,  two  self-propelled  assault  guns  from  the  division  moved  into  position  to 
the  south  of  the  tanks,  opened  fire  and  wounded  a number  of  Russian  riflemen. 


Leaving  their  wounded  behind,  the  Russians  within  10  minutes  mounted  their 
tanks  and  sped  off  in  a northerly  direction  toward  their  own  lines  with  tank  guns 
blazing  in  all  directions. 
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Darkness  was  setting  in  when  the  50-mm  antitank  detail  spotted  the  approaching 
Russian  tanks.  The  German  crew  had  no  opportunity  to  fire  their  piece  and 
barley  succeeded  in  getting  off  the  road.  They  remained  under  cover  until  the  last 
Russian  tank  had  passed.  After  quickly  pulling  their  gun  into  position  the 
Germans  fired  at  the  rear  tank  and  scored  a direct  hit,  killing  two  of  the  mounted 
infantrymen. 


When  it  had  become  quite  dark  the  Russian  Lead  tank  turned  its  headlights  on, 
and  with  the  other  three  tanks  following  closely  behind,  sped  unmolested  across 
the  German  main  line  of  resistance.  After  they  reached  open  terrain,  the  Russians 
dimmed  the  lights  and  raced  northward  into  the  night  in  the  direction  of  their 
positions. 


This  was  a daring  Russian  undertaking,  meticulously  prepared  and  executed  with 
boldness  and  speed.  However,  it  was  crowned  with  success  primarily  because 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  German  antitank  defenses.  The  Russians  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  sparse  minefields  and  the  shortage  of  self-propelled 
antitank  guns. 


Three  weeks  after  the  action  just  described,  the  Germans  learned  how  skillfully 
the  Russians  had  camouflaged  the  approach  movements  of  their  tanks.  A Russian 
prisoner  told  of  how  the  tanks  were  moved  forward,  masked  by  the  noise  of  the 
artillery  barrage.  Since  this  concealment  was  not  fully  adequate  they  went  a step 
further.  By  initially  sending  six  tanks  and  then  immediately  withdrawing  two  the 
Russians  strove  to  create  the  impression  that  all  the  tanks  had  been  pulled  back. 
The  ruse  was  employed  with  complete  success. 


That  the  Russians  decided  to  stop  at  the  road  crossing  seemed  a blunder.  The 
ensuing  time  loss  of  time  might  well  have  lead  to  annihilation  of  the  patrol  had 
the  Germans  employed  their  assault  guns  from  the  north  rather  than  from  the 
south  and  had  they  been  able  to  block  the  roads  leading  northward  to  the  MLR 
with  mines  and  antitank  guns.  Why  the  Russians  suddenly  stopped  and  dug  in  in 
is  not  specifically  explained.  The  stop,  however,  did  permit  them  to  establish 
radio  contact.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  so 
many  other,  the  Russian  lower  echelon  command  lacked  the  imagination  and 
initiative  necessary  to  continue  the  action  beyond  its  immediate  scope."  12 


Vignette  #3.  (An  example  of  an  ad-hoc  force  doing  a recon  mission  which  they 
were  not  trained  to  do).  "The  patrol  to  the  Twin  Tunnels  area  was  not  a team.  It 
had  a rifle  platoon,  three  drivers  from  another  battalion,  radio  operators  from  an 
artillery  battalion,  attached  heavy-weapons  men,  fourteen  men  from  a platoon 
from  another  division,  and  an  extra  captain.  Eleven  All  Stars  do  not  make  a 
football  team  until  they  have  worked  together.  Fifty-six  men  and  four  officers  do 
not  make  up  a patrol. 
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Security  for  a motorized  patrol  may  be  provided  by  speed,  by  regulated 
movement  by  reconnaissance  and  observation  to  the  front  and  flanks,  and  by  the 
use  of  a proper  formation.  Either  this  account  lacks  detail  or  the  patrol 
commander  depended  almost  entirely  on  speed.  No  mention  is  made  of 
movement  by  bounds  from  one  position  of  observation  to  another.  No  patrols  or 
individuals  were  sent  out  from  the  column  to  reconnoiter.  No  system  of 
observation  from  within  the  column  is  described.  The  patrol  leader — more 
courageously  than  wise — is  part  of  the  sole  security  element — four  men  in  a jeep 
a hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  main  body. "13 


Vignette  #4  (air-ground  operations).  "In  units  that  properly  used  air  cavalry, 
operations  followed  a daily  pattern.  Upon  receipt  of  information  indicating 
enemy  activity,  an  air  reconnaissance  was  conducted  by  the  troop  to  determine 
whether  or  not  further  exploitation  by  ground  forces  was  required.  If  ground 
reconnaissance  was  desirable,  the  hoop  commander  usually  committed  his 
aerorifle  platoon.  A standby  reserve  force  could  be  called  by  the  troop 
commander  if  the  situation  required.  The  air  cavalry  troop  commander  controlled 
all  reaction  forces  until  more  than  one  company  from  a supporting  unit  was 
committed.  At  that  time  control  passed  to  the  commander  responsible  for  the 
area,  and  the  operation  was  conducted  like  a typical  ground  or  airmobile 
engagement,  often  with  the  air  cavalry  remaining  in  support.  Major  General  John 
J.  Tolson,  Commander,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  clearly  stated  his  feelings  about  air 
cavalry;  ‘I  cannot  emphasize  how  valuable  this  unit  [1st  Squadron,  9th  Cavalry] 
has  been  to  me  as  division  commander.  Over  50  percent  of  our  major  contacts 
have  been  initiated  by  actions  of  this  squadron.' 


To  be  successful,  air  cavalry  operations  had  to  be  swiftly  followed  by  ground  or 
airmobile  elements  of  the  division  or  regiment.  Unfortunately  in  many  units  with 
air  cavalry,  reported  leads  were  frequently  not  followed  up."  14 


Developing  the  Situation.  Extract  from  letter  from  LTG  Wade  H.  Haislip, 
USA,  CG,  XV  Corps,  on  15  June  1945:  "Its  [cavalry’s]  major  deficiency  is  lack 
of  rifle  strength  to  balance  its  mounted  units.. .Its  best  recon  has  been  performed 
by  means  of  the  attack. 


Extract  from  letter  from  MG  I.  D.  White,  USA,  CG,  2d  AR  Div  on  3 Nov  1945: 
There  should  be  no  limitations  placed  on  the  type  of  mission  given  to  the 
mechanized  cavalry  unit.  We  should  ...  teach  that  aggressive  action  generally 
requiring  combat  is  the  best  way  to  obtain  information  of  the  enemy."  15 


"Essential  information  can  frequently  be  obtained  only  through  attack. 
Reconnaissance  units  attack  when  their  missions  require  it."  16 
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Dismounted  Reconnaissance  and  Observation.  "Dismounted  reconnaissance 
must  precede  vehicular  movement  in  rough,  difficult  terrain. 

When  forward  movement  is  halted  by  effective  artillery  or  small-arms  fire, 
dismounted  patrols  must  be  pushed  forward  aggressively  to  locate  the  enemy 
main  positions. 

Personnel  of  mechanized  cavalry  must  be  able  to  follow  on  foot  the  withdrawing 
enemy  when  rugged  terrain  prevents  further  vehicular  movement.  Excellent 
physical  conditioning,  well  planned  and  enforced  periodic  rests,  readily  available 
reserve  rations,  and  the  will  to  ’hang  on’  are  the  prerequisites  for  successful 
combat  operations. 


The  enemy  frequently  increases  his  activity  and  rate  of  fire  just  prior  to  his 
withdrawal.  Unless  reconnaissance  elements  hold  positions  from  which  his 
routes  of  withdrawal  can  be  observed  or  heard,  contact  will  be  lost. 


When  contact  is  probable,  a patrol  never  should  by-pass  high  ground  which 
affords  a possible  location  for  an  OP.  Forward  and  flank  observers  are  the  ’eyes’ 
of  the  platoon  or  other  unit  moving  up."  17 


Continuous  Operations.  "Whenever  possible,  each  unit  should  hold  out  a 
reserve  during  the  day,  with  a view  to  having  available  comparatively  fresh 
personnel  for  necessary  night  patrol  assignments.  Experience  has  shown  that  this 
practice  pays  off  in  increased  effectiveness  of  dismounted  patrols  at  night."  18 


Reporting.  "During  exploitation  or  pursuit  operations,  reconnaissance  radio 
reports  must  be  quick,  constant,  by  voice,  and  all  above,  accurate.  Time  does  not 
permit  CW  and  cryptography. "19 


",..[I]t  is  the  duty  of  cavalry  personnel  of  ’all  grades’,  from  the  lowest  private  to 
the  highest  to  send  back  at  once  information  obtained.  "20 


Reconnaissance  Planning.  "Advance  notice  to  patrols  is  essential.  They  need 
time  for  making  the  necessary  contacts  with  friendly  outposts  and  arranging 
details. 

The  patrol  leader  should  be  given  more  time  to  study  the  map.  It  is  vital  that  he 
know  the  terrain  over  which  he  is  directed  to  lead  his  patrol. 

When  on  an  extensive  patrol  and  time  is  an  important  factor,  a high-powered 
radio  should  be  carried  as  close  up  as  possible. 
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Vehicles  never  should  be  left  unguarded. "21 

Dismounted  Reconnaissance.  "Two  hours  on  an  OP  after  daylight  normally 
discloses  more  information  of  the  enemy  than  a full-night’s  work.  "22 

Organization.  "Mechanized  Cavalry  must  be  organized  and  equipped  for  combat 
and  must  fight  to  gain  information.  "23 

Reconnaissance.  "You  can  never  have  too  much  reconnaissance.  Use  every 
means  available  before,  during  and  after  the  battle.  Reports  must  be  facts,  not 
opinions;  negative  as  well  as  positive.  Do  not  believe  intercepts  blindly:  cross 
check — sometimes  messages  are  sent  out  to  be  intercepted. 

Information  is  like  eggs:  the  fresher  the  better.  "24 

"Junior  officers  of  reconnaissance  units  must  be  very  inquisitive.  Their  reports 
must  be  accurate  and  factual.  Negative  information  is  as  important  as  positive 
information.  Information  must  be  transmitted  in  the  clear  by  radio  at  once.  The 
location  of  the  unit  giving  the  information  should,  where  possible,  be  in  a 
modified  code.  The  enemy  should  be  located  by  a magnetic  azimuth  and  range 
from  the  point  of  observation.  All  members  of  a reconnaissance  unit  should 
know  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  The  results  of  all  reconnaissance  obtained  in 
front  of  one  division  must  be  transmitted  to  adjacent  units.  "25 


OTHER 


113th  Cavalry  Group:  Reconnaissance  of  XIX  Corps  Zone  of  Action, 
L’ESCAUT  Canal  to  ALBERT  Canal,  5-8  September  1944.  On  4 September 
1944,  the  113th  Cavalry  Group,  Mechanized,  bivouacked  south  of  TOURNAI 
(VH9332),  Belgium,  received  the  mission  of  moving  across  L’ESCAUT 
CANAL  early  5 September,  to  reconnoiter  aggressively,  east  and  northeast,  in 
the  zone  of  action  of  XIX  Corps,  a strip  of  land  some  20  miles  wide  and  125 
miles  long,  passing  between  CHARLEROI  (VJ6606)  and  BRUSSELS  (VJ6255), 
both  exclusive,  and  striking  the  MEUSE  River  between  LIEGE  (VJ4629), 
exclusive,  and  MAASTRICHT  (VK5252),  inclusive.  The  enemy  situation  was  to 
be  determined,  and  strong  opposition  by-passed;  and  road  and  bridge  conditions 
on  five  principal  routes,  which  the  corps  planned  to  use  in  its  main  advance,  were 
to  be  reported.  The  113th  Cavalry  group,  which  comprised,  besides  group 
headquarters,  the  113th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron  and  the  125th  Cavalry 
Reconnaissance  Squadron  (less  Troop  B and  Company  F),  was  to  be  reinforced 
by  Company  B,  82d  Engineer  (C)  Battalion  and  Company  C 803d  Tank 
Destroyer  Battalion.  No  support  from  the  main  combat  elements  of  the  corps 
temporarily  immobilized  due  to  gasoline  shortage,  could  be  expected  (seq  Figure 
3-22).  | 
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Figure  3-22.  113th  Cavalry  Group. 
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Early  on  5 September,  the  advance  was  begun,  with  squadrons  abreast,  the  113th 
on  the  right,  and  with  a platoon  of  engineers  attached  to  each  squadron.  On  6 
September,  a tank  destroyer  platoon  was  also  attached  to  each  squadron. 
Squadrons  advanced  with  two  cavalry  reconnaissance  troops  abreast.  By  night  of 
5 September,  the  line  of  the  NAMUR  (VJ9612)  BRUSSELS  (VJ6256)  Railway 
had  been  reached,  enemy  resistance  having  been  scattered  and  generally  light 
until  late  in  the  day  when  the  113th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron  had 
encountered  stiff  opposition.  Early  on  6 September,  the  advanced  was  resumed, 
with  the  113th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron  in  sharp  contact  throughout  the 
day  and  the  125th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron  making  favorable  progress 
on  its  left  although  delayed  on  its  right  at  JODIGNE  (VJ9840),  until  this 
resistance  was  by-passed. 

On  7 September,  the  113th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron  fought  its  way  to 
ST  TROND  (VK2049),  where  strong  resistance  was  encountered,  while  the 
125th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  now  reinforced  by  Troop  C 113th 
Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  HASSELT 
(VK3162),  which  was  captured  before  dark. 

By  this  time,  the  2d  Armored  Division  had  been  refueled,  and  its  reconnaissance 
elements  had  overtaken  the  113th  Cavalry  Group.  The  corps  commander  had 
decided  that  the  2d  Armored  Division  would  operate  in  the  left  portion  of  the 
corps  zone;  and  at  0800  hours  on  8 September,  the  113th  Cavalry  Group  received 
orders  to  close  in  somewhat  to  the  right.  By  mid-afternoon  the  ALBERT 
CANAL  was  reached  by  all  troops;  and  by  dark,  it  had  been  determined  that  all 
bridges  over  the  canal  and  and  the  MEUSE  (MAAS)  River  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  enemy.  The  113th  Cavalry  Group  screened  the  line  of  the  canal,  while 
reconnoitering  FORT  EBENT  EMEL  (VK5446)  and  the  are  lying  between  the 
canal  and  the  river,  until  the  30th  Infantry  Division  came  upon  the  afternoon  of 
10  September,  when  the  group  disposed  itself  so  as  to  cover  the  division’s  flank. 

Mechanized  cavalry’s  self-sufficiency  was  well  illustrated  in  this  operation.  It  is 
also  of  interest  that  although  this  was  a reconnaissance  mission,  most  of  the 
resistance  encountered  had  to  be  fought  and  defeated  in  order  to  permit  the  113th 
Cavalry  Group  to  advance  and  accomplish  its  mission. 
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Chapter  4 

SECURITY 

OPERATIONS 


Section  I.  Summary  of  Fundamentals  and  Critical 
Tasks 

FUNDAMENTALS 

Orient  on  the  Main  Body.  The  security  force  must  remain  oriented  on  the  main 
body.  The  security  force  commander  must  know  the  scheme  of  maneuver  of  the 
main  body  and  maneuver  as  necessary  to  remain  between  it  and  the  enemy. 

Perform  Continuous  Reconnaissance.  Perform  continuous,  aggressive 
reconnaissance  to  gain  all  possible  information  on  the  enemy  and  the  terrain. 

Provide  Early  and  Accurate  Warning.  Early  warning  of  enemy  activity  is 
critical  to  the  main  body  commander.  It  provides  the  main  body  the  time  and 
information  needed  to  retain  the  initiative. 

Provide  Reaction  Time  and  Maneuver  Space.  This  is  the  intent  of  security 
operations.  The  purpose  of  having  a security  force  is  to  ensure  the  main  body 
commander  has  the  time  and  space  to  maneuver  and  concentrate  forces  to  meet 
the  enemy. 

Maintain  Enemy  Contact.  Once  enemy  contact  is  gained,  it  is  not  broken  unless 
otherwise  directed. 
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CRITICAL  TASKS 

Screen  Operations.  The  critical  tasks  of  a screen  are — 

• Maintain  continuous  surveillance  of  all  battalion-size  avenues  of  approach 
into  the  sector. 

• Destroy  or  repel  all  divisional,  regimental,  and  combat  reconnaissance 
patrols  or  reconnaissance  groups,  within  capabilities. 

Z Locate  the  forward  security  element  of  each  suspected  advance  guard 
battalion  and  determine  its  direction  of  movement. 

• Maintain  contact  with  the  forward  security  element  while  displacing,  and 
report  its  activity. 


Guard  Operations.  The  critical  tasks  of  a guard  are — 

Z Accomplish  all  the  tasks  of  a screen  forces. 

• Prevent  enemy  ground  observation  of,  and  direct  fire  against,  the  main 
body. 


Covering  Force  Operations.  The  critical  tasks  of  a covering  force  are — 

• Accomplish  all  the  tasks  of  screen  and  guard  forces. 

• Develop  the  situation  early  and  deceive,  disorganize,  and  destroy  enemy 
forces. 

• Must  not  allow  itself  to  be  bypassed. 


Section  II.  Techniques 

COUNTERRECONNAISSANCE 

Counterreconnaissance  is  the  essence  of  all  security  operations. 
Counteneconnaissance  prevents  enemy  ground  reconnaissance  forces  from 
observing  the  main  body.  Cavalry  units  may  operate  offensively  or  defensively 
in  the  conduct  of  counterreconnaissance  tasks. 


At  squadron  level,  counterreconnaissance  planning  is  integrated  into  the  overall 
security  mission  plan.  Normally,  there  is  not  a separate  "counterreconnaissance 
plan",  as  cavalry  units  perform  counterreconnaissance  during  the  conduct  of 
security  missions.  The  squadron  identifies  enemy  avenues  of  approach,  plans 
artillery  TRPs  on  these  approaches,  and  may  direct  other  supporting  assets  to 
enhance  the  counterreconnaissance  effort. 


Cavalry  troops  are  organized  and  equipped  to  conduct  counterreconnaissance 
operations  with  little  or  no  augmentation.  Cavalry  troops  use  techniques 
discussed  in  FM  17-97  to  conduct  counterreconnaissance  operations. 
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BATTLEFIELD  CONDITIONS 

Limited  Visibility.  Everything  is  more  difficult  to  do  during  periods  of  limited 
visibility.  It  increases  difficulty  of  movement,  maintenance  of  direction,  and 
command  and  control.  More  time  is  required  to  execute  movements  and  emplace 
weapon  systems.  The  following  are  considerations  for  performing  security 
operations  in  limited  visibility: 

Z Position  GSRs  and  sensors  to  cover  suspected  enemy  avenues  of  approach. 

* Decrease  frontages,  if  necessary. 

* Plan  for  more  time  to  execute  missions. 

Z Increase  the  number  of  OPs  and  patrols. 

Z Move  closer  to  enemy  avenues  of  approach. 

Z Use  more  restrictive  control  measures. 

Z Accurate  IFF  is  more  difficult;  stress  accurate  identification. 

* Make  use  of  audio  and  visual  recognition  signals. 

Z Rehearse  tasks,  particularly  for  those  that  involve  movement  of  large 
numbers  of  troops  (such  as  displacement  to  subsequent  screen  lines, 
counterattacks,  passage  of  lines). 

Z Place  nuisance  obstacles  (flares,  abatis,  and  hasty  protective  minefields)  on 
suspected  avenues  of  approach. 


NBC  Conditions.  Many  of  the  same  considerations  for  limited  visibility  apply  to 
operating  in  an  NBC  environment.  In  addition — 

* Troops  become  exhausted  more  quickly  from  the  stress  of  operating  in  an 
NBC  environment  and  dehydration. 

* Communications  are  more  difficult. 

Z Direct  and  indirect  fires  are  less  effective  due  to  difficulty  of  locating 
targets  and  accurately  engaging,  and  communications  problems. 

Z Plans  for  decontamination  are  implemented. 


BATTLEFIELD  ENVIRONMENT 


BUAs.  BUAs  have  different  effects  on  the  conduct  of  offensive  and  defensive 
security  missions. 


Offensive  security  missions.  Normally,  attacking  forces  will  try  to  bypass  BUAs. 
Cavalry  units  must  find  snitahlp  bypasses  around  BUAs  and  ensure  the  security 
of  the  bypass  (seel  Figure  4-1).  Some  missions  may  require  reconnaissance  of 


BUAs  (see|  Chapter  3) 
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Figure  4-1.  Ensure  security  of  bypass. 


Defensive  security  missions.  Normally,  cavalry  units  avoid  becoming  engaged  in 
BUAs.  However,  units  performing  defensive  security  missions  may  take 
advantage  of  BUAs  using  the  following  methods: 

Z OPs  placed  in  the  upper  floors  of  tall  buildings  enhance  surveillance 
capabilities. 

* Obstacles  placed  in  BUAs  can  slow  or  canalize  enemy  advancing  through 
the  BUAs. 

• Ambushes  or  counterattacks  can  be  planned  on  bypasses  around  BUAs. 
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Dense  Forests.  Dense  forests  are  characterized  by  limited  visibility  and  limited 
off-road  vehicular  movement.  Off-road  navigation  becomes  very  difficult  due  to 
limited  visibility.  Dismounted  infantry  are  most  effective  in  dense  forests,  but 
mechanized  forces  may  be  employed  in,  or  move  through  these  areas.  Many  of 
the  following  considerations  for  BUAs  apply  to  dense  forests: 

Z Normally,  cavalry  will  locate  bypasses  around  dense  woods  for  use  by 
mechanized  forces. 


* Cavalry  may  be  required  to  reconnoiter  dense  forests  (Chapter  3],  or  to 
screen  dense  forests,  allowing  the  main  body  to  bypass. 

* ATGMs  are  not  effective  in  dense  woods,  but  rocket  propelled  grenade 
(RPG)  and  other  handheld  antitank  weapons  are  very  prevalent  and 
effective. 

* Use  dismounted  elements  to  secure  the  movement  of  tracked  vehicles. 

Z Provide  yourself  all-around  security  to  prevent  enemy  infiltration  and 
ambush. 

* Use  dense  forests  to  deny  the  enemy  a movement  corridor.  A relatively 
small  force  can  effectively  delay  a larger  force  in  dense  woods. 

Z Obstacles  are  effective  in  slowing  enemy  movement  and  creating  ambush 
opportunities. 

Air  cavalry  is  very  effective  in  gaining  enemy  contact  and  in  assisting  ground 
units  in  maneuvering  and  maintaining  orientation  in  dense  woods. 

Mountains.  Vehicular  movement  is  normally  restricted  to  improved  roads.  If 
found  at  all,  they  are  normally  in  valley  corridors.  Such  roads  often  depend  upon 
a system  of  narrow  bridges  spanning  mountain  streams  and  ravines.  As  roads  rise 
into  passes  or  plateaus,  they  become  narrower  and  more  twisting,  normally 
clinging  to  steep  ridge  lines.  Cross  compartment  travel  is  often  impossible,  and 
off-road  movement  is  extremely  difficult. 

Ground  units  must  employ  large  numbers  of  OPs,  and  must  provide  for 
all-around  security.  Pay  particular  attention  to  gaps  between  units. 


Air  cavalry  is  very  effective  in  mountainous  terrain.  Surveillance  of  flanks  and 
gaps  between  units  is  the  primary  mission  of  air  cavalry  in  the  mountains. 
Because  of  the  restricted  mobility  of  ground  units,  air  cavalry  may  be  the  first  to 
engage  the  enemy. 

Desert.  Along  with  the  environmental  aspects  of  desert  operations,  other 
physical  characteristics  that  influence  desert  operations  are — 

^Terrain. 

* Lack  of  both  natural  and  man-made  CSS  assets. 

* Excellent  observation  and  fields  of  fire. 

* Lack  of  concealment. 
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Security  operations  in  a desert  environment  must  emphasize — 

Z All-around  security  provided  by  aggressive  and  continuous 
reconnaissance. 

* Establishing  OPs  on  high  ground.  Obvious  OP  locations  should  be  avoided 
as  they  are  likely  TRPs. 

• Maximum  use  of  radars,  sensors,  and  observation  devices  to  provide 
additional  security,  especially  at  night. 

Z Effective  use  of  camouflage. 


Other  Considerations.  Dust  from  nap-of-the-earth  (NOE)  flight  can  be  seen 
from  20  to  30  kilometers.  Air  scouts  flying  NOE  can  not  necessarily  find  the 
enemy  more  easily  than  ground  scouts.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  enemy  is 
stationary.  Aeroscouts  must  use  caution  to  avoid  blundering  into  enemy  air 
defense  weapons.  The  "dismount  and  scan"  technique  is  effective  for  aircraft  to 
provide  security  for  themselves. 

Movement  should  be  done  at  maximum  tactical  speed  permitted  by  the  terrain 
and  dust  conditions.  In  some  situations,  movement  may  be  slowed  to  reduce  dust 
signature.  In  certain  circumstances,  there  may  be  no  alternative  to  maneuver  in 
terrain  where  the  enemy  has  long-range  observation.  Then  it  is  necessary  to 
move  at  the  best  speed  possible,  while  indirect  fires  are  placed  on  suspected 
enemy  positions. 

Observation  of  fires,  especially  direct  fires  by  tanks,  may  be  difficult  due  to  dust 
clouds.  Wing  men  may  have  to  observe  direct  fires. 

Dust  signatures  can  also  be  created  as  a deception. 

Cold  Weather.  Tactical  security  considerations  remain  the  same  in  cold  weather. 
The  main  concerns  in  cold  weather  are  personnel  and  equipment  oriented.  Other 
considerations  include  the  following: 

Z Movement  of  tracked  vehicles  is  more  difficult  in  snow. 

Z Camouflage  during  the  winter  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Place  special 
emphasis  on  camouflage  and  deception  techniques.  In  snow,  for  example,  a 
poncho  made  out  of  a bed  sheet  is  an  expedient  method  of  camouflaging  an 
individual. 

Z Time  required  to  perform  individual  tasks  increases  as  the  temperature 
decreases. 

• There  are  long  periods  of  darkness  during  winter  months  in  northern 
latitudes. 

Z Make  maximum  use  of  air  cavalry.  Air  cavalry  units  are  ideally  suited  for 
conducting  security  operations  in  cold  weather,  as  their  mobility  and 
observation  are  greater  than  that  of  ground  units. 
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Section  III.  Examples 

SCREEN  OPERATIONS 

A screening  force  maintains  surveillance,  provides  early  warning  to  the  main 
body,  impedes  and  harasses  the  enemy  with  supporting  indirect  fires,  and 
destroys  enemy  reconnaissance  elements  within  its  capability.  This  mission  is 
mainly  accomplished  by  establishing  a series  of  OPs  and  conducting  patrols  to 
ensure  coverage  of  the  assigned  sector.  Of  all  the  security  missions,  a screen 
provides  the  least  security  to  the  protected  force. 


Regiments  seldom  perform  screens,  but  may  assign  screen  missions  to 
subordinate  squadrons.  Squadrons  and  troops  are  capable  of  performing  a screen 
with  organic  assets.  A screen  may  be  performed  to  the  front,  flanks  or  rear  of  a 
stationary  or  moving  force.  This  section  will  focus  on  operations  at  squadron 
level. 


Screen  Forward  of  a Stationary  Force.  Figure  4-2  shows  a typical  task 
organization  for  a screen  of  a stationary  force. 
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Figure  4-2.  Sample  squadron  task  organization  for  a screen  mission. 

Battlefield  operating  systems.  The  following  are  planning  considerations,  by 
BOS,  for  the  conduct  of  a stationary  screen. 
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Intelligence.  The  S2.  in  conjunction  with  the  S3,  performs  the  initial  defensive 
IPB  (see|  Chapter  2 . It  should  focus  on  idenntifying  likely  avenues  of  approach 
for  the  lead  regiments  of  the  main  body.  All  battalion-size  avenues  of  approach 
must  be  identified.  The  S2  is  responsible  for  continuously  updating  the  IPB  as 
the  situation  changes,  and  to  keep  the  commander  and  staff  informed  of  these 
changes. 


Any  attachments  (GSR)  are  deployed  well  forward  to — 

* Search  enemy  avenues  of  approach. 

* Monitor  dead  space  between  units. 

* Monitor  choke  points,  or  distant  points  of  special  interest,  to  determine 
movement  of  enemy  and  assist  in  targeting  indirect  fires. 


Maneuver.  The  conduct  of  a screen  normally  consists  of  movement  to  the  initial 
screen  line,  establishment  of  the  screen,  displacement  to  subsequent  screen  lines, 
and  battle  handover  and  passage  of  lines. 

Movement  to  initial  semen  line.  If  the  squadron  wants  to  provide  strong  security 
for  itself  during  this  movement,  it  conducts  a zone  reconnaissance  to  the  initial 
screen  line.  While  this  technique  provides  information  of  tactical  value  to  the 
commander  on  enemy  and  terrain  in  the  sector,  it  is  also  very  time  consuming. 
Using  attached  air  cavalry  to  reconnoiter  forward  of  the  ground  troops  will 
increase  the  speed  of  the  movement.  If  time  is  critical  in  establishing  the  screen, 
the  squadron  may  conduct  a tactcial  road  march  to  its  initial  screen  line.  While  it 
is  much  faster,  this  technique  does  not  give  you  the  ability  to  determine  the 
enemy  situation  or  the  terrain  conditions  in  the  AOs.  Using  air  cavalry  to 
reconnoiter  forward  of  the  ground  troops  will  increase  the  security  of  the 
squadron,  and  help  speed  the  movement. 


Establishment  of  the  screen.  Establish  the  screen  with  the  cavalry  troops 
deployed  abreast  and  the  tank  company  in  reserve.  The  troops  must  establish  the 
screen  with  OPs  in  depth,  and  plan  covered  or  conceded  routes  between  OPs  to 
assist  in  displacement.  Tank  platoons  are  deployed  in  depth  in  the  troop  sector, 
and  are  positioned  to  reset  to  contingencies  that  develop  during  the  conduct  of 
the  screen.  Normally,  a cavalry  troop  can  effectively  screen  up  to  a 10  kilometers 
sector.  If  the  sector  is  very  narrow,  only  two  troops  may  be  deployed  forward. 
The  tank  company  should  be  positioned  in  depth  in  the  squadron  sector  where  it 
can  quickly  move  to  any  part  of  the  squadron  sector.  Air  cavalry  may  screen 
forward  or  to  the  flanks  of  the  squadron,  cover  gaps  between  ground  troops, 
maintain  contact  with  flank  units,  or  maintain  contact  with  the  enemy  as  the 
ground  troops  displace.  Figure  4-3  shows  several  different  techniques  of 
deploying  for  a screen. 


Displacement  to  subsequent  screen  lines.  The  SCO  uses  subsequent  screen  lines 
to  control  the  conduct  of  the  screen.  Displacement  to  subsequent  screen  lines 
should  be  event  driven.  The  battle  handover  line  (BHL)  is  the  rear-most  PL  in 
sector,  and  is  the  rear  boundary.  Battle  handover  and  passage  of  lines  are 
discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

RAS.  The  RAS  may  attach  ACTs  to  the  ground  squadrons,  or  it  may  be  assigned 
a sector  of  its  own  to  screen. 
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Figure  4-3.  Sample  screen  deployment  techniques. 
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Situations  when  the  RAS  may  be  assigned  its  own  sector  include — 

* Screen  forward  of  the  ACR  deploying  to  defend  or  as  part  of  a guard/cover 
mission. 

Z Screen  an  exposed  flank  of  the  ACR  during  fast-moving  operations. 

* Perform  a screen  as  an  economy-of-force  operation  for  the  regiment. 

Factors  to  consider  when  assigning  the  RAS  its  own  sector  are — 

Z Loss  of  air  and  ground  mix  in  other  squadron  sectors. 

Z The  limited  staying  power  of  the  RAS. 

* The  RAS  may  need  augmentation  with  ground  unit(s)  to  perform  the 
mission. 

Z The  RAS  should  be  assigned  direct  support  artillery. 

Z The  loss  of  the  RAS  as  a reserve  force  for  the  regiment. 

In  any  screen  mission,  it  is  best  to  combine  the  abilities  of  the  air  and  ground 
cavalry,  to  make  the  screen  more  effective. 


Mobility,  Countermobility,  and  Survivability.  Countermobility  is  normally  the 
priority  for  engineer  effort  in  screen  operations.  If  no  engineers  are  available, 
scouts  may  place  nuisance  obstacles  on  suspected  enemy  avenues  of  approach. 
The  FSO  and  S3  should  plan  for  use  of  FASCAM  at  critical  choke  points  on 
suspected  enemy  avenues  of  approach. 


FS.  FS  planning  is  closely  tied  to  IPB.  Position  the  HWB  so  it  can  support  the 
entire  squadron  sector.  During  screen  operations,  indirect  FS  is  planned  as 
suppressive  fire  rather  than  as  destructive  fire.  Also  plan  fires  to  cut  off  enemy 
advance  guard  units  from  their  security  elements,  and  to  assist  the  troops  in 
disengaging  during  battle  handover.  The  FSO  must  coordinate  closely  with  main 
body  artillery  units  for  supporting  fires  during  the  conduct  of  the  screen. 
Supporting  fires  from  the  main  body  are  especially  critical  during  the  battle 
handover.  Fires  should  be  planned  throughout  the  depth  of  the  squadron  sector, 
and  troop  mortars  should  be  integrated  into  the  fire  plan.  The  HWB  may  operate 
by  platoons  to  ensure  that  fires  are  available  continuously. 


Combat  observation  lasing  team  (COLT).  The  COLT  should  be  positioned 
forward  so  it  can  designate  critical  targets  for  attack  by  guided  munitions 
(command  and  control  vehicles,  ADA,  or  other  targets  designated  by  the 
commander).  The  FSO  normally  controls  the  movement  of  the  COLT,  but  it  may 
be  attached  to  a troop  to  provide  it  security. 

Air  Defense.  Passive  air  defense  measures  are  stressed,  as  the  squadron  may  not 
have  any  attached  air  defense  assets.  Active  air  defense  (massing  of  direct  fires 
against  aircraft)  should  be  used  in  self-defense  only.  Any  attached  assets 
(Stinger)  should  be  used  to  protect  the  reserve,  trains,  and  TOC. 
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CSS.  Position  the  trains  to  support  operations  over  extended  frontages.  By 
definition,  the  sector  will  not  be  very  deep  (within  range  of  main  body  artillery) 
so  emphasize  recovery  and  evacuation  of  damaged  equipment.  The  combat  trains 
should  be  forward  with  the  squadron,  although  it  may  be  located  at  or  near  the 
BHL,  and  should  be  configured  for  rapid  displacement.  Field  trains  should  be 
located  with  or  near  the  RSS,  behind  the  FLOT.  This  reduces  the  amount  of 
vehicles  in  the  security  area  and  simplifies  passage  of  lines. 


Command  and  Control 


Facilities.  The  TAC  CP  is  normally  positioned  in  the  sector  where  the 
commander  feels  the  enemy  main  effort  will  come.  The  TAC  CP  must  be 
positioned  to  support  the  command  group  effectively  during  fluid  operations. 
The  TOC  is  normally  centrally  located  in  the  squadron  sector,  and  positioned  so 
it  can  maintain  communications  with  the  subordinate  troops  and  higher 
headquarters.  The  TOC  is  positioned  deep  enough  in  the  squadron  sector  so  that 
it  will  not  have  to  displace  immediately  upon  enemy  contact. 


Graphic  control  measures.  Using  clear  graphic  control  measures  is  the  most 
effective  way  of  controlling  a screen.  Squadron  graphics  for  the  screen  should 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to — 

Z Initial  screen  line.  Establish  this  on  or  forward  of  the  trace  indicated  by  the 
main  body  commander. 


• Troop  sectors.  Assign  sectors  to  each  troop  based  on  IPB  and  the 
commanders  guidance.  Troop  sectors  must  be  avenue  of  approach  oriented. 
As  a guide,  each  troop  can  effectively  screen  up  to  a 10  kilometers 
frontage,  but  this  can  vary  based  on  the  terrain. 


• Subsequent  screen  lines.  Use  subsequent  screen  lines  to  control  the 
movement  of  the  cavalry  troops  in  the  sector.  Displacement  to  subsequent 
screen  lines  should  be  event  driven. 

• Locations  of  CSS  and  command  and  control  assets.  Initial  and  subsequent 
locations  of  the  squadron  trains  and  TOC  should  be  indicated.  The  initial 
position  of  the  TAC  CP  should  also  be  indicated 

Z Contact  points.  Using  contact  points  ensures  that  them  are  no  gaps  between 
the  troops,  or  between  your  unit  and  adjacent  units. 


• BHL.  This  is  designated  by  the  main  body  commander.  It  is  the  point  at 
which  the  main  body  assumes  responsibility  for  the  fight  from  the  security 
force.  Passage  points  (PP)  are  planned  along  the  BHL.  Plan  as  many  PPs  as 
the  terrain  and  situation  dictate.  In  close  terrain,  more  PPs  may  be  required. 
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Scenario.  The  following  describes  the  conduct  of  a stationary  screen: 

Higher  headquarter’s  mission.  The  corps  has  reinforced  the  ACR  and  assigned  it 
a defend  mission  as  an  economy  of  force.  The  ACR  is  operating  on  a narrow 
front.  The  ACR  commander  has  assigned  1st  Squadron,  with  an  attached  ACT,  a 
screen  mission  forward  of  the  MBA  with  a follow-on  mission  to  act  as  the 
regimental  reserve. 


SCO’s  intent.  The  SCO  wants  to  strip  away  the  enemy’s  reconnaissance 
elements  and  to  identify  the  advance  guard  battalions  of  the  lead  regiments.  This 
will  deny  the  enemy  any  information  about  the  main  defense  of  the  regiment  and 
will  give  the  regiment  early  warning  of  the  enemy  main  attack.  The  SCO  also 
wants  to  preserve  the  combat  power  of  the  squadron,  so  it  can  be  effective  as  the 
regimental  reserve. 


Execution.  The  squadron  has  conducted  a zone  reconnaissance  to  the  initial 


screen  line,  PL  RED,  and  is  deployed  as  shown  in  Figure  4-4. 


The  ACT  reports  contact  with  enemy  armored  vehicles  entering  the  A Troop  and 
B Troop  sectors.  A Troop  reports  contact  with  three  BMPs,  and  B Troop  reports 
contact  with  two  BMPs  and  one  T-64.  They  destroy  these  reconnaissance  patrols 
as  they  approach  the  river  crossing  sites  in  sector  (sep  Figure  4-5) J The  TOC 
reports  to  the  ACR  the  destruction  of  what  appears  to  be  division  reconnaissance 
patrols. 


Within  the  next  45  minutes,  all  troops  report  contact  with  reinforced  motorized 
rifle  platoons  (MRP)  in  their  sectors.  The  troop  commanders  maneuver  their  tank 
platoons  to  engage  these  elements  and  are  able  to  destroy  them  before  the  enemy 
reaches  the  river. 


The  B Troop  commander  reports  that  one  of  his  scout  platoons  has  also 
destroyed  what  appears  to  be  a company  command  group  in  his  sector.  The  S2 
evaluates  the  spot  reports  coming  into  the  TOC  and  informs  the  SCO  that  he 
helieves  these,  elements  are  a reconnaissance  detachment  from  the  MRD  (see 
Figure  4-6).  The  SCO  orders  the  troop  to  displace  south  of  the  river  and  orders 
the  tank  company  to  a hide  position  further  south.  He  also  orders  the  trains  and 
HWB  to  begin  rearward  passage  of  lines. 


As  the  troops  are  displacing,  the  ACT  reports  small  groups  of  BMPs  and 
BRDMs  crossing  PL  RED.  B Troop  and  C Troop  are  not  able  to  prevent  these 


patrols  from  crossing  the  river,  but  destroy  them  south  of  the  river  ( seel  Figure 


4-7)  The  TOC  reports  contact  with  regimental  reconnaissance  elements  to  the 
ACR. 
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Figure  4-4.  Squadron  deployed  in  a screen. 
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Figure  4-5.  Destruction  of  division  reconnaissance. 
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Figure  4-6.  Destruction  of  reconnaissance  detachment  (RO). 
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Figure  4-7.  Destruction  of  regimental  reconnaissance. 
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As  the  HWB  and  combat  trains  are  completing  their  passage  of  lines,  heavy 
artillery  fire  begins  to  impact  on  the  high  ground  south  of  the  river.  B Troop  and 
C Troop  then  report  contact  with  reinforced  MRPs  and  maneuver  to  destroy  them 
(see  Figure  4-8).  A Troop  has  reported  negative  contact  in  its  sector,  the  S2 
evaluates  this  information  and  reports  to  the  SCO  that  these  elements  are 
probably  the  combat  reconnaissance  patrols  of  two  advance  guard  battalions. 


Figure  4-8.  Destruction  of  advance  guard  battalion  combat  reconnaissance  patrols. 
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The  ACT  reports  contact  with  two  reinforced  motorized  rifle  companies  (MRC) 
approaching  PL  WHITE  in  the  B Troop  and  C Troop  sectors  (see  Figure  4-9). 
The  FSO  executes  a preplanned  FASCAM  mission  in  EA  TIGER,  fired  by  a 
direct  support  battalion  from  the  main  body.  The  SCO  orders  D Company  and 
the  TOC  to  begin  passage  of  lines  and  directs  the  troops  to  prepare  to  begin 
passage  of  lines.  Artillery  intensifies  south  of  PL  WHITE  as  the  enemy 
approaches.  The  ground  scouts  gain  contact  with  the  FSEs  as  they  cross  PL 
WHITE.  C Troop  reports  that  the  FSE  in  its  sector  turns  east  at  CP4  and  moves 
out  of  sector.  The  TAC  CP  reports  this  to  regiment  and  to  the  unit  on  the 
squadron’s  right  flank.  A Troop  reports  no  other  enemy  in  its  sector.  A Troop 
and  C Troop  are  ordered  to  begin  their  passage  of  lines.  B Troop  begins  to 
disengage  from  the  FSE  as  the  FSE  hits  the  FASCAM  minefield  in  EA  TIGER. 


Figure  4-9.  Contact  with  forward  security  element  of  advance  guard  battalion. 
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The  ACT  maintains  contact  with  the  FSE  as  B Troop  and  the  TAC  CP  begin 
passage  of  lines.  The  ACT  reports  that  the  FSE  turns  southwest  out  of  EA 
TIGER,  and  the  TAC  CP  reports  this  to  regiment.  The  ACT  completes  rearward 
passage  of  lines  and  the  main  body  assumes  the  fight. 


Screen  to  the  Flank  or  Rear  of  a Stationary  Force.  These  missions  are 
conducted  the  same  as  a screen  forward  of  a stationary  force,  the  only  difference 
being  the  location  of  the  screen  relative  to  the  main  body. 

Screen  the  Flank  of  a Moving  Force.  The  operating  systems  considerations  are 
basically  the  same  as  for  the  screen  of  a stationary  force.  Flowever,  screening  a 
moving  force  poses  additional  maneuver  and  command  and  control 
considerations. 


Battlefield  operating  systems.  The  following  are  planning  considerations,  by 
BOS,  for  the  conduct  of  a moving  flank  screen. 


Intelligence.  Offensive  IPB  is  conducted  for  a moving  force  screen.  It  is 
extremely  important,  as  it  plays  a big  role  in  determining  the  technique  of 
maneuver  the  squadron  will  use  to  perform  the  screen.  The  IPB  should  indicate 
to  the  commander  the  likelihood  of  enemy  contact  in  the  area  between  the  main 
body  and  the  screen  line,  possible  locations  of  enemy  units,  and  likely  avenues  of 
approach  into  the  flank  of  the  main  body. 


Maneuver.  The  screen  is  maintained  from  the  front  of  the  leading  combat  unit  to 
the  rear  of  the  protected  elements,  exclusive  of  front  and  rear  security  forces.  The 
movement  of  the  screen  is  keyed  to  the  movement  of  the  main  body.  There  are 
three  techniques  of  performing  this  type  of  screen,  each  with  different 
considerations: 


• Cross  the  LD  separate  from  the  main  body  and  conduct  a tactical  road 
march  parallel  to  the  main  body,  dropping  off  elements  along  the  screen 
line  (see  Figure  4-10)1  This  technique  is  appropriate  when  the  main  body  is 
moving  quickly,  the  LD  is  uncontested,  or  IPB  indicates  enemy  contact  is 
not  likely  in  the  area  the  squadron  is  moving  through.  This  is  the  fastest  but 
least  secure  technique. 


Cross  LD  separate  from  main  body  and  conduct  a zone  reconnaissance 
forward  (set  Figure  4-11)  This  technique  is  appropriate  when  the  main 
body  is  moving  slower,  the  LD  is  uncontested,  or  IPB  indicates  enemy 
contact  is  possible.  This  technique  is  slower,  but  provides  better  security 
for  the  squadron. 


Z Cross  LD  with  main  body  and  conduct  zone  reconnaissance  out  to  the 
screen  line  (seelFigure  4-12)1  This  technique  is  appropriate  when  the  main 
body  is  moving  slowly,  the  LD  is  the  line  of  contact  (LC),  or  the  enemy 
situation  is  vague.  This  technique  provides  security  for  the  squadron  and 
the  main  body,  but  is  the  most  time  consuming. 
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Figure  4-12.  Moving  flank  screen  (technique  3). 


Effective  use  of  air  cavalry  is  critical,  regardless  of  which  technique  is  used.  Air 
cavalry  enhances  the  security  of  the  squadron  and  the  main  body,  can  perform 
fast  reconnaissance  of  the  route  of  advance  or  the  zone  between  the  main  body 
and  the  screen  line,  and  is  very  effective  in  maintaining  contact  with  the  main 
body. 


Movement  along  the  screen  line  is  determined  by  the  speed  of  the  main  body,  the 
distance  to  the  objective,  and  the  enemy  situation.  There  are  four  basic  methods 
of  controlling  movement  along  the  screen  line: 

Z Alternate  bound  by  individual  OPs  from  real-  to  front. 

Z Alternate  bound  by  subordinate  units  from  rear  to  front. 

Z Successive  bound  all  units  forward  along  the  screen  line. 

• Continuous  march  along  the  route  of  advance. 


These  methods  are  summarized  ip  Figure  4-13.1  The  squadron  may  use  more  than 
one  of  these  as  the  situation  dictates. 
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Figure  4-13.  Displacement  techniques  for  flank  screen. 
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RAS.  The  RAS  may  detach  troops  to  squadrons  during  a moving  flank  screen,  or 
may  be  assigned  the  mission  itself.  The  RAS  is  capable  of  performing  effective 
flank  screen  operations  for  a moving  force.  If  the  RAS  is  assigned  this  mission,  it 
will  require  direct  support  artillery. 


FS.  The  same  basic  FS  considerations  apply.  Artillery  units  will  be  moving 
constantly,  so  the  FSO  must  maintain  close  liaison  with  the  main  body  artillery 
units  providing  support  to  the  screening  force.  The  squadron  HWB  may  operate 
in  split  sections  in  order  to  provide  continuous  support  to  the  squadron.  This 
ensures  continuous  availability  of  fires  to  the  squadron,  but  only  half  of  the 
battery  will  be  available  to  shoot  at  any  given  time.  By  contrast,  if  the  battery 
operates  consolidated  it  will  have  all  of  its  guns  available  for  each  mission. 
However,  the  battery  may  be  moving  when  fires  are  requested,  and  these  fires 
will  not  be  as  responsive  or  as  accurate. 


Air  Defense.  Passive  air  defense  measures  are  used.  If  air  defense  assets  are 
attached,  they  should  be  positioned  to  protect  the  squadron  route  of  march. 


Mobility,  Countermobility,  and  Survivability.  During  a moving  screen, 
engineer  assets  perform  mobility  operations,  clearing  the  squadron  route  of 
march  to  ensure  the  unimpaired  advance  of  the  squadron.  Any  engineer  assets 
should  be  employed  well  forward,  with  the  lead  troop  on  the  route  of  march. 
Engineers  should  be  prepared  to  conduct  countermobility  operations  if  contact  is 
made  with  an  advancing  enemy  force. 


CSS.  The  combat  trains  move  with  the  squadron.  Field  trains  may  locate  with  the 
RSS  or  behind  the  FLOT  if  the  RSS  remains  there.  The  RSS/field  trains  may 
remain  behind  the  FLOT  if — 

• The  operation  is  of  short  duration. 

Z In  a fast-moving  attack. 

Z The  force  plans  on  returning  to  friendly  lines  upon  completion  of  the 
mission. 


Logistical  considerations  for  a moving  flank  screen  include — 

• Plan  for  increased  consumption  of  Class  III  supplies. 

• Upload  in  advance  as  much  as  possible  the  logistics  required  for  the 
operation. 

• Plan  for  increased  vehicular  maintenance. 
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Command  and  Control. 


Facilities.  Command  and  control  facilities  must  remain  mobile.  The  TAC  CP  will 
deploy  into  the  screen  sector  and  displace  as  necessary  to  support  the  command 
group.  The  TOC  remains  near  the  route  of  march,  and  must  remain  prepared  to 
move  quickly.  There  will  probably  be  no  time  to  fully  set  up  the  TOC  each  time 
it  stops.  The  command  group  positions  itself  as  necessary  to  effectively  control 
the  operation.  The  S3  may  move  into  sector  with  the  lead  troop  and  move  with 
that  troop  as  it  displaces.  This  frees  the  SCO  to  position  himself  as  necessary  and 
ensures  command  group  presence  forward.  An  effective  technique  for  enhancing 
coordination  with  the  main  body  is  to  place  a LO  with  the  flank  unit  of  the  main 
body. 


Graphic  control  measures.  The  graphics  for  a moving  flank  screen  are  basically 
the  same  as  for  a stationary  screen.  They  vary  slightly,  depending  on  which 
technique  of  occupying  the  screen  is  used.  Normally,  PLs  used  to  control  the 
movement  of  the  screen  force  are  also  used  as  unit  boundaries  for  the  occupation 
of  the  screen  (see  scenario). 


Additional  considerations.  A moving  flank  screen  may  very  rapidly  transition 
into  a guard  mission  if  a significant  enemy  force  attacks  the  screened  flank.  The 
main  body  will  need  time  to  reorient  and  meet  the  unexpected  attack,  and  the 
screening  force  may  be  required  to  provide  more  reaction  time  than  a screen 
normally  provides. 


Scenario.  The  following  scenario  illustrates  the  conduct  of  a moving  flank 
screen: 


Higher  headquarter’s  mission.  The  corps  commander  has  given  the  ACR  a 
movement  to  contact  mission  on  the  right  flank  of  a corps  attack.  The  regiment’s 
objective  is  a little  less  than  20  kilometers  from  the  FLOT.  The  ACR  commander 
has  assigned  one  squadron  a screen  mission  on  the  flank  of  the  ACR  movement 
to  contact. 


SCO’s  intent.  The  SCO  wants  to  provide  early  warning  to  the  ACR  commander 
of  any  enemy  attack  into  the  flank  of  the  ACR.  The  squadron  must  be  prepared 
to  transition  into  a guard  mission  if  the  regiment  needs  more  reaction  time. 


Execution.  IPB  indicates  that  enemy  contact  is  possible  beyond  the  LD.  The 
RCO  wants  to  move  quickly,  but  deliberately.  The  SCO  decides  to  cross  the  LD 
separate  from  the  main  body  and  conduct  a zone  reconnaissance  parallel  to  the 
regimental  axis  of  advance  (see  Figure  4-14).  E Troop  will  conduct  a zone 
reconnaissance  between  the  main  body  and  the  PL  RED,  and  assume  a screen 
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along  PL  SPUR.  The  ACT  will  conduct  reconnaissance  forward  of  E Troop  and 
maintain  contact  with  the  main  body.  The  order  of  march  on  the  route  of  advance 
is  F Troop,  TAC  CP,  G Troop,  TOC,  H Company,  HWB,  and  combat  trains.  The 
field  trains  are  located  with  the  RSS  which  will  remain  behind  the  FLOT. 


Figure  4-14.  Deployment  for  flank  screen. 
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E Troop  and  O Troop  cross  the  LD  and  begin  their  zone  reconnaissance 
missions.  As  they  advance,  F Troop  begins  to  occupy  OPs  along  PL  RED. 
0 Troop  and  E Troop  clear  the  zone  up  to  PL  BOOT,  and  F Troop  occupies  the 
screen  line  along  PL  RED.  The  TAC  CP  moves  into  sector  with  F Troop,  and 
deploys  near  PL  BOOT.  The  HWB,  operating  in  split  battery,  deploys  one 
platoon  near  PL  GREEN  (see  Figure  4-15).  The  TOC  reports  to  regiment  that  the 
screen  is  established  up  to  PL  BOOT. 


Figure  4-15.  Moving  flank  screen  (phase  one). 
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After  crossing  PL  BOOT,  E Troop  reports  contact  with  two  BRDMs,  which 
withdraw  to  the  north.  PL  BOOT  is  also  the  troop  boundary  between  F Troop 
and  G Troop,  and  as  the  reconnaissance  progresses,  G Troop  begins  occupying 
OPs  along  PL  RED,  north  of  PL  BOOT.  The  TOC,  monitoring  the  regimental  01 
net,  monitors  that  the  main  body  is  beginning  to  contact  some  small  units  in 
hasty  defensive  positions,  near  PL  SPUR.  The  TOC  passes  this  information  to  all 
subordinate  units. 


E Troop  and  the  ACT  continue  the  reconnaissance  north  of  PL  BOOT. 
H Company,  the  TOC,  and  combat  trains  deploy  into  sector,  near  PL  BOOT  (see 
Figure  4-16). 
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0 Troop  reports  a reinforced  MRP  in  a hasty  defensive  position  near  PL  SPUR, 
overmatching  ROUTE  DOG.  The  E Troop  commander,  eavesdropping,  monitors 
this  and  directs  his  scouts  to  find  an  assailable  flank.  O Troop  continues  to 
maintain  contact  and  calls  for  indirect  fire  on  the  MRP.  O Troop  guides  the 
ground  scouts  toward  what  appears  to  be  an  assailable  flank  to  the  east.  The 
ground  scouts  find  the  flank  and  E Troop  attacks  with  its  tank  platoons  to  destroy 
the  MRP  (see  Figure  4-17). 
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The  main  body  has  now  contacted  the  main  defensive  belt  so  the  SCO  orders 
E Troop  to  assume  a screen  along  PL  SPUR.  G Troop  continues  to  occupy  OPs 
along  PL  RED  and  ties  in  with  E Troop’s  right  flank  at  PL  RED.  0 Troop  moves 
forward  of  PL  SPUR  and  reports  no  contact.  The  second  platoon  of  the  HWB 
deploys  and  lays  in,  between  PL  BOOT  and  PL  SPUR.  The  TOC  reports  to 
regiment  that  the  screen  is  established  up  to  PL  SPUR  (see  Figure  4-18). 
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Screen  the  Rear  of  a Moving  Force.  This  mission  is  conducted  the  same  as  a 
screen  forward  of  a stationary  force,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  screen 
force  must  displace  to  subsequent  screen  lines  as  the  main  body  moves. 
Displacement  to  subsequent  screen  lines  is  driven  by  the  requirements  of  the 
main  body  commander  for  reaction  time  and  space.  Air  cavalry  is  very  effective 
in  maintaining  contact  as  the  ground  troops  displace. 


GUARD  OPERATIONS 

A guard  force  accomplishes  all  the  missions  of  a screening  force.  In  addition,  it 
prevents  enemy  ground  observation  of  and  direct  fire  against  the  main  body.  A 
main  body  commander  assigns  this  mission  when  he  require  more  security  than 
a screen  provides.  A guard  force  reconnoiters,  attacks,  delays,  and  defends  as 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  mission.  Regiments  may  perform  guard  operations, 
but  more  often  it  will  assign  a guard  mission  to  one  or  more  of  its  squadrons  as 
part  of  a larger  mission.  Squadrons  may  perform  guard  operations  with  their 
organic  assets,  but  attaching  air  cavalry  and  CS  assets  to  the  squadron  greatly 
enhances  its  ability  to  perform  this  mission.  The  degree  of  reinforcement  the 
squadron  receives  depends  upon  the  intent  of  the  main  body  commander.  This 
section  will  focus  on  operations  at  squadron  level. 


The  planning  considerations  for  a guard  are  very  similar  to  a screen.  The 
difference  between  the  two  missions  is  the  level  of  engagement  accepted  by  the 
guard  force,  and  the  degree  of  protection  provided  to  the  main  body. 


Guard  a Stationary  Force.  Guard  operations  may  be  conducted  to  the  front, 
flanks,  or  rear  of  a stationary  force.  Figure  4-19  shows  a typical  task  organization 
for  the  conduct  of  a guard  mission. 


Battlefield  operating  systems.  The  following  are  planning  considerations,  by 
BOS,  for  the  conduct  of  a guard  for  a stationary  force. 


Intelligence.  Defensive  IPB  considerations  are  the  same  as  for  a stationary 
screen,  and  any  attached  assets  (GSRs)  should  be  employed  to  monitor  the  main 
enemy  avenues  of  approach  into  the  sector. 


Maneuver.  Guarding  a stationary  force  normally  consists  of  movement  to  the 
initial  security  line,  conduct  of  a defense  or  delay,  and  battle  handover  to  the 
main  body. 
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Figure  4-19.  Sample  squadron  task  organization  for  a guard  mission. 


Planning  is  different  than  a screen.  The  squadron  plans  a defense  or  delay  in 
depth.  Missions  to  subordinate  units  are  normally  defend  or  delay.  Subordinate 
troops  may  defend  or  delay  from  BPs  or  in  sectors.  If  the  squadron  has  any 
attached  company  teams,  they  can  be  used  as  a reserve  or  assigned  defensive 
sectors.  If  the  enemy  situation  is  vague,  retain  a larger  reserve.  The  squadron  can 
expect  to  contact  one  or  two  advance  guard  battalions  and  associated  division 
and  regimental  reconnaissance  and  security  patrols.  The  squadron  may  be  given 
freedom  of  action  within  the  sector,  or  be  required  to  achieve  an  event  or  time 
constraint.  Permission  to  withdraw  behind  the  rear  boundary  is  normally 
required. 


Employment  of  any  attached  air  cavalry  is  the  same  as  in  the  screen.  Air  scouts 
should  be  deployed  to — 

• Maintain  continuous  surveillance  of  enemy  avenues  of  approach  into  the 
sector. 

Z Assist  troops  in  disengaging  from  enemy  forces. 

• Cover  any  gaps  between  troops. 

RAS.  The  RAS  is  normally  not  assigned  a guard  mission.  Normally,  ACTs  are 
detached  to  the  ground  squadrons  to  assist  in  the  guard.  If  the  RAS  operates  as  a 
whole,  it  is  assigned  screen  missions  to  the  front  or  flank  of  the  guard  force. 


Figure  4-20  shows  different  deployments  of  the  squadron  in  a guard  mission. 
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Figure  4-20.  Sample  guard  deployment  techniques. 
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FS.  FS  considerations  are  similar  to  those  for  a screen  mission. 

Direct  support  units.  Frequently,  an  artillery  battalion  will  be  placed  in  direct 
support  of  the  guard  force.  The  artillery  battalion  commander  serves  as  the  fire 
support  coordinator  (FSCOORD)  for  the  squadron.  A command  and  control 
vehicle  from  the  battalion  should  locate  with  the  squadron  TOC,  and  the 
FSCOORD  locates  with  the  command  group.  The  FSO  normally  remains  at  the 
TOC  and  coordinates  FS  in  conjunction  with  the  FSCOORD. 

FSO.  If  no  artillery  is  in  direct  support  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  FSO  to 
coordinate  for  use  of  main  body  artillery.  This  will  probably  require  that 
supporting  main  body  artillery  units  position  well  forward  in  the  MBA.  The  FSO 
ensures  all  obstacles  are  covered  by  indirect  fires,  and  that  massed  fires  of 
destruction  are  planned  in  squadron  or  troop  EAs.  FASCAM  can  be  used  to 
block  or  canalize  the  enemy,  or  it  can  be  fired  on  top  of  an  enemy  in  an  EA.  Plan 
for  use  of  FASCAM  if  it  is  available, 

COLT.  Position  the  COLT  well  forward  so  it  can  engage  lucrative  targets 
(command  vehicles,  air  defense  assets)  with  indirect  fire.  The  FSO  controls  its 
movement. 


Initial  priority  of  fires  should  go  to  air  cavalry  if  any  is  attached.  Normally, 
aeroscouts  deployed  forward  of  the  ground  troops  will  be  the  first  to  make  enemy 
contact.  Aeroscouts  may  call  for  fires  directly  to  the  FSO,  or  through  one  of  the 
ground  troop  fire  support  teams  (FIST). 


Mobility,  Countermobility,  and  Survivability.  Countermobility  is  the  primary 
mission  followed  by  survivability.  Ask  for  engineer  assets  if  none  are  attached. 
Use  obstacles  to  channel  and  block  the  enemy  in  kill  zones.  The  squadron  AVLB 
provides  mobility  support,  and  may  be  attached  to  troops  or  retained  under 
squadron  control. 


Air  Defense.  Any  attached  air  defense  assets  should  be  used  to  protect  the  trains, 
CP,  and  reserve  forces,  respectively. 


CSS.  As  in  a screen,  the  combat  trains  are  forward  with  the  squadron.  Field 
trains  may  be  forward  or  located  in  the  main  body.  Additional  CSS 
considerations  for  a stationary  guard  are — 

• Plan  for  increased  consumption  of  Class  IV  and  V supplies.  Consider  the 
additional  transportation  requirements  for  movement  of  these  supplies. 

• Emphasize  recovery  and  evacuation  of  damaged  equipment. 

• Limit  the  forward  flow  of  supplies  to  those  that  are  essential  for  the 
operation. 

• Prepare  to  conduct  emergency  resupply  on  short  notice  well  forward 
during  lulls  in  the  battle. 
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Command  and  Control. 

Facilities.  Deployment  of  the  command  and  control  facilities  is  the  same  as  in  a 
screen. 

Graphic  control  measures.  Graphic  controls  are  basically  the  same  as  in  a screen. 
In  addition  to  the  screen  graphics,  the  following  will  assist  in  the  command  and 
control  of  a guard  mission: 

Z Subordinate  unit  control  measures.  The  squadron  may  defend  by 
designating  troop  sectors,  BPs,  or  a combination  of  both. 

• EAs.  The  guard  mission  requires  the  squadron  to  defeat  large  enemy 
forces.  This  requires  the  massing  of  squadron  direct  and  indirect  fires,  and 
engineer  effort.  Designating  EAs  assists  in  the  synchronization  of  these 
assets. 

• Axes  of  attack.  Defeating  an  advance  guard  battalion  will  probably  require 
the  commitment  of  the  squadron  reserve.  Plan  axes  of  attack  for  the  reserve 
force  into  squadron  EAs  and  exit  routes  to  assist  in  the  disengagement  of 
the  reserve  after  the  execution  of  the  engagement.  The  reserve  force  should 
rehearse  movement  along  these  routes. 

• Trigger  points  and  DPs  for  major  actions.  These  are  normally  incorporated 
into  the  IPB.  DPs  take  on  greater  significance  in  a guard  because  there  are 
many  more  actions  to  be  coordinated.  Plan  DPs  for  triggering  major 
actions  like  the  commitment  of  the  reserve,  beginning  passage  of  lines,  and 
executing  obstacles. 


Scenario.  The  following  scenario  depicts  the  conduct  of  a guard  for  a stationary 
main  body. 


Higher  headquarter's  mission.  The  corps  has  reinforced  the  ACR  and  assigned  it 
a defend  mission  as  an  economy  of  force.  The  ACR  is  operating  on  a narrow 
front.  The  ACR  commander  has  assigned  3d  Squadron,  with  an  attached  ACT 
and  engineer  company,  a guard  mission  on  the  flank  of  the  regiment. 


SCO’s  intent.  The  SCO  wants  to  destroy  any  enemy  reconnaissance  elements  far 
forward  in  the  squadron  sector,  and  defeat  any  advance  guard  battalions  in  EAs 
EAGLE,  and  GHOST.  This  will  force  the  main  body  to  deploy  well  forward  of 
the  MBA  and  slow  the  momentum  of  the  attack. 


Execution.  The  squadron  has  conducted  a zone  xemnnaksar 
security  line,  PL  RED,  and  is  deployed  as  shown  in  Figure  4-21. 


ce  to  the  initial 
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Figure  4-21.  Squadron  deployed  for  flank  guard  mission  (phase  one). 
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The  ground  troops  have  OPs  established  in  depth  south  of  PL  RED,  and  the  ACT 
is  screening  from  PL  GREEN  to  PL  RED.  The  engineer  company  effort  has  been 
centered  around  obstacles  designed  to  stop  the  enemy  in  the  squadron  EAs,  and 
providing  assistance  to  the  ground  troops  in  preparing  bridges  in  their  sectors  for 
demolition. 


K Troop  and  I Troop  detect  enemy  elements  moving  into  sector  and  the  squadron 
immediately  reports  this  to  regiment. 


Two  small  patrols  of  three  BMPs  each  enter  the  K Troop  sector  which  K Troop 
destroys  north  of  PL  WHITE.  Almost  simultaneously,  a reconnaissance 
detachment  consisting  of  a two  MRPs  plus  a tank  platoon  enters  the  I Troop 
sector.  I Troop  engages  with  direct  and  indirect  fires  but  two  BMPs  and  one  tank 
cross  the  bridge  and  occupy  positions  on  the  high  ground  south  of  river.  The 
SCO  orders  P Troop  to  regain  contact  and  destroy  those  vehicles,  P Troop 


locates  and  destroys  the  enemy  with  TOW,  cannon,  and  indirect  ties  (see  Figure 
4-22). 


The  ground  troops  withdraw  south  of  PL  WHITE  and  establish  OPs  in  depth, 
while  the  SCO  orders  the  ACT  to  reorient  to  screen  PL  RED.  1 Troop  and 
L Troop  destroy  bridges  in  their  sectors  after  their  elements  cross.  The  COLT  is 
in  position  in  the  K Troop  sector  to  overwatch  the  river.  Simultaneously,  the  S3 
section  verifies  previous  coordination  with  the  main  body  for  reward  passage 
of  lines,  and  the  FSO  contacts  the  main  body  artillery  that  will  be  supporting  the 
squadron. 


The  ACT  reports  an  advance  guard  battalion  in  I Troop  sector,  with  bridging 
equipment,  moving  along  the  road.  The  HWB  fires  a preplanned  FASCAM 
mission  at  the  bridge  site,  while  main  body  artillery  fires  dual-purpose  improved 
conventional  munition  (DPICM)  against  the  advance  guard,  and  the  COLT 
directs  Copperhead  fire  against  the  bridging  equipment.  The  advance  guard  halts 
north  of  the  river,  buying  time  for  the  ACR  to  deploy  to  meet  the  threat  (see 
Figure  4-23). 


The  FSO  requests  CAS  from  the  regiment  to  engage  the  advance  guard  battalion 
while  it  is  trying  to  bridge  the  river,  and  also  coordinates  for  use  of  main  body 
artillery. 


Enemy  artillery  intensifies  on  the  high  ground  south  of  river,  but  K Troop  and 
L Troop  report  no  contact  in  their  sectors.  The  SCO  orders  K Troop  to  execute  a 
contingency  mission,  detaching  its  tank  platoons  to  I Troop  control.  These 


platoons  occupy  blocking  positions  south  of  EA  EAGLE  (see  Figure  4-23).  The 
regimental  tactical  operation  center  (RTOC)  notifies  the  squadron  that  the 
regiment  has  detected  a MRR  moving  toward  the  squadron  sector,  and  that  the 
regiment  has  reoriented  a squadron  to  meet  this  threat.  The  SCO  notifies  the 
trains  and  TOC  begin  passage  of  lines. 
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Figure  4-22.  Flank  guard  (phase  two). 
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Figure  4-23.  Flank  guard  (phase  three). 
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The  advance  guard,  under  the  cover  of  very  intense  artillery  fire,  finally  bridges 
the  river  and  the  remnants  of  the  battalion  continue  south  toward  EA  EAGLE.  As 
the  enemy  approaches  EA  EAGLE,  the  SCO  commits  the  tank  company  on 
AXIS  HAMMER,  and  calls  for  FASCAM  mission  on  EA  EAGLE,  followed  by 
DPICM  from  main  body  artillery.  After  completing  the  FASCAM  mission,  the 
HWB  begins  passage  of  lies.  I Troop  (+)  and  the  tank  company  engage  as  the 
enemy  the  encounters  the  obstacles  in  EA  EAGLE.  The  combination  of  direct 

fires,  artillery,  obstacles,  and  FASCAM  destroys  the  remainder  of  the  battalion 
(see  Figure  4-24). 


Figure  4-24.  Flank  guard  (phase  four). 
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P Troop  reestablishes  a screen  south  of  PL  WHITE,  as  the  ground  troops  and 
TAC  CP  begin  passage  of  lines.  P Troop  reports  a follow  on  battalion  moving 
toward  the  bridge  site  and  another  moving  cast  toward  the  bridge  site  in  the 
L Troop  sector  (seelFigure  4-24)1  P Troop  then  hands  the  battle  over  to  0 Troop, 
which  has  pushed  scouts  forward  past  PL  BLUE. 


Guard  a Moving  Force.  An  advance  guard  for  a moving  force  is  offensive  in 
nature,  and  provides  for  the  uninterrupted  movement  of  the  main  body.  The 
advance  guard  finds  and  defeats  enemy  units  along  the  main  body’s  axis  of 
advance.  If  the  advance  guard  encounters  forces  beyond  its  capability  to  defeat,  it 
assumes  a defend  mission,  continues  close  reconnaissance,  and  prepares  to  pass 
the  main  body  forward. 


Figure  4-251  shows  a squadron  deployed  as  an  advance  guard. 


Battlefield  operating  systems.  The  following  are  planning  considerations,  by 
BOS,  for  the  conduct  of  an  advance  guard. 


Intelligence.  This  mission  requires  an  offensive  IPB.  Templating  should  indicate 
possible  location  of  enemy  security  zone  forces  and  the  first  echelon  of  the  main 
defensive  belt. 


Maneuver.  Deployment  of  the  troops  is  the  same  as  for  a zone  reconnaissance. 
The  troops  conduct  the  advance  guard  as  a movement  to  contact  or  a zone 
reconnaissance.  A movement  to  contact  is  appropriate  when  the  main  body  is 
moving  quickly,  when  the  main  body  objective  is  force-oriented,  when  the 
terrain  in  the  sector  is  familiar,  or  when  the  enemy  situation  is  vague.  In  contrast, 
a zone  reconnaissance  is  more  appropriate  if  the  main  body  is  moving  more 
slowly,  the  objective  is  terrain-oriented,  there  is  little  knowledge  of  the  terrain  in 
sector,  or  there  is  some  knowledge  of  the  enemy  situation. 


The  advance  guard  must  fight  through  security  zone  forces,  locate  the  main 
defensive  area,  and  find  an  assailable  flank  or  gap  for  the  main  body  to  exploit. 
This  is  the  concept  of  “recon  pull.”  The  main  body  commander  changes  his  main 
effort,  if  necessary,  to  exploit  weaknesses  in  the  enemy  defense  discovered  by 
the  advance  guard. 


Air  cavalry  conducts  reconnaissance  forward  of  the  ground  troops,  and  is 
extremely  effective  in  verifying  the  location  of  enemy  defensive  positions.  The 
guard  force  commander  uses  the  recon  pull  of  the  air  cavalry  in  order  to  exploit 
weaknesses  in  the  enemy  security  zone  with  his  ground  troops.  Once  the  main 
defense  has  been  identified,  air  cavalry  may  continue  close  reconnaissance, 
screen  a flank,  or  assist  in  the  forward  passage  of  the  main  body.  The  guard  force 
commander  may  assign  any  attached  air  cavalry  initial  priority  of  fires. 
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Figure  4-25.  Sample  advance  guard  deployment  techniques. 
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FS.  FS  considerations  are  similar  to  those  for  offensive  operations. 

Direct  support  units.  The  FS  structure  is  the  same  as  in  a stationary  guard.  The 
FSCOORD  and  FSO  must  ensure  that  units  are  in  position  to  provide  continuous 
support  to  the  guard  force. 

FSO.  The  FSO  should  plan  TRPs  on  known  or  suspected  enemy  positions,  to 
assist  in  responsiveness  and  accuracy  of  fires.  Also,  anticipate  the  use  of 
immediate  CAS  and  plan  airspace  coordination  areas  accordingly. 

COLT.  Place  COLT  teams  well  forward,  under  control  of  the  FSO.  Once  the 
scouts  have  located  enemy  defensive  positions,  COLTs  can  be  very  effective  in 
engaging  dug-in  enemy  vehicles  with  guided  munitions.  Troop  FSOs  in  fire 
support  team  vehicles  (FISTV)  can  also  perform  this  function. 


Mobility,  Countermobility,  and  Survivability.  Mobility  operations  to  assist  the 
movement  of  the  guard  force  is  the  primary  engineer  task.  The  squadron  AVLBs 
provide  limited  mobility  support,  and  may  be  kept  under  squadron  control  or 
attached  to  subordinate  troops. 


Air  Defense.  Priority  of  air  defense  protection  is  normally  trains  (and  FARP  if 
one  is  forward),  TOC,  and  the  reserve  force. 


CSS.  The  combat  trains  move  with  the  advance  guard.  Field  trains  may  be 
echeloned  in  depth,  move  with  the  regimental  support  area  (RSA),  or  move 
within  the  main  body.  Plan  for  increased  consumption  of  Class  111  supplies.  Plan 
to  fix  vehicles  forward,  if  possible,  rather  than  evacuate  them. 


Additional  logistical  considerations  for  an  advance  guard  include — 

Z Plan  for  increased  consumption  of  Class  III  supplies. 

• Upload  in  advance  as  much  as  possible  the  logistics  required  for  the 
operation. 

Z Plan  for  increased  vehicular  maintenance.  Attempt  to  fix  vehicles  forward, 
as  opposed  to  evacuation. 

• AFARP  may  be  positioned  in  the  squadron  sector  to  decrease  aircraft 
turnaround  time. 

Z Plan  alternate  means  for  evacuation  of  casualties.  Plan  for  increased 
number  of  casualties. 

• Anticipate  a greater  number  of  EPW. 
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Command  and  Control. 


Facilities.  The  TAC  CP  normally  moves  closely  behind  the  center  troop  in  the 
sector,  and  the  TOC  locates  where  it  can  maintain  contact  with  the  main  body. 
Plan  for  frequent  displacement  of  the  TAC  CP  and  TOC. 


Forward  passage  of  lines.  One  of  the  tasks  inherent  in  the  conduct  of  an  advance 
guard  is  to  assist  in  the  forward  passage  of  the  main  body  once  it  is  committed. 


Passage  of  lines|  is  covered  in  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 


Graphic  control  measures.  Graphic  control  measures  are  essentially  the  same  as 
for  a zone  reconnaissance. 


Scenario.  The  following  describes  the  execution  of  an  advance  guard  mission: 


Higher  headquarter’s  mission.  The  regiment  has  been  reinforced  and  is  leading 
an  rumored  division  in  a counterattack.  The  enemy  attack  has  been  stopped,  and 
his  lead  divisions  are  at  about  40  percent  strength.  The  enemy  has  assumed  a 
hasty  defense  to  hold  crossing  sites  and  allow  a second-echelon  division  to 
continue  the  attack.  Corps  assets  have  located  most  of  the  enemy’s  first-echelon 
units.  The  regiment’s  mission  is  to  penetrate  the  first-echelon  regiment,  seize 
crossing  sites  over  the  river,  and  assist  the  forward  passage  of  the  division  as  it 
continues  the  attack.  The  squadron  will  be  the  advance  guard  for  the  regiment.  Its 
mission  is  to  clear  out  security  zone  forces  and  to  find  a weak  point  for  the 
regiment  to  exploit. 


SCO's  intent.  The  squadron  has  an  ACT  attached.  The  SCO  wants  to  fight 
through  security  zone  forces  quickly,  locate  the  enemy  main  defensive  positions, 
and  find  a gap  for  the  main  body  to  exploit. 


Execution.! Figure  4-261  shows  the  suspected  locations  of  the  enemy  and  the 
deployment  of  the  squadron. 


The  squadron  crosses  the  LD  and  encounters  six  enemy  OPs  near  PL  MOE, 
consisting  of  one  or  two  BRDM.  The  enemy  attempts  to  retreat  as  the  squadron 
advances,  but  three  of  the  outposts  are  destroyed.  The  OPs  are  again  contacted 
near  PL  LARRY,  and  two  more  are  destroyed,  the  remaining  OP  vehicles 
retreating  north.  As  the  troops  approach  PL  LARRY  they  all  come  in  contact 
with  enemy  security  outposts  of  two  BMP/BRDM  and  one  tank.  B Troop  reports 
two  outposts  in  its  sector.  As  the  ground  troops  fight  through  these  outposts, 
N Troop  makes  contact  with  the  first-echelon  defensive  positions  sooth  of  the 


river  (see|  Figure  4-27). 
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Figure  4-26.  Selected  squadron  graphics  and  suspected  enemy  locations. 
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Figure  4-27.  Contact  with  security  outposts  and  first  echelon. 
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The  troops  clear  the  zone  through  PL  LARRY  and  conduct  close  reconnaissance 
of  the  first-echelon  positions.  They  verify  the  location  of  the  enemy  defensive 
positions,  obstacles,  and  kill  zones.  The  enemy  is  still  attempting  to  emplace 
some  hasty  minefield,  and  the  troops  engage  with  mortars  to  suppress  this 
activity.  There  seems  to  be  a gap  in  the  enemy  coverage  in  the  B Troop  sector. 
Close  reconnaissance  by  B Troop  verities  that  there  is  a seam  in  the  hastily 
deployed  enemy  defense  in  the  B Troop  zone.  B Troop  patrol  also  reports  that 
the  reverse  slope  is  clear  of  enemy  defenses  (seel  Figure  4-28)1  The  squadron 
reports  this  to  regiment  and  the  RCO  decides  to  penetrate  the  enemy’s  first 
echelon  at  that  point.  B Troop  reports  the  best  axis  of  attack  is  through  its  sector 
into  the  flank  of  a weak  enemy  MRC  position,  which  consists  of  six  BMPs  and 
two  tanks.  The  RCO  decides  that  once  the  enemy  position  is  penetrated, 
follow-on  units  will  seize  the  crossing  in  the  B Troop  sector  and  widen  the 
penetration. 


The  S3  section  in  the  TOC  makes  radio  contact  with  the  main  body  and  begins 
coordinating  PPs  and  lanes  for  the  forward  passage  of  main  body  units  along  PL 
MOE.  He  also  establishes  a tentative  attack  position  for  the  lead  unit  in 
preparation  for  its  attack  along  AXIS  THUNDER.  The  SCO,  understanding  that 
the  regimental  mission  is  to  seize  crossing  sites  over  the  river,  orders 
D Company  to  be  prepared  to  attack  along  AXIS  THUNDER  if  the  main  body  is 
delayed  or  if  the  enemy  begins  to  reposition  to  cover  the  weakness  of  his 
deployment. 


The  squadron  FSO  contacts  the  regimental  FSE,  coordinating  indirect  FS  for  the 
main  body  attack.  The  SCO  gives  the  B Troop  commander  priority  of  fires.  The 
SCO  orders  the  ACT  to  move  to  vicinity  PL  MOE  and  make  contact  with  the 
lead  element  of  the  main  body,  and  to  assist  them  in  forward  passage  of  lines  into 
the  squadron  sector.  The  squadron  begins  suppressing  enemy  positions  to  the 
east  and  west  of  the  exposed  MRC  with  troop  mortars  and  the  HWB,  while  the 
COLT  moves  into  position  to  engage  the  MRC  with  guided  munitions.  As  main 
body  artillery  begins  falling  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the  river,  the  COLT 
engages  the  exposed  vehicles  of  the  MRC  with  Copperhead.  B Troop  scouts 
dispatched  to  PL  MOE  make  contact  with  the  main  body  and  begin  conducting 
the  forward  passage  of  lines. 


Flank  Guard.  Many  of  the  same  considerations  for  a moving  flank  screen  apply 
to  the  conduct  of  a moving  flank  guard.  Instead  of  occupying  OPs  the  squadron 
plans  troop  BPs,  and  defense  in  depth  back  to  the  main  body. 


Battlefield  operating  systems.  The  following  are  planning  considerations,  by 
BOS,  for  the  conduct  of  a moving  flank  guard. 


Intelligence.  Both  offensive  and  defensive  IPB  considerations  apply  to  this  type 
of  mission;  offensive  IPB  is  conducted  for  the  zone  between  the  main  body  and 
the  initial  security  line,  and  defensive  IPB  is  conducted  to  determine  enemy 
avenues  of  approach  into  the  flank  of  the  main  body. 
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Figure  4-28.  Advance  guard. 
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Maneuver.  Just  as  in  a moving  flank  screen,  the  movement  of  the  guard  force  is 
keyed  to  the  movement  of  the  main  body.  There  are  two  techniques  of  initiating 
the  operation: 


• The  squadron  crosses  the  LD  separately  from  the  main  body  and  deploys  to 
conduct  the  mission  (see  Figure  4-29).This  technique  is  appropriate  when 
the  LD  is  not  contested,  or  when  another  force  has  broken  through  the  LC. 
This  technique  is  faster,  but  it  provides  less  security  for  the  squadron. 


The  squadron  crosses  the  LD  with  the  main  body  and  then  deploys  into  the 


zone  (see|  Figure  4-30)1  This  technique  is  used  when  the  main  body  is 
making  its  own  penetration  of  the  LC.  It  is  slower,  but  provides  the 
squadron  with  better  security. 


Figure  4-29.  Moving  flank  guard  (technique  1). 
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PL  BLACK 


PL  RED 


Figure  4-30.  Moving  flank  guard  (technique  2). 


The  lead  troop  has  the  critical  three-fold  mission: 

Z Maintain  contact  with  the  main  body. 

• Reconnoiter  the  zone  between  the  main  body  and  the  squadron  route  of 
advance. 

• Clear  the  squadron  route. 


The  speed  of  the  main  body  determines  how  thoroughly  the  zone  reconnaissance 
is  done. 
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The  rest  of  the  squadron  marches  along  the  route  of  advance,  and  the  troops 
occupy  a series  of  BPs  along  avenues  of  approach  into  the  squadron  sector.  At 
this  point,  the  troops  conduct  their  mission  the  same  as  in  a stationary  force 
guard. 


There  are  three  methods  of  movement  along  the  route  of  advance  (see  Figure 
4-31).  These  methods  are  very  similar  to  flank  screen  movement.  They  are — 


Z Alternate  bounds. 

• Successive  bounds. 

• Continuous  marching. 


Figure  4-31  summarizes  these  methods. 


METHOD 

CONSIDERATIONS 

ADVANTAGES 

DISADVANTAGES 

SUCCESSIVE 

BOUNDS 

ENEMY  CONTACT  LIKELY; 
MAIN  BODY  SLOW; 
BOUND  BY  TROOPS  IN 
SUCCESSION  OR 
SIMULTANEOUSLY 

MOST  SECURE 

SLOWEST 

ALTERNATE 

BOUNDS 

ENEMY  CONTACT  LIKELY; 
MAIN  BODY  SLOW: 

TROOPS  BOUND  FROM  REAR 
TO  FRONT 

SECURE 
FASTER  THAN 
SUCCESSIVE 

CONTINUOUS 

MARCHING 

ENEMY  CONTACT  NOT  LIKELY; 
MAIN  BODY  FAST; 

TROOPS  REMAIN  IN  MARCH 
COLUMN  ON  ROUTE: 

AIR  SCREEN  ON  FUNK 

FASTEST 

LEAST  SECURE 

Figure  4-31.  Moving  flank  guard  displacement  techniques. 


Integration  of  air  cavalry  is  critical.  An  ACT  can  assist  the  lead  troop  in 
maintaining  contact  with  the  main  body,  conduct  a fast  route  reconnaissance  of 
the  squadron  route  of  advance,  or  assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  zone 
reconnaissance. 
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FS.  Normally,  the  main  body  commander  will  place  an  artillery  battalion  direct 
support  to  the  guard  force.  This  battalion  will  move  with  the  main  body.  The 
FSO  must  coordinate  closely  with  the  supporting  artillery  unit,  ensuring  that  its 
fires  are  integrated  with  those  of  the  organic  HWB,  and  that  the  sector  is 
continuously  covered.  The  HWB  may  operate  with  split  sections  to  ensure 
adequate  sector  coverage. 

Mobility,  Countermobility,  and  Survivability.  Engineer  support  will  be 
severely  taxed  in  a moving  flank  guard.  The  unit  conducting  the  three-fold 
mission  require  mobility  support  and  the  units  deployed  on  the  flank  require 
countermobility  support.  The  guard  force  commander  must  designate  the  priority 
of  engineer  effort  based  on  his  assessment  of  the  threat,  and  the  higher 
commander's  intent. 

Air  Defense.  Position  air  defense  assets  to  provide  coverage  on  the  squadron 
route  of  advance  initially.  After  the  squadron  is  fully  deployed,  these  assets 
should  be  used  to  protect  the  TOC  and  reserve. 


CSS.  The  CSS  considerations  are  the  same  as  for  an  advance  guard.  In 
addition — 

• Select  main  supply  routes  (MSR)  that  do  not  interfere  with  the  movement 
of  the  squadron. 

• Select  supply  routes,  logistics  release  points  (LRP),  and  subsequent  trains 
locations  for  the  entire  operation.  Plan  alternative  routes  and  means. 

Z Be  prepared  to  react  to  contingencies  and  conduct  emergency  resupply 
operations  as  necessary. 


Command  and  Control.  Command  and  control  considerations  are  similar  to  a 
moving  flank  screen.  The  techniques  are  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  mission. 

Facilities.  Location  considerations  are  the  same  as  for  a moving  flank  screen. 

Graphic  control  measures.  The  graphics  used  are  a combination  of  the  graphics 
used  for  a moving  flank  screen  and  a guard  mission.  The  following  graphics  aid 
in  the  command  and  control  of  a moving  flank  guard: 

• PLs/unit  boundaries.  PLs  serve  two  functions  in  this  mission.  They  assist 
in  controlling  the  movement  of  the  squadron  parallel  to  the  main  body,  and 
they  serve  as  unit  boundaries  for  the  guard  mission.  The  commander 
designates  which  PLs  are  unit  boundaries. 

• EAs.  EAs  are  planned  on  enemy  avenues  of  approach  into  the  flank  of  the 
main  body. 


Rear  guard.  A rear  guard  is  conducted  the  same  as  a guard  forward  of  a 
stationary  force,  except  that  the  guard  force  must  periodically  displace  rearward 
as  the  main  body  moves. 
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Battlefield  operating  systems.  Operating  systems  considerations  are  the  same  as 
for  the  guard  of  a stationary  force  with  the  following  additional  considerations. 


Maneuver.  Deployment  is  the  same  as  in  the  guard  of  a stationary  force.  The 
HWB  may  deploy  in  split  sections,  depending  on  the  availability  of  main  body 
FS.  Displacement  to  subsequent  PLs  is  keyed  to  the  movement  of  the  main  body. 


Air  cavalry  is  very  effective  in  the  conduct  of  a rear  guard.  It  may  be  used  to 
screen  forward  of  the  guard  force  or  to  assist  in  maintaining  contact  with  the 
main  body.  The  most  effective  use  of  air  cavalry  in  this  mission  is  to  maintain 
contact  with  the  enemy  as  the  ground  troops  displace  rearward. 


FS.  The  main  body  may  or  may  not  designate  direct  support  artillery  for  the  rear 
guard.  If  none  is  direct  support,  the  HWB  may  operate  in  split  sections  in  order 
to  ensure  continuous  sector  coverage. 


Mobility,  Countermobility,  and  Survivability.  Engineer  assets  may  perform 
mobility  operations  to  assist  in  the  movement  of  the  guard  force,  or 
countermobility  y operations  to  slow  the  enemy.  The  commander  designates  the 
priority  of  engineer  effort  based  on  the  threat  and  the  main  body  commander's 
intent. 


If  the  rear  guard  is  moving  over  an  area  already  fought  over,  it  must  ensure  that  it 
knows  the  location  of  all  friendly  obstacles,  or  any  enemy  obstacles  known  to  be 
in  the  area.  The  S3  must  coordinate  with  the  main  body  for  obstacle  information. 


CSS.  Minimum  essential  CSS  assets  should  be  deployed  with  the  rear  guard 
These  include  recovery,  medical,  and  any  other  assets  the  particular  mission  may 
require.  Emphasize  recovery  and  evacuation  operations.  All  other  CSS  assets 
should  move  with  the  main  body. 


Command  and  Control.  The  biggest  single  command  and  control  problem  is 
coordinating  the  rearward  movement  of  the  guard  force  as  the  main  body  moves. 
The  most  effective  technique  of  coordinating  this  movement  is  to  place  a LO 
with  the  rear  unit  of  the  main  body.  He  reports  the  progress  of  the  main  body  to 
the  TOC,  and  the  TOC  controls  the  displacement  of  subordinate  units. 


Troops  may  be  displaced  singly  or  simultaneously.  It  is  imperative  to  maintain 
surveillance  of  troop  sectors  as  the  troops  displace.  Air  cavalry  is  very  effective 
in  performing  this  task. 
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COVERING  FORCE  OPERATIONS 

A covering  force  accomplishes  all  the  tasks  of  screening  and  guard  forces.  In 
addition,  covering  force  is  a tactically  self-contained  unit  which  operates  apart 
from  the  main  body  to  develop  the  situation  early,  and  deceives,  disorganizes, 
and  destroys  enemy  forces.  It  is  required  to  operate  apart  from  the  main  body  for 
extended  periods.  Normally,  the  ACR  is  the  force  around  which  the  corps 
commander  builds  his  covering  force.  Depending  on  his  intent,  the  corps 
commander  may  attach  other  units  to  the  ACR  (normally  infantry,  armor, 
artillery,  and  engineers)  to  assist  in  performing  this  mission.  The  covering  force 
is  normally  required  to  achieve  a time  or  event  constraint.  A covering  force  is 
often  required  to  become  decisively  engaged,  and  may  be  offensive  or  defensive 
in  nature. 

Squadrons  will  perform  reconnaissance,  offensive,  defensive,  or  retrograde 
operations  as  necessary  in  the  performance  of  a regimental  covering  force. 

Defensive  Covering  Force.  A defensive  covering  force  may  operate  to  the  front, 
flanks  or  rear  of  a main  body  that  is  deploying  to  defend.  Its  primary  mission  is 
to  make  the  enemy  reveal  his  main  effort.  Figure  4-32  shows  a typical  task 
organization  for  a defensive  covering  force  mission. 


Figure  4-32.  Sample  task  organization  for  defensive  covering  force. 
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Battlefield  operating  systems.  The  following  are  planning  considerations,  by 
BOS,  for  the  conduct  of  a defensive  covering  force. 


Intelligence.  Intelligence  requirements  for  a defensive  covering  force  are 
extensive. 


RS2.  The  RS2,  in  conjunction  with  the  RS3,  prepares  an  offensive  IPB  for  the 
area  between  the  LD  and  the  initial  security  line,  and  defensive  IPB  for  the 
conduct  of  the  covering  force.  In  conjunction  with  the  MI  Company  commander 
and  RS3  he  determines  where  the  IEW  effort  will  be  weighted. 


MI  Company.  The  MI  Company  assets  maybe  deployed  as  follows: 


• C&J.  Assets  are  deployed  well  forward  in  the  regimental  sector.  Priority  is 
to  locate  enemy  reconnaissance,  command  and  control,  artillery,  and  radio 
electronic  combat  nets,  (or  other  nets  as  directed  by  the  RCO)  and  to  jam 
these  nets  as  directed.  Jammers  have  a strong  electromagnetic  signature 
and  should  never  be  placed  closer  than  1 kilometer  to  troop  concentrations. 


• Surveillance.  GSR  teams  are  normally  attached  to  the  ground  squadrons. 
GSRs  can  search  the  flanks  of  the  advancing  squadrons,  monitor  gaps 
between  units,  detect  targets  and  orient  units  during  limited  visibility,  and 
monitor  critical  points  designated  by  the  SCO.  These  are  also  active 
systems,  which  have  a distinct  electromagnetic  signature. 


• Flight  platoon  (OPCON).  Used  to  detect  enemy  reconnaissance,  command 
and  control,  FS,  and  air  defense  communications,  (or  other  nets  as  directed 
by  the  RCO).  The  flight  platoon  is  not  limited  by  the  LOS  restrictions 
imposed  by  terrain,  so  it  can  “see”  deeper  than  the  C&J  platoon  assets. 


Z Interrogation.  The  team  is  normally  located  at  the  regimental  EPW 
collection  point.  If  the  ACR  receives  additional  interrogation  support  from 
the  corps,  interrogators  may  be  placed  in  direct  support  of  squadrons. 


Corps  assets.  The  Ml  Company  and  regimental  tactical  operation  center  support 
element  (RTOCSE)  maintain  continuous  contact  with  the  corps  technical  control 
and  analysis  element  and  collection,  management,  and  dissemination  sections, 
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receiving  current  information  on  the  enemy  situation.  The  corps  may  attach 
additional  assets  to  the  covering  force.  These  normally  include — 

Z EW  support  measures  and  electronic  countermeasures  support. 

* Interrogation  support. 

Z Counterintelligence  (Cl)  support. 

Other  corps  assets  which  provide  information  of  immediate  value  to  the  ACR 
are — 

Z SLAR,  GUARDRAIL,  and  QUICKLOOK  aircraft. 

Z LRSU  detachments. 

* Information  gathered  by  national  assets. 


The  RS2  should  continuously  pull  as  much  information  about  the  enemy  as 
possible  from  corps,  while  ensuring  that  information  gathered  by  the  ACR  is 
promptly  reported  to  the  corps. 


Manuever.  Deployment  will  vary  depending  on  METT-T.  Normally,  the  ground 
squadrons  are  deployed  abreast.  The  RAS  normally  attaches  one  ACT  to  each 
ground  squadron,  retaining  the  attack  troops  in  reserve.  If  the  ACR  augmented 
with  additional  combat  units,  the  RCO  may  retain  a task  force  as  his  reserve, 
assign  it  a sector,  or  have  it  defend  a critical  piece  of  terrain.  If  the  ACR  is  not 
augmented,  the  RCO  may  not  retain  a ground  reserve,  but  require  the  SCOs  to 
get  his  permission  before  committing  their  tank  companies. 


Squadrons  perform  zone  reconnaissance  or  movement  to  contact  up  to  the  initial 
security  line,  and  then  defend  or  delay. 


RAS.  The  RAS  may  detach  its  ACTS  to  the  ground  squadrons,  or  operate  as  a 
whole.  Normally,  the  RAS  mission  will  be  zone  reconnaissance  to  the  initial 
security  line,  and  then  screen  operations  forward  or  to  the  flank  of  the  covering 
force.  The  attack  troops  of  the  RAS  provide  a force  which  can  respond  very 
rapidly  to  battlefield  contingencies.  For  this  reason,  the  RCO  normally  retains  the 
attack  troops  as  part  of  his  reserve. 


Figure  4-33  shows  several  different  deployment  techniques  for  the  defensive 


covering  force. 
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Figure  4-33.  Sample  covering  force  deployment  techniques. 
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FS.  FS  considerations  for  defensive  covering  force  operations  are  similar  to 
those  for  defensive  operations. 


Direct  support  units.  Normally,  an  artillery  brigade  is  placed  in  direct  support  of 
the  regiment.  The  artillery  brigade  commander  is  the  FSCOORD  and  locates 
with  the  regimental  command  group.  A command  and  control  vehicle  from  the 
brigade  locates  with  the  regimental  main  CP.  One  battalion  is  normally  in  direct 
support  of  each  ground  squadron.  The  squadrons  may  attach  their  organic  battery 
to  the  direct  support  battalion.  This  technique  allows  for  effective  integration  of 
all  artillery  assets  available  to  the  squadron. 


FSE.  FS  for  a covering  force  is  centered  around  massed  fires  of  destruction  in 
unit  EAs.  The  regimental  FSE  consolidates  unit  FS  plans,  eliminates 
duplications,  and  ensures  that  targets  designated  by  the  RCO  are  included.  The 
FSE  coordinates  directly  with  the  supporting  artillery  headquarters  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  FS  plan. 


CAS.  Normally,  the  covering  force  is  allocated  CAS  sorties.  The  FSO 
coordinates  with  the  ALO  to  determine  targets  appropriate  for  attack  by  CAS 
aircraft,  and  preplans  sorties  if  appropriate.  Given  the  highly  fluid  nature  of 
covering  force  operations,  immediate  CAS  missions  are  much  more  common. 
The  FSE  also  plays  a key  role  in  the  planning  and  coordination  of  JAAT 


missions  (see  Appendix  A) 


Mobility,  Countermobility,  and  Survivability.  Engineer  augmentation  is 
critical  if  the  ACR  is  expected  to  defeat  significant  enemy  forces  or  to  fight  for 
an  extended  period.  Normally  an  engineer  battalion  is  attached  to  the  covering 
force,  and  one  company  from  the  battalion  is  attached  to  each  squadron. 
Engineers  provide  mobility  support  for  the  movement  to  the  initial  security  line, 
but  priority  of  their  effort  is  countermobility  in  support  of  the  defense,  then 
survivabltity  and  mobility. 


Countermobility  effort  should  be  centered  around  unit  EAs,  with  obstacles 
designed  to  stop  the  enemy  in  the  EA.  Survivability  positions  are  dug  for  units 
occupying  BPs.  Mobility  operations  may  include  building  combat  trails  to  assist 
in  movement  reserve  forces  or  displacement  to  subsequent  BPs,  or  constructing 
bypasses  around  obstacles  created  during  the  fight. 


Air  Defense.  If  the  air  threat  is  significant  in  the  covering  force  sector,  the  ACR 
will  require  augmentation  by  corps  assets. 


ADA  battery.  The  ADA  battery  will  provide  the  ACR  with  limited  organic  air 
defense.  Attachment  of  air  defense  assets  to  subordinate  squadrons  depends  on 
the  air  threat  in  each  squadron  sector.  Normally,  LOS-F  sections  are  deployed 
well  forward,  with  NLOS  teams  in  position  to  support  the  FLOT  but  out  of 
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enemy  direct-fire  range.  Pedestal-mounted  Stinger  teams  may  be  detached  to 
squadrons,  or  deployed  to  protect  critical  locations  (RSA,  main  CP,  FARPs). 


Stinger  platoon.  The  current  ADA  organization  consists  of  Stinger  sections  only. 
The  first  priority  is  protection  of  the  RSA,  main  CP,  FARP  sites,  and  the  reserve. 
Remaining  assets  are  attached  to  the  squadrons. 


Attachments.  Any  attached  assets  are  normally  retained  under  regimental  control 
and  used  to  protect  key  installations. 


CSS.  The  most  important  considerations  for  the  defensive  covering  force  are 
making  the  best  use  of  available  preparation  time,  and  front  loading  the  CSS 
effort.  Considerations  for  the  support  of  a defensive  covering  force  are — 

Z Plan  for  increased  use  of  Class  IV  and  V supplies. 

Z Pre-position  critical  supplies  in  forward  locations  and  on  subsequent  BPs. 

* Use  push  packages  of  critical  supplies  on  a scheduled  basis,  preferably 
during  limited  visibility.  Continue  resupply  until  using  units  request 
otherwise. 

* Use  maintenance  support  teams  (MST)  well  forward  (combat  trains  and 
unit  maintenance  collecting  point  UMCP]). 

* Echelon  CSS  assets  in  depth. 

Z Plan  mobility  operations  to  maintain  MSRs. 

* Deconflict  MSRs  so  they  don’t  interfere  with  movement  of  maneuver 
units. 

* Plan  to  displace  often. 

Z Emphasize  recovery  and  evacuation  of  equipment  as  opposed  to  forward 
repair. 


Command  and  Control. 

Facilities.  The  regimental  tactical  command  post  (RTAC)  should  be  well 
forward,  in  the  sector  where  the  enemy  main  effort  is  expected.  The  main  CP 
must  be  positioned  so  it  can  communicate  with  subordinate  units  and  the  corps. 
The  RSS  CP  serves  as  the  regimental  rear  CP,  and  is  located  in  the  RSA. 
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Graphic  control  measures.  The  main  command  and  control  challenge  in  covering 
force  operations  is  the  synchronization  of  all  combat  and  CS  assets  available  to 
the  ACR,  and  massing  direct  and  indirect  fires  against  the  enemy.  The  control 
measures  used  are  the  same  as  in  guard  missions  (EAs,  trigger  lines/points). 
Additional  command  and  control  considerations  include — 


Z At  regimental  level,  reserve  forces  are  larger  units  (battalion  as  opposed  to 
company  size).  It  takes  longer  for  these  units  to  move,  and  they  require 
more  maneuver  space.  DPs  for  commitment  of  large  reserve  forces  must  be 
adjusted  accordingly. 

• The  RCO  normally  retains  aviation  assets  as  part  of  his  reserve  force. 
These  forces  have  the  mobility  necessary  to  rapidly  react  to  contingencies 
which  may  develop. 

Z Plan  for  alternate  means  of  communication  to  subordinate  units. 


Hank  and  rear  covering  force.  A defensive  covering  force  conducted  to  the  flank 
or  real*  of  a stationary  main  body  is  conducted  the  same  as  a defensive  cover 
forward  of  a main  body.  The  only  difference  between  the  three  missions  is  the 
location  of  the  covering  force  relative  to  the  main  body. 


Scenario.  The  following  scenario  describes  the  conduct  of  a defensive  covering 
force  mission. 


Situation.  The  corps  is  deploying  to  defend.  The  ACR  is  reinforced,  and  will  act 
as  a defensive  covering  force.  The  environment  is  desert. 


Higher  headquarter’s  mission.  The  corps  commander  wants  the  ACR  to 
determine  the  location  of  the  enemy  main  effort  and  to  destroy  the  lead  regiment 
of  the  forces  comprising  his  main  effort.  He  also  wants  the  ACR  to  delay  the 
enemy  secondary  effort,  thereby  breaking  up  the  synchronization  of  his  attack. 
Figure  4-34|  shows  enemy  avenues  of  approach  into  the  regimental  sector. 


RCO’s  intent.  There  are  three  regimental  avenues  of  approach  into  the  ACR 
sector.  The  approach  in  the  north  will  support  a deployed  regiment.  The  avenues 
in  the  center  will  support  only  a battalion  at  a time.  The  avenue  of  approach  in 
the  south  begins  as  a regimental  approach,  but  then  constricts  down  to  a battalion 
avenue.  The  squadrons  on  the  central  and  southern  avenues  will  delay  the  enemy 
in  the  high  plateau  passes,  while  the  other  squadron  and  the  reserve  will  destroy 
the  regiment  in  the  northern  corridor  in  EA  RED.  Squadrons  must  destroy  enemy 
reconnaissance  and  security  forces  before  the  enemy  can  determine  our 
disposition. 
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Figure  4-34.  Enemy  avenues  of  approach. 
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Task  organization.  Figure  4-35  shows  the  task  organization  of  the  regiment  for 
this  mission.  The  RCO  realizes  he  is  taking  a risk  by  only  retaining  aviation  as 
his  reserve,  but  feels  it  is  a valid  decision  given  the  limited  maneuver  space  in 
most  of  the  regimental  sector.  He  has  also  required  the  first  SCO  to  get  his 
permission  before  committing  D Company. 


Figure  4-35.  Regimental  task  organization. 


Execution.  The  regiment  deploys  with  the  squadrons  abreast,  the  ACTs  of  the 
RAS  screening  along  PL  LILLY,  and  the  mechanized  infantry  task  force  in  a 


defensive  position  (BP2)  centered  on  the  BUA.  The  attack  he 


and  the  attack  troops  of  the  RAS  are  in  reserve  (set  Figure  4-36) 


icopter  battalion 


The  1st  Squadron  and  3d  Squadron  have  defeated  advance  guard  battalions  in 
their  sectors  in  EAs  BLUE  and  BLACK.  The  2d  Squadron  has  defeated 
numerous  platoon-size  reconnaissance  and  security  elements  advancing  along  the 
two  avenues  in  their  sector.  The  ACTS  screening  forward  of  PL  LILLY  report 
two  battalions  advancing  on  the  main  avenues  of  approach  in  the  1st  Squadron 
and  3d  Squadron  sectors,  and  one  battalion  advancing  on  each  avenue  in  the  2d 
Squadron  sector.  CAS  on  station  is  ordered  to  execute  EAs  HAWK  and  EAGLE. 
The  FSO  has  coordinated  suppression  of  enemy  air  defense  (SEAD)  and  ACAs 


necessary  to  execute  the  strikes  (see|  Figure  4-37) 
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Figure  4-36.  Regimental  deployment. 
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Figure  4-37.  Defensive  covering  force  (phase  one). 


The  enemy  battalions  in  the  2d  Squadron  sector  linkup  and  approach  EA 
WHITE,  while  the  enemy  battalions  in  the  3d  Squadron  sector  emerge  from  EA 
HAWK  and  move  toward  EA  BLACK.  The  restrictive  terrain  forces  the  enemy 
battalions  to  move  one  behind  the  other.  The  2/201  and  3/201  stop  the  enemy  in 
EAs  WHITE  and  BLACK  by  dropping  bridges,  using  obstacles  and  FASCAM, 
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and  massing  fires.  The  enemy  regiment  in  1/201  sector  is  delayed  in  EA  BLUE 
by  the  river  and  1/201  obstacles.  The  1st  Squadron  continues  to  call  indirect  fires 
on  the  enemy  regiment.  The  enemy  eventually  gets  through  EA  BLUE  and 
continues  to  move  down  valley.  The  RSS  begins  passage  of  lines.  Another 
preplanned  CAS  is  executed  in  EA  FALCON  as  the  enemy  regiment  moves 
down  the  valley.  All  attached  CS  units  begin  passage  of  lines  (see  Figure  4-38). 


Figure  4-38.  Defensive  covering  force  (phase  two). 
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The  2d  Squadron  has  forced  the  regiment  in  its  sector  to  go  into  hasty  defensive 
positions  at  the  entrance  to  the  pass,  vicinity  EA  WHITE.  The  RCO  orders  the 
squadron  to  break  contact  with  its  ground  troops  and  begin  passage  of  lines;  the 
RAS  will  maintain  contact  with  the  enemy  in  2/201  sector.  The  3d  Squadron  is 
still  engaged  with  the  enemy  battalions  in  EA  BLACK  and  the  RCO  commits  the 
attack  helicopter  troops  of  the  RAS  to  complete  the  destruction  of  those 
battalions  (see  Figure  4-39). 


Figure  4-39.  Defensive  covering  force  (phase  three). 
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The  remnants  of  the  enemy  regiment  in  the  north  enter  EA  RED.  Two  troops  and 
the  tank  company  of  1st  Squadron  occupy  BPs  on  the  flanks  of  the  EA,  while 
one  troop  maintains  contact  with  the  enemy.  The  RCO  orders  the  attack  battalion 
to  execute  EA  RED.  As  the  enemy  enters  EA  RED  preplanned  artillery  is  also 
executed.  The  3d  Squadron  reports  that  the  enemy  in  its  sector  has  assumed  hasty 
defense  and  requests  permission  to  begin  passage  of  lines,  which  is  granted  by 
the  RCO.  The  RTOC  also  begins  passage  of  lines.  The  ACTs,  pushing  their 
screen  back  out  past  PL  DEBBIE,  report  second-echelon  regiments  approaching 
PL  LILLY  (see  Figure  4-40). 


Figure  4-40.  Defensive  covering  force  (phase  four). 
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The  combination  of  direct  fires,  artillery,  and  attack  helicopters  decimates  the 
remainder  of  the  enemy  regiment  in  EA  RED.  The  RCO  orders  1st  Squadron,  the 
mechanized  infantry  task  force  and  the  attack  battalion  to  execute  rearward 
passage  of  lines,  while  the  ACTS  continue  to  report  movement  of  the 
second-echelon  regiments.  The  ACTs  report  that  the  second-echelon  regiment  in 
the  2/201  sector  is  moving  north  and  entering  the  valley  in  1/201  sector.  As  the 
ground  units  complete  their  passage  of  lines,  it  is  apparent  that  the  enemy  is 
moving  two  regiments  down  the  valley  in  the  1/201  sector  and  one  regiment 
through  the  3/201  sector.  As  the  enemy  approaches  PL  ALICE,  the  ACTs  break 
contact  and  complete  passage  of  lines. 


Offensive  Covering  Force.  An  offensive  covering  force  may  operate  to  the  front 
or  flanks  of  a main  body  that  is  attacking. 


Advance  covering  force.  An  advance  covering  force  is  planned  and  conducted 
similar  to  an  advance  guard.  The  difference  is  the  size  and  type  of  enemy  the 
covering  force  is  expected  to  defeat,  and  the  distance  it  operates  from  the  main 
body.  The  mission  assigned  to  the  covering  force  depends  on  the  intent  of  the 
corps  commander,  but  normally  it  is  required  to  defeat  the  enemy  security  zone 
forces  and  penetrate  the  first  echelon  of  the  main  defensive  area.  When  it  can 
advance  no  further,  the  covering  force  assumes  a hasty  defense,  continues  close 
reconnaissance,  and  assists  the  forward  passage  of  the  main  body. 


Figure  4-41  depicts  a regiment  deployed  as  an  advance  covering  force. 


Battlefield  operating  systems.  The  following  are  planning  considerations,  by 
BOS,  for  the  conduct  of  an  offensive  covering  force. 

Intelligence.  The  regimental  and  squadron  S2s  perform  offensive  IPB  (see 
Chapter  2' . The  focus  of  the  IPB  effort  should  be  to  identify — 

* Likely  locations  of  enemy  security  zone  and  main  defensive  area  forces. 

Z Location  and  movement  of  reserves. 


MI  Company.  The  assets  of  the  MI  Company  are  employed  generally  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  a defensive  covering  force.  CEWI  assets  must  leapfrog  forward 
with  advancing  squadrons  to  ensure  continuous  coverage  is  provided.  During  an 
offensive  cover  mission,  the  regimental  MI  Company  assets  may  be  deployed  as 
follows: 

• C&J.  Deployed  well  forward  in  squadron  sectors  and  are  prepared  to  move 
forward  with  the  squadrons.  Priority  for  the  C&J  teams  are — 

~ Voice  collection  teams.  Intercept  and  locate  enemy 
reconnaissance/security  nets,  command  and  control  nets  between 
security  zone  and  MBA  battalions/regiments  and  artillery /rocket 
command  and  control  nets. 

- Electronic  countermeasures  teams.  Jam  surveillance  nets,  and  command 
and  control  nets  between  security  zone  forces  and  first-echelon 
battalions/regiments . 
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• Surveillance.  GSR  teams  are  attached  to  the  ground  squadrons,  and  move 
with  them.  GSRs  perform  the  same  missions  as  in  a defensive  cover.  In 
addition,  GSR  teams  can  be  used  to  monitor  the  movement  of  enemy 
reserve  forces  after  initial  contact  has  been  made. 

• Right  platoon.  The  flight  platoon  is  not  subject  to  the  LOS  and  mobility 
restrictions  imposed  by  terrain.  In  an  offensive  cover  the  flight  platoon’s 
increased  range  is  useful  to  locate  communications  between  the  security 
zone  and  MBAs,  communications  between  the  frost  echelon  and  units  and 
reserve  units,  and  communications  between  artillery  units  and  FOs/radars. 
The  information  provided  by  the  flight  platoon  is  also  useful  as  cueing 
information  for  GSR  and  C&I  teams,  and  must  be  closely  coordinated  with 
these  teams. 

Z Interrogation.  Interrogator  operate  in  direct  support  of  squadrons. 

Corps  or  division  assets  maybe  attached  to  the  ACR.  These  are  used  to  augment 
or  support  the  operations  of  the  MI  Company. 

Maneuver.  The  regiment  deploys  the  ground  squadrons  abreast.  The  squadrons 
are  given  zone  reconnaissance  or  movement  to  contact  missions,  depending  on 
the  speed  of  the  main  body.  Any  attached  maneuver  elements  maybe  retained  as 
a reserve  or  assigned  a sector.  The  squadrons  perform  essentially  the  same 
mission  as  an  advance  guard;  they  fight  through  security  zone  forces  and  locate 
the  main  defensive  area.  They  continue  close  reconnaissance  in  order  to  find  a 
gap  or  flank  for  the  covering  force  to  exploit. 

Normally,  the  RCO  will  attach  one  ACT  from  the  RAS  to  each  ground  squadron 
and  retain  the  attack  troops  as  part  of  his  reserve.  However,  the  RAS  may  operate 
as  a whole  to  screen  a flank  of  the  regiment  or  it  may  be  given  its  own  sector. 


FS.  FS  considerations  are  similar  to  those  for  offensive  operations. 


Artillery.  Normally  artillery  is  attached  to  the  regiment  for  the  conduct  of  a 
covering  force  mission  (up  to  a brigade  in  strength).  Artillery  should  be  deployed 
well  forward  and  be  deployed  to  support  mobile  operations.  The  FSE,  artillery 
force  commander,  and  S2  coordinate  early  in  the  IPB  process  and  preplan  targets 
on  suspected  or  known  enemy  locations. 


CAS.  CAS  sorties  may  be  available  to  the  regiment.  The  S2,  FSO,  and  ALO 
coordinate  during  the  IPB  process  to  identify  possible  targets  for  CAS.  During 
the  operation,  the  FSE  coordinates  for  immediate  CAS  through  the  ALO. 
Immediate  CAS  can  be  very  effective  against  moving  enemy  reserve  forces,  or  to 
assist  in  the  penetration  of  the  first  echelon  of  the  defense. 
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Attack  helicopters.  The  attack  troops  of  the  RAS  are  the  most  flexible  means  of 
FS  the  RCO  controls.  When  possible  attack  helicopters  and  CAS  aircraft 
coordinate  IAAT  (set  Appendix  A )[ 
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Figure  4-41.  Sample  advance  covering  force  deployment  techniques. 
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Mobility,  Countermobility,  and  Survivability.  Priority  of  engineer  effort  is 
mobility  operations. 


Air  Defense.  The  air  defense  priority  is  normally  protection  of  the  regimental 
main  CP,  RSS,  RAS,  and  reserve.  Distribution  of  air  defense  assets  depends 
upon  the  expected  air  threat.  Forward  deployed  squadrons  will  probably  face 
more  rotary  wing  than  fixed-wing  aircraft. 


CSS.  A moving  covering  force  is  a very  demanding  mission  to  support 
logistically.  The  RSS  is  forward  with  the  ACR,  and  remains  mobile.  Logistic 
considerations  for  an  offensive  covering  force  include — 

* Plan  for  very  large  consumption  of  Class  III. 

* Use  MST  well  forward  and  attempt  to  repair  vehicles  well  forward. 

Z Use  push  packages  of  preplanned  and  preconfigured  essential  logistics 
items. 

* Select  main  and  alternate  supply  routes,  LRPs,  and  subsequent  CSS 
locations  for  the  entire  operation. 

* Upload  in  advance  as  much  as  possible  logistics  required  for  the  mission. 

* Prepare  for  increased  casualty  evacuation. 


Command  and  Control. 


Facilities.  The  RTAC  is  forward  in  the  regimental  sector.  The  RTAC  normally 
positions  itself  in  the  sector  where  the  enemy’s  main  effort  is  expected.  The 
RTOC  is  in  the  regimental  rear  and  must  be  positioned  to  maintain  continuous 
communications  with  corps.  The  squadron  TAC  CP  and  TOC  are  positioned  as 
in  a zone  reconnaissance  or  movement  to  contact. 


Graphic  control  measures.  Graphics  are  very  similar  to  those  used  for  an  advance 
guard  or  zone  reconnaissance. 


The  critical  command  and  control  challenge  is  to  mass  the  combat  power  of  the 
regiment  at  the  weak  point  in  the  enemy  defense,  allowing  the  covering  force  to 
penetrate  the  enemy  defense  and  disrupt  it.  The  timely  commitment  of  the 
reserve  is  critical.  Once  committed,  a reserve  should  be  redesignated  as  soon  as 
possible.  Once  a gap  or  weak  point  is  found,  the  combat  power  of  the  regiment 
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must  be  quickly  massed  to  exploit  this  weakness  and  the  regiment  reports  this  to 
the  corps  commander  so  he  can  divert  follow-on  forces.  Key  considerations 
are — 


• Hasty  attack  planning  will  be  the  norm.  Once  the  enemy  dispositions  are 
determined,  the  attack  plan  must  be  developed  and  distributed  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Designating  broad  missions  initially  (unit  X will  conduct  the 
initial  attack,  unit  Y will  exploit  X’ s penetration)  helps  subordinate 
commanders  in  their  planning  process.  The  attacking  forces  must  remain 
flexible. 

• Synchronize  penetration  with  arrival  of  follow-on  forces,  if  possible. 

• Be  prepared  for  counterattacks  by  enemy  reserve  forces  once  the 
penetration  is  made.  Plan  countermeasures  (CAS,  indirect  fins)  to  disrupt 
these  counterattacks. 

• Be  prepared  to  fight  for  an  extended  period  of  time  if  follow-on  forces  are 
not  quick  to  arrive.  Do  not  delay  exploitation  of  an  enemy  weakness  while 
waiting  for  the  main  body. 

Z Plan  early  for  the  coordination  of  the  forward  passage  of  main  body  units 
to  continue  the  attack.  Assisting  the  forward  passage  of  the  main  body  is 
always  an  implied  mission  when  conducting  an  advance  covering  force.  It 
is  a good  idea  to  place  a LO  with  the  lead  element  of  the  main  body,  to 
assist  in  the  coordination  and  execution  of  the  forward  passage.  Aircraft 
may  be  used  to  establish  initial  contact  with  follow-on  forces. 

Flank  covering  force.  A flank  covering  force  is  conducted  similar  to  a flank 
guard  Figure  4-421  depicts  a regiment  deployed  as  a flank  covering  force. 

Battlefield  operating  systems.  The  following  are  planning  considerations,  by 
BOS,  for  the  conduct  of  a moving  flank  covering  force. 

Intelligence.  The  IPB  requirements  are  much  the  same  as  a flank  guard.  Both 
offensive  and  defensive  IPB  must  be  performed  offensive  IPB  for  the  area 
between  the  main  body  and  the  initial  security  line  and  defensive  IPB  for  the 
units  performing  the  flank  cover. 

MI  Company  assets  are  deployed  as  in  an  advance  covering  force.  The  priority  of 
CEWI  effort  is  based  on  the  suspected  threat. 

Maneuver.  One  squadron  performs  the  three-fold  mission.  The  other  squadrons 
follow  on  the  route  of  advance.  Plan  multiple  routes  and  reconnoiter  all  those 
routes.  The  three-fold  mission  should  encompass  all  the  routes. 


Units  perform  zone  reconnaissance  out  to  the  initial  security  line  and  assume 
defend  or  delay  missions.  Attached  task  forces  may  defend  a sector,  assume 
blocking  positions,  or  be  retained  as  a reserve. 
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Figure  4-42.  Sample  flank  covering  force  deployment  techniques. 
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RAS.  The  RAS  is  critical  in  the  conduct  of  a moving  flank  cover.  Its  speed  and 
mobility  allow  it  to  cover  the  large  distances  associated  with  a flank  cover  very 
quickly.  The  RAS  may — 

* Screen  to  the  front  or  flanks  of  the  units  performing  the  flank  cover. 

Z Maintain  contact  with  the  main  body. 

• Assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  three-fold  mission. 


FS.  FS  considerations  are  the  same  as  for  an  advance  covering  force.  The 
FSCOORD  must  ensure  that  fires  are  available  continuously.  The  FS  is 
composed  of — 

* CAS.  CAS  may  be  preplanned  in  support  of  the  three-fold  mission.  Plan 
for  immediate  CAS  in  support  of  the  units  performing  the  flank  cover. 

Z Attack  helicopter.  This  will  be  the  most  flexible  asset  available  to  the 
RCO.  Attack  helicopters  should  be  held  in  reserve  to  react  to  contingencies 
that  arise  during  the  conduct  of  the  flank  cover. 

Mobility,  Countermobility,  and  Survivability.  There  are  multiple  requirements 
placed  upon  the  engineer  units  available.  The  squadron  conducting  the  three-fold 
mission  will  require  mobility  support,  while  the  defending  units  require 
countermobility  support.  Priority  of  engineer  effort  is  determined  based  on 
METT-T  considerations. 


Air  Defense.  Protection  of  the  regimental  route(s)  of  advance  is  critical.  Air 
defense  assets  should  be  positioned  to  cover  these  route(s)  of  advance.  The  RSA, 
reserve,  and  RTOC  should  be  have  priority  of  protection. 


CSS.  Considerations  are  the  same  as  for  an  advance  guard. 


Command  and  Control.  Command  and  control  of  this  mission  is  similar  to  that 
of  a moving  flank  guard. 

Facilities.  Considerations  for  the  location  of  the  TAC  CP  and  TOC  are  the  same 
as  an  advance  covering  force. 

Graphic  control  measures.  Graphics  for  a moving  flank  covering  force  are 
extensive,  and  must  be  flexible.  Many  of  the  same  considerations  for  a flank 
guard  apply. 


Movement  of  units  performing  the  flank  cover  is  conducted  using  the  same 


techniques  as  in  a flank  guard  (seq  Figure  4-  18). 


Scenario.  The  following  scenario  depicts  the  conduct  of  an  offensive  covering 
force  mission. 

Offensive  covering  force.  Initial  enemy  attacks  have  achieved  a limited 
penetration  in  the  southern  part  of  the  corps  sector.  The  attacking  forces  have 
assumed  hasty  defensive  positions  and  are  at  less  than  40  percent  strength.  The 
corps  commander  is  committing  the  ACR  and  a reserve  division  in  a 
counterattack  to  destroy  enemy  command,  control,  and  communications, 
logistics  units,  and  to  eliminate  the  penetration  (see|  Figure  4-43). | 
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Higher  headquarter's  mission.The  ACR  is  the  covering  force  for  the 
counterattacking  division.  The  frontage  for  the  counterattack  is  about  30 
kilometers.  Its  mission  is  to  penetrate  the  first  echelon  of  the  defense,  seize  river 
crossings  for  the  attacking  division,  and  to  widen  the  penetration  for  the 
attacking  division  within  capabilities. 

Situation.  Corps  assets  have  tentatively  identified  the  enemy  first-echelon 
positions.  Some  second-echelon  positions  have  been  located  south  of  the  river, 
but  the  location  of  the  reserve  tank  regiment  is  unknown. 


Task  organization.  The  regiment  has  been  reinforced  with  two  mechanized 
infantry  task  forces  and  an  artillery  brigade.  Figure  4-44  shows  the  task 
organization  for  the  mission. 


RCO’S  intent.  The  RCO  wants  to  find  a weak  point  in  the  enemy  defense  and  to 
quickly  attack  to  exploit  it.  He  expects  the  regiment’s  planned  attacks  to  change 
once  the  enemy’s  disposition  is  determined.  TF  2-22  Infantry  will  make  the 
initial  penetration  and  3/201  ACR  will  exploit  that  penetration  to  seize  crossings 
over  the  river.  TF  3-33  Infantry  will  remain  in  reserve  initially,  but  must  be 
prepared  to  attack  to  seize  additional  crossing  sites  or  to  widen  the  penetration. 
The  RCO  also  wants  to  push  scouts  south  of  the  river  and  determine  the  location 
of  the  division  second  echelon.  He  does  not  expect  the  enemy  to  commit  his 
reserve  tank  regiment  north  of  the  river,  but  will  retain  CAS  sorties  to  attrlt  the 
regiment  if  it  is  committed.  The  corps  commander  will  also  be  directing 
battlefield  air  interdiction  against  this  force. 
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Execution.  Due  to  the  narrow  frontage,  the  regiment  is  deployed  with  two 
squadrons  abreast,  and  the  remaining  squadron,  RAS,  and  mechanized  task 
forces  in  reserve.  The  lead  squadrons  have  fought  through  the  enemy  security 
zone  forces,  and  have  verified  the  positions  of  the  first  echelon  of  the  defense. 
Air  and  ground  scouts  have  also  been  able  to  observe  the  regimental  second 
echelon  and  reserve  positions  (see  Figure  4-45).  All  these  positions  are  held  by 
very  weak  MRCs,  some  consisting  only  of  five  BMPs  and  two  tanks. 


Figure  4-45.  Present  situation  and  enemy  positions. 
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The  lead  squadrons  have  identified  what  appears  to  be  an  enemy  regimental 
boundary,  almost  exactly  along  the  boundary  between  1/201  and  2/201.  A gap 
exists  between  the  enemy  regiments.  The  RCO  decides  to  attack  into  this  gap. 
TF  2-22  Infantry  attack  along  AXIS  ANVIL  to  seize  OBJ  SAXON  and  continues 
to  OBJ  VIKING  supported  by  2/201  artillery  and  suppressive  direct  fires  (see 
Figure  4-46).  Once  SAXON  and  VIKING  are  secured,  TF  2-22  suppresses 
enemy  second  echelon  positions  on  OBJ  SICKLE  with  direct  and  indirect  fires, 
in  support  of  attacks  on  OBJ  BUTCHER  and  RAIDER. 


Figure  4-46.  Selected  attack  graphics. 
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Simultaneously,  suppressive  artillery  and  CAS  will  be  delivered  on  the  enemy 
regimental  reserve  force  (a  weak  tank  battalion/company  [+]).  One  attack 
helicopter  troop  will  be  prepared  to  attack  this  reserve  force  if  it  attempts  to 
counterattack,  and  the  SCO  will  direct  available  CAS  against  it.  Once  SAXON  is 
cleared,  3/201  moves  on  AXIS  STRIKE  to  attack  an  enemy  second-echelon 
company  from  the  rear,  then  seize  OBJ  BUTCHER  and  river  crossings.  The 
1/201  will  suppress  the  enemy  MRC  on  the  high  ground  east  of  AXIS  STRIKE. 
Suppressive  artillery  fires  will  be  delivered  on  the  high  ground  south  of  the  river 
during  this  attack.  Artillery  delivered  smoke  will  be  used  to  screen  the  enemy 
units  to  the  east  of  AXIS  STRIKE,  and  a FASCAM  minefield  will  be  emplaced 
to  block  any  possible  attack  to  the  west  by  the  eastern  enemy  regiment.  After 
securing  OBJ  BUTCHER,  3/201  will  send  scouts  into  high  ground  south  of  the 
river  to  report  on  activity  and  location  of  division  second-echelon  forces  and 
reserve.  TF  3-33  Infantry  then  attacks  along  AXIS  THUNDER  to  seize  OBJ 
RAIDER.  Once  OBJ  RAIDER  is  secured,  TF  3-33  Infantry  also  pushes  scouts 
onto  the  high  ground  south  of  the  river.  When  all  objectives  are  secured,  TF  2-22 
Infantry  and  2/201  ACR  become  the  regimental  reserve  and  are  prepared  to 
continue  the  attack  east  if  the  penetration  must  be  widened.  The  2/201  ACR  must 
also  be  prepared  to  assist  the  forward  passage  of  the  attacking  division,  once  it 
closes. 


Section  IV.  Battle  Handover  and  Passage  of  Lines 


Battle  handover  and  passage  of  lines  are  inherent  tasks  in  the  conduct  of  security 
operations.  In  almost  all  security  operations,  there  is  either  a rearward  passage  of 
the  security  force  through  the  main  body,  or  the  security  force  assists  the  forward 
passage  of  the  main  body  into  the  attack  and  hands  the  battle  over  to  the  main 
body.  This  section  will  discuss  the  planning  and  execution  of  battle  handover  and 


passage  of  lines  (see|  Figure  4-47) 


Battle  handover  is  a coordinated  operation  between  two  units  in  the  close-in 
battle  which  transfers  responsibility  for  fighting  an  enemy  force  from  one  unit  to 
another.  Passage  of  lines  is  the  physical  process  conducted  during  the  battle 
handover.  The  regiment  monitors  the  progress  of  the  handover  and  coordinates 
with  the  higher  headquarter  of  the  other  unit  involved.  The  squadrons  do  the 
detailed  coordination  required  to  execute  the  passage. 


BATTLE  HANDOVER  AND  REARWARD  PASSAGE  OF  LINES 

Regimental  units  may  act  as  either  the  moving  or  stationary  force  in  a rearward 
passage  of  lines.  Normally  the  regiment  is  the  moving  force,  handing  over  the 
security  zone  fight  to  the  MBA  forces;  therefore,  this  section  will  focus  on  the 
actions  of  the  moving  force. 
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Battlefield  operating  systems.  The  following  are  planning  considerations  by 
BOS,  for  the  conduct  of  battle  handover  and  rearward  passage  of  lines. 


Intelligence.  The  IPB  process  should  indicate  possible  gaps  between  enemy 
echelons.  The  regiment  must  take  advantage  of  these  gaps  to  perform  battle 
handover  and  passage  of  lines.  As  the  security  zone  battle  develops  and  the 
enemy  situation  changes,  the  S2  must  keep  the  commander  abreast  of  the  enemy 
situation.  The  commander  will  use  this  information  to  assist  in  making  the 
decision  of  when  to  conduct  the  battle  handover  and  passage  of  lines.  The  S2 
also  must  keep  the  stationary  force  S2  abreast  of  the  developing  enemy  situation. 


Maneuver.  The  squadron  must  break  contact  with  the  enemy  to  successfully 
execute  the  battle  handover  and  passage  of  lines.  It  must  accomplish  this  while 
maintaining  the  level  of  activity  that  the  enemy  is  accustomed  to  seeing.  If  the 
enemy  suspects  that  the  squadron  is  attempting  to  withdraw,  he  will  press  his 
attack  and  attempt  to  destroy  the  squadron  in  detail.  These  are  difficult  tasks  to 
accomplish  against  an  attacking  enemy.  The  following  techniques  may  assist  in 
accomplishing  these  tasks: 


• Gaps  between  echelons.  The  best  time  to  break  contact  is  in  the  gap 
between  echelons  in  the  enemy  force.  During  a guard  mission,  for 
example,  this  gap  may  be  between  the  advance  guard  battalion  and  the 
main  body. 


• Handover  zone.  While  the  BHL  defines  the  point  at  which  the  battle 
handover  should  ideally  occur,  events  normally  preclude  this  from 
happening.  The  moving  and  stationary  force  commanders,  and  their 
common  commander  should  understand  that  the  actual  handover  may 
occur  in  a “zone”  centered  on  the  BHL.  Both  the  moving  and  stationary 
force  must  remain  active  and  responsive  enough  to  perform  the  battle 
handover  anywhere  in  this  zone,  and  should  not  dogmatically  “stick  to  the 
plan." 


Example  scenario  of  battle  handover  zone  (see  Figure  4-47)  A squadron  is 
conducting  a guard  mission  forward  of  a defending  main  body.  The  squadron  has 
forced  the  enemy  advance  guard  battalion  into  hasty  defensive  positions  while 
still  several  kilometers  forward  of  the  BHL.  To  continue  to  defend  against  the 
approaching  enemy  main  body  would  compromise  the  squadron’s  ability  to 
successfully  break  contact  and  perform  rearward  passage.  The  SCO  decides  to 
commence  the  breakoff  and  withdrawal  of  his  maneuver  forces  to  take  advantage 
of  this  temporary  lull  in  the  battle.  He  requests  permission  from  the  common 
commander  to  begin  battle  handover,  and  notifies  the  stationary  force 
commander.  At  this  point,  the  stationary  force  may  have  to  move  liaison  teams 
forward  to  hastily  established  contact  points  to  linkup  with  the  moving  force  and 
guide  them  along  hastily  established  routes  to  the  original  PPs.  The  moving  force 
will  have  to  designate  units  to  maintain  contact  with  the  enemy  force  until  they 
reach  the  original  BHL,  where  the  stationary  force  will  assume  the  fight.  Air 
cavalry  is  well  suited  to  perform  this  mission. 
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Defending  force  counterattack.  Local  counterattacks  by  the  defending  force  may 
force  the  enemy  into  a hasty  defense.  The  defending  force  can  then  suppress  the 
enemy  with  indirect  fires  while  breaking  contact. 

Detachment  left  in  contact  (DLIC).  The  squadron  may  designate  forces  as  a 
DLIC  to  maintain  pressure  on  the  enemy  while  the  bulk  of  the  friendly  forces 
break  contact  and  withdraw.  The  DLIC  is  normally  made  up  of  elements  from 
each  troop.  Mortars  and  other  CS/CSS  assets  are  part  of  the  DLIC  as  necessary. 
Air  cavalry  may  be  part  of  the  DLIC  to  increase  the  capability  of  the  DLIC  to 
accomplish  its  mission.  The  DLIC  as  a composite  force  is  normally  commanded 
by  the  S3,  and  the  troop  detachments  commanded  by  the  XOs.  If  the  greatest 
enemy  threat  lies  on  a single  avenue  of  approach,  the  unit  on  that  avenue  maybe 
left  in  place  and  augmented  with  small  elements  from  other  units. 

Considerations  for  aircraft.  Due  to  their  mobility  advantage,  air  units  will 
probably  be  the  last  units  remaining  in  contact  with  the  enemy  before  the  battle 
handover  is  completed.  The  rearward  passage  of  aircraft  is  coordinated  the  same 
as  that  of  the  ground  units.  Aircraft  may  use  the  same  passage  points  as  ground 
units,  and  air  corridors  may  follow  the  same  routes  used  by  ground  units. 
Different  PPs  and  corridors  may  be  coordinated  with  the  stationary  force  as 
necessary. 


Mobility,  Countermobility,  and  Survivability.  The  focus  of  engineer  effort  is 
on  emplacing  blocking  obstacles  to  assist  the  moving  force  in  breaking  contact. 
The  moving  force  should  plan  for  use  of  FASCAM  on  appropriate  targets  (such 
as  choke  points,  reinforcing  existing  obstacles),  but  remember  that  the  stationary 
force  artillery  may  be  the  only  tubes  available  to  fire  the  mission.  Execution  of 
these  obstacles  must  be  closely  controlled  so  no  friendly  units  are  cut  off.  The 
moving  force  also  must  coordinate  with  the  stationary  force  for  the  location  of 
friendly  obstacles  and  contaminated  areas  in  sector.  The  stationary  force 
commander  has  the  authority  to  emplace  obstacles  in  the  area  between  his  FLOT 
and  the  BHL. 


FS.  Effective  use  of  available  FS  assets  is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 

Following  are  some  techniques  of  providing  effective  FS  to  the  disengaging  unit 

• Displace  the  HWBs  at  the  last  feasible  opportunity.  Remember  the  vehicles 
in  the  battery  are  not  as  fast  moving  as  Mis  or  M3s. 

Z Collocate  the  FSCOORD  or  FSE  of  the  moving  unit  with  the  stationary 
unit  FSE  as  soon  as  possible.  The  FSCOORD  must  make  the  coordination 
necessary  for  the  FIST  of  the  moving  force  to  call  for  fires  directly  to 
stationary  force  artillery  units  if  necessary. 

• Coordinate  firing  positions  in  the  stationary  force’s  area  that  moving  force 
artillery  units  can  occupy  after  they  complete  their  passage.  Moving  force 
artillery  should  occupy  firing  positions  as  soon  as  possible  after  their 
passage  to  support  the  disengagement  of  other  moving  force  units. 
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• Take  advantage  of  the  Tactical  Fire  Direction  Center  (TACFIRE)  system 
to  exchange  critical  targeting  information  and  plans  with  the  stationary 
force  artillery  units. 

Z Use  troop  mortars  to  fire  screening  smoke;  save  tube  artillery  for  massed 
tires. 

Z Plan  FASCAM  on  appropriate  targets,  and  coordinate  these  closely  with 
the  stationary  force. 

• Use  available  CAS  to  interdict  enemy  reinforcement  routes. 

• Plan  fires  on  obstacles  and  barriers. 


Air  Defense.  The  following  are  planning  considerations  for  the  employment  of 
air  defense  assets: 


• The  air  defense  assets  of  the  moving  force  should  focus  on  protecting  the 
passage  routes.  Units  moving  along  these  routes  may  present  a lucrative 
target  to  enemy  aircraft.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  stationary  force  to 
assist  in  providing  air  defense  coverage  of  the  passage  mutes. 

Z Weapons  control  status  should  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  stationary 
force.  Normally,  weapons  tight  status  should  be  used,  especially  if  friendly 
CAS  aircraft  or  helicopters  are  operating  in  support  of  the  disengaging 
unit. 


CSS.  CSS  assets  should  be  the  first  to  make  the  rearward  passage.  Only  critical 
assets  should  be  left  forward. 

Damaged  or  disabled  vehicles  should  be  recovered  by  self  recovery  or  by  troop 
recovery  vehicles,  if  possible.  The  squadron  may  leave  recovery  assets  forward 
to  assist  in  vehicle  recovery  operations. 


The  S4  must  coordinate  with  the  stationary  force  for  emergency  CSS.  As  a 
minimum,  the  stationary  force  should  provide  medical  assistance  to  the  moving 
force.  Maintenance  and  petroleum,  oils,  and  lubricants  (POL)  support  should  be 
provided  as  needed.  The  S4  should  coordinate  locations  for  emergency  CSS  with 
the  stationary  force  well  to  the  rear  of  the  stationary  force’s  combat  unit 
positions. 


CSS  units  of  the  moving  force  should  establish  emergency  CSS  locations  as  soon 
as  possible  after  their  passage  is  complete,  and  be  prepared  to  provide  support  to 
the  remainder  of  the  moving  force  units.  Ideally,  these  locations  are  established 
in  coordination  with,  and  with  support  tire,  the  stationary  force  as  discussed 
above.  These  CSS  locations  should  be  manned  austerely,  as  the  bulk  of  the  CSS 
units  must  be  prepared  to  rapidly  continue  their  retirement. 
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Command  and  Control.  More  than  anything  else,  a battle  handover  and  passage 
of  lines  is  a command  and  control  challenge.  The.  following  are  techniques  of 
performing  command  and  control  of  this  task: 

• Key  leaders.  There  are  three  key  leaders  involved  in  the  operation:  the 
stationary  unit  commander,  the  passing  unit  commander,  and  their 
common  commander.  The  common  commander  defines  the  location,  the 
time  for  the  handover,  and  any  specific  tasks  and  monitors  the  execution. 
The  passing  and  stationary  unit  commanders  coordinate  according  to  SOP 
and  execute  the  handover.  Until  handover  is  complete  and  acknowledged 
by  the  two  commanders,  the  commander  in  contact  is  responsible  for  the 
fight. 

• Coordination.  Coordination  for  the  battle  handover  normall  y flows  from 
the  commander  out  of  contact  to  the  commander  in  contact.  The 
coordination  between  the  two  units  is  normally  in  the  following  sequence; 
however,  some  of  these  actions  may  overlap  or  occur  simultaneously 

- Establish  communications. 

- Linkup  with  stationary  unit  representatives  at  designated  contact 
point(s). 

- Provide  updates  on  friendly  and  enemy  situation. 

- Collocate  command  and  control. 

- Coordinate  passage. 

- Linkup  with  passing  units. 

- Begin  of  passage  of  lines  and  battle  handover. 

• Liaison  information.  The  information  exchanged  between  the  moving  and 
stationary  forces  is  best  established  as  SOP  to  facilitate  rapid 
accomplishment,  and  normally  includes — 

- Designation  and  types  of  units  to  pass. 

- BHL  location,  if  not  already  designated. 

- Friendly  unit  missions  and  scheme  of  maneuver. 

- Enemy  situation. 

- Presence  of  NBC  contamination,  or  units  that  are  contaminated. 

- Stationary  unit  positions,  day  and  night. 

- Graphic  control  measures. 

• Obstacle  locations  and  types. 

• FS  plans  and  requirements. 

Z OPs  and  patrol  routes. 

• CS  and  CSS  locations  for  emergency  support. 

• Signal  operations  instruction  (SOI)  information. 

• Facilities.  Collocation  of  command  and  control  facilities  greatly  enhances 
the  coordination  of  battle  handover.  The  TAC  CP  or  TOC  of  the  moving 
unit  should  be  one  of  the  first  elements  to  pass  lines,  and  it  should  then 
collocate  with  the  CP  of  the  stationary  unit.  Commanders  collocate  to 
facilitate  the  battle  handover  process.  Remember  that  the  battle  handover 
may  occur  at  different  times  throughout  the  regimental  sector. 
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Graphic  control  measures.  Figure  4-4H  shows  the  graphic  control 
which  support  battle  handover  and  rearward  passage  of  lines. 


measures 


- BHL.  This  line  is  established  by  the  common  commander  in 
consultation  with  both  commanders.  The  stationary  commander  has  the 
major  determination  in  the  location  of  the  BHL,  as  his  force  must  be 
able  to  overwatch  the  BHL  with  direct  fires. 


- Contact  points.  These  are  established  forward  of  the  BHL,  on 
identifiable  terrain  and  normally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  PP. 

- PPs.  PPs  should  be  concealed  from  enemy  observation.  Stationary  unit 

guides  may  meet  the  passing  unit  at  the  PP. 

- Passage  lanes.  These  are  established  by  the  stationary  unit  to  move  the 

passing  unit  quickly  through  the  defending  unit  positions.  Lanes  are 
restrictive.  They  move  the  passing  unit  through  the  BP  of  the  defending 
unit,  his  could  include  passing  through  gaps  in  friendly  obstacles  and 
moving  near  friendly  EAs.  The  passage  lane  begins  at  the  PP  and  ends 
at  the  rear  of  the  stationary  unit  BPs.  The  passage  is  considered 
complete  when  the  moving  unit  exits. 

- Passage  routes.  Routes  are  not  as  restrictive  as  lanes.  Routes  allow  a 
passing  unit  to  move  more  rapidly  through  the  stationary  unit  area.  If  a 
passage  route  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a passage  lane,  it  begins  where 
the  passage  lane  ends.  The  number  of  lanes/routes  designated  will  vary 
based  on  METT-T  considerations,  but  as  a general  rule  multiple 
lanes/routes  should  be  planned  to  facilitate  the  rapid  passage  of  the 
moving  units  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  massing  of  units.  The  stationary 
unit  may  escort  the  passing  unit  along  the  lane/route. 

- Completion  point.  A completion  route  is  designated  if  a passage  lane  is 
not  used.  This  is  a checkpoint  placed  along  a passage  route  which  is 
behind  the  forward  defensive  positions  of  the  stationary  unit  and  is  used 
to  report  the  completion  of  the  passage. 

- Assembly  area.  An  assembly  area  in  the  rear  area  of  the  defending  unit 
allows  the  passing  unit  to  conduct  hasty  reorganization  and  emergency 
CSS  actions.  This  assembly  area  is  temporary  in  nature. 

- Infiltration  points.  Units  should  plan  infiltration  points  for  personnel  not 
able  to  complete  the  passage  with  the  unit.  Passing  units  LOS  may 
remain  located  with  stationary  units  CPs  to  serve  as  a point  of  contact 
for  infiltrating  personnel/equipment.  The  key  is  that  personnel 
attempting  to  infiltrate  must  have  some  way  of  contacting  the  stationary 
unit  prior  to  attempting  to  cross  into  friendly  territory. 

Z Hasty  passage  ("Run-in").  It  may  be  necessary  for  elements  of  a unit  to 

make  a hasty  passage,  or  make  the  passage  apart  from  the  main  body.  This 

could  be  the  norm  for  a DLIC,  especially  if  there  is  heavy  enemy  pressure. 

A technique  for  performing  a hasty  passage  follows. 
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- Establish  radio  contact.  The  unit  attempting  the  hasty  passage 
establishes  radio  contact  with  the  stationary  unit  and  provides  the 
following  information. 

* Complete  call  sign. 

* Pro  words  designating  hasty  passage  ("Run-in,  Run-in"). 

* Number  of  vehicles  in  the  unit. 

* Self  authentication.  (Sample  message  "This  is  B3J82,  run-in,  run-in, 
seven,  I authenticate  CHARLIE,  SIERRA.") 


- Retransmit  the  above  data  until  receiving  a reply  or  completing  the 
passage. 

- The  moving  unit  stays  on  clearly  defined  routes  and  conducts  the 
passage  with  weapons  oriented  toward  the  enemy,  and  vehicle 
recognition  signals  clearly  displayed. 

- Hasty  passage  techniques  should  be  included  in  unit  SOP. 


BJ  Movement),  once  passage  routes  have  been  established.  Order  of 
movement  should  be  CSS,  CS,  then  combat  units.  The  TOC  or  TAC  CT 
should  move  early  and  collocate  with  the  stationary  force  command  and 
control  elements. 


Z Movement  planning.  Movement  planning  is  normally  hasty  (see  Appendix 


BATTLE  HANDOVER  AND  FORWARD  PASSAGE  OF  LINES 


In  this  type  of  operation,  the  regiment  is  normally  the  stationary  force,  assisting 
the  forward  passage  of  a friendly  force  (for  instance,  assisting  the  forward 
passage  of  main  body  forces  after  performing  an  advance  guard  or  offensive 
covering  force  mission).  Many  of  the  planning  considerations  are  similar  to  the 
ones  discussed  in  the  rearward  passage  of  lines,  so  this  section  will  highlight  the 


differences  between  the  two  operations  (see|  Figure  4-49) 


Battlefield  operating  systems.  The  following  are  planning  considerations,  by 
BOS,  for  the  conduct  of  a battle  handover  and  forward  passage  of  lines. 


Intelligence.  The  stationary  force  is  the  unit  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  as 
such  must  keep  the  moving  force  informed  of  the  enemy  situation.  Collocation 
of  command  and  control  assets  facilitates  this  effort.  This  flow  of  information  is 
critical  so  that  the  moving  force  can  react  to  a change  in  enemy  dispositions. 


Maneuver.  The  stationary  force  must  maintain  enemy  contact,  provide 
maneuver  space  for  the  moving  force  to  deploy,  and  pass  the  moving  force 
forward. 
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Figure  4-48.  Rearward  passage  of  lines. 
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Figure  4-49.  Forward  passage  of  lines. 


How  to  maintain  the  fight.  The  stationary  force  establishes  a screen  line  and 
continues  to  harass  the  enemy  with  indirect  fires.  This  screen  maybe  established 
by  ground  and/or  air  scouts.  If  the  stationary  force  has  identified  a weakness  in 
the  enemy  dispositions,  it  should  immediately  begin  to  recon  axes  of  advance  for 
the  moving  force  to  use  to  exploit  these  weaknesses. 

How  to  pass  the  moving  force  forward.  There  are  basically  two  techniques  of 
passing  the  moving  force  forward: 

• Moving  force  deploys  in  attack  positions.  Using  this  technique,  the  moving 
force  deploys  into  its  attack  formations  in  the  attack  positions  to  the  rear  of 
the  FLOT  and  crosses  the  FLOT  in  attack  formation.  This  technique  is 
appropriate  if  there  is  adequate  maneuver  space  for  the  moving  force  to 
deploy  effectively,  and  to  deploy  without  disrupting  the  stationary  force 
defensive  positions  (such  as  desert).  This  technique  also  allows  the  moving 
force  to  rapidly  attack  once  it  crosses  the  FLOT. 
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• Moving  force  deploys  after  crossing  FLOT.  In  this  technique,  the  moving 
force  crosses  the  FLOT  in  march  column,  and  then  deploys  into  attack 
formations  prior  to  crossing  the  BHL.  This  technique  may  be  required  in 
more  restrictive  terrain.  If  this  technique  is  used,  the  FLOT  should  be 
outside  of  enemy  direct-fire  range  to  allow  the  moving  force  to  deploy 
without  being  fired  upon. 


Actions  on  the  screen  line.  In  either  of  the  techniques  described  above  there  will 
be  stationary  unit  scouts  on  or  near  the  BHL.  The  moving  unit  may  have  their 
scout  platoon  linkup  with  stationary  unit  scouts  and  relieve  them  in  place,  may 
pass  through  the  stationary  unit  scouts  and  continue  mission,  or  may  have 
combat  units  deploy  along  the  BHL  to  overwatch  movement  of  other  units.  The 
scheme  of  maneuver  of  the  moving  force  must  be  known  by  the  units  on  the 
BHL  so  they  can  coordinate  accordingly. 


Recon  pull  (see  discussion  in  Chapter  5)  If  the  stationary  unit  has  identified  a 


gap  or  weak  point  in  the  enemy  deployment,  it  should  immediately  go  about 
identifying  axes  of  attack  for  the  moving  force  which  will  take  advantage  of  that 
weakness.  The  bottom  line  consideration  is  that  the  stationary  force  should  not 
pass  the  moving  force  forward  into  the  teeth  of  the  enemy  defense.  The  moving 
force  must  be  flexible  enough  to  modify  its  scheme  of  maneuver  if  necessary  to 
take  advantage  of  weaknesses  in  the  enemy  defense. 


Mobility,  Countermobility,  and  Survivability.  The  stationary  force  may 
perform  mobility  tasks,  both  to  assist  its  own  maneuver  and  that  of  the  moving 
force.  Locations  of  obstacles  and  contaminated  areas  must  be  passed  to  the 
moving  force. 


FS.  Much  of  the  coordination  is  the  same  as  for  a rearward  passage  of  lines,  with 
the  following  additional  considerations: 


ZThe  stationary  force  should  be  prepared  to  fire  preparation  fires  in  support 
of  the  moving  force  as  it  cresses  the  BHL.  Moving  force  artillery  units  may 
locate  in  firing  positions  in  the  stationary  force  area  to  assist  in  this 
preparation,  or  the  moving  force  artillery  may  continue  to  move  with  their 
units.  In  either  case,  FS  plans  must  be  integrated;  take  advantage  of  the 
TACFIRE  system  to  speed  coordination  of  fire  plans. 

ZPlan  CAS  on  enemy  reinforcement  routes. 

• FASCAM  is  normally  not  tired  as  the  moving  force  will  be  crossing  into 
the  areas  where  FASCAM  would  impact. 

• Stationary  force  artillery  may  be  placed  in  a reinforming  role  to  the  moving 
force  artillery  for  a limited  period  of  time,  in  order  to  supplement  the 
moving  force  FA  tires.  This  support  relationship  must  be  coordinated  by 
the  unit  FSCOORDs. 
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Air  Defense.  The  moving  force  will  focus  its  air  defense  efforts  on  protecting  its 
march  columns  as  they  move  along  the  passage  routes.  The  stationary  force  may 
have  to  supplement  this  air  defense  coverage,  based  on  assets  available. 


CSS.  The  stationary  force  does  not  provide  as  much  assistance  to  the  moving 
force  as  in  a rearward  passage  of  lines. 


The  stationary  force  should  concentrate  its  CSS  efforts  on  evacuation  of  its  own 
damaged  equipment  and  casualties,  and  in  preparing  for  support  of  subsequent 
operations.  Ensure  that  the  routes  used  to  evacuate  equipment  do  not  interfere 
with  the  forward  passage  of  the  moving  force. 


The  stationary  force  should  be  prepared  to  provide  emergency  CSS  to  the 
moving  force,  if  it  becomes  necessary  (such  as  emergency  top-off  of  POL). 


Command  and  Control.  Much  of  the  coordination  is  the  same  as  for  a rearward 
passage  of  lines.  The  following  are  additional  considerations  for  a forward 
passage  of  lines: 

Z Liaison.  The  stationary  force  may  place  a LO(s)  with  the  CP  of  the  moving 
force  to  enhance  coordination  between  the  two  units.  The  LO(s)  should  be 
placed  with  the  moving  unit  as  early  in  the  operation  as  possible. 


Graphic  control  measures.  Figure  4-49  shows  the  graphic  control  measures 
used  to  support  a battle  handover  and  forward  passage  of  lines.  The 
measures  are  much  the  same  as  for  a rearward  passage  of  lines  with  the 
following  additional  considerations. 


- Attack  positions  for  the  moving  force.  Attack  positions  behind  the 
PLOT  can  be  used  as  necessary  and  should  be  coordinated  whether  or 
not  they  are  actually  used. 


- Routes.  If  the  moving  force  is  going  to  deploy  in  its  attack  positions  and 
cross  the  FLOT  deployed,  then  the  moving  unit  should  be  given  an  axis 
of  advance  from  its  attack  position  across  the  FLOT  to  the  RP. 


- The  stationary  unit  establishes  contact  points,  and  the  two  units  establish 
contact  at  those  points.  Unit  XOs  are  good  choices  to  head  the  liaison 
effort,  as  they  are  familiar  with  the  overall  unit  situation. 

• Facilities.  CPs  collocate  as  early  as  possible.  This  is  a little  easier  to 
accomplish  than  in  a rearward  passage.  The  TOC  of  the  moving  unit 
normally  collocated  with  the  CP  of  the  stationary  force,  while  the  TAC  CP 
moves  forward  with  the  moving  force. 
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Section  V.  Lessons  Learned 

COMBAT  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Counterreconnaissance.  "The  3d  ACR  used  aerial  counterrecon  by  day  and 
scout  counterrecon  by  night.  They  also  deployed  their  defense  in  depth  to  stress 
enemy  reeon.  This  denied  the  enemy  quick  access  to  MBA  units.  The  regiment 
planned  artillery  on  suspected  or  known  recon  OP  positions  and  avenues  of 
approach.  Artillery  proved  moderately  successful  in  blinding  the  enemy’s  eyes 
and  blunting  major  dismounted  penetrations."  1 

"The  3d  ACR  experience  with  the  dismounted  and  reconnaissance  threat  suggest 
that  counterreconnaissance  can  at  be  at  least  partially  handled  with  some  artillery 
and  attention  to  the  basics  of  local  defense.  "2 

"Some  scout  platoons,  equipped  with  M3s,  have  successfully  destroyed  enemy 
recon  elements  on  their  own.  However,  when  scout  elements  become  involved  in 
a direct  fire  engagement,  they  quit  observing  their  designated  areas,  and  other 
enemy  recon  elements  slipped  through.  The  enemy  routinely  employs  this 
technique  of  diverting  the  scout’s  attention,  then  rapidly  bypassing  the  outpost.  "3 

"GSRs  placed  behind  scouts  are  often  confused  by  their  movements  on  the 
screen  line.  GSRs  placed  generally  on  line  with  the  scouts  helps  prevent  this 
confusion.  "4 

"In  units  which  successfully  thwart  the  enemy  reconnaissance  effort,  the  task 
force  S3  develops  a comprehensive  counterreconnaissance  plan  based  on  the 
S2’ s recommendation.  "5 

"To  prevent  hostile  patrols  working  through  the  counterreconnaissance  screen 
requires  a coordinated  network  of  small  patrols  over  a wide  front  with  large 
units  in  the  rear  conveniently  located  for  promptly  supporting  these  patrols.  "6 


Security.  "Deception  operations  at  the  task  force  level,  particularly  the  continual 
repositioning  of  maneuver  forces  and  the  use  of  smoke  concentrations,  often 
prove  effective  in  fooling  enemy  reconnaissance  forces.  "7 

"...scouts  performing  recon  and  security  functions  had  limited  survivability 
unless  they  operated  with  associated  tanks.  [This]  argues  against  the  flippant 
response  that  tanks  can  be  task  organized  into  a cavalry  structure  when  needed.  "8 


"...  reliance  on  aviation  as  the  only  reserve  at  regimental  level  is  a dangerous 
move.  Not  only  is  it  weather  dependent,  aviation’s  inability  to  hold  ground  and 
sustain  combat  continuously  makes  it  a poor  substitute  for  a ground 
reserve/attack  force.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  perfect  complement  to  a ground 
reserve  in  that  it  can  deal  with  an  enemy  threat  and  prevent  the  situation  from 
becoming  a crisis  and  will  buy  time  to  allow  the  ground  attack  force  to  reset.  "9 
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“Continuous  reconnaissance  on  the  flanks  is  the  first  and  indispensable  condition 
for  a commander  who  wishes  to  spare  himself  unpleasant  surprises  in  the  course 
of  an  offensive.”  10 

"During  one  of  the  German  attempts  to  pierce  Soviet  defenses  in  the  area 
southwest  of  Stalingrad,  a rather  strong  tank  group,  accompanied  by  a large 
infantry  force,  drove  a deep  wedge  into  the  soviet  tines,  but  were  cut  of,  and  the 
Nazi  attack  failed  under  sudden  Soviet  counter  blows  from  both  flanks."  11 

"Regardless  of  other  factors,  a substantial  mobile  strike  force  must  be  retained  (in 
the  conduct  of  security  operations).  "12 

"Never  permit  the  enemy  to  gain  an  unexpected  advantage.  In  WWII,  the  French 
covering  force  did  not  perform  even  the  limited  function  of  identifying  the 
enemy  to  its  front.  Even  so,  there  were  indications  of  major  enemy  activity  in  the 
Ardennes,  but  the  French  high  command  chose  to  slowly  downplay  the 
warnings."  13 


HISTORICAL 


4th  Cavalry  Group:  Screening  VII  Corps  Right  Flank,  South  of  AACHEN, 
16  September-2  October  1944.  On  15  September  1944,  the  4th  Cavalry  Group, 
composed  of  the  4th  and  24th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadrons,  with  the 
759th  Light  Tank  Battalion  (less  Company  A),  the  87th  Armored  Field  Artillery 
Battalion,  the  635th  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion  (three  inch,  towed)  and  Companies 
A and  C of  the  297th  Engineer  (C)  Battalion  attached,  was  given  the  mission  of 
screening  the  right,  south  flank  of  the  VII  Corps  in  its  attack  on  the  SIEGRIED 
LINE  near  AACHEN  (WK8343). 


On  16  September,  the  group,  with  squadrons  abreast,  was  disposed  as  follows: 
the  24th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  with  an  engineer  platoon  attached 
and  one  light  tank  company  in  direct  support,  was  on  the  right  (see  iFigure  4-501 . 
The  4th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  with  an  engineer  company  and  a 
headway  bridge  detachment  attached,  was  on  the  left.  The  87th  Armored  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  was  in  position  just  west  of  BULLINGEN  (WK9502),  in 
direct  support  of  both  squadrons.  Group  headquarters  and  the  remainder  of  the 
force  were  in  BUTGENBACH  (WK9204). 


The  terrain  south  of  AACHEN  (WK8343)  was  hilly  and  densely  wooded.  The 
weather  was  cold  with  heavy  fogs  in  the  late  evening  and  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning.  As  enemy  fortifications  as  well  as  extremely  dense  woods  made 
vehicular  movement  impracticable,  the  group  commander  directed  that  both 
squadrons  send  out  aggressive  dismounted  patrols,  to  the  east. 


These  patrols  encountered  the  outer  fringes  of  the  SIEGFRIED  LINE  on  the  first 
day.  They  consisted  of  mad  blocks,  sited  in  depth  and  in  most  cases 
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"booby-trapped"  and  covered  by  small  arms  fire  Numerous  enemy  patrols  were 
working  in  the  surrounding  woods.  The  cavalry  patrols  were  accompanied  by 
elements  of  the  attached  engineers  which  removed  the  "booby-traps"  and 
reduced  the  road  blocks,  after  capture.  One  company  of  light  tanks  was  used  to 
patrol  the  road  between  BUTGENBACH  (WK9204)  and  KALTERHERBERG 
(WK3215).  On  18  September,  the  sector  was  enlarged  to  a width  of  12  to  15 
miles,  including  the  towns  of  HOFEN  (WK9517)  and  ALZEN  (WK9615). 


On  17  September,  the  4th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron  repulsed  an  enemy 
counterattack,  of  estimated  strength  of  100  infantrymen.  On  18  September,  the 
24th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron  also  repulsed  an  enemy  counterattack,  of 
estimated  strength  of  one  company  of  infantry.  Cavalry  patrols  were  successful 
in  locating  enemy  defensive  positions,  and  a valuable  file  of  enemy  information 
was  compiled. 


The  roving  tanks  played  an  important  role  in  denying  enemy  patrols  entry 
through  the  gaps  which  existed  on  the  wide  front.  Furthermore,  the  deception 
created  through  the  continued  movement  of  armored  vehicles  and  the  interdictory 
fires  laid  down  by  the  assault  guns,  artillery  howitzers  and  tank  destroyer  guns, 
created  the  illusion  of  greater  strength  than  actually  existed.  The  fact  that,  on  1 
October,  an  entire  Corps  (V  Corps)  commenced  taking  over  the  sector  of  the  4th 
Cavalry  Group  is  felt  to  have  been  eloquent  proof  of  (he  magnitude  of  that  unit’s 
accomplishment. 
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11th  Cavalry  Group:  Protection  of  North  Flank  of  Xlll  Corns  During 
Advance  from  RHINE  to  ELBE,  2-15  April  1945  (see  Figure  4-51  . On  1 April 
1945,  the  11th  Cavalry  Group,  with  the  771st  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion  attached, 
was  in  an  assembly  area  in  the  vicinity  of  RORUP  (RA6868),  about  fifteen  miles 
west  of  MUENSTER  (RA9385),  attached  to  XIII  Corps,  the  left  corps  of  Ninth 
Army.  At  this  time,  the  11th  Cavalry  Group  was  given  the  mission  of  protecting 
the  left  (north)  flank  of  XIII  Corps  from  COESFELD  (RA7174),  east,  and  of 
maintaining  contact  with  Second  British  Army  on  the  left.  This  mission  was 
initiated  early  on  2 April;  and  in  its  execution  the  11th  Cavalry  Group,  up  to  15 
April,  travelled  about  225  miles. 


Although  the  mission  of  the  11th  Cavalry  Group  was  one  of  security  its 
performance  required  much  offensive  combat.  The  stiffest  enemy  resistance  was 
met  in  the  area  north  of  MUENSTER,  after  the  crossing  of  the 
DORTMUND-EMS  CANAL,  and  north  of  HANNOVER  (RX3724),  at  the 
crossing  of  the  LEINE  Rivet  but  throughout  the  advance,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  11th  Cavalry  Group  to  fight  its  way  into  the  towns  which  lay  in  its  path. 


Maintaining  contact  with  Second  British  Army  presented  some  problems.  As  far 
east  as  HANNOVER,  American  and  British  forces  were  in  close  proximit  y,  with 
one  and  then  the  other  leading  and  the  task  was  mainly  one  of  coordination.  For 
example,  just  west  of  HANNOVER,  a British  unit  came  into  a to  n from  the 
north  as  the  11th  Cavalry  Group  entered  it  from  the  west.  Again,  just  north  of 
HANNOVER,  the  route  taken  by  the  11th  Cavalry  Group  turned  out  to  be  the 
identical  route  which  had  been  assigned  to  a British  reconnaissance  unit.  After 
HANNOVER  had  been  passed,  however,  British  elements  turned  north  toward 
HAMBURG  (RS5055),  and  so  a considerable  gap,  measuring  from  a few  to  as 
many  as  fifty  miles,  developed.  During  this  period,  contact  with  the  British  was 
maintained  by  personal  visits  of  the  squadron  commander  and  members  of  his 
staff  and  by  an  officer-radio  liaison  team.  This  liaison  was  maintained  until  the 
time  when  the  group  reached  the  ELBE  River. 


The  1 1th  Cavalry  Group  was  employed  tactically  as  follows.  Squadrons,  with  a 
tank  destroyer  company  attached  to  each,  were  disposed  abreast,  in  sectors  facing 
generally  north.  Upon  group  order,  the  western  squadron  would  move  east  on  a 
route  passing  to  the  south  of  the  eastern  squadron,  and  tight  its  way  to  occupy  a 
sector  further  east,  and  this  movement  was  so  timed  as  to  ensure  the  arrival  of  the 
squadron  on  its  new  line  in  time  to  protect  the  north  flank  of  the  leading  elements 
of  the  84th  Infantry  Division,  the  left  division  of  XIII  Corps,  which  was 
advancing  east  in  a zone  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  11th  Cavalry  Group. 
Each  squadron  habitually  employed  three  task  forces  or  teams,  each  composed  of 
a cavalry  reconnaissance  troop,  with  a platoon  of  light  tanks,  a platoon  of  assault 
guns  and  a platoon  of  tank  destroyers  attached.  The  order  of  march  of  these 
teams,  during  the  squadron’s  advance  to  its  new  sector,  was  alternated. 


This  operation  illustrated  the  marked  ability  of  mechanized  cavalry  to  cover  open 
flanks  and  to  maintain  contact  with  adjacent  units,  in  fast-moving  situations. 
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Figure  4-51.  11th  Cavalry  Group:  protection  of  north  flank  of  XIII  Corps 
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Chapter  5 

OFFENSIVE 

OPERATIONS 


Section  I.  Summary  of  Fundamentals  and 
Offensive  Framework 

FUNDAMENTALS 

The  fundamentals  of  offensive  operations  are — 

Z Surprise.  Strike  the  enemy  at  a time  or  place  or  in  a manner  for  which  he  is 
unprepared. 

Z Concentration.  Mass  your  combat  power  at  the  decisive  point  and  prevent 
the  enemy  from  doing  the  same. 

• Speed.  Employ  battle  plays,  rapid  maneuver,  rapid  shifting  of  the  main 
effort,  and  rapid  resupply. 

Z Flexibility.  Use  reconnaissance  pull  to  shift  the  main  effort. 

• Audacity.  Risk  bold  action  to  win. 
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Main  Attack  with  Supporting  Attacks.  Corp  will  attempt  to  envelop  the  enemy 
defense  by  fixing  forces  in  main  defense  belt  then  defeat  2d  Echelon  Division. 

Reserve  Operations  in  Support  of  Attack.  Intended  to  reinforce  or  maintain  the 
momentum  of  the  attack.  Regiment/squadron  reserves  are  most  often  used  in 
counterattack  role. 

Reconnaissance  and  Security  Operations.  ACR  is  the  primary  force  for  the 
conduct  of  operations  in  corps  security  reconnaissance  operations. 

Deep  Operations.  Focus  on  enemy  units  and  support  systems  to  the  rear  of  main 
defense  belt.. 

Rear  Operations  to  Maintain  Offensive  Momentum.  Conducted  to  assure 
freedom  of  maneuver  and  maintain  offensive  momentum. 

CONCEPT 

The  ideal  concepts  of  any  offensive  operation  are — 

Z Conduct  reconnaissance. 

Z Identify  or  create  a weak  point. 

• Suppress  enemy  fires. 

• Isolate  the  enemy,  shift  the  main  effort  to  maneuver  against  the  weak  point. 

• Exploit  success. 

SEQUENCE 

The  sequence  of  an  offensive  operation  is — 

Z Reconnaissance 

• Movement  to  an  LD. 

• Movement  to  contact. 

• Deployment. 

Z Attack. 

Z Continuation  or  reorganization  and  consolidation. 
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Section  II.  Techniques 

MOVEMENT 

Formations.  A formation  is  an  ordered  arrangement  of  troops  or  vehicles  for  a 
specific  purpose.  Commanders  employ  tactical  formations  to  maintain  the 
relative  positions  of  subordinate  units.  By  maintaining  relative  position,  the 
commander  ensures  synchronization  of  maneuver  and  unit  cohesiveness. 

ACR  formations.  The  ACR  may  employ  a wide  variety  of  formations  when 
conducting  offensive  operations.  Figures  5-1  througlli  5-5l  illustrate  sample  ACR 
formations. 
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Provides  the  commander  with  maximum  flexibility  and  depth. 

Takes  more  time  to  develop  combat  power  to  the  front 

Squadrons  should  move  on  multiple  routes  or  axes. 

Appropriate  for  use  during  Infiltration,  penetration, 
passage  of  lines,  exploitation,  and  movement  to  contact. 


Figure  5-1.  Armored  cavalry  regiment  column. 
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• Provides  commander  with  good  combat  power  forward. 

• Has  good  flexibility  with  two  or  three  squadrons  in  deplh. 

• Difficult  to  quickly  reorient. 

• Appropriate  when  enemy  location  is  known  to  be  to  the  front. 

Figure  5-2.  Armored  cavalry  regiment  "V"  with  variants. 
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Figure  5-3.  Armored  cavalry  regiment  wedge. 
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• Proves  good  combat  power  to  the  front  and  flanks. 

• P ro v kfes  capability  to  reorie  nt. 

• Provides  depth  of  only  one  squadron. 

• Appropriate  for  movement  to  contact,  exploitation,  pursuit,  or  when 
enemy  situation  is  vague. 

Figure  5-4.  Armored  cavalry  regiment  diamond. 
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Provides  commander  with  good  combat  poorer  forward  and  to  one  ftank. 

Dtfliajlt  to  reorient  or  to  change  main  efloct  to  other  Hank. 

Appropriate  when  one  llank  is  open  or  threatened,  to  envelop  or  turn  the 
enemy  lett,  or  to  place  main  effort  Initially  to  the  right  side. 


Figure  5-5.  Armored  cavalry  regiment  heavy  right. 
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Squadron  formations.  Figures  5-6  through 
formations  for  offensive  operations. 
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illustrate  sample  squadron 
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Movement  Techniques.  Commanders  employ  the  movement  techniques  of 
traveling,  traveling  overwatch,  and  bounding  overwatch  depending  on  the 
degree  of  security  the  mission  requires.  Normally,  commanders  use  these 
techniques  at  troop  level  and,  occasionally,  at  squadron  level.  The  SCO  may 
designate  the  movement  technique  to  be  used  by  his  lead  troop.  Units  use 
movement  techniques  only  until  enemy  contact.  At  this  point,  units  execute 
actions  on  contact  then  fire  and  maneuver. 
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Commanders  may  use  air  cavalry  and  attack  troops  to  ovenvatch  ground  units. 
Commanders  may  use  ADA  systems  (such  as  line  of  sight,  antitank  LOSAT)  to 
overwatch  the  maneuver  of  ground  units. 
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When  commanders  use  bounding  overwatch  at  squadron  level,  they  must  shorten 
troop  frontages  to  allow  adjacent  troops  to  fire  on  targets  in  front  of  the  bounding 
troop.  In  some  cases,  such  as  when  moving  off  a ridge  into  the  valley  below,  the 
overmatching  troop  may  be  directly  behind  and  above  the  bounding  troop  or 
company. 


Normally,  the  traveling  ovewatch  technique  is  impractical  at  squadron  level. 
The  bounding  overwatch  technique  is  very  time  consuming.  Therefore,  SCOs 
should  only  use  bounding  overwatch  when  they  expect  the  enemy  to  be  present 
in  significant  force  and  he  is  unsure  of  the  exact  location  of  the  enemy. 


MAIN  EFFORT 

General.  There  is  a distinction  between  the  phrases  "main  effort"  and  "main 
attack."  Main  effort  describes  the  unit  or  a grouping  of  units  which  is  the  focus  of 
combat  power  at  that  particular  time  in  an  offensive  operation.  Main  attack  is  the 
maneuver  of  the  main  effort  at  the  decisive  place  and  time  on  the  battlefield. 
Commanders  normally  designate  a subordinate  unit  as  the  main  effort.  All  other 
combat,  CS,  and  CSS  units  operate  so  as  to  support  the  maneuver  of  the  main 
effort  unit. 


Commanders,  staffs,  and  units  must  be  flexible  and  agile  enough  to  adapt  to  a 
shift  in  the  main  effort.  The  commander  may  shift  the  main  effort  from  one  unit 
to  another  or  he  may  shift  the  axis  or  position  of  the  unit  which  is  the  main  effort. 


Commanders  designate  a main  effort  unit  to  achieve  concentration  and 
synchronization.  The  main  effort  concept  allows  him  to  mass  his  combat  power. 
It  provides  the  commander  and  his  subordinate  commanders  with  a tool  to  ensure 
the  maneuver  of  each  unit  facilitates  the  maneuver  of  the  main  effort.  Generally, 
when  an  attack  is  force  oriented,  commanders  should  maneuver  the  main  effort 
against  a weak  point  of  the  enemy  force  which  is  the  objective  of  the  attack. 
When  an  attack  is  terrain  oriented,  commanders  should  maneuver  the  main  effort 
against  that  piece  of  ground  which  is  most  critical  to  seizing  and  securing  the 
objective  terrain. 


Planning.  The  commander  should  designate  the  main  effort  unit  during  the 
planning  process  when  he  develops  his  concept  of  operations.  This  allows  the 
staff  and  supporting  unit  leaders  to  plan  appropriately.  The  commander  may 
describe  contingencies  requiring  him  to  shift  the  main  effort  to  another  unit.  This 
allows  the  staff,  subordinate  commanders,  and  supporting  unit  leaders  to  be 
prepared  to  change  the  main  effort.  In  some  cases,  such  as  zone  reconnaissance, 
the  commander  may  elect  to  not  designate  a main  effort  unit.  Once  the  unit  has 
made  contact  with  the  enemy  and  identified  the  weak  point,  however,  the 
commander  may  at  that  time  designate  a subordinate  unit  as  the  main  effort. 
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Methods  commanders  use  to  form  the  main  effort  include- 

Z Assigning  the  effort  to  the  unit  with  the  highest  combat  power. 

Z Assigning  the  main  effort  to  the  unit  with  the  most  successful,  bold,  and 
aggressive  leader. 

ZAllocating  additional  combat  units  to  the  main  effort  unit. 

ZProviding  CS  units  in  direct  support. 

• Providing  a priority  of  support,  effort,  and  fires 
Z Accompanying  the  unit. 

• Moving  the  TAC  CP  with  the  unit. 

• Positioning  other  units  to  provide  overwatch  or  supporting  fires 


Sample  Order.  The  corps  is  performing  an  exploitation  after  a successful  attack. 
The  ACR  is  leading  the  corps  main  body  as  it  penetrates  deep  into  the  enemy 
rear.  The  corps  commander  orders  the  RCO  to  destroy  all  enemy  logistics 
installations  and  rear  services  sites  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  RCO  deploys  the 
regiment  three  squadrons  abreast,  each  with  a mission  of  locating  and  destroying 
combined  arms  Armies  level  logistics  installations  suspected  to  be  throughout 
the  AO.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a sample  oral  OPORD  given  by  a SCO 


(see  Figure  5-11 


"OUR  MISSION  IS  TO  CONDUCT  MOVEMENT  TO  CONTACT 
AT  0600  HOURS  FROM  PL  FORREST  ALONG  AXIS  STUART 
TO  OBJ  SHERIDAN  TO  FIND  AND  DESTROY  AN  ENEMY 
LOGISTICS  INSTALLATION,  SUSPECTED  TO  BE  LOCATED 
HERE.  OUR  PURPOSE  IS  TO  DEPRIVE  ENEMY  UNITS  WHICH 
ARE  ATTACKING  TO  OUR  SOUTH  OF  RESUPPLY.  WE  MUST 
ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  POSSIBLE  AND  DESTROY  THE 
INSTALLATION  BEFORE  THE  ENEMY  CAN  MOVE  IT." 


"WE  WILL  MOVE  IN  ’V’  FORMATION  WITH  A TRP  AND  B 
TRP  UP-A  ON  THE  RIGHT  AND  B ON  THE  LEFT-AND  C 
TRP  FOLLOWED  BY  D CO  BOTH  IN  RESERVE.  B TRP  WILL 
BE  THE  MAIN  EFFORT  INITIALLY  AS  HE  WILL  MOVE 
ASTRIDE  A MAJOR  ROAD  WHICH  LEADS  TO  OBJ 
SHERIDAN.  THE  MAJOR  ROAD  WILL  PROVIDE  OUR 
RESERVE  WITH  THE  BEST  ROUTE  TO  MOVE  ON  THE  OBJ.  A 
TRP  AND  B TRP  WILL  DESTROY  ANY  ENEMY  UNITS  THEY 
ENCOUNTER  EN  ROUTE  TO  THE  OBJECTIVE  AND  ANY 
SECURITY  OUTPOSTS  AT  THE  OBJECTIVE  WHEN  WE 
REACH  PL  BUFORD,  HERE,  A TRP  MANEUVERS  TOWARD 
THE  RIGHT  ALONG  THE  LATERAL  ROAD  PENETRATING 
THE  SECURITY  PERIMETER  OF  THE  INSTALLATION,  AND 
ESTABLISHING  A SHOULDER  OF  A LANE  FOR  THE 
RESERVE  TO  MOVE  THROUGH.  B TRP  DOES  THE  SAME  ON 
THE  LEFT.  C TRP  THEN  BECOMES  THE  MAIN  EFFORT  AS 
HE  IS  TO  DESTROY  THE  CLASS  in  POINT.  HE  LAUNCHES 
THROUGH  THE  OPENING  FORMED  BY  A TRP  AND  B TRP 
INTO  THE  INSTALLATION  AND  MAKES  THE  MAIN  ATTACK 
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TO  OBJ  CHARLIE,  DESTROYING  ALL  ENEMY  ELEMENTS 
ENCOUNTERED.  D CO  FOLLOWS,  AND  MANEUVERS  TO 
THE  RIGHT  OF  C TRP  TOWARD  OBJ  DELTA  DESTROYING 
ALL  ENEMY  ELEMENTS  ENCOUNTERED..." 


Figure  5-11.  Squadron  concept. 
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The  SCO  directed  the  following  actions  in  support  of  his  main  effort: 

• Attached  an  infantry  platoon  (which  the  ACR  attached  to  the  squadron)  to 
C Troop. 

Z Attached  an  engineer  platoon  to  B Troop,  with  priority  of  effort  to 
B Troop.  Priority  of  mission  was  mobility. 

Z Allocated  priority  of  fires  to  B Troop  initially,  to  change  to  C Troop  at 
PL  BUFORD. 

Z Command  group  to  move  with  B Troop,  S3  with  A Troop  to  PL  BUFORD. 
The  SCO  then  links  up  with  and  accompanies  C Troop  to  OBJ  C,  S3  stays 
with  A Troop.  TAC  CP  to  move  with  C Troop. 

• A Troop  to  be  prepared  to  provide  supporting  fires  to  the  flank  of  C Troop 
when  C Troop  crosses  PL  BUFORD. 


Execution.  The  squadron  crosses  the  LD  PL  FORREST  and  moves  toward  OBJ 
SHERIDAN  (see|Figure5-ll). 


B Troop  encounters  an  enemy  tank  platoon  in  a BP  astride  the  primary  mad. 
B Troop  calls  fires  onto  the  position  and  prepares  to  make  a hasty  attack.  The 
HWB,  which  was  firing  smoke  in  support  of  A Troop,  immediately  shifts  fires  to 
support  B Troop  as  it  has  priority  of  fires.  The  SCO  calls  the  RAS  commander  to 
determine  whether  he  has  information  as  to  the  enemy  in  depth  and  is 
temporarily  off  the  net.  The  A Troop  commander  (knowing  that  B Troop  is  the 
main  effort),  without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  SCO,  maneuvers  his  tanks  to  a 
position  where  they  can  suppress  the  enemy  platoon  and  cover  the  assault  of 
B Troop.  The  S3  ratifies  this  decision  while  the  tanks  are  en  route.  B Troop 
destroys  the  enemy  in  a hasty  attack. 


A short  distance  later,  B Troop 
primary  road  (see  Figure  5-13]. 


encounters  an  enemy  MRC  (+)  dug-in  astride  the 


The  SCO,  after  quickly  confirming  the  report  by  observing  the  position  himself, 
changes  the  main  effort  to  A Troop  in  a net  call  He  directs  A Troop  to  continue 
maneuvering  toward  the  objective.  He  orders  B Troop  to  maintain  contact  with 
the  enemy  position  while  the  squadron,  lead  by  A Troop,  bypasses  to  the  right. 
The  B Troop  commander  maneuvers  his  tank  platoons  to  a position  covering  the 
forward  movement  of  A Troop.  The  SCO  directs  the  engineer  platoon  to  linkup 
with  A Troop.  The  FSO  calls  the  battery  and  changes  the  priority  of  fires  to  be  in 
support  of  A Troop.  He  tells  the  S3  to  stay  with  A Troop  until  he  arrives  and 
maneuvers  the  command  group  to  catch  up  with  A Troop.  C Troop  and 
D Company  maneuver  to  follow  A Troop  on  the  secondary  road. 
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Figure  5-13.  Shifting  the  main  effort. 
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When  the  squadron  reaches  PL  BUFORD,  A Troop  clears  enemy  outposts  in 
both  directions  creating  an  opening  in  the  perimeter  of  the  installation  (see 
Figure  5-14). 


Figure  5-14.  The  main  effort  making  the  main  attack. 
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The  A Troop  commander  coordinates  with  the  C Troop  commander  directly  on 
the  passage  of  C Troop  through  the  breach.  The  A Troop  commander,  knowing 
that  C Troop  is  now  the  main  effort,  positions  his  platoons  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  impeding  the  movement  of  C Troop.  The  engineer  platoon  links  up  with 
C Troop  as  it  passes  A Troop.  C Troop  scouts  locate  the  enemy  Class  III  point 
and  C Troop  begins  destroying  it  with  direct  fire  and  demolitions.  D Company, 
en  route  to  OBJ  D,  observes  an  enemy  tank  company  (-)  maneuvering  toward 
C Troop.  The  D Company  commander  is  faced  with  a decision,  whether  to 
continue  toward  his  assigned  objective,  or  reorient  and  intercept  the  enemy 
company  to  assist  the  main  effort.  He  maneuvers  against  the  enemy  company, 
firing  from  the  flank,  and  destroys  it.  He  informs  the  SCO  of  his  actions,  and  the 
SCO  affirms  the  decision.  The  SCO  then  orders  A Troop  commander  to 
maneuver  his  rightmost  two  platoons  against  OBJ  D.  The  squadron  FSO  and 
ALO  coordinate  FS  and  CAS  for  C Troop  completing  the  destruction  of  the 
Class  III  point. 

AIMING  POINT1 


General.  When  the  mission  of  the  unit  is  to  destroy  an  enemy  force,  the 
commander  may  designate  an  area  or  areas  of  terrain  as  an  aiming  point.  This 
area  of  terrain  is  graphically  depicted  as  an  objective.  It  represents  the  best 
estimate  as  to  the  anticipated  location  of  the  enemy  force.  Once  the  unit  makes 
contact  or  identifies  the  target  enemy  force,  however,  the  unit  orients  on  the 
enemy  force  no  matter  where  it  may  be.  At  this  point,  the  aiming  point  becomes 
irrelevant.  Commanders  use  the  aiming  point  technique  on  fluid  battlefields 
where  the  enemy  unit  may  move  at  some  stage  of  the  operation.  It  is  vital  that 
subordinate  leaders  understand  whether  the  mission  is  force-oriented  or 
terrain-oriented  and  whether  the  objective  is  a true  terrain  objective  or  only  an 
aiming  point. 

Planning.  Generally,  whenever  the  purpose  of  the  mission  is  force -oriented 
(such  as  "to  destroy  the  enemy  force..."),  any  objective  the  commander  assigns  is 
an  aiming  point.  Therefore,  the  purpose  of  the  mission  statement  must  be  clear  as 
to  whether  the  mission  is  force  oriented  or  terrain-oriented.  Commanders  may 
also  emphasize  the  point  that  the  objective  is  an  aiming  point  only  in  the  intent 
statement  of  the  order.  Since  most  orders  given  in  combat  will  be  oral  mission 
order  FRAGOs,  subordinate  leaders  must  be  closely  attuned  to  the  purpose  of  the 
mission. 


The  conduct  of  an  offensive  operation  using  the  aiming  point  technique  must  be 
characterized  by  employment  of  a flexible  formation  and  rapid  reorientation  once 
the  unit  finds  the  target. 


The  corps  is  conducting  a defense  in  sector  against  a combined  arms  Armies. 
The  corps  allowed  penetration  in  the  south  and  is  counterattacking  from  the  north 
at  the  base  of  the  penetration  with  the  ACR  and  an  armored  division.  The 
purpose  of  the  corps  counterattack  is  to  destroy  the  enemy  second-echelon 
division  and  independent  tank  battalion  as  they  move  forward  into  the  salient. 
The  ACR  is  leading  the  armored  division  and  is  performing  a movement  to 
contact  to  find  and  destroy  the  second-echelon  regiments  of  the  enemy  division 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a SCO’s  oral  FRAGO  (see|  Figure  5-15 
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"OUR  MISSION  IS  TO  FIND  AND  DESTROY  AN  ENEMY 
TANK  BATTALION  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  OBJ  SOMERSET 
NLT  1200  HOURS  TO  ASSIST  THE  REGIMENT  IN 
DESTROYING  THE  ENTIRE  ENEMY  TANK  REGIMENT." 

"MY  INTENT  IS  TO  MOVE  RAPIDLY  TOWARD  OBJ 
SOMERSET  AND  ATTACK  BEFORE  THE  ENEMY  HAS  A 
CHANCE  TO  MOVE  FROM  ROAD  COLUMN  INTO  A 
DEFENSIVE  POSITION.  THE  ENEMY  BATTALION  WILL  BE 
MOVING  WESTWARD  ALONG  HWY  17,  SO  THERE  IS  A 
CHANCE  HE  WILL  NOT  BE  AT  OBJ  SOMERSET  WHEN  WE 
ARRIVE  IN  THE  AREA.  USE  OBJ  SOMERSET  AS  AN  AIMING 
POINT.  WE  MUST  RECON,  FIND  HIM,  AND  GO  AFTER  HIM 
WHEREVER  HE  MIGHT  BE..." 


Figure  5-15.  Squadron  concept. 
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The  SCO  decided  to  deploy  the  squadron  diamond  formation,  as  this  formation 
provides  a good  measure  of  depth  and  is  easy  to  reorient  in  a new  direction.  He 
also  designated  an  axis  of  advance  to  OBJ  SOMERSET. 


Execution.  The  squadron  crosses  the  LD  and  begins  movement  along  AXIS 
LASALLE  (see  Figure  5-16). 


Figure  5-16.  Enemy  contact. 
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The  E Troop  scouts  identify  an  enemy  MRB  in  a defensive  position.  The  SCO, 
knowing  that  this  battalion  is  not  the  target  unit,  orders  E Troop  to  screen  the 
enemy  position  while  the  squadron  continues  to  move  toward  OBJ  SOMERSET. 


As  the  squadron  approaches  HWY  17,  G Troop  scouts  infiltrate  past  enemy  flank 
security  elements  and  observe  an  enemy  tank  battalion  moving  along  the 
highway  (see  Figure  5-17). 


Figure  5-17.  Reorienting  on  the  enemy  force. 
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The  SCO  orders  E Troop  and  F Troop  to  maneuver  left  and  attack  the  enemy  in 
the  rear,  G Troop  to  attack  by  fire  and  overwatch  the  assault,  and  H Company  to 
maneuver  across  the  highway  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  moving  any  further. 
He  ordered  F Troop  to  leave  one  scout  platoon  astride  the  road  to  screen  and 
delay  the  next  march  unit  of  the  enemy.  Both  E Troop  and  F Troop  attacked  the 
enemy  battalion  and  destroyed  it. 

RECONNAISSANCE  PULL 

General.  Reconnaissance  pull  is  a technique  used  by  commanders  to  identify  and 
maneuver  against  an  enemy’s  weak  point  and  to  exploit  success.  Leaders  at  every 
level,  from  scout  squad  leader  to  RCO,  may  use  this  technique.  In  a 
force-oriented  attack,  the  commander  should  maneuver  his  main  effort  against 
the  enemy’s  weak  point.  By  attacking  the  enemy’s  weak  point,  the  commander 
enhances  the  ability  of  the  unit  to  destroy  the  enemy  because  it  can  generate 
tremendous  local  superiority  in  firepower. 

Commanders  normally  identify  a weak  point  during  IPB.  Often,  however,  the 
commander  will  not  know  ahead  of  time  the  exact  location  of  the  weak  point 
with  absolute  certainty.  Reconnaissance  during  the  execution  of  the  attack  will 
often  disclose  that  the  suspected  weak  point  is  not  present,  and  that  them  is  a 
weak  point  elsewhere.  The  commander  should  then  attempt  to  shift  his  main 
effort  to  attack  the  newly  discovered  weak  point. 

Examples  of  what  maybe  considered  a "weak  point"  are — 

Z The  flank  of  an  enemy  formation  allowing  tires  into  flanks  of  enemy 
vehicles. 

• The  flank  of  an  enemy  formation  allowing  enfilading  fires  into  the  enemy 
formation. 

Z The  rear  of  an  enemy  formation. 

Z An  undefended  axis,  avenue,  corridor,  or  route  allowing  access  to  the  flank 
or  rear  of  an  enemy  unit. 

• An  unobserved  axis,  avenue,  corridor,  or  route  allowing  access  to  the  flank 
or  rear  of  an  enemy  unit. 

Z An  enemy  unit  which  is  dispersed  along  a wide  frontage. 

Z An  enemy  unit  which  is  lightly  equipped  with  antiarmor  weapons. 

Z An  enemy  unit  which  is  or  can  be  isolated  and  has  no  other  unit  providing 
supporting  fires. 

• A gap  or  lane  between  enemy  kill  sacks. 

ZAn  enemy  unit  boundary. 

• An  axis,  avenue,  corridor  or  route  which  has  no  obstacles  (although  the 
enemy  may  be  attempting  to  channel  you  into  a kill  sack). 

• Logistics  elements. 

• Command  and  control  elements. 
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Figure  5-18.  Formation  enhancing  reconnaissance  pull. 
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Planning.  Commanders  must  instill  in  their  subordinate  leaders  a mental 
flexibility  enabling  him  to  shift  the  main  effort  at  will,  as  described  in  the 
subsection  above.  Commanders  must  accomplish  this  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities. 


Commanders  must  structure  their  plan  to  provide  for  reconnaissance  pull. 
Several  elements  are  critical: 

• Provide  for  reconnaissance  across  the  entire  sector. 


• Provide  for  reconnaissance  in  depth  by  infiltration  air,  army  aviation,  or 
penetration 

• Provide  reconnaissance  element  sufficient  time  for  zone 
reconnaissance. 

Z Provide  for  an  interval  between  the  reconnaissance  unit  and  the  main  body 
which  allows  space  to  shift  the  main  effort  without  being  engaged  by  the 
enemy,  but  which  is  not  so  much  that  the  main  effort  cannot  quickly  be 
maneuvered  against  the  weak  point. 

Z Employ  a flexible  formation  allowing  for  reorientation  in  any  direction. 

• Maintain  a large  reserve. 

• When  the  situation  is  vague,  the  commander  may  not  designate  a main 
effort  until  reconnaissance  is  conducted.  Also,  the  entire  main  body  may 
be,  in  effect,  the  reserve  until  a weak  point  is  identified. 


Figure  5- 1 8|  illustrates  a sample  squadron  formation  enhancing  the  use  of 


reconnaissance  pull.  The  operation  takes  place  in  a desert  environment. 


Execution.  The  examples  shown  in  the  main  effort  and  aiming  point  subsections 
illustrate  reconnaissance  pull.  Figures  5-19  through  5-21  show  additional 
examples  of  reconnaissance  pull. 


Scouts  observed  an  enemy  tank  company  in  a BP  oriented  on  the  initial  axis  of 
attack.  After  developing  the  situation,  the  scouts  identified  that  the  enemy  had  no 
tanks  oriented  toward  his  left  flank.  The  SCO  maneuvered  to  assault  the  enemy 
from  this  flank. 


The  purpose  of  the  squadron  mission  is  to  assist  the  ACR  in  destroying  a 
depleted  enemy  tank  regiment  which  has  hastily  occupied  a defensive  position  in 
contact.  The  lead  troop  of  the  squadron  identifies  a gap  between  enemy  company 
positions.  The  SCO  provides  overwatch  with  one  troop,  and  moves  the  tank 
company  and  the  other  two  troops  through  the  gap  into  the  enemy  rear.  Once  into 
the  second  echelon  of  the  enemy,  they  locate  and  destroy  the  remnants  of  the 
Regimental  Artillery  Group  (RAG)  opposing  forces  (OPFOR),  command  and 
control  facilities,  and  rear-  services.  The  other  squadrons  of  the  ACR  then 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  regiment  by  attacking  the  first-echelon  battalions 

(-)• 
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Figure  5-19.  Reconnaissance  pull  to  a flank. 
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Figure  5-20.  Reconnaissance  pull  through  an  unobserved  gap. 
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Figure  5-21.  Reconnaissance  pull  against  an  enemy  unit  which  is  dispersed. 
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Figure  5-22.  Control  of  direct  fires  using  a target  reference  point. 


“C,  THIS  IS  C45.  CHURCH  STEEPLE  IS  TRP 
1.  L45  (TANK  COMPANY)  FIRE  LEFT  OF  TRP 
1.  M45  (CAV  TROOP),  FIRE  RIGHT  OF  TRP  1.’ 
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In  this  example,  the  ACR  is  conducting  a counterattack  for  the  corps.  The 
purpose  of  the  mission  is  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  second-echelon  regiment  as  it  is 
being  committed  in  a salient.  The  RAS,  performing  zone  reconnaissance, 
identifies  one  enemy  battalion  which  has  deployed  off  its  mute  into  a defensive 
position.  The  following  enemy  battalions  are  continuing  to  move  on  the  road. 
The  RCO  instructs  the  RAS  to  screen  and,  if  necessary,  fix  the  deployed  enemy 
battalion  in  place.  He  then  orders  the  ground  squadrons  to  change  direction  and 
attack  the  battalions  on  the  mad. 


FIRE  CONTROL 

The  intent  of  controlling  fires  during  an  offensive  operation  is  to  have  effective 
distribution  (engage  as  many  targets  as  possible  simultaneously),  prevent 
duplication  (units  engaging  the  same  target),  avoid  fratricide,  and  synchronize 
indirect  fires  with  maneuver. 


Control  of  Direct  Fires.  Normally,  direct-fire  control  is  accomplished  by  SCOs, 
troop  commanders,  and  platoon  leaders.  Commanders  should  designate 
distribution  of  tire  on  the  objective  or  at  an  EA  in  their  OPORD  or  FRAGO. 


Offensive  operations  however,  are  normally  characterized  by  fluid,  nonlinear 
engagements,  unforeseen  situations,  and  meeting  engagements.  Therefore, 
leaders  must  often  control  fires  using  hastily  designated  control  measures 


SCOs  may  control  tires  using  TRPs,  the  clock  method,  or  cardinal  direction. 


TRP.  The  SCO  designates  easily  recognizable  terrain  features  as  TRPs.  He  then 
assigns  sectors  using  the  TRPs.  When  two  troops  are  involved,  the  SCO  could 


use  only  one  TRP  (see|  Figure  5-22 


SCOs  may  use  TRPs  to  synchronize  the  fires  of  the  support  or  overwatch 
element  with  the  assault  or  bounding  element.  Figure  5-2j  illustrates  an  SCO 
shifting  the  fires  of  the  support  element  as  the  assault  element  moves  across  the 
objective. 


The  SCO  must  ensure  that  each  troop  or  company  can  identify  the  TRPs.  Sample 
terrain  features  that  could  be  suitable  as  TRPs  are- 

Z Prominent  mountain  or  hill  peaks  in  the  distance. 

• Tall  conspicuous  buildings  such  as  church  steeples,  silos,  and  water 
towers. 


• Stands  of  trees. 

ZLimited  visibility  (using  thermal  sights).  Buildings  and  structures  having  a 
conspicuous  heat  signature. 
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Figure  5-23.  Controlling  support  element  fires  in  a hasty  attack. 


(SCO  previously  designated  the  BARN  as 
TRP  1 , the  CHURCH  STEEPLE  as  TRP  2,  and 
the  RADIO  TOWER  as  TRP  3.} 

(SCO  previously  directed  C45  to  fire  TRP  1 to 
TRP  2.) 

”045  FJRE  TRP  2 TO  TRP  3 IN  30  SECONDS." 


M45 

(CAV  TRP) 
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Clock  method.  When  terrain  does  not  allow  the  use  of  TRPs,  the  SCO  designates 
sectors  using  the  direction  of  movement  as  12  o’clock.  A sample  transmission 
might  sound  like- 

“N  THIS  IS  N56,  X56  FIRE  TARGETS  FROM  9-12,  L56  FIRE 
TARGETS  FROM  12-3,  OVER.” 

This  method  is  most  effective  in  terrain  where  each  leader  can  easily  determine 
the  precise  direction  of  travel,  such  as  in  the  desert,  where  leaders  can  orient 
movement  on  terrain  features  in  the  distance. 

Cardinal  direction.  The  SCO  designates  sectors  using  cardinal  directions.  A 
sample  transmission  might  sound  like — 

"N  THIS  IS  N56,  X56  FIRE  TARGETS  FROM  WEST  TO  NORTH, 

L56  FIRE  TARGETS  FROM  NORTH  TO  EAST,  OVER.” 

Control  of  Indirect  Fires.  When  the  enemy  appears  unexpectedly  during  the 
execution  of  offensive  operations,  leaders  control  indirect  fires  using  existing  fire 
control  measures  and  graphics  as  much  as  possible.  Generally,  if  the  enemy  is 
more  than  2,000  meters  from  the  nearest  target,  the  observer  should  use  the  grid 
method  in  the  call  for  fire. 

The  SCO  or  squadron  FSO  should  coordinate  who  is  controlling  indirect  fires 
during  an  attack.  They  consider  factors  such  as  which  FSO  has  the  best  LOS  to 
the  objective  and  how  close  to  the  assault  element  the  fires  will  fall. 


Figure  5-24  shows  a squadron  conducting  a movement  to  contact  as  the  lead 


element  in  an  exploitation  force.  The  squadron  is  in  column  formation  and  the 
lead  troop  (C  Troop)  is  conducting  a zone  reconnaissance. 


C Troop  makes  contact  with  an  enemy  tank  company  (+)  which  immediately 
assumes  a defensive  position.  The  troop  develops  the  situation,  reconnoitering 
beyond  the  enemy  position  to  find  the  flanks  of  the  enemy.  C Troop  identifies  an 
enemy  unit  within  supporting  distance  on  the  left  flank  but  no  enemy  units  are 
present  on  the  right  flank.  The  SCO  orders  C Troop  to  fix  the  enemy  in  place, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  squadron  conducts  a hasty  attack.  The  command 
group,  to  include  the  squadron  FSCOORD,  are  accompanying  the  assault 
element. 


Figure  5-25  shows  how  the  squadron’s  indirect  fires  can  be  controlled.  The 


support  element  FSO  controls  fires  during  the  assaulting  force’s  move  to  its 
attack  position  because  the  axis  of  the  assault  force  is  normally  covered  and 
concealed,  therefore,  the  FSCOORDs  with  assault  elements  will  not  be  able  to 
observe  the  indirect  fires.  A Troop  FSCOORD  controls  the  screening  smoke  as 
he  is  with  the  flank  unit.  Also,  since  there  are  no  known  enemy  positions  to 
blind,  the  smoke  should  be  dropped  near  the  assault  force  to  screen  its 
movement.  The  SCO  may  decide  to  allocate  B Troop  mortars  direct  support  to 
A Troop  to  enhance  the  smoke  screen. 
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Figure  5-24.  Controlling  indirect  tires  in  a hasty  attack. 
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During  the  assault  the  fires  could  be  controlled  by  the  squadron  FSCOORD  or 
the  D Company  FSO.  In  any  case,  a FSCOORD  with  the  assault  element  should 
be  responsible  due  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  fires  and  the  need  to  tie-in  the 
shifting  of  the  fires  with  the  movement  of  the  assault  element  over  the  objective. 
The  same  logic  applies  for  suppressing  a supporting  enemy  position.The 
FSCOORD  with  the  assault  force  that  is  receiving  fires  from  the  position  is  better 
able  to  determine  whether  it  is  more  effective  to  continue  tires  on  the  objective 
ahead  of  the  assault  element  or  shift  to  the  other  enemy  position.  Troop  mortars 
could  be  used  to  augment  or  complement  the  fires  of  the  battery.  C Troop  has 
priority  of  fires  on  order  in  case  of  an  enemy  unit  attempts  to  reinforce  or 
counterattack  into  the  objective  area. 


Phase 

Fires 

Responsible 

FSCOORD 

Priority  of 
Fire 

Move  to 
last  cover/ 
concealed 
position 
(vie  TIRS 
T20) 

Suppress  OBJ 

Screening 

smoke 

(mortars) 

C Trp  FSO 
A Trp  FSO 

C Trp 

Assault 

Shift  across 
OBJ 

Sqdn  FSCOORD 

Sqdn  Cmd  Grp 

Suppress 
Spt  Pos 

Sqdn  FSCOORD 

Smoke  on 
Spt  Pos 

C Trp  FSO 

Interdiction 
Beyond  OBJ 

C Trp  FSO 
(observed  by 
1st  Pit,  C Trp) 

00  C Trp 

Screening 

Smoke 

A Trp  FSO 
(mortars) 

Figure  5-25.  Squadron  indirect  fires. 

SQUADRON  TACTICAL  EMPLOYMENT  EXAMPLES 

This  section  illustrates  tactical  employment  examples  for  high  frequency 
situations  which  the  squadron  may  encounter  during  the  conduct  of  offensive 
operations.  These  examples  give  sample  schemes  of  maneuver  employed  at  the 
squadron  and  troop  level.  They  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  be  dogmatically 
applied,  or  to  restrict  the  flexibility  and  initiative  of  leaders.  Tactical  maneuver 
should  be  tailored  to  the  situation  at  hand.  Rather,  these  examples  should  provide 
a framework  and  scope  for  small  unit  action,  allowing  subordinates  to  orient  on 
the  enemy  and  not  be  tied  to  terrain  or  graphic  control  measures.  Unit  SOPs 
should  include  actions  for  high  frequency  situations,  and  should  be  tailored  to  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  unit. 
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Cue  Words.  Training  subordinate  initiative  and  providing  subordinates  a 
framework  within  which  to  execute  their  initiative  reduces  the  needs  to  transmit 
lengthy  radio  orders,  and  shortens  the  decision  cycle  by  reducing  the  time 
between  the  commander’s  decision  and  action  by  the  unit.  Brevity  codes  provide 
the  cue  for  subordinates  to  execute  actions  within  the  intent  of  the  commander. 
Following  are  some  examples  of  cue  words  and  the  actions  these  cue  words 
initiate. 


ACTION  Orient  vehicles  and  weapons  in  direction  indicated,  move  to 

first  covered  and  concealed  position. 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  ACTION  RIGHT!" 

BLAST  When  surprised  by  enemy  contact  indicated  to  be  minor 

opposition.  Bring  vehicles  on  line,  frontal  fire,  assault 
enemy  immediately. 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  BLAST!" 

BLITZ  Unit  which  is  base  of  Vee  move  between  two  forward  troops 

and  conduct  hasty  attack  against  flank  of  enemy  in  indicated 
direction. 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  BLITZ  RIGHT!" 

BLOCK  Position  yourself  so  as  to  prevent  any  enemy  movement 

down  indicated  route  or  avenue.  Allow  enemy  to  bypass. 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  BLOCK  HWY  17." 

BUST  Breach  team  move  to  obstacle  and  breach. 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  BUST.” 

CONTACT  Orient  weapons  system  in  indicated  direction,  continue 
to  move  in  current  or  planned  direction.  Fire  if  necessary. 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  CONTACT  RIGHT!" 

CONTAIN  Position  yourself  so  as  to  prevent  enemy  from  moving  out 
of  current  location.  Allow  enemy  to  move  as  long  as  he  does 
not  leave  immediate  area  or  EA.  Do  not  allow  bypass. 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  CONTAIN  ENEMY  TANK  COMPANY 
TO  YOUR  FRONT.” 


COVER  Overwatch  or  support  indicated  unit  or  activity  from 

indicated  side. 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  COVER  THE  BUST  ON  RIGHT.” 
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EXECUTE  Start  predetermined  (designated  in  original  OPORD  or 
FRAGO)  action  (not  covered  by  battle  play). 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  EXECUTE  BINGO  (code  word).” 

FIX  Fix  the  enemy  force  in  place  with  fires.  Do  not  allow  enemy 

vehicles  or  subunits  to  maneuver.  Do  not  allow  bypass. 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  FIX  TANK  COMPANY  TO  YOUR 

FRONT.” 

FLARE  Deploy  to  flank  (within  supporting  distance,  approximately 

1,000  meters)  of  unit  in  fronton  indicated  side.  Stop  when 
abreast.  Destroy  enemy  attacking  from  front  or  outside  flank. 
Be  prepared  to  PUNCH. 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  FLARE  RIGHT.” 

FORMATIONS  Deploy  to  indicated  formation. 

“L  THIS  IS  L34,  VEE.” 

JAM  Assault  team  passes  through  breach  or  defile,  attack  enemy 

defending  the  obstacle  or  defile. 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  JAM.” 

MOVE  Move  deployed  for  combat  to  specified  location.  Enemy 

contact  expected  or  possible  en  route.  Occupy  firing 
positions  upon  arrival  oriented  in  indicated  direction. 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  MOVE  H20,  WEST.” 

PUNCH  Move  deployed  to  the  indicated  flank  of  the  unit(s)  in  front. 

Proceed  beyond  unit  to  the  flank  or  rear  of  the  reported 
enemy  location.  Turn  to  the  inside  and  attack  the  enemy  in 
the  flank  or  rear. 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  PUNCH  RIGHT.” 

RUN  Move  by  the  fastest  means  possible  (such  as  column  on  road) 

to  indicated  location.  No  enemy  expected  en  route.  Deploy 
into  battle  formation  on  arrival  oriented  in  indicated  direction. 

"C34  THIS  IS  L34,  RUN  H20,  WEST.” 

SET  Unit  is  deployed,  ready  for  combat,  at  indicated  location. 

"C34,  THIS  IS  L34,  SET  H20." 

SWEEP  Overrun  the  enemy  unit,  destroy  all  vehicles,  dismount 

scouts  to  clear  enemy  vehicles  and  positions. 
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The  SCO  could  change  to  diamond  formation  in  the  following  cases: 

• Missron  change  to  movement  to  contact. 

• Intelligence  indicates  enemy  presence  but  location  unknown. 

• Lead  troop  encounters  an  obstacle  or  enemy  position. 

The  SCO  could  change  to  line  formation  in  the  following  cases: 

• Preparing  to  sweep  across  enemy  formation. 

• Mission  change  to  zone  reconnaissance. 


Figure  5-26.  Change  formation  (squadron  column  to  diamond  or  line). 
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Formation  Changes.  Changes  in,  the  tactical  situation  will  compel  the  SCO  to 

illustrate  examples  of  how  a 


5-29 


change  formation.!  Figures  5-2q  through^ 
squadron  changes  formation  during  tactical  operations.  |Figure  5-30|  shows  an 
example  of  assault  formation  in  detail. 


/ ; 

* ii 


The  SCO  coukJ  change  to  vee  formation  in  Ihe  following  cases: 

• Lead  troop  encounters  enemy  posilion  or  obstacle. 

• Intelligence  reports  enemy  elements  to  front. 


Figure  5-27.  Change  formation  (squadron  column  to  vee). 
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Figure  5-28.  Change  formation  (squadron  column  to  heavy  right). 
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The  SCO  could  change  to  assault  formation  when  preparing  to  conduct 
close  assault  or  overrun  an  enemy  loimatlon  or  position.  This  formation 
places  maximum  combat  power  in  the  assault  element  (three  troops/companies) 
while  retaining  cannon  and  missile  capability  in  the  overwatching  element 
(one  troop).  The  SCO  could  employ  this  formation  when  assaulting  either  a 
moving  enemy  formation  or  a deployed  enemy  unit  which  is  in  an  unfortified 
position. 


Figure  5-29.  Squadron  column  to  assault  formation. 
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Figure  5-30.  Assault  formation. 


Fix  and  Bypass  Example.  SCOs  would  direct  a fix  and  bypass  to  avoid  being 
fixed  by  enemy  units.  He  would  employ  fix  and  bypass  when  infiltrating  the 
security  zone  or  main  defensive  belt,  and  during  exploitation  and  pursuit 


operations  (see  Figure  5-31) 


Meeting  Engagement  Example.  A meeting  engagement  occurs  when  two 
moving  forces  make  contact.  The  squadron  may  conduct  a meeting  engagement 
when  encountering  security  and  reconnaissance  elements  of  the  advance  guard 
battalion,  when  counterattacking  penetrating  enemy  units,  or  attacking  second 
echelon  and  reserve  units  which  are  moving.  Figures  5-32  through  5-35  show 
examples  of  a squadron  conducting  a meeting  engagement. 
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• Scouts  make  contact  with  an  enemy  element.  The  scouts  send  a spot  report  to 
the  troop  commander  who  relays  it  to  the  SCO.  The  scouts  develop  the  situation 
and  determine  the  extent  ot  the  position  and  size  o f enemy  force.  The  scout 
platoon  leader  establishes  a screen  around  the  position  with  dismounted  OPs. 
They  adjust  morlarflre  to  either  suppress  the  position  or  screen  It  with  smoke. 

• SCO  directs  lead  Iroop  to  fix  the  enemy  allowing  main  body  to  bypass  and  to 
continue  reconnaissance  beyond  the  enemy  position.  The  lead  troop 
commander  must  prevent  the  enemy  from  engaging  the  main  body.  He 
maneuvers  his  tank  platoons  to  BPs  located  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
Impeding  the  movement  of  the  main  body  (located  between  enemy  and  main 
body  or  located  1o  control  by  fire  area  between  enemy  and  main  body).  He  then 
orders  his  unengaged  scout  platoon  to  continue  reconnaissance. 

• SCO  directs  second  unit  to  bypass  using  T1R5  points  to  descnbe  new  axis. 

• The  second  unit  In  the  march  column  continues  the  march  along  the  new  axis 
without  stopping. 

• The  second  u nit  becomes  the  lead  unit  In  the  march  column.  If  It  Is  the  tank 
company,  the  SCO  should  direct  that  the  scout  platoon  which  Is  continuing 
reconnaissance  report  OPCON  to  the  tank  company  commander. 

t The  remainder  of  the  squadron  follows  the  new  lead  unit. 

• Cnee  the  squadron  has  passed  the  enemy  position,  the  fixing"  troop 
disengages  and  rejoins  the  squadron  column  as  the  rear  unit.  The  troop 
commander  disengages  by  displacing  his  mortars,  then  his  OPs,  and  finally,  his 
tank  platoons. 


Figure  5-31.  Fix  and  bypass  example. 
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• The  SCO  orders  the  lead  troop  to  contain  and  destroy  the  combat 
reconnaissance  patrols. 

• The  lead  troop  commander  maneuvers  both  tank  platoons  into  a position 
to  destroy  the  combat  reconnaissance  patrols.  The  scout  platoon  which 
made  contact  prepares  to  assist  by  establishing  dismounted  OPs  and 
tiring  positions  for  the  M3s.  The  troop  commander  orders  his  mortars  to 
emplace.  He  also  directs  the  engineer  platoon  in  support  to  emplace  a 
hasty  minefield  tied  in  to  his  position.  The  scout  platoon  not  in  eontect 
continues  reconnaissance  past  the  combat  reconnaissance  patrols, 
orienting  on  finding  the  flank  and  route  ol  march  of  the  forward  security 
element  and  the  battalion  main  body. 

• The  SCO  conducts  a quick  map  reconnaissance  and  decides  where  he 
wants  to  maneuver  to  deslroy  the  battalion  main  body  (he  knows  that 
combat  reconnaissance  patrols  may  or  may  non  indicate  the  route  of  the 
forward  security  element  and  main  body).  He  can  maneuver  immediately 
or  slow  the  rate  of  march  pending  reports  from  the  scouts  (1st  Platoon,  C 
Troop). 


Figure  5-32.  Meeting  engagement  example  (sketch  1). 
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• The  lead  troop  engages  and  destroys  most  of  the  vehicles  in  the  combat 
reconnaissance  patrols.  Mortars  from  the  lead  troop  support  the 
engagement.  An  OP  which  1st  Pit  established  in  depth  identifies  the 
forward  patrol  moving  toward  the  combat  reconnaissance  patrols.  The 
scouts  send  the  spot  report  to  the  troop  commander  who  relays  to  the 
SCO.  Another  seclion  from  1st  Pit  reconnorters  further  in  depth  and 
establishes  an  OP  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  axis. 

• The  SCO  finalizes  his  plan  to  bypass  the  forward  security  element  on  the 
left  and  either  assault  the  battalion  in  the  flank  or  defeat  it  as  it  comes 
through  the  pass  (he  knows  the  forward  patrol  indicates  the  route  of  march 
of  the  forward  security  element,  and  the  planned  route  of  the  battalion).  He 
anticipates  the  battalion  will  attempt  to  move  through  the  pass  when  the 
forward  security  element  is  defeated. 

• The  SCO  directs  the  squadron  to  change  formation  to  assault  formation  on 
the  move,  and  deploys  the  HWB,  main  CP,  and  combat  trains  behind  C 
Trp. 


Figure  5-33.  Meeting  engagement  example  (sketch  2). 
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• Scouts  sections  track  down  and  destroy  remnants  of  the  combat 
reconnaissance  patrols.  The  C Troop  calls  firs  from  the  HWB  against  the 
forward  security  element  to  suppress  and  slow  It  down.  C Troop 
repositions  as  necessary  to  destroy  the  forward  security  element  and 
avoid  enemy  artillery  fires. 

» A scout  OP  In  depth  observes  the  battalion  main  body  moving  behind  the 
iDrward  security  element.  The  OP  sends  a spot  reporl  to  the  troop 
commander  who  relays  to  the  SCO.  The  OP  reporls  the  exact  direction  of 
movement.  The  OP  calls  fires  from  the  HWB  onto  the  battalion  to 
suppress  and  stow  it  down. 

• The  SCO  moves  the  squadron  main  body  toward  the  pass  in  assault 
formation.  The  spot  reporl  convinced  the  SCO  that  the  battalion  was 
moving  to  the  pass  in  an  attempt  to  envelop  the  C Troop  position.  The 
SCO  moves  the  squadron  rapidly  to  the  pass  (he  knows  the  battalion  will 
probably  stilt  be  In  column  and  more  vulnerable). 


Figure  5-34.  Meeting  engagement  example  (sketch  3). 
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• C T roop  deteats  the  forward  security  element,  which  assumes  a hasty 
defensive  position.  It  uses  Its  organic  mortars  to  support  the  engagement. 


* The  OP  In  sketch  continues  to  engage  the  main  body  with  indirect  fires 
and  smoke  to  slow  It  down. 

* Upon  arriv  al  at  t he  pass  „ the  SCO  directs  A Troop  and  B T ro  Dp  to  FLAR  £ 
right  end  left,  respedively,  and  destroy  the  battalion  as  It  comes  through 
the  pass.  The  squadron  FSCOORD  now  adjusts  fires  to  support  the 
squadron  engagement,  using  DPICM  (to  suppress  enemy  target 
rcqulslllon  by  forcing  him  to  button  up),  smoke  (to  suppress  enemy  target 
acquisition  by  blocking  his  optics,  but  not  affecting  thermal  sights),  and 
FASCAM  (to  restrict  his  movement). 

* H the  battalion  veers  back  to  move  toward  the  forward  security  element 
instead  of  the  pass,  the  SCO  would  have  stayed  in  assault  formation, 
moved  ihrough  the  pass,  and  assaulted  the  battalion  in  the  flank  or  rear, 
The  SCO  attempts  to  structure  an  engagement  which  tomes  the  enemy  to 
engage  the  squadron  by  shooting  on  the  move.  The  squadron  closes 
quickly  into  the  Bnemy  formation  and  sweeps  rapidly  through  it  completing 
destruction.  Or,  the  SCO  may  decide  to  flare  the  cavalry  troops  bringing 
them  on  line  with  the  tank  company,  stop  at  battlesight  range,  and  destroy 
the  enemy  by  fire.  The  SCO  may  also  order  C T roop  to  attack  another 
flank  of  the  battalion  afler  defeating  the  forward  security  element, 


Figure  5-35.  Meeting  engagement  example  (sketch  4). 
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When  an  ACT  is  OPCON  to  the  squadron,  the  SCO  could  use  air  cavalry  to 
reconnoiter  in  depth  and  quickly  locate  the  forward  security  element  and  the 
battalion  main  body,  call  fires,  and  maintain  contact.  This  allows  him  to  make  his 
decision  on  axis  of  attack  sooner.  Once  ground  scouts  establish  contact  with  the 
battalion,  he  could  direct  the  air  scouts  to  reconnoiter  further  and  locate  the 
regimental  main  body.  He  could  also  use  it  to  conduct  a hasty  attack  against  the 
forward  security  element  if  it  penetrates  the  lead  troop  position. 


In-stride  Breach  Example.  For  task  organization  of  the  squadron,  the  SCO 
decides  to  leave  rollers  in  the  assembly  area  as  the  movement  to  contact  entails 
moving  a considerable  distance  at  high  speed.  The  squadron  has  a total  of  nine 
mineplows  and  four  cleared  lane  marking  system  (CLAMS).  If  the  RCO  has 
allocated  an  ACT  OPCON  to  the  squadron,  the  SCO  uses  it  to  reconnoiter  on  the 
far  side  of  the  obstacle.  They  can  quickly  bypass  the  obstacle  vertically  and 
reconnaissance  and  screen  in  depth  to  locate  enemy  forces  in  the  area  The  SCO 
could  also  use  the  ACT  to  adjust  artillery  fires  on  the  far  side  of  the  obstacle,  or 
overwatch  the  breach.  The  SCO  could  use  a UH-60  to  quickly  emplace  OPs  on 
the  far  side  of  the  obstacle  or  on  higher  elevations  which  provide  fields  of  view 
beyond  the  obstacle. 


The  troop  designated  as  lead  troop  is  equipped  with  four  mineplows  and  four 
CLAMS  (both  mounted  on  all  four  wingman  tanks).  The  other  mineplows  are 
allocated  three  to  the  tank  company,  and  two  to  the  trail  cavalry  troop  in  the 
column. 


If  the  squadron  is  equipped  with  mine  clearing  line  charge  (MICLIC)  it  may  be 
incorporated  into  the  breach  if  necessary.  METT-T  factors  and  lane  siting 
requirements  have  a significant  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  a particular 
breaching  technique.The  squadron  should  consider  all  breaching  techniques  (to 
include  manual)  and  use  the  technique  which  is  appropriate  for  the  given 
situation. 


The  techniques  shown  in  the  following  examples  employ  MICLIC  mounted  on  a 
trailer  chassis.  The  operations  take  place  in  a desert  environment,  and  the 
squadron  is  supported  by  one  engineer  platoon  with  one  additional  AVLB  (total 
of  four  available). 


In-stride  Breach  by  Lead  Troop.  This  technique  is  appropriate  when  enemy 
contact  is  not  expected.  It  is  the  fastest  method  of  in-stride  breach  with  plows, 
but  the  most  dangerous  for  the  breach  element.  This  type  of  breach  could  take  30 
minutes  or  more  to  perform,  so  the  SCO  may  have  to  slow  the  movement  of  the 
squadron  main  body  whale  the  lead  troop  performs  the  breach,  or  he  may  have  to 
place  the  lead  troop  well  forward  (approximately  10  kilometers)  of  the  main 
body.  The  SCC  could  use  this  technique  in  exploitation  or  pursuit  operations,  or 
when  encountering  enemy  FASCAM  in  areas  where  there  are  no  enemy  ground 


units,  such  as  when  moving  from  an  assembly  area  to  a LD  (see|  Figures  5-36 
througl  5-38). 
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Figure  5-36.  In-stride  breach  by  lead  troop  (sketch  1). 
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Figure  5-37.  In-stride  breach  by  lead  troop  (sketch  2). 
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Figure  5-38.  In-stride  breach  by  lead  troop  (sketch  3). 
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The  sequence  is — 

Z Scout  section  identifies  minefield.  They  report  and  deploy  their  vehicle 
into  the  nearest  cover  and  develop  the  situation.  The  tank  platoon 
overmatching  the  scouts  deploys  into  firing  positions  from  which  it  can 
suppress  the  far  side  of  the  obstacle  with  direct  fire. 

• The  scouts  at  the  obstacle  determine  the  extent  of  the  minefield  (width, 
depth),  identify  all  three  belts,  and  identify  the  four  possible  locations  for 
plowing  lanes  through  the  minefield.  They  station  a dismounted  guide  at 
each  point  and  one  or  two  sergeants  on  the  ground  to  assist  the  linkup  of 
the  plows  with  the  guides. 

Z Scout  sections  on  the  flanks  attempt  to  find  a bypass.  If  there  is  no  bypass, 
scout  sections  on  the  flanks  infiltrate  (dismounted,  if  necessary)  to  get  to 
the  far  side  of  the  minefield.  They  attempt  to  emplace  an  OP  on  each  side 
which  can  see  to  the  far  side  of  the  minefield.  The  OPs  and  patrols  check 
for  minefields  or  other  obstacles  in  depth,  enemy  forces  overwatching  or 
nearby  the  obstacle,  and  screen  against  other  enemy  forces  attempting  to 
maneuver  toward  the  breach  site.  The  OPs  and  patrols  report  that  they  see 
no  enemy  on  the  far  side  of  the  obstacle. 

• The  troop  commander  maneuvers  his  other  tank  platoon  toward  the  breach 
site  and  emplaces  his  mortars.  The  other  scout  platoon  continues 
reconnaissance  in  depth. 

• The  SCO  orders  the  troop  commander  to  conduct  an  in-stride  breach 
because  there  is  no  enemy  present. 

• The  4th  Platoon  deploys  into  firing  positions  abreast  of  the  2d  Platoon. 

ZThe  scouts  report  that  OPs  are  set,  and  that  patrols  report  no  enemy 
positions  or  obstacles  are  in  depth.  The  troop  commander  relays  this  report 
to  the  SCO. 

ZThe  troop  commander  designates  the  2d  Platoon  as  the  breach  and  assault 
force,  and  the  4th  Platoon  as  the  support  force. 

• The  scout  platoon  calls  for  obscuring  smoke  500  meters  on  the  far  side  of 
the  obstacle.  The  troop  FSO  takes  control  of  the  smoke  as  soon  as  he 
arrives  with  the  troop  commander  on  site. 

ZThe  scouts  at  the  obstacle  report  that  the  two  rightmost  lanes  are  the  best 
suited  for  breaching  with  plows.  The  troop  commander  orders  2d  Platoon 
to  breach  and  mark  the  obstacle  on  the  rightmost  lanes.  The  2d  Platoon 
moves  forward  with  the  plow/CLAMS  tanks  leading  and  platoon  leader 
and  platoon  sergeant  (PSG)  trailing  providing  overwatch.  They  linkup  with 
the  dismounted  guides  from  the  scout  platoon  and  breach  the  lane.  If  it  is  a 
surface  laid  minefield,  they  breach  the  depth  of  the  minefield, 
approximately  100  meters  in  2 minutes.  If  it  is  a buried  minefield,  they 
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start  plowing  120  meters  short  of  the  mine  which  was  encountered  by  the 
scouts,  and  continue  plowing  120  meters  beyond.  This  is  because  it  maybe 
difficult  to  tell  whether  the  mine  was  in  the  first  belt  or  the  last  belt.  The 
plows  should  take  about  4 to  5 minutes  to  plow  and  mark  this  type  of  lane. 
The  scouts  assist  in  marking  the  entrances  and  exits  to  the  lane  with  tape, 
flares,  or  chemlights.  The  2d  Platoon  deploys  into  firing  positions  500  to 
1,000  meters  beyond  the  obstacle,  but  not  beyond  the  obscuring  smoke. 

• The  troop  commander  then  designates  2d  Platoon  as  the  support  force,  and 

orders  4th  Platoon  to  move  through  the  breach  made  by  the  2d  Ptatoon  to 
"proof1  the  lanes.  The  scouts  at  the  obstacle  guide  the  4th  Platoon  plow 
tanks  into  the  same  lanes  used  by  2d  Platoon.  The  4th  Platoon  performs  the 
breach  in  the  same  manner  as  2d  Platoon  and  deploys  abreast  of  2d 
Platoon. 

• After  4th  Platoon  has  completed  breaching  the  two  lanes,  the  remainder  of 

the  troop-scout  vehicles,  mortars,  commander,  TOC,  and  combat  trains 
move  through  the  breach.  The  scout  section  remains  at  the  obstacle 
providing  guides  for  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  The  troop  continues  its 
mission  of  zone  reconnaissance  forward  of  the  squadron. 


In-stride  Breach  by  Squadron.  The  SCO  may  choose  to  make  the  breach  a 
squadron  effort,  especially  if  he  expects  to  encounter  enemy  forces  at  the  breach 
site  (sej;  Figures  5-39|  througf  5-41 J.  It  must  be  reiterated  that  bypassing  the 
obstacle  is  preferred  to  conducting  a breach.  The  breach  is  conducted  only  if 
there  is  no  bypass,  or  if  that  bypass  leads  into  an  enemy  kill  zone.  The  squadron 
breach  is  slower  than  an  in-stride  breach  by  the  lead  troop,  but  provides  more 
security  for  the  breach  force. 


Squadron  SOP  provides  that  the  lead  troop  is  the  breach  force,  the  following  two 
companies/troops  are  the  support  force,  and  the  trail  troop  is  the  assault  force. 


The  sequence  is — 

• The  situation  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  example  with  the  exception 
that  the  SCO  expects  enemy  contact  (from  scout  OPs,  patrols,  or  IPB)  on 
the  far  side  of  the  obstacle.  The  C Troop  commander  advises  the  SCO  of 
the  best  overwatch  positions  and  the  location  of  the  proposed  lanes. 

ZThe  SCO  orders  C Troop  (lead  troop)  to  be  the  breach  element.  He 
maneuvers  the  next  two  units  in  the  column,  D Company  and  A Troop, 
into  tiring  positions  as  the  support  force.  The  last  unit  in  the  column  is  the 
assault  force. 
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ZThe  C Troop  FSO  directs  obscuring  smoke  500  meters  on  the  far  side  of 
the  obstacle. 

• The  HWB  deploys  to  support  the  breach. 

ZThe  S3  positions  himself  with  the  breach  element  and  remains  at  the 
obstacle  to  oversee  the  breach  and  movement  control. 

ZThe  SCO  orders  the  breach  team  to  launch.  The  C Troop  tanks  plow  and 
mark  two  lanes  simultaneously  and  then  deploy  on  the  far  side  as  before. 
The  C Troop  commander  reports  when  the  breach  is  complete,  and  when 
he  is  set  on  the  far  side.  The  C Troop  scouts  mark  a funnel-shaped 
approach  toward  the  friendly  side  for  100  meters  with  railroad  flares,  tape, 
or  chemlights.  The  C Troop  becomes  the  overwatch  element  for  any 
maneuver  against  enemy  forces  on  the  far  side  and  all  subsequent 
movement  by  the  squadron  through  the  obstacle. 

• The  SCO  then  directs  B Troop,  the  assault  force,  through  the  lanes. 
B Troop  maneuvers  in  platoon  columns  to  move  through  the  obstacle. 
Once  on  the  far  side,  it  maneuvers  against  any  enemy  position  which  is 
impeding  movement  through  the  obstacle.  If  no  enemy  is  present  it  passes 
through  C Troop  and  performs  zone  reconnaissance  forward.  B Troop  is 
now  the  lead  troop  in  the  squadron  column. 

• C Troop  scouts  recall  their  dismounted  OPs,  move  through  the  breach,  and 

move  to  OPs  on  the  flanks  of  the  breach  site. 

ZD  Company  moves  through  the  breach  in  platoon  columns  and  follows  the 
lead  troop  as  before. 

• A Troop  moves  through  the  breach  in  platoon  columns  and  follows 
D Company  as  before. 

• The  remainder  of  the  squadron  moves  through  the  breach  and  continues 

mission. 


In-stride  Breach  Example  With  MICLIC.  Attached  MICLIC  gives  the 
gnificant  additional  capability  to  perform  an  in-stride  breach  (see 
andl  5-43)1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  example,  we  will  assume  that 
the  situation  is  such  that  the  MICLIC  is  the  most  effective  means  of  performing 
the  breach.  The  lead  troop  has  an  engineer  platoon  (three  engineer  squads,  two 
armored  combat  earthmover  [ACE])  and  the  three  MICLIC  trailers  attached.  This 
is  a quick,  secure  technique  of  breaching  an  obstacle. 
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Figure  5-39.  In-stride  breach  by  squadron  (sketch  1). 
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Figure  5-40.  In-stride  breach  by  squadron  (sketch  2). 
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Figure  5-41.  In-stride  breach  by  squadron  (sketch  3). 
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Figure  5-42.  In-stride  breach  with  mine  clearing  line  charge  (sketch  1). 
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Figure  5-43.  In-stride  breach  with  mine  clearing  line  charge  (sketch  2). 
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The  sequence  of  the  breach  is  the  same  as  the  squadron  breach  with  the  following 
exceptions: 

ZThe  lead  troop  commander  maneuvers  the  engineer  platoon  to  the  breach 
site.  The  3d  (scout)  Platoon  continues  to  reconnoiter  in  depth.  The  2d  and 
4th  (tank)  Platoons  provide  close-in  overwatch  of  the  scouts  and  the 
breach. 

ZThe  1st  (scout)  Platoon,  C Troop,  and  the  rest  of  the  squadron  deploy  as 
before  and  the  assault  force  forms  in  two  columns. 

ZWhen  the  SCO  orders  C Troop  to  breach  the  obstacle,  the  engineers  move 
to  the  obstacle  with  two  squads  abreast  and  one  squad  in  depth.  The  squad 
vehicle  moves  to  the  obstacle,  links  up  with  the  dismounted  scout  guide, 
and  positions  himself  to  fire  the  MICLIC. 

• The  squad  leader  fires  the  charge  and  immediately  proceeds  down  to  the 

end  of  the  cleared  lane.  If  the  charge  malfunctions,  the  squad  immediately 
may  begin  the  manual  clearing  drill  illustrated  below,  or  the  remaining 
(third)  engineer  squad  may  be  ordered  to  assume  responsibility  for  clearing 
the  lanes. 

ZAs  the  engineer  squad  moves  the  lane  (approximately  100  meters),  it  marks 
the  center  with  railroad  flares,  tape,  or  chemlights.  It  also  observes  the 
ground  closely,  checking  for  any  undetonated  mines. 

ZThe  scouts  remain  at  the  entrance  and  guide  the  following  units  into  the 
lanes. 

• At  the  end  of  the  cleared  lane,  the  engineer  squad  fires  another  charge  to 
breach  the  remainder  of  the  minefield  and  immediately  proceeds  out  the  far 
end  of  the  lane.  It  moves  to  the  first  covered  position  on  the  far  side  and 
stops.  The  engineer  squad  finishes  marking  the  lane. 

• The  C Troop  commander  then  orders  his  2d  Platoon  to  move  its  plow  tanks 

through  the  lanes  to  “proof  them. 

• The  SCO  may  then  order  the  engineer  platoon  to  remain  with  the  breach 

force  to  improve  lanes  or  marking  or  continue  the  mission  with  the  new 
lead  troop. 


In-stride  Breach  Example  Using  Manual  Technique.  Manual  breaching  is 
quickly  accomplished  or  surface  laid  minefield  (seel  Figure  5-44|.  If  there  is 
evidence  of  a buried  minefield,  the  engineer  must  breach  with  mine  detectors 
which  is  no  longer  an  “in-stride”  breach.  The  squadron  may  use  manual 
breaching  in  conjunction  with  other  breaching  techniques,  when  it  is  not 
equipped  with  MICLIC,  plows,  or  rollers,  or  when  METT-T  considerations  make 
other  techniques  unfeasible.  It  is  the  slowest  method  of  breaching,  and  the 
dismounted  personnel  conducting  the  breach  are  very  vulnerable  to  enemy  fires. 
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Figure  5-44.  Manual  in-stride  breach  play. 
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The  sequence  of  the  breach  is  the  same  as  the  squadron  breach  with  the  following 
exceptions: 

• The  engineer  platoon  moves  to  the  breach  site  with  two  or  three  squads 

abreast.  Each  squad  links  up  with  the  scout  guide  and  begins  the  breach 
under  the  supervision  of  the  squad  leader. 

• The  squad  throws  a grappling  hook  onto  the  wire  and  drops  to  the  ground 

while  the  hook  is  in  the  air.  The  squad  pulls  on  the  hook  to  trigger  any 
booby  traps  or  trip  wires  on  the  wire.  The  squad  then  moves  to  the  wire 
and  cuts  through. 

• The  squad  moves  through  the  minefield  dropping  two  men  at  each  strip. 

Squads  use  grappling  hooks  as  necessary  through  the  minefield.  The  team 
responsible  for  the  far  strip  marks  the  lane  with  railroad  flares  as  they 
move. 

• Each  man  identifies  mines  in  the  lane  in  his  strip  (each  strip  will  probably 

have  up  to  two  mines  in  a 8 meters  wide  lane).  Each  two-man  team  is 
responsible  for  two  adjacent  mines.  Each  man  places  a premade  charge 
next  to  his  mine  on  the  inside  so  it  is  flush  with  the  top  of  the  mine.  The 
premade  charge  is  1 lb  TNT  or  1 1/4  lb  C4  with  a 3 minute  time  fuze.  It  is 
primed  with  a nonelectric  blasting  cap  taped  to  the  charge  and  has  a 
pull-ring  igniter. 

• Once  the  squad  leader  sees  a signal  (flare,  hand-and-arm)  from  the 

two-man  team  on  the  far  strip  indicating  they  have  identified  two  adjacent 
mines,  placed  charges,  and  are  ready  to  detonate,  he  gives  the  signal  for  the 
nearest  team  to  ignite  their  fuzes. 

• The  nearest  team  ignites  their  fuzes  and  moves  with  the  squad  leader  to  the 

next  strip  team.  The  second  strip  team  ignites  their  fuzes  and  they  all  move 
to  the  third  strip.  The  third  strip  team  ignites  their  fuzes  and  the  squad 
leader  moves  the  squad  100  meters  beyond  the  last  charge.  The  squad 
leader  counts  the  detonations  to  ensure  all  charges  have  gone  off.  Once  all 
charges  detonate,  the  squad  leader  and  a demolition  specialist  move  back 
into  the  lane  to  ensure  no  mines  are  left  in  the  lane. 

ZThe  squad  leaders  then  move  to  their  vehicle.  They  report  to  the  platoon 
leader  by  radio  or  using  a flare  or  other  signal  when  the  lane  is  ready.  The 
platoon  leader  reports  this  to  the  troop  commander,  who  relays  the  report 
to  the  SCO. 

ZIf  necessary,  the  engineers  can  execute  this  type  of  breach  with  one  squad 
leader  and  three  men  per  lane.  Each  man  is  then  responsible  for  both 
charges  in  a strip.  The  squad  leader  assists  the  man  at  the  first  strip  in 
igniting  the  fuze  and  they  both  move  to  the  second  strip.  There,  the  soldier 
who  was  responsible  for  the  first  strip  assists  the  soldier  at  the  second  and 
so  on.  Also,  the  engineers  may  use  scouts  from  the  scout  squad  on-site  to 
augment  the  breach  teams,  if  necessary. 
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Antitank  Ditches.  The  squadron  breaches  an  antitank  ditch  the  same  as  above 
with  the  exception  that  the  ACE  or  combat  engineer  vehicle  (CEV)  performs  the 
breach  rather  than  the  MICLIC  vehicle  or  engineer  squad. 

Close  Assault.  Situations  may  occur  in  cavalry  operations  where  the  squadron 
masses  for  an  assault  or  an  objective.  Normally,  the  squadron  operates  on  a wide 
frontage,  precluding  the  massing  of  all  the  squadron  elements.  The  squadron 
may  conduct  a close  assault  when  it  is  closing  with  or  overrunning  an  enemy 
unit.  Close  assaults  should  not  be  conducted  against  a fortified  or  dug-in  enemy 
position  (unless  the  squadron  is  augmented  with  dismounted  infantry).  A close 
assault  is  appropriate  in  meeting  engagements  or  hasty  attacks  against  an  enemy 
unit  on  the  move  or  which  had  just  deployed  to  defend. 


The  sequence  is- 

• Reconnaissance  identifies  a route  or  axis  to  the  flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy 
unit. 

ZFSCOORDs  in  the  squadron  direct  fires  as  described  above  in  controlling 
indirect  fire. 

• The  support  element  suppresses  the  enemy  with  direct  fire,  maneuvering,  if 
necessary. 

ZThe  assault  element  moves  by  covered  and  concealed  axis  to  the  last 
covered  position  short  of  the  enemy.  The  assault  element  continues  moving 
unless  ordered  otherwise  by  the  SCO. 


Figure  5-451  illustrates  a squadron  conducting  a close  assault  of  an  enemy 
formation  encountered  in  a meeting  engagement. 


The  lead  unit,  D Company,  moves  at  maximum  speed  to  and  into  the  enemy 
formation.  It  destroys  as  many  armored  vehicles  as  possible,  shooting  on  the 
move.  Tanks  overrun  dismounted  infantry  with  their  tracks.  Since  the  entire  tank 
crew  is  focused  on  armored  vehicles,  it  will  be  difficult  to  fire  any  of  the  machine 
guns.  Antipersonnel  tires  are  provided  by  the  scouts  following.  The  company 
moves  completely  through  the  enemy  formation  at  high  speed  to  a point  300 
meters  beyond  the  enemy  and  deploys  in  a firing  position  on  the  far  side.  The 
scout  platoons  of  the  following  cavalry  troops  move  on  line  behind  the  tanks. 
The  section  leaders  dismount  their  observers  immediately  upon  identifying 
enemy  dismounted  elements.  Once  dismounted,  the  scouts  move  behind  the  M3s. 
The  M3  crews  focus  on  destroying  enemy  RPG  teams  and  sapper  teams  which 
attempt  to  fire  on  the  lead  company  as  well  as  other  infantry  elements.  They 
destroy  these  teams  by  overrunning  the  infantry  with  their  tracks  or  by  using 
coax  machine  gun  or  25  mm  high-explosive  incendiary  tracer  (HEIT).  They  also 
fire  25  mm  armor-piercing  rounds  at  any  BMPs  or  BTRs  which  the  tank 
company  did  not  destroy.  The  dismounted  scouts  clear  disabled  enemy  vehicles 
for  combat  information,  capture  prisoners  and  documents,  and  assist  the  M3s  in 
destroying  RPG  and  sapper  teams  by  using  SAWS,  grenades,  and  assault  rifles. 
They  also  assist  in  destroying  any  remaining  enemy  infantry  elements. 
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Figure  5-45.  Close  assault. 
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Figure  5-46.  Reserve  for  hasty  attack  examples. 
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The  tank  platoons  of  the  cavalry  troops  which  are  on  the  flank  move  in  echelon 
formation  to  provide  fires  to  the  flanks  of  the  formation,  and  to  assist 
D Company  in  overrunning  the  enemy. 

The  tank  platoons  of  the  cavalry  troops  which  are  following  the  scouts  focus  on 
protecting  the  scouts  by  destroying  any  bypassed  tanks.  They  also  assist  the 
scouts  by  providing  machine  gun  fires  and  cannon  (high-explosive  antitank 
[HEAT])  fires  against  enemy  dismounted  infantry. 

Once  through  the  enemy  formation,  the  cavalry  troops  flare  left  and  right  of  the 
tank  company  and  await  orders  from  the  SCO. 

The  SCO  may  detach  a tank  platoon,  or  a tank  platoon  and  a scout  platoon  as  a 
squadron  reserve  which  moves  at  the  trail  of  the  formation. 

Use  of  air  cavalry  in  close  assault.  When  the  RCO  allocates  an  ACT  OPCON  to 
the  squadron,  the  SCO  uses  it  to  reconnoiter  around  the  enemy  force.  It  can 
identify  axes  to  the  flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy  unit,  and  identify  enemy  units  in 
depth.  The  SCO  may  use  it  to  screen  the  flank  of  the  assault  element  or 
reconnoiter  beyond  the  enemy  force. 


Reserve  for  Hasty  Attack  Examples  Figure  5-46  llustrates  examples  of 
several  techniques  for  commitment  of  the  reserve  or  the  conduct  of  hasty  attacks. 
Commitment  of  the  reserve  may  be  based  on  cue  words  discussed  previously. 
Hasty  attacks/reserve  commitment  are  generally  more  common  than  a squadron 
close  assaul)  and  may  be  incorporated  into  squadron  meeting  engagements  (see 


Figure  5-45] 


HASTY  WATER  CROSSING 


Tactics  for  hasty  water  crossings  very  closely  resemble  those  found  in  obstacle 
breach  tactics  (in-stride  breach).  This  section  will  focus  on  additional  or  different 
considerations  for  water  crossings.  Hasty  water  crossings  may  be,  just  as 
in-stride  breach,  the  subject  of  troop  and  squadron  SOP.  Cavalry  squadrons  must 
be  able  to  perform  a “hasty”  water  crossing  (or  “bounce”  crossing)  during 
missions  involving — 

• Wide  frontages  (such  as  zone  reconnaissance)  where  several  troops  cross 
simultaneously  but  at  separate  sites. 


• Narrow  frontages  (such  as  movement  to  contact)  where  the  squadron 
crosses  at  one  site  or  at  several  sites  in  the  same  area. 


Cavalry  units  normally  conduct  hasty  water  crossings  when  opposed  by  light  or 
no  enemy  resistance,  or  when  capturing  crossing  sites  by  coup  de  main  or 
surprise.  When  the  enemy  prevents  or  stops  a hasty  water  crossing,  friendly 
forces  must  then  perform  a deliberate  water  crossing  which  is  covered  in 
FM  90-13. 
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Normally,  cavalry  leaders  conduct  hasty  water  crossings  with  a view  toward 
facilitating  the  movement  of  follow-on  forces.  That  is,  the  cavalry  unit  must  not 
only  find  and  improve  crossing  sites  for  itself,  but  also  report,  mark,  secure  the 
site,  and  provide  guides  for  main  body  units. 


GAP  CROSSING  FUNDAMENTALS 

Military  history  shows  that  a successful  gap  crossing  is  usually  characterized 

by  — 


• Quickly  projecting  combat  power  across  the  gap. 

Z Obtaining  and  properly  employing  means  to  accomplish  a swift  crossing  of 
heavier  combat  equipment  and  supplies. 

Z Assets  to  replace  initial  crossing  means  with  more  permanent  structures  so 
that  the  gap  is  not  an  obstacle  on  the  LOC.  This  also  allows  the  equipment 
used  in  the  initial  crossing  to  be  recovered  and  returned  for  use  to  the 
original  unit. 

GAP  CROSSING  PROCESS 

Figure  5-47  describes  the  formal  gap  crossing  process  with  possible  subtasks. 
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Figure  5-47.  Formal  gap  crossing  process  and  possible  subtasks. 
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RECONNAISSANCE 

Units  conduct  hasty  water  crossings  only  when  confronted  by  light  enemy 
resistance.  A primary  concern  of  reconnaissance  elements  is  not  only  find  sites 
for  themselves  to  cross,  but  also  to  find  sites  that  will  allow  CS  and  CSS  to  cress. 
This  allows  the  unit  to  continue  its  mission.  This  may  entail  crossing  combat 
units  at  a site  which  will  not  support  wheeled  vehicles,  then  maneuvering  them 
on  the  far  side  of  the  water  obstacle  to  secure  an  adjacent  site  which  will  support 
wheeled  traffic. 


Means  of  Reconnaissance.  The  squadron  will  obtain  information  about  the 
presence  and  locations  of  water  obstacles  before  an  operation  starts  from  existing 
sources.  Thus,  the  IPB  process  should  identify  likely  crossing  sites  which  on-site 
reconnaissance  confirms  or  denies.  Prior  to  the  operation,  the  squadron  obtains 
information  about  the  water  obstacle  from  the  following  sources: 

• Higher  headquarters  (intelligence,  weather). 

ZRoad  and  bridge  classification  maps. 

• Cross-country  mobility  maps. 

• Hydrology  maps  and  studies. 

Z Aerial  photos. 

• Local  inhabitants. 

• EPW  interrogation. 

The  SCO  may  employ  any  combination  of  the  following  to  conduct  physical 
reconnaissance: 

ZGround  scouts.  Commanders  may  assign  ground  scouts  any  task  relating  to 
reconnaissance  and  security  of  the  area  around  the  obstacle  or  the  obstacle 
itself. 

ZAir  cavalry.  SWTs  are  well-suited  to  conducting  aerial  reconnaissance  of 
and  security  for  approaches  and  positions  on  the  far  side  of  the  obstacle. 
Commanders  should  also  use  them  to  reconnoiter  forward  for  signs  of 
enemy  presence  throughout  the  crossing  area.  When  enemy  contact  is 
unlikely  and  there  are  a small  number  of  well-defined  crossing  sites, 
commanders  may  direct  them  to  land,  dismount,  and  conduct  close 
reconnaissance. 

Z Combat  engineers.  Combat  engineers  are  normally  the  best  element  to 
conduct  close  reconnaissance  of  the  obstacle  itself.  They  are  specially 
trained  in  reconnaissance  of  water  crossing  sites  and  bridging.  In  the  ACR, 
each  combat  engineer  platoon  is  equipped  with  an  inflatable  three-man 
reconnaissance  boat  which  enhances  the  reconnaissance  capability  to 
engineer  squads.  When  the  ACR  is  leading  other  units  requiring  division  or 
corps  bridging  assets,  combat  engineers  from  the  bridging  units  should  be 
forward  with  the  ACR  or  its  squadrons  to  assist  in  crossing  site  selection. 
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Critical  Information.  When  evaluating  crossing  sites,  the  reconnaissance 
focuses  on  collecting  the  following  information: 

Z Condition  of  ingress/egress  points. 

Z Location  and  condition  of  existing  crossing  sites.  Crossing  plans  should 
rarely  be  dependent  on  the  securing  of  an  intact  bridge.  Planners  should 
always  plan  on  the  bridge  not  being  available.  One  technique  is  to  orient  on 
an  intact  bridge  that  is  adjacent  to  other  crossing  sites  (fording). 

• Indication  or  detection  or  reinforcing  obstacles. 

Z Width,  depth,  bottom  conditions,  and  water  velocity. 

Z Bank  height,  slope,  and  soil  stability. 


Figure  5-48  illustrates  these  critical  factors. 


Figure  5-48.  Hasty  water  crossing  reconnaissance  critical  factors. 
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Once  the  scouts  identify  feasible  crossing  sites,  the  reconnaissance  effort  must 
focus  on  collecting  the  following  information  on  the  area  around  each  potential 
crossing  site: 

• Trafficable  routes  (evaluate  whether  they  support  tracked  or  wheeled 

movement)  to  the  site  and  away  from  the  site  on  the  far  bank. 

• Fighting  positions  to  overwatch  the  crossing  on  the  near  side  and  to 
establish  a foothold  on  the  far  side. 

• Covered,  concealed,  and  dispersed  assembly  areas  close  to  the  near  bank. 

• Positions  that  could  provide  the  enemy  with  a LOS  to  the  crossing  site. 

SECURITY 

Whenever  possible  the  unit  should  provide  security  on  the  far  side  of  the 
obstacle  before  crossing.  SWTs  or  ground  scouts  moved  by  helicopter  are 
well-suited  for  this  role.  The  element  providing  far  side  security  should  have 
artillery  in  direct  support  to  suppress  enemy  units  during  the  crossing.  Once 
ground  troops  have  crossed  the  obstacle,  they  provide  security  as  the  crossing 
site  is  improved  to  the  point  where  it  will  bear'  logistics  traffic.  Since  crossing 
sites  are  usually  very  exposed  to  aerial  observation,  and  have  the  same  effect  as 
defile,  they  are  normally  very  vulnerable  to  air  attack.  The  unit  should  emplace 
air  defense  systems  to  overwatch  the  crossing.  And,  just  as  in  the  in-stride 
breach,  the  commander  should  assign  subunits  the  mission  to  overwatch  the 
crossing  with  direct  fire. 

CROSSING  OPTIONS 

Cavalry  units  may  conduct  hasty  water  crossings  using  any  of  the  following 
options: 

ZDrive  across  (self-bridge  or  ford). 

• Swim  amphibious  vehicles. 

Z Employ  the  A VLB. 

• Expedient  crossing  means  (such  as  culvert  pipe,  lumber  or  cut  timber, 
disabled  or  destroyed  vehicles,  or  other  existing  materials  and  features  that 
can  be  used  to  fill  the  gap). 

Z Division  and  corps  level  bridging  or  rafting. 


Following  is  an  example  of  a hasty  water  crossing. 


ACR  Mission.  The  ACR  is  conducting  an  offensive  covering  force  mission  as 
part  of  a corps  exploitation.  An  armored  division  is  following  the  ACR. 
Permanent  bridging  assets  are  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  division.  The 
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purpose  of  the  exploitation  is  to  penetrate  through  the  rear  services  area  of  the 
enemy  combined  arms  army  and  destroy  logistics  installations  located  in  and 
around  a major  communications  center.  The  RCO  plans  to  deploy  the  ACR  with 
two  squadrons  (+)  forward  conducting  zone  reconnaissance  with  the  remaining 
ground  squadron  and  the  RAS  (-)  in  reserve. 


Squadron  Mission.  The  1st  Squadron  conducts  a reconnaissance  in  zone  to 
locate  the  objective  logistics  sites.  As  the  advance  of  the  force  crosses  a minor 
water  course,  an  implied  task  of  the  squadron  is  to  find  and  secure  crossing  sites 
capable  of  passing  elements  of  the  following  armored  division. 


Task  OrganizationJ  Figure  5-49  shows  the  squadron  task  organization. 


The  SCO  organized  his  force  with  engineers  and  crossing  equipment 
(reconnaissance  boats,  AVLBs,  bladed  vehicles)  at  the  lowest  level  possible. 


Battlefield  operating  systems. 

Intelligence.  IPB  identified  several  areas  that  contain  more  than  one  potential 
crossing  site.  The  SCO  designated  these  groups  of  crossing  sites  as  named  areas 
of  interest  and  assigned  troop  sectors  so  that  the  reconnaissance  tasks  were 
distributed  as  evenly  as  possible. 


Maneuver.  The  SCO  decided  to  deploy  the  squadron  on  line  with  three  troops 
abreast  and  the  tank  company  in  reserve.  He  decides  to  move  quickly  to  the 
obstacle  in  the  hopes  of  capturing  an  intact  bridge.  Failing  that,  he  wants  to 
rapidly  secure  crossing  sites  which  engineers  could  improve  to  support  the 
crossing  of  wheeled  vehicles  from  his  own  trains  and  those  of  the  following 
division.  He  directed  the  ACT  to  conduct  zone  reconnaissance  forward  of  the 
ground  troops  with  a specific  tasking  to  check  the  status  of  civilian  bridges  and 
likely  enemy  positions  near  the  water  obstacle  Figure  5-50  shows  the  squadron 
concept. 


His  concept  called  for  the  ACT  to  first  reconnoiter  the  far  side.  Then,  the  ground 
troops  are  to  infiltrate  local  patrols  and  OPs  across  the  obstacle,  if  possible.  The 
ground  troops  then  reconnoiter  the  crossing  sites  in  detail  with  the  assistance  of 
attached  engineer  squads.  Once  the  ground  troops  have  identified  crossing  sites, 
they  will  report  all  necessary  information,  cross  immediately  using  a battle  play 
similar  to  the  in-stride  breach  play,  and  secure  the  far  side.  Each  troop  is 
responsible  for  marking  the  sites  and  leaving  guides  for  follow-on  forces  and  the 
remainder  of  the  squadron. 


The  SCO  then  will  position  his  air  defense  systems  to  secure  the  crossing  sites 
and  move  the  remainder  of  the  squadron  over  the  obstacle.  He  establishes  a 
crossing  priority  of  one-half  the  HWB,  the  tank  company,  combat  trains,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  HWB,  and  the  field  trains  The  guides  will  remain  in  place  and 
with  the  addition  of  LOS  from  the  squadron,  facilitate  the  crossing  of  the  division 
advance  guard. 
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Note.  Three-man  Inflatable  boat  is  tasked  organized  to  the  troop  most  likely 
1o  encounter  the  deepest  section  of  the  water  obstacle. 


Figure  5-49.  Sample  squadron  task  organization  for  zone  reconnaissance  with  hasty  water  crossing. 


FS.  FSCOORDs  support  the  reconnaissance  phase  the  same  as  any  other 
reconnaissance  operation.  Troops  support  their  own  crossing  with  organic 
mortars  providing  smoke  to  screen  the  crossing  site  and  obscure  enemy  OPs.  The 
SCO  positions  the  HWB  to  support  those  crossing  sites  where  he  expects  the 
highest  amount  of  enemy  resistance.  Howitzers  will  support  the  crossing  by 
suppressing  enemy  positions  identified  during  reconnaissance.  The  SCO  may 
decide  to  employ  a split  battery  to  provide  artillery  support  across  a wider 
frontage.  The  SCO  could  request  attack  helicopters  equipped  with  2.75”  rockets 
for  additional  suppression  and  obscuration. 
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Figure  5-50.  Squadron  concept  for  hasty  water  crossing. 
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Mobility  and  countermobility.  The  SCO  allocates  each  troop  an  engineer  squad 
to  conduct  the  close  reconnaissance  of  the  water  course.  These  squads  travel  with 
the  scout  platoon  most  likely  to  encounter  the  best  crossing  sites.  At  crossing 
sites  where  no  engineers  are  available,  scouts  will  conduct  all  aspects  of  the 
reconnaissance.  The  SCO  augments  each  troop  with  an  AVLB  and  either  an 
ACE  or  CEV.  Thus,  each  troop  is  capable  of  emplacing  and  securing  one  site  for 
wheeled  vehicles  (AVLB)  and  any  number  of  combat  vehicle  crossing  sites 
(ford,  swim,  fall-in  and  drive  across).  After  the  scout  platoons  have  located 
suitable  crossing  sites,  the  SCO  may  put  two,  or  even  more,  AVLBs  at  each  site. 
This  enhances  the  flow  of  vehicles  across  the  obstacle.  Once  the  troops  are  across 
the  river,  AVLBs  and  bladed  vehicles  (ACE,  CEV)  revert  to  the  control  of  the 
engineer  platoon  leader.  He  uses  these  for  crossing  site  maintenance  and  upgrade 
and  prepares  the  way  for  the  follow-on  units. The  engineer  platoon  leader  or  the 
main  CP  will  linkup  with  the  bridging  units  from  the  division  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  will  allow  the  squadron  elements  remaining  at  the  crossing  sites  to 
rejoin  their  parent  unit. 


Air  defense.  For  this  operation,  the  RCO  allocated  three  LOS-F  systems  and  four 
pedestal  mounted  Stingers  to  the  squadron.  The  SCO,  in  turn,  allocates  a LOS-F 
to  each  troop  to  maintain  ADA  coverage  of  the  troop.  Based  on  the 
reconnaissance  and  the  crossing  site  selection,  he  will  direct  the  pedestal 
mounted  Stinger  to  occupy  positions  overmatching  vital  crossing  sites.  Their 
purpose  is  to  prevent  enemy  aircraft  from  damaging  or  destroying  Vulnerable 
crossing  equipment  as  well  as  combat  units  crossing  the  water.  They  will  remain 
in  place  until  ADA  elements  from  the  following  units  relieve  them.  During  the 
planning  process,  the  senior  ADA  soldier  with  the  squadron  plans  firing 
positions  for  each  crossing  site  group.  He  disseminates  these  locations  to  all 
firing  teams  in  the  pedestal  mounted  Stinger  section  during  the  planning  stage. 


CSS.  Commanders  should  emplace  AVLBs  or  secure  crossing  sites  capable  of 
logistics  traffic  ASAP  after  the  first  combat  units  have  crossed.  The  ability  to 
project  logistics  across  the  water  obstacle  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 


It  is  also  vital  that  commanders  keep  the  cross  sites  uncontested.  Each  crossing 
site  should  have  a M88  on  the  near  bank  to  move  vehicles  which  become 
inoperable  from  mechanical  failure  or  enemy  fire  and  also  to  recover  vehicles 
mired  or  sunken  in  the  obstacle.  The  combat  engineer  company  has  15-man 
nylon  assault  boats  which  recovery  crews  and  medics  could  use  to  assist 
recovering  vehicles  or  casualties  in  the  water.  The  S4  may  coordinate  for  utility 
helicopters  from  the  assault  helicopter  troop  to  conduct  resupply  operations  on 
the  far  side  until  logistics  vehicles  are  able  to  cross.  The  logistics  OIC  may  also 
decide  to  use  a jump  aid  station  offset  laterally  from  the  main  aid  station  so  as  to 
have  medical  treatment  capability  near  as  many  crossing  sites  as  possible  (see 
Chapter  8)  The  S4  must  make  some  provision  for  evacuation  of  casualties  from 
the  far  side  until  the  crossing  site  is  improved  to  support  logistics  traffic.  The  S4 
could  employ  tracked  ambulances  fording  or  swimming  (although  this  must  be 
taken  into  account  for  traffic  control),  aerial  MEDEVAC,  or  the  previously 
mentioned  nylon  assault  boats. 
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Command  and  control.  Traffic  and  crossing  control  are  very  important  due  to 
the  potential  for  congestion  at  crossing  sites.  Normally,  XOs  maintain  the  orderly 
movement  to  the  crossing  sites  and  across  the  water  leaving  the  commander  free 
to  concentrate  on  operations  on  the  far  side  of  the  obstacle.  The  SXO  may  setup 
minimum  graphic  control  measures  using  TIRS  such  as — 

ZCrossing  site  designations. 

• Routes  to  crossing  sites. 

• Holding  areas  on  the  near  bank  for  elements  waiting  to  cross. 


The  SXO  should  immediately  report  these  locations  and  designations  to 
follow-on  units.  In  addition,  the  SXO  should  request  military  police  (MP)  to 
provide  traffic  control  in  the  crossing  area. 


The  SXO  should  employ  all  crossing  options  possible  to  get  the  maximum 
number  of  combat,  CS,  and  CSS  elements  across  the  obstacle  in  the  shortest 
amount  of  time.  For  instance,  instead  of  cerossing  the  tank  company  across  an 
AVLB  followed  by  the  combat  trains,  he  could  direct  that  the  tank  company 
cross  by  fording  at  an  adjacent  site  while  simultaneously  crossing  the  combat 
trains  using  the  AVLB. 


Execution.  As  the  squadron  nears  the  water  obstacle,  the  ACT  is  the  first 
element  to  establish  visual  contact  and  commerce  reconnaissance.  SWTs  patrol 
using  stealth  along  the  water  course  and  identify  one  intact  civilian  bridge  and 
one  partially  destroyed  civilian  bridge.  The  SWTs  also  patrol  on  the  far  side  of 
the  obstacle  and  do  not  see  any  indications  of  enemy  presence.  The  ACT 
commander  reports  this  information  to  the  SCO  and  establishes  a screen  along 


the  first  terrain  feature  on  the  far  side  (seq  Figure  5-51) 


The  scout  platoons  of  the  ground  troops,  augmented  with  engineers,  reconnoiter 
the  near  side  of  the  obstacle  for  any  signs  of  the  enemy.  Once  this  is  complete, 
the  scouts  infiltrate  across  the  water  by  fording,  vehicle  swimming,  three-man 
inflatable  boat,  field  expedient  raft,  or  even  soldiers  swimming.  These  small 
teams  patrol  forward  of  the  obstacle  and  establish  local  security  on  the  far  side. 
The  remaining  scouts  and  engineers  commence  the  reconnaissance  of  potential 
crossing  sites.  Tank  platoons  overwatch  the  scouts  and  engineers  as  they 
reconnoiter.  The  scouts  and  engineers  evaluate  each  crossing  site  in  two  primary 
areas.  First,  they  determine  what  vehicles  can  use  the  site,  and  then  they 
determine  what  additional  bridging  equipment  could  be  employed  to  improve  the 
site.  They  report  this  information  to  the  troop  CP  who,  in  turn,  reports  it  to  the 
squadron. 
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Notes.  1.  Site  102  is  AVLB  overbridging  partially  destroyed  civilian  bridge. 
2.  Legend: 

(A)  - AVLB  may  be  used 

(F)-  Fordable  for  tracked  vehicles. 

{FB)  - Suitable  for  floating  bridges, 

Figure  5-51.  Sample  hasty  water  crossing. 
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The  SXO  designates  each  site  with  a number  (101-107  in  the  example)  and 
establishes  a holding  area  on  the  near  side  for  each  group  of  sites.  Both  crossing 
site  group  1 and  2 contained  sites  suitable  for  AVLBs.  Crossing  site  group  3,  due 
to  tanks  being  further  apart,  contained  sites  which  only  were  usable  as  fording  or 
swimming  sites.  Crossing  site  group  2 and  3 both  had  sites  suitable  for  floating 
bridge  equipment  of  the  division.  Therefore,  the  SCO  decides  that  he  must  secure 
all  three  sites  even  though  his  own  wheeled  traffic  could  only  use  the  AVLB 
sites  in  group  1 and  2. 

In  order  to  facilitate  rapid  projection  of  combat  power  across  the  obstacle,  the 
SCO  instincts  the  troop  commanders  to  cross  immediately  upon  completion  of 
the  reconnaissance  without  waiting  for  permission;  which  they  did.  Each  troop 
commander  moves  his  troop  combat  trains  to  the  last  covered  and  concealed  spot 
short  of  the  crossing  site  area.  Each  positions  his  M88  for  immediate  recovery  of 
nonmission  capable  vehicles  in  or  near  the  water.  The  troop  commanders  cross 
one  tank  platoon  at  a ford  site  in  line  formation  while  being  overmatched  by  the 
other  tank  platoon.  They  then  cross  their  remaining  tanks  and  scouts  (less 
engineers)  across  the  obstacle.  The  troop  commanders  then  continue 
reconnaissance  in  the  original  direction.  Their  reconnaissance  also  provides 
security  for  the  engineer,  who  are  improving  the  crossing  sites  by  emplacing 
AVLBs,  smoothing  ingress  and  egress  points  for  fording.  The  SCO  knows  that 
bank  maintenance  is  very  important  for  the  continuous  operations  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  original  mission. 

The  SCO  and  his  command  group  cross  the  water  course  to  command  the 
reconnaissance  effort  as  it  moves  away  from  the  obstacle.  The  SXO  controls  the 
movement  of  the  squadron  elements  to  the  crossing  sites.  His  aim  is  to  cross  the 
elements  of  the  squadron  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  sends  the  HWB  (-) 
immediately  to  site  102  to  cross  by  AVLB.  The  SXO  tells  the  battery 
commander  to  cross  the  obstacle  using  the  AVLB  and  the  ford  site 
simultaneously,  if  possible.  He  sends  the  combat  trains  to  holding  area  BEAR  to 
await  the  crossing  of  the  HWB.  The  combat  trains  will  cross  using  the  AVLB. 
He  diverts  the  tank  company  to  a ford  site;  site  106  and  the  main  CP  to  crossing 
site  103  to  cross  by  AVLB.  He  directs  the  remainder  of  the  HWB  to  holding  area 
CAT  to  cross  by  AVLB  once  the  battery  main  body  is  in  place  on  the  far  side. 
The  SXO  instructs  the  field  trains  to  move  toward  CAT,  which  it  will  occupy 
once  the  remainder  of  the  battery  moves  toward  a crossing  site.  This  movement 
control  continues  until  the  entire  squadron  is  across  the  obstacle. 

The  engineers,  ADA,  scout  guides  (as  necessary),  and  the  SXO  (as  necessary) 
stay  behind  to  affect  handover  to  the  division  advance  guard. 


BATTLEFIELD  CONDITIONS 


Limited  Visibility  (seel  Chapter  31.  Some  techniques  and  considerations  for 


offensive  operations  during  limited  visibility  are — 


• Exploit  advantage  in  thermal  and  other  night-vision  devices  by  attacking 
by  night,  when  possible. 
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• Use  more  control  measures  to  control  fratricide  such  as — 

- Using  easily  identifiable  terrain  features  with  thermal  or  passive 
night- vision  devices. 

- Employing  pyrotechnics  or  audio  signals. 

- Emphasizing  IFF  procedures. 


• Allow  for  some  elements  becoming  disoriented  by — 


- Using  tighter  formations.  Even  if  the  unit  is  in  the  wrong  location,  if  it  is 
cohesive  it  can  still  strike  a blow,  albeit  in  the  wrong  spot.  This 
however,  is  normally  better  than  no  attack  at  all. 


- Allowing  subordinate  units  more  time  to  execute  movement  and 
maneuver. 


- Employing  navigation  aids  discussed  in  Chapter  3. 


• Maneuver  in  column  as  long  as  possible. 


• Use  terrain  to  mask  movement. 


• Retain  strict  control  over  the  use  of  illumination  unless  the  majority  of 
thermal  sights  are  inoperative. 


NBC  (see  Chapter  3)  Some  techniques  and  considerations  for  offensive 
operations  in  NBC  conditions  are — 


• When  planning,  allow  twice  the  time  for  mission  accomplishment. 

Z Allocate  more  FS  to  compensate  for  lower  rate  of  direct  fire. 

• Plan  for  overwhelming  combat  power  in  each  attack,  as  generally,  the  rate 
of  casualties  inflicted  per  man  decreases,  and  the  rate  of  casualties  received 
increases. 

ZUse  approaches  that  allow  you  to  close  on  the  enemy  position  without 
being  seen  by  the  enemy  as  there  is  a tendency  for  attacking  units  to  bog 
down  when  tired  upon.  Plan  to  use  more  smoke  than  normal. 

• Double  all  planning  factors  for  adjusting  artillery  fires. 

ZJammers,  intercept,  and  other  EW  weapons  are  more  effective  than  normal 
due  to  longer  radio  transmission  times. 

• Use  tighter  formations  than  normal. 
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BATTLEFIELD  ENVIRONMENT 


BUA  (see  FKSM  17-90-10  anc  Chapter  3).  Some  techniques  and  considerations 
for  offensive  operations  in  BUAs  are — 


• ACR  units  (without  augmentation  of  infantry)  may  normally  attack  the 
following  enemy  units  in  BUAs: 

- Armored  vehicles. 

- Reconnaissance  patrols. 

- CS  and  CSS  units. 

- Snipers  and  OPs. 

- Small  enemy  dismounted  units. 


• Against  dismounted  elements,  troops  and  platoons  attack  by  tire  using 
HEAT,  direct-fire  artillery,  and  HEIT. 

•ACR  units  have  little  capability  without  augmentation  to  attack  targets 
below  ground. 

ZTanks  should  normally  lead  all  movement  in  attack  in  BUAs. 

• Isolate  the  enemy  force  first,  then  attack  by  fire  from  flank  or  rear. 

• Units  may  destroy  enemy  infantry  by  indirect  means,  such  as  collapsing 
buildings  to  kill  infantry  inside,  using  conflagrations  to  bum  structures 
containing  enemy  infantry,  or  using  CS  gas  to  flush  the  enemy  out  of  a 
building  or  structure. 


Jungles  and  Dense  Woods  (see  Chapter  3)  Some  techniques  and  considerations 
for  offensive  operations  in  jungles  and  dense  woods  are — 


ZEmploy  a tight  formation,  as  described  in|Chapter  3j  with  troops  and 
squadrons  being  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  This  allows  you  to 
quickly  bring  overwhelming  combat  power  against  the  enemy  flank  and 


rear. 

• Lead  with  tanks. 


• Overrun  the  enemy  with  the  tracks  of  the  tanks  and  CFVs.  Crush  trenches 

and  bunkers. 

• Allocate  more  FS  and  attack  helicopters  than  normal  as  direct-tire  weapons 

tire  at  short  ranges. 

• When  the  unit  makes  contact  with  a dismounted  enemy,  isolate  and  fix  him 
with  FS  or  another  maneuver  element,  then  “pile-on”  rapidly. 

Z Mines  and  tanks  are  the  most  effective  antitank  weapons  in  the  jungle  and 
dense  forest. 


ZEmploy  formations  and  movement  techniques  which  enhance  the  use  of 
the  three  machine  guns  on  each  tank. 
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Desert  (seq  Chapter  3)|  Some  techniques  and  considerations  for  offensive 
operations  in  the  desert  are — 


• Due  to  large  amounts  of  maneuver  space,  units  will  have  vulnerable  flanks. 
Use  reconnaissance  pull  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  flank,  while  screening 
your  own  when  necessary. 

Z Rely  more  on  battle  plays  due  to  the  rapidity  of  movement. 

• Employ  reconnaissance  assets  farther  forward  in  space  and  time  than 
normal. 

Z Mass  fires  onto  an  enemy  formation  by  firing  from  two  or  more  directions 
simultaneously. 

• Use  gaps  and  wadis  to  infiltrate  into  the  enemy  rear. 

Z Destroy  enemy  CSS,  especially  water  supply  and  fuel. 

Z Plan  on  using  much  more  smoke  than  normal. 

Z Attempt  to  structure  the  fight  to  engage  enemy  units  which  are  moving. 
Take  advantage  of  superior  shoot-on-the-move  and  fire  control  capability. 
A meeting  engagement  is  better  than  attacking  a fortified  position. 

• Raids  and  spoiling  attacks  have  a higher  chance  of  success  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  maneuver  space. 


Section  III.  Examples 

ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT  RECONNAISSANCE  IN  FORCE 

General  Situation.  A US  division  was  defending  just  east  of  Fort  Irwin,  CA 
against  an  enemy  CAA.  The  enemy  penetrated  southwest  along  HWY  15  and 
committed  second-echelon  divisions  to  exploit.  An  enemy  supporting  attack 
seized  Fort  Irwin.  The  division,  after  severely  attriting  lead  enemy  divisions, 
delayed  to  the  west  along  HWY  15.  No  friendly  units  remained  in  contact  with 
enemy  units  on  the  flank  of  the  penetration  near  Fort  Irwin.  Enemy  units 
transitioned  to  defense  out  of  contact  after  the  attack  bogged  down  near  Barstow. 
The  corps  moved  to  China  Lake  and  prepared  for  operations. 


Corps  Mission.  The  corps  commander’s  tasks  are  to  attack  the  flank  of  the 
penetration,  destroy  enemy  units  in  and  around  Fort  Irwin,  exploit  to  destroy 
enemy  logistics  installations  and  reserves,  interdict  HWY  15,  and  conduct 
pursuit  operations  to  the  east.  The  corps  commander  was  also  ordered  to  be 
prepared  to  conduct  pursuit  further  east.  The  corps  commander  decides  to  lead 
with  the  ACR  with  a mechanized  infantry  division  and  an  armored  division 
following.  He  intends  for  the  ACR  to  destroy  the  enemy  around  Fort  Irwin  and 
exploit,  if  possible,  while  the  two  divisions  perform  exploitation  and  pursuit 
operations. 
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ACR  Mission.  The  corps  commander  ordered  the  ACR  to  conduct 
reconnaissance  in  force  to  find  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Irwin,  destroy 
the  enemy,  and  exploit  to  the  east,  if  possible.  The  intent  is  for  the  ACR  to  act  as 
an  economy  of  force  preserving  the  combat  power  of  both  divisions  for 
exploitation  and  pursuit.  The  ACR  is  also  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
divisions. 


Task  Organization]  Figure  5-5 
offensive  mission. 


illustrates  a sample  task  organization 


The  task  organization  should  accommodate  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  mission,  to 
destroy  the  enemy  positions  and  breach  the  main  defensive  belt.  This  prevents 
the  ACR  and  squadrons  from  having  to  halt  after  the  reconnaissance  in  force  and 
reorganize  before  attacking. 


Battlefield  operating  systems. 


Intelligence.  The  intelligence  system  supports  the  plan  in  the  following  way: 


• The  RS2  focuses  on  locating  the  enemy  and  determining  his  disposition, 

strength,  and  activity.  The  IPB  predicts  likely  locations  of  security  zone 
elements,  main  defensive  belt  positions,  and  weak  points. 

• CEWI  Company. 

- C&J.  C&J  elements  maneuver  well  forward  in  the  ACR  sector.  They 
focus  initially  on  locating  enemy  battalions  in  the  main  defensive  belt 
and  prepare  for  jamming  of  enemy  regimental  and  battalion  command 
nets  in  support  of  the  ACR  attack. 

~ GSR.  Since  the  ACR  will  be  conducting  continuous  operations,  the 
RCO  allocated  a section  to  each  ground  squadron.  They  assist  the 
ground  squadrons  with  navigation  in  limited  visibility,  and  possibly 
flank  security. 

_ EH-60  Platoon.  The  RCO  leaves  the  EH-60  Platoon  under  the  control  of 
the  RAS  because  the  RAS  will  initially  be  far  forward  of  the  ground 
squadrons. 

• Corps  assets.  The  vast  majority  of  information  used  by  the  ACR  staff  for 

IPB  comes  from  corps  because  of  the  distance  involved.  Corps  assets  such 
as  LRSU,  air  reconnaissance,  SLAR,  GUARDRAIL,  and  QUICKLOOK 
should  provide  an  initial  trace  of  the  enemy  main  defensive  belt.  This 
allows  the  RCO  to  tailor  his  formation  for  speed  during  the  reconnaissance 
in  force,  then  deploy,  if  necessary,  to  a different  formation  to  attack. 
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Figure  5-52.  Sample  armored  cavalry  regiment  task  organization  for  offensive  operations. 
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Maneuver.  The  RCO  decides  to  deploy  in  an  ACR  "V"  formation  with  the  RAS 
leading,  two  squadrons  abreast,  and  the  artillery  battalion,  other  squadron,  and 
mechanized  battalion  trailing  in  column.  He  decided  to  use  the  "V"  as  it  is  a good 
formation  for  zone  reconnaissance,  it  can  cover  two  division  axes,  but  keeps 
enough  of  the  ACR  in  column  to  maintain  speed  and  momentum. 


Z Reconnaissance  element.  The  RAS  is  conducting  zone  reconnaissance  and 
is  responsible  for  finding  forward  detachments  in  the  security  zone  and  the 
general  trace  of  the  main  defensive  belt.  It  will  guide  the  ground 
reconnaissance  elements  from  the  ground  squadrons  into  the  main 
defensive  belt  for  detailed  reconnaissance  and  infiltration.  The  leading 
ground  squadrons  are  conducting  movement  to  contact.  The  general 
reconnaissance  effort  of  the  RAS  allows  the  ground  squadrons  to  focus  on 
specific  enemy  units  identified  by  the  RAS.  The  ground  squadrons,  in  the 
reconnaissance  by  force,  will  penetrate  (as  opposed  to  infiltrate)  the 
security  zone  and  reconnoiter  the  main  defensive  belt  in  depth.  This  is  why 
the  ground  squadrons  perform  movement  to  contact  and  not  zone 
reconnaissance.  They  will  identify  weak  points  and  guide  the  main  effort 
of  the  ACR  against  the  enemy. 


* Main  body.  The  main  body  contains  the  bulk  of  the  combat  power  in  the 
ACR.  The  RCO  maneuvers  it  in  column,  with  each  squadron/battalion 
moving  along  one,  two,  or  three  parallel  routes  for  speed. 

Z Reserve.  The  entire  main  body  is,  in  effect,  the  ACR  reserve. 

Z Flank  and  rear  security.  During  the  reconnaissance  in  force,  the  RCO 
screens  the  dangerous  (right)  flank  with  an  infantry  company.  The 
company  bounds  its  platoons  to  alternate  positions  astride  avenues  of 
approach.  The  RCO  screens  the  other  flank  with  an  ACT  in  the  day,  and  a 
scout  platoon  at  night.  The  ACT  screens  by  establishing  dismounted  OPs 
overlooking  avenues  of  approach  and  periodically  patrolling  between  them 
with  SWTs.  The  scout  platoon  covers  the  extended  distance  by  establishing 
squad  OPs  on  the  avenues  of  approach.  The  platoon  can  establish  six  OPs 
for  limited  periods  here,  for  instance,  they  are  able  to  rest  in  the  day.  Once 
the  ACR  closes  on  the  main  defensive  belt,  the  RAS  transitions  to  flank 
and  rear  security  so  that  the  RCO  can  employ  all  his  ground  combat  power 
for  the  deliberate  attack. 

Z Main  effort.  The  RCO  designates  the  RAS  as  the  main  effort  initially,  and 
sees  the  main  effort  shifting  to  one  or  both  of  the  leading  ground  squadrons 
once  they  begin  reconnaissance  of  the  main  defensive  belt.  The  ACR 
FSCOORD,  ACR  engineer,  ADA  battery  commander,  and  RS4  plan 
priorities  accordingly. 
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FS.  The  RCO  decided  to  leave  the  artillery  battalion  in  road  column  for  the 
reconnaissance  in  force  and  only  to  deploy  it  if  the  ACR  encounters  a forward 
detachment.  The  squadrons  will  rely  on  their  organic  HWBs  and  mortars  for  FS. 
The  RAS,  due  to  the  distance  between  it  and  the  two  leading  ground  squadrons, 
may  be  out  of  range  of  HWBs.  The  RCO  gives  the  RAS  priority  of  fires  until  a 
ground  squadron  contacts  a forward  detachment  or  the  main  defensive  belt,  at 
which  time  the  priority  of  fires  goes  with  the  main  effort.  The  FSCOORD  shifts 
priority  targets  or  target  groups  forward  as  the  squadrons  advance.  The 
FSCOORD  locates  these  priority  targets  based  on  the  IPB. 

Mobility,  countermobility,  and  survivability.  The  RCO  allocates  engineer 
platoons  to  the  ground  squadrons  for  mobility  (in-stride  breach).  He  also  tasks 
the  engineer  company  with  route  maintenance  during  the  move.  The  objective  is 
to  maintain  the  speed  of  the  main  body. 

Air  defense.  The  RCO  decentralizes  LOS-F  and  NLOS  to  the  ground  squadrons. 
This  enhances  the  ability  of  these  systems  to  cover  ground  squadron  elements 
during  a rapid  movement  over  long  distances.  The  ADA  Platoon  (Chap) 
augmenting  the  ACR  covers  critical  targets  such  as  the  RSS  and  RAS.  The  ACR 
must  have  augmentation  as  the  organic  six  pedestal  mounted  Stinger  is  not 
enough  to  cover  the  RSS,  RAS,  and  ACR  CPs.  The  RCO  gives  special  attention 
to  coverage  of  the  primary  routes  during  the  reconnaissance  in  force.  He  tasks  the 
pedestal  mounted  Stinger  Platoon  with  covering  the  routes  of  march  of  the  main 
body.  They  do  this  by  positioning  on  high  ground  to  the  flanks  of  the  routes.  The 
platoon  leader  selects  exact  locations  based  on  an  air  IPB  which  determines 
likely  air  avenues  of  approach. 

CSS.  The  RCO  directs  the  RSS  SCO  to  form  a forward  detachment  heavy  in 
maintenance,  vehicle  evacuation,  and  fuel,  enough  for  both  air  and  ground 
cavalry  elements.  He  positions  the  forward  detachment  behind  the  lead  ground 
cavalry  squadrons.  He  tailored  the  forward  detachment  so  that  it  would  not 
interfere  with  tactical  or  road  movement.  The  RCO  directs  the  RAS  commander 
to  use  all  organic  UH-60s  for  RAS  logistics  support.  They  move  fuel  blivets, 
spare  parts,  and  ammunition. 

Command  and  control.  The  RCO  decides  to  command  the  mission  initially 
from  the  heliborne  TAC  CP.  This  will  allow  him  to  move  with  the  RAS  and 
move  rapidly  back  and  forth  between  ground  squadrons  and  trailing  march  units. 
The  ACR  ground  TAC  CP  will  move  with  the  leading  ground  squadron,  and  the 
main  CP  will  move  behind  the  last  maneuver  squadron.  He  directs  ACR  retrans 
stations  to  locate  along  the  route  of  march  so  that  lead  units  have  radio 
communications  with  trailing  units.  The  RCO  knows  that,  because  of  the  speed 
of  movement  necessary,  mobile  subscriber  equipment  may  not  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  ACR.  He  tasks  the  RAS  with  providing  a courier  aircraft  to  the  ACR 
and  each  ground  squadron  headquarters. 

Execution.  During  the  approach  to  the  enemy  security  zone,  the  RCO  dispatches 
a cavalry  troop  from  the  reserve  squadron  to  conduct  an  area  reconnaissance  of  a 
key  pass  on  the  southern  flank  to  determine  if  any  enemy  elements  are  present 
and  whether  the  pass  is  trafficable. 
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The  RAS  reconnoiters  far  in  front  of  the  ACR  to  confirm  enemy  dispositions 
identified  during  IPB.  The  RAS  observes  two  OPs,  a forward  detachment  (a 
heavily  reduced  battalion),  and  makes  contact  with  the  main  defensive  belt  (see 


Figure  5-53). 


Based  on  the  reports  from  the  RAS,  the  RCO  maneuvers  the  leading  ground 
squadrons  to  the  main  defensive  belt.  One  ground  squadron,  reinforced  with  the 
attached  infantry  company  and  the  two  attack  helicopter  troops,  attacks  the 
forward  detachment  and  destroys  it  (see  squadron  hasty  attack  below). 


In  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  reconnaissance  in  force,  the  RCO  directs  the 
commanders  of  the  leading  ground  squadrons  to  aggressively  test  the  disposition 
of  the  enemy  in  the  main  defensive  belt.  Once  the  ground  squadrons  make 
contact  with  the  main  defensive  belt,  the  RAS  transitions  to  a flank  screen 
mission. 


The  ground  squadrons  locate  enemy  company  positions  in  the  main  defensive 
belt  by  stopping  short  and  probing  with  dismounted  scouts.  They  infiltrate  scouts 
to  identify  the  trace  of  second  echelon  and  reserve  units.  The  squadrons  use 
reconnaissance  by  fire  and  attack  by  fire  to  probe  the  enemy  positions.  The 
enemy,  although  severely  weakened,  appears  determined  to  hold  their  ground. 
The  RCO  deploys  the  artillery  battalion  to  support  the  anticipated  attack  of  the 
ACR. 


SQUADRON  MOVEMENT  TO  CONTACT/HASTY  ATTACK 

The  general  situation,  corps  mission,  and  ACR  mission  is  the  same  as  the 
previous  operation. 


Squadron  Mission.  The  RCO  assigned  1st  Squadron  a movement  to  contact 
mission.  The  intent  of  the  mission  is  to  move  rapidly  and  securely  forward  to  the 
area  the  enemy  is  occupying.  There  is  no  need  for  the  ground  squadrons  to  do 
zone  reconnaissance  over  the  entire  axis  as  the  RAS  will  identify  the  location  of 
the  enemy  security  zone  and  main  defensive  belt.  Once  the  squadron  nears  the 
enemy  AO,  zone  reconnaissance  may  be  necessary  to  destroy  or  repel  enemy 
reconnaissance  and  forward  security  elements.  Most  important,  the  squadron  is 
to  test  the  disposition  of  the  enemy  and  accomplish  the  ACR  mission  of 


reconnaissance  in  force  (see  Figure  5-54). 
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Figure  5-53.  Armored  cavalry  regiment  reconnaissance  in  force. 
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Figure  5-54.  Sample  squadron  task  organization  for  movement  to  contact. 


Battlefield  operating  systems. 


Intelligence.  The  S2  takes  available  information  from  the  RS2  and  determines 
likely  locations  for  OPs  and  forward  detachments.  This  prediction  is  critical  as  it 
is  a primary  factor  in  the  SCO’s  decision  of  what  movement  techniques  he  will 
use.  The  terrain  analysis  is  also  important  although  more  difficult  because  of  the 
long  distance  the  squadron  will  move. 

Maneuver.  The  SCO  decides  to  move  in  a squadron  column  formation  to  the 
security  zone,  then  deploy  to  a squadron  "V".  This  will  provide  him  with  more 
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reconnaissance  forward,  allow  him  to  cover  a wider  frontage  in  detail,  and  give 
him  a better  capability  to  destroy  enemy  reconnaissance  and  security  elements. 


• Reconnaissance  elements.  The  SCO  maintains  close  coordination  with  the 
RAS  SCO  on  the  ACR  command  net.  In  addition,  squadron  CPs  eavesdrop 
on  the  RAS  nets  to  receive  combat  information  immediately.  The  SCO 
directs  the  lead  troop  in  the  column  to  conduct  zone  reconnaissance  along 
the  squadron  axis.  The  troop  conducts  this  reconnaissance  oriented  on  the 
axis,  but  reconnoiters  to  the  flank  as  appropriate  (similar  to  a route 
reconnaissance).  The  reconnaissance  effort  of  the  RAS  reduces  the  chances 
of  a meeting  engagement  and  allows  the  lead  troop  to  maneuver  using  the 
travelling  overwatch  technique  while  remaining  mounted.  Once  the  troop 
approaches  the  security  zone,  as  identified  by  the  RAS,  it  and  the  squadron 
change  to  more  secure  movement  techniques  (such  as  scouts  employing 
bounding  overwatch  within  section,  scouts  dismounting  often,  tanks  in 
close  overwatch  of  scouts,  two  troops  up).  This  is  especially  important 
when  the  squadron  begins  testing  the  disposition  of  the  enemy  forces. 


* Main  body.  The  main  body  moves  in  a column  of  troops.  When  moving 
cross-country,  troops  may  travel  with  platoons  abreast  but  with  each 
platoon  moving  in  column  formation.  This  enhances  rapid  movement 
while  significantly  shortening  the  pass  time  (PST  and  rate  of  closure  of 
the  squadron. 


• Flank  and  rear  security.  This  is  provided,  as  above  described,  by  the 
regiment.  The  inner  flank  is  secured  by  the  other  ground  squadron.  The 
squadron  may  eavesdrop,  or  direct  a troop  to  eavesdrop  on  the  flank 
security  unit’s  net. 


Z Main  effort.  The  main  effort  is  with  the  lead  troop  initially,  and,  in  the 
event  of  a battle  play  such  as  hasty  attack  or  in-stride  breach,  it  changes 
appropriately  to  the  assaulting  or  breaching  unit. 


Z 


Reserve.  All  but  the  lead  troop  is,  in  effect,  the  reserve. 


FS.  The  HWB  and  troop  mortars  remain  on  the  move  in  the  column  until  the 
squadron  encounters  the  enemy.  In  some  cases,  HWB  or  one  firing  platoon  may 
deploy  off  the  axis  to  fire  in  support  of  the  RAS.  As  the  squadron  nears  the 
security  zone,  the  battery  may  move  as  a split  battery  depending  on  the  pace  of 
the  reconnaissance.  When  the  ACR  and  the  squadron  transition  to  attack,  the 
battery  may  be  OPCON  to  the  supporting  artillery  battalion. 


Mobility,  countermobility,  and  survivability.  The  engineer  platoon  is  attached 
to  the  lead  troop.  The  focus  is  on  executing  in-stride  breach  (see 


Battle  Example)  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  the  squadron. 


In-Stride  Breach 
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Air  defense.  The  SCO  has  allocated  LOS-F  to  each  troop  to  provide  for  coverage 
during  rapid  maneuver.  The  NLOS  remain  under  squadron  control  for  efficiency 
in  fire  control  and  so  that  fires  can  be  quickly  massed,  if  necessary. 


CSS.  The  SCO  tailors  the  combat  trains  to  provide  for  rapid  movement  over  a 
long  distance  but  with  a manageable  number  of  vehicles.  He  forms  it  with  a 
squadron  maintenance  recovery  team,  the  aid  station,  and  three  fuel  HEMTTs  per 
troop/company.  All  other  assets  move  with  the  field  trains.  The  field  trains  move 
with  the  RSS  main  body  at  the  rear  of  the  ACR. 


Command  and  control.  The  SCO  and  CPs  move  as  prescribed  in  the  column 
formation.  The  most  important  aspect  here  is  for  the  squadron  to  receive  or 
acquire  combat  information  and  intelligence  from  the  RAS  about  the  location  of 
enemy  security  and  main  defensive  belt  positions.  The  SCO  closely  monitors  the 
communications  links  with  the  RAS. 


Execution.  During  the  movement  to  contact,  the  SCO  and  his  staff  monitor  the 
reports  from  the  RAS.  Based  on  this  information,  they  adjust  the  decision 
template.  The  SCO  uses  this  to  adjust  the  decision  point  where  he  wants  to  order 
the  squadron  to  change  to  the  "V"  formation. 


The  focus  early  on  is  on  movement  control  which  is  enhanced  by  the  use  of  a 
column  formation  as  each  troop  in  the  main  body  can  see  and  orient  on  the  troop 
in  front. 


As  the  squadron  nears  the  enemy  security  zone,  the  SCO  orders  the  squadron  to 
execute  a change  of  formation  which  changes  the  squadron  from  column  to  "V". 
The  SCO  now  moves  the  squadron  forward  (see  Figure  5-55)] 


The  lead  troops  begin  to  use  more  secure  techniques  of  movement  as  they  hunt 
for  enemy  OPs.  Scouts  and  tanks  of  the  lead  troops,  working  closely  together, 
destroy  or  drive  off  all  enemy  OPs  in  the  sector.  The  SCO  orients  C Troop  on  the 
reported  location  of  the  forward  detachment  and  directs  him  to  develop  the 
situation  and  to  be  prepared  to  support  a hasty  attack.  The  SCO  simultaneously 
orders  the  rest  of  the  squadron  to  move  to  A Troop’s  location  and  change 
formation  to  assault  formation. 


As  the  ACR  neared  the  security  zone,  the  RCO  allocated  both  attack  troops 
OPCON  to  the  squadron  to  support  the  attack.  C Troop  identifies  the  disposition 
of  the  enemy  and  finds  several  weak  points,  one  of  which  is  an  unsupported  flank 
of  an  enemy  company.  He  reports  this  to  the  SCO,  who  immediately  orders 
C Troop  to  support  the  attack  by  fire,  directs  fires  for  smoke  to  obscure  the 
enemy  position  and  DPICM  to  suppress  it.  The  SCO  then  orders  the  assault 
element  to  launch  using  TIRS  points  to  describe  the  axis. 
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Figure  5-55.  Squadron  movement  to  contact. 
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After  overrunning  and  destroying  the  first  company  position,  the  remainder  of 
the  enemy  detachment  attempts  to  retrograde  toward  the  main  defensive  belt. 
Once  the  enemy  vehicles  are  on  the  move  in  the  open,  the  SCO  orders  the  attack 
troops  to  conduct  a hasty  attack  to  destroy  the  enemy  formation.  The  attack 
troops  destroy  much  of  the  remaining  enemy  force.  After  the  assault,  the  SCO 
redeploys  into  the  "V"  formation  and  continues  moving  toward  the  main 
defensive  belt. 


As  the  squadron  approaches  the  enemy  positions  in  the  main  defensive  belt,  the 
troops  probe  the  positions  with  dismounted  scouts. 


Based  on  this  reconnaissance,  the  troop  commanders  move  their  tank  platoons  to 
positions  where  they  can  attack  the  enemy  by  fire.  C Troop  identities  an  enemy 
position  which  can  be  isolated  with  smoke.  The  SCO  orders  him  to  do  so,  and 
maneuvers  D Company  to  a firing  position  to  engage  the  enemy  at  long-range. 
His  intent  is  to  test  the  enemy's  strength,  disposition,  and  will  to  fight. 


The  troop  commanders  dismounted  scouts  past  first-echelon  positions  to  identify 
positions  in  depth. 


ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT  ATTACK 


The  general  situation  and  corps  mission  are  the  same  as  above. 


ACR  Mission.  The  ACR  is  carrying  through  with  its  original  mission,  above. 
Having  found  the  enemy,  closed  on  the  main  defensive  belt,  and  tested  his 
disposition  in  the  reconnaissance  by  force,  the  RCO  makes  preparations  for 
attacking  and  destroying  the  enemy. 


ACR  Task  Organization.  Same  as  above. 


Battlefield  operating  systems. 

Intelligence.  The  RS2  focuses  on  developing  a detailed  layout  of  the  enemy 
position.  His  primary  sources  are  reports  from  dismounted  scouts  who  have 
patrolled  and  infiltrated  into  and  through  the  enemy  positions.  He  also  considers 
reports  from  troop  commanders  who  attacked  enemy  positions  by  fire. 


Main  defensive  belt  positions,  unlike  forward  detachment  positions,  are  usually 
conspicuously  devoid  of  the  proverbial  "assailable  flank."  The  RS2  must  focus 
on  finding  enemy  units  which  can  be  isolated  from  supporting  positions  through 
means  such  as  smoke,  suppressive  fires  or  infiltration.  The  most  important 
information,  therefore,  is  the  location  of  armored  vehicles,  obstacles  (specifically 
minefields),  and  fortifications. 
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It  is  important  to  gather  this  information  not  only  on  the  first-echelon  positions, 
but  also  on  second  echelon  and  reserve  units.  The  best  way  of  gathering  this 
information  is  to  infiltrate  dismounted  scouts  through  the  first-echelon  positions 
using  rocks,  wadis,  and  other  conceded  paths.  The  commander  must  realize  this 
takes  time.  The  RCO  should  task  C&J  elements  with  locating  units  in  depth.  The 
RS2  could  also  acquire  aerial  photos  from  corps  covering  this  area. 

Maneuver.  The  RCO  decides  to  destroy  the  enemy  by  penetration.  He  intends  to 
suppress  supporting  positions  and  destroy  the  isolated  position  in  the  first 
echelon.  He  then  wants  to  maneuver  in  depth  to  destroy  logistics,  command  and 
control,  and  the  second-echelon  positions.  He  expects  to  encounter  and  defeat  the 
reserve  in  a meeting  engagement  after  he  penetrates  the  first  echelon.  Last,  he 
will  then  destroy  the  remainder  of  the  first-echelon  positions  from  the  rear. 

Z Reconnaissance  element.  Patrols  which  have  infiltrated  and  set  up  OPs  in 
depth  are  left  in  place  throughout  the  attack  to  report  on  enemy  activity.  As 
soon  as  the  maneuver  force  penetrates  the  first  echelon,  it  should  "kick  out" 
a mounted  reconnaissance  element  to  find  and  develop  the  situation  with 
enemy  units  in  depth. 

Z Support  force.  The  RCO  orders  2d  Squadron,  which  is  in  place  in  front  of 
the  targeted  weak  point,  to  be  the  support  force.  The  2d  Squadron  prepares 
firing  positions  to  engage  and  suppress  enemy  positions  adjacent  to  the 
target  enemy  unit.  It  also  will  adjust  and  shift  artillery  fires  during  the 
assault.  The  1st  Squadron  will  remain  in  its  present  location  and  fix  the 
adjacent  enemy  unit  with  long-range  suppressive  fires.  The  RCO  directs 
that  it  be  prepared  to  leave  one  troop  in  place  as  a screen,  and  move  behind 
the  maneuver  force  in  the  penetration. 

Z Maneuver  force.  The  RCO  orders  TF  3-78  to  lead  the  assault  and  destroy 
the  first  echelon  enemy  position.  The  3d  Squadron  will  follow  and  pass 
through  to  destroy  the  enemy  in  the  second  echelon  or  defeat  the  reserve  in 
a meeting  battle,  if  it  counterattacks.  Once  the  task  force  defeats  the 
first-echelon  position  and  its  accompanying  ADA,  the  RAS  will  also 
follow  the  task  force  and  maneuver  in  further  in  depth  to  destroy 
regimental  and  divisional  logistics,  artillery,  and  other  soft  targets,  creating 
havoc  and  chaos  in  the  enemy  real-.  It  could  also  destroy  the  enemy  reserve, 
if  encountered  while  it  is  moving  in  the  open. 

• Main  effort.  The  RCO  designates  TF  3-78  as  the  main  effort  initially.  He 
anticipates  shifting  the  main  effort  to  either  3d  Squadron  or  the  RAS  once 
he  effects  penetration  of  the  first  echelon. 

• Reserve.  The  2d  Squadron  and  the  RAS  are  the  reserve  initially.  As  the 
RCO  commits  them,  he  will  reconstitute  his  reserve  by  pulling  most 
(leaving  a troop  screen)  of  1st  Squadron  out  of  its  position  and  sending  it 
through  the  penetration. 

Z Flank  and  rear  security.  During  the  attack  by  TF  3-78,  the  RAS  is  still 
providing  flank  security.  The  support  force  provides  close-in  flank  security 
to  TF  3-78  during  the  attack.  As  the  squadrons  move  through  the 
penetration,  they  provide  their  own  flank  security.  When  the  RAS  moves 
through  the  penetration  the  support  force  assumes  responsibility  for  flank 
security  on  the  near  side  of  the  enemy  defensive  belt. 
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FS.  The  FSCOORD  plans  for  preparation  fires  on  the  objective  enemy  unit  with 
HE  VT  and  HE  delay.  He  plans  so  that  this  program  is  fired  just  prior  to  the 
assault  and  lasts  no  more  than  a few  minutes.  The  support  force  executes 
suppressive  fires  using  the  same  mix  on  adjacent  positions  as  the  task  force 
launches  the  attack.  The  support  force  also  directs  obscuring  smoke  which 
isolates  the  targeted  enemy  unit.  The  maneuver  force  task  force  and  squadrons 
plan  their  own  smoke  using  organic  mortars  for  close-in  screening.  The  RAS 
FSO  coordinates  with  the  ACR  FSCOORD  for  SEAD  fires  using  DPICM  and 
HE  VT  for  the  maneuver  of  the  RAS. 

Jammers  focus  on  the  command  net  of  the  target  enemy  unit,  FS  net,  and 
command  net  of  the  next  higher  enemy  headquarters. 

Mobility,  countermobility,  and  survivability.  The  priority  of  effort  is  with  the 
assault  force  of  TF  3-78.  Engineers  perform  breach  operations  similar  to  those 
shown  in  in-stride  breach,  described  previously.  During  the  actual  assault, 
commanders  can  use  engineer  assets  to  assist  in  destroying  the  enemy.  For 
example,  they  can  use  MICLIC  and  the  CEV  main  gun  against  trenchlines  and 
fortifications.  Engineer  teams  with  satchel  charges  play  an  important  part  in  any 
deliberate  attack. 

Air  defense.  During  the  assault,  LOS-F  and  NLOS  provide  extensive  coverage 
to  the  main  effort.  During  the  penetration,  LOS-F  squads  accompany  their  troops 
through  the  gap  and  provide  close-in  overwatch.  LOS-F  remains  on  the  near  side 
covering  the  entire  operation. 

CSS.  The  RS4  plans  for  increased  levels  of  ammunition  expenditure, 
MEDEVAC,  and  battle  damaged  vehicles.  During  the  assault  and  penetration, 
only  troop  and  squadron  combat  trains  (tracked  vehicles  only)  will  accompany 
the  maneuver  squadrons.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  rapid  recovery.  During  the 
exploitation  phase,  squadrons  will  send  forward  LOGPACs  with  SOP  loads  of 
ammunition  and  enough  fuel  to  top-off  the  vehicles. 

Command  and  control.  Due  to  the  intensity  of  ADA  near  and  in  the  main 
defensive  belt,  the  RCO  will  command  the  mission  from  his  CFV.  This 
technique  will  also  enhance  the  morale  of  subordinate  leaders  and  troopers,  and 
give  him  a better  feel  for  the  situation.  He  will  accompany  TF  3-78  in  the  assault, 
then  accompany  3d  Squadron  in  the  penetration.  The  TAC  CP  will  follow  the  3d 
Squadron.  The  main  CP  will  remain  on  the  near  side  until  the  enemy  is 
destroyed. 

Execution.  The  preparatory  fires  and  jammers  attack  the  enemy  a few  minutes 
prior  to  the  assault.  As  TF  3-78  launches  from  the  last  covered  and  concealed 
position,  suppressive  fires  and  smoke  neutralize  supporting  enemy  positions.  The 
1st  Squadron  and  2d  Squadron  move  their  tanks  into  hull-down  firing  positions 
and  engage  enemy  targets  from  the  objective  enemy  unit  and  adjacent  units. 
Supporting  fires  are  shifted  when  the  assault  element  of  TF  3-78  moves  through 
the  breach  and  into  the  enemy  position.  TF  3-78  executes  the  assault  and 
destroys  the  vast  majority  of  the  enemy  in  the  position  (see  FM  71-123,  Chapter 
4). 
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The  RCO  orders  the  RAS  and  3d  Squadron  to  pass  through  TF  3-78.  The  ACR 
FSCOORD  shifts  fires  to  the  SEAD  program  while  maintaining  suppressive  fires 
on  adjacent  enemy  positions.  The  3d  Squadron  conducts  the  passage  and  rapidly 
maneuvers  toward  the  second-echelon  positions.  The  three  cavalry  troops  of  the 
RAS  overfly  3d  Squadron  and  move  rapidly  for  targets  in  the  enemy’s  rear.  The 
3d  Squadron  moves  in  diamond  formation  with  scouts  well  forward  of  each 
troop.  The  RAS  flies  rapidly  at  contour  level  with  SWTs  well  forward. 


The  RCO  now  orders  1st  Squadron  to  leave  a screen  in  place  and  move  its  main 
body  through  the  penetration.  The  2d  Squadron  continues  to  suppress  enemy 
positions  adjacent  to  the  penetration. 


RAS  SWTs  identify  the  regimental  rear  services  and  RAG  (see  Figure  5-56). 


The  RAS  SCO  orders  a hasty  attack,  first  against  the  rear  services,  then  the  RAG. 
Attack  helicopters  destroy  trucks  and  other  vehicles  with  20  millimeters  and  2.75 
inch  rockets.  They  destroy  the  self-propelled  artillery  vehicles  and  ammunition 
carriers  with  TOW  and  20  millimeters.  After  the  attack  helicopters  are  low  on 
ammunition,  the  RAS  FSO  coordinates  prior  with  the  ACR  FSCOORD  for 
SEAD  fires  against  enemy  positions  adjacent  to  the  gap.  The  RAS  moves 
through  the  gap  to  FARPs  for  refueling  and  rearming. 


The  3d  Squadron  scouts  identify  an  enemy  tank  battalion  (-)  moving  toward  the 
penetration.  Neither  3d  Squadron  or  the  RAS  found  any  signs  of  a 
second-echelon  position.  The  3d  Squadron  conducted  a meeting  engagement 
play  (see  Squadron  Tactical  Employment  Examples)  and  destroys  the  enemy 
reserve  unit. 


The  1st  Squadron  (-)  moves  through  the  gap,  maneuvers  to  the  rear  of  the 
adjacent  enemy  position,  and  destroys  it.  Enemy  morale  and  cohesion  begin  to 
disintegrate  as  evidenced  by  groups  of  enemy  soldiers  surrendering,  remnants 
and  fragments  of  units  moving  toward  the  rear,  and  opposing  fires  slacking  off. 


ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT  EXPLOITATION 

The  general  situation  and  corps  mission  are  the  same  as  the  previous  example. 

ACR  Mission.  The  corps  commander  orders  the  RCO  to  immediately  exploit  to 
the  southeast  with  the  aim  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  establishing  a defensive 
position  north  of  HWY  15. 

The  ACR  task  organization  is  the  same  as  above. 


Battlefield  operating  systems. 

Intelligence.  The  RS2  should  always  anticipate  an  exploitation  after  an  attack 
mission.  He  should  have  completed,  therefore,  his  intelligence  gathering  and 
planning  for  the  exploitation  before  the  ACR  launched  the  attack.  During  the 
attack,  the  RS2  uses  incoming  combat  information  to  update  the  decision 
template  for  the  exploitation  phase. 
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Figure  5-56.  Armored  cavalry  regiment  penetration. 
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Since  it  will  be  difficult  to  infiltrate  scouts  beyond  the  enemy’s  second-echelon 
positions,  the  RS2  will  usually  rely  on  intelligence  reports  and  intelligence 
summaries  from  the  corps  G2.  Aerial  photos,  as  well  as  LRSU  and  CEWI 
reports,  before  the  operation  are  the  RS2’s  primary  sources. 


As  the  attack  nears  completion,  the  RCO  can  "shift  fires"  of  the  CEWI  company. 
He  does  this  by  directing  the  CEWI  company  to  cease  jamming  enemy  units  in 
the  first  echelon,  and  to  focus  on  locating  enemy  division-level  reserves. 


Maneuver.  The  RCO  orders  the  squadrons  to  quickly  consolidate  after  the 
attack,  and  immediately  launches  the  exploitation.  The  most  important  part  of 
maneuver  in  an  exploitation  is  initiating  movement  immediately,  before  the 
enemy  has  time  to  rally  defeated  units,  occupy  new  positions  in  depth,  or 
counterattack.  The  rule  of  thumb  in  exploitation  is:  an  average  plan  executed 
now  is  much  better  than  a good  plan  executed  four  hours  from  now. 


The  RCO  decides  to  maneuver  using  the  ACR  wedge  formation.  This  provides 
him  with  good  reconnaissance  and  combat  power  oriented  forward,  as  well  as 
capability  to  quickly  react  to  enemy  contact  in  any  direction. 


• Reconnaissance  element.  The  RCO  orders  the  RAS  to  conduct  zone 
reconnaissance  forward  of  the  ACR  main  body.  He  directs  them  to  look  for 
enemy  combat  units,  logistical  installations,  and  activity  along  and  beyond 
HWY  15.  The  RAS  then  will  reconnoiter  to  the  east  along  HWY  15  to  find 
any  advancing  enemy  reserves  and  screen  on  contact.  Ground  squadrons 
will  be  reconnoitering  with  their  scouts  forward.  As  in  the  reconnaissance 
in  force  mission,  the  RAS  will  identify  sizable  enemy  elements  thereby 
allowing  ground  squadrons  to  move  quickly  to  develop  the  situation. 

• Main  body.  The  RCO  gives  the  ground  squadrons  the  mission  of 
movement  to  contact.  Their  role  is  to  develop  the  situation  with  any 
significant  combat  force  found  by  the  RAS,  destroy  it,  and  destroy  any 
other  CS  or  CSS  element  they  encounter.  They  also  must  detect  and 
destroy  any  enemy  reconnaissance  or  security  elements  they  encounter. 

Z Reserve.  TF  3-78  is  initially  the  reserve.  The  RCO  sees  committing  it  to 
conduct  a hasty  attack  against  prepared  enemy  positions  or  defending 
against  an  unexpected  enemy  counterattack. 

• Flank  and  rear  security.  Because  of  the  rapid  transition  necessary  from  the 
attack  to  the  exploitation,  the  RCO  did  not  want  to  change  the  task 
organization  to  provide  for  flank  and  rear  security  under  his  control.  He 
tasked  the  flank  squadrons  with  providing  flank  security.  He  knows  that  in 
an  exploitation,  he  must  accept  risk  in  order  to  maintain  initiative. 

Z Main  effort.  The  RCO  designates  the  RAS  as  the  main  effort  initially,  and 
sees  the  main  effort  shifting  to  one  of  the  ground  squadrons  if  they  develop 
the  situation  or  attack  an  enemy  unit.  Likewise,  when  he  commits  the 
reserve,  it  will  become  the  main  effort. 
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FS.  FS  of  the  exploitation  is  performed  similar  to  the  reconnaissance  in  force. 
The  RCO  leaves  the  artillery  battalion  in  road  column  for  speed  of  movement. 
The  squadrons  rely  on  their  organic  HWBs  and  mortars  for  support.  The  RCO 
allocated  the  RAS  several  air  sorties  to  provide  some  measure  of  FS. 

Mobility,  countermobility,  and  survivability.  The  same  considerations  as 
reconnaissance  in  force  apply. 

Air  defense.  The  same  considerations  as  reconnaissance  in  force  apply. 

CSS.  The  same  considerations  as  for  reconnaissance  in  force  apply  with  several 
exceptions.  Due  to  the  distance  between  corps  and  area  support  groups  and  the 
ACR,  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  ACR  CSS  elements  to  turn  transportation 
assets  around  in  a timely  fashion.  Also,  ground  transportation  elements  must  haul 
supplies  through  a gap  in  the  enemy  first-echelon  positions  and  across  a 
battlefield  with  churned-up  soil  and  dilapidated  roads.  This  will  result  in  slower 
movement  and  will  be  easier  for  the  enemy  to  interdict.  The  RCO  responds  by 
directing  the  RAS  SCO  to  OPCON  the  assault  helicopter  troop  to  the  RSS  SCO. 
He  also  requests  medium  lift  helicopter  support  from  the  corps.  He  will  move  as 
much  fuel  as  possible  by  air.  The  RS4  carefully  apportions  the  helibome  lift 
assets  to  support  both  the  ground  and  air  cavalry  squadrons. 


The  RCO  also  gives  special  attention  to  EPW  operations.  He  expects  a large 
number  of  EPWs,  and  even  larger  if  the  unit  transitions  to  a pursuit.  He  ensures 
EPW  operations  do  not  clog  the  major  routes  or  MSRs  nor  significantly  sap  his 
combat  strength.  He  does  this  by  requesting  MP  support  from  corps  and  the 
following  divisions. 

Command  and  control.  The  RCO  will  command  the  mission  from  his  BFV  and 
will  accompany  the  lead  troop  of  the  center  ground  squadron.  The  TAC  CP  will 
also  move  with  the  center  ground  squadron.  The  main  CP  will  move  behind  the 
reserve. 


Execution.  During  the  attack,  once  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  no 
second-echelon  battalions  or  regiments,  the  RCO  issues  the  warning  order  for  the 
exploitation.  Once  the  attacks  near  completion  he  issues  mission  orders  directing 
the  exploitation.  He  orders  the  RAS  to  launch  on  the  zone  reconnaissance 
immediately.  He  directs  the  1st  Squadron  to  leave  one  troop  in  place  to 
"hand-off"  the  gap  to  the  following  divisions,  forms  the  rest  of  the  ACR  and 


moves  out  (see  Figure  5-57) 


The  RAS  identifies  several  dispersed  enemy  combat  units  of  company-size 
(remnants  from  the  first-echelon  enemy  units)  during  the  initial  stages  of  the 
zone  reconnaissance.  These  targets  are  turned  over  to  the  ground  squadrons  who 
quickly  develop  the  situation  by  reconnoitering  the  flanks  of  the  target  and 
beyond.  The  squadrons  then  conduct  hasty  attacks  against  these  units  and  destroy 
them. 


The  troop  from  1st  Squadron  reports  hand-off  to  the  lead  division.  The  RCO 
directs  the  place  to  the  troop  under  ACR  control,  after  which  the  troop  is  to 
maintain  contact  with  the  division  and  screen  the  rear  of  the  ACR  if  the  ACR 
moves  too  far  forward  of  the  division.  The  RCO  is  not  overly  concerned  with 
maintaining  continuous  contact  with  the  corps  main  body,  as  it  would  slow  his 
movement,  but  wants  to  ensure  his  flanks  and  rear  are  screened. 
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Figure  5-57.  Armored  cavalry  regiment  transition  from  attack  to  exploitation. 
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The  ACR  moves  rapidly  into  the  enemy  rear  to  a depth  where  if  the  enemy  had 
any  reserve,  the  ACR  would  have  identified  it.  This,  when  combined  with  spot 
reports  of  division  and  Army  level  logistics  activities  convinces  the  RCO  and  the 
corps  commander  that  they  are  through  the  organized  defenses  of  the  enemy. 


ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT  PURSUIT 

The  general  situation  and  corps  mission  are  the  same  as  the  previous  example. 


ACR  Mission.  The  corps  commander  orders  the  RCO  to  conduct  a pursuit 
Eastward  along  HWY  15  with  the  intent  of  destroying  and  disrupting  all  enemy 
logistics,  command  and  control,  and  long-range  strategic  missile  activity.  The 
corps  commander  will  follow  the  ACR  with  the  two  divisions  to  provide 
overwhelming  combat  power  if  necessary.  A following  corps  will  conduct 
attacks  to  widen  the  penetration  and  to  destroy  the  remainder  of  the  enemy  in  the 
first  echelon. 


The  task  organization  is  the  same  as  the  previous  example. 


Battlefield  operating  systems. 
Intelligence.  Same  as  exploitation. 


Maneuver.  The  RCO,  in  order  to  bring  maximum  combat  power  to  bear 
forward,  adjusts  the  formation  of  the  ACR  from  wedge  to  line.  He  orders  that  the 
squadrons  continue  their  movement  to  contact  mission.  The  only  constraint  on 
ACR  maneuver  during  a pursuit  is  how  deep  the  Army  group  and  corps 
commander  want  to  go.  Normally,  a pursuit  ends  with  the  completion  of  a 
campaign,  because  of  extended  distances  from  logistics  bases,  or  the  enemy 
establishes  a coherent  position  with  theater  reserves. 

Z Reconnaissance  element.  He  directs  the  squadrons  to  maintain  a high  rate 
of  movement  as  the  IPB  predicts  no  significant  enemy  combat  units.  This 
means  the  squadrons  will  reconnoiter  using  less  secure  techniques  such  as 
mounted  reconnaissance,  reconnaissance  by  fire,  and  hasty  attack  (as 
opposed  to  more  secure  or  stealthy  techniques  such  as  dismounted 
reconnaissance  and  indirect  fire). 

Z Direct-pressure  force.  The  RCO  decides  to  use  the  ground  squadrons  as  the 
direct-pressure  force.  He  intends  for  them  to  maintain  contact  with 
retreating  enemy  remnants,  prevent  consolidation  or  reconstitution,  and 
inflict  maximum  casualties  and  destruction  upon  the  enemy. 
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• Enveloping  force.  The  RCO  decides  to  use  the  RAS  to  get  behind  the 
retreating  enemy  units  and  block  their  escape.  He  directs  the  RAS  to  fly 
around  these  units  to  defiles,  key  intersections,  bridges,  or  communications 
centers  ahead  of  the  enemy.  Once  in  position,  the  MS  blocks  the  further 
movement  of  the  enemy  and  holds  him  in  place  until  the  ground  squadrons 
destroy  him.  At  night,  or  if  the  RAS  is  unable  to  envelop  retreating  enemy 
forces,  the  RCO  uses  one  or  both  flank  squadrons  to  envelop  the  enemy. 
Since  the  flank  squadron  is  not  travelling  along  HWY  15,  and  the  enemy 
is,  the  RCO  must  slow  the  enemy  movement  to  allow  the  flank  squadron  to 
move  beyond  it.  He  plans  FASCAM  and  battlefield  air  interdiction 
missions  on  key  defiles,  and  requests  attack  helicopters  for  night 
operations.  If  the  enveloping  squadrons  cannot  overtake  the  enemy  force,  it 
attacks  the  enemy  on  the  flank. 

* Reserve.  He  maintains  TF  3-78  as  the  ACR  reserve. 

FS.  Same  as  reconnaissance  in  force  with  the  addition  that  the  regimental  fire 
support  coordinator  (RFSCOORD)  establishes  hasty  restrictive  fire  lines  (RFF) 
between  the  direct-pressure  force  and  the  enveloping  force. 

Mobility,  countermobility,  and  survivability.  Same  as  reconnaissance  in  force 
with  the  addition  that  the  ACR  engineer  must  pay  special  attention  to  route 
maintenance  as  the  maneuver  during  the  initial  attack  probably  damaged  the 
roads  and  trails  which  are  now  the  MSR,  as  discussed  above. 

Air  defense.  Same  as  reconnaissance  in  force. 

CSS.  This  is  probably  the  most  important  operating  system  during  a pursuit.  The 
Class  III  requirement  will  stress  the  transportation  system  and  CSS  operators 
throughout  the  regiment  must  exercise  considerable  ingenuity  to  sustain  the 
effort.  As  in  the  reconnaissance  in  force,  the  RCO  directs  that  the  RSS  form  a 
forward  detachment  heavy  in  fuel.  In  addition,  he  requests  medium  helicopter 
support  from  corps  to  transport  additional  fuel.  Due  to  the  rapidity  of  movement, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  predict  where  units  will  need  to  refuel.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
more  practical  to  attach  the  medium  helicopters  to  the  ACR  for  the  duration  of 
the  operation.  Fikewise,  bulk  fuel  trucks  from  the  RSS  may  be  OPCON  to  the 
squadrons  so  they  can  travel  with  the  squadron,  until  transloading  takes  place. 

Command  and  control.  The  RCO  commands  the  mission  from  his  heliborne 
TAC  CP.  Because  the  ACR  is  now  spread  laterally,  and  not  in  depth,  the  RSO 
must  ensure  that  communications  facilities  such  as  retrans,  TAC  CPs  are 
positioned  appropriately.  For  instance,  the  TAC  CP  may  be  located  laterally  from 
the  main  CP  instead  of  forward  of  it.  Similar  to  reconnaissance  in  force,  moblie 
subscriber  equipment  may  not  be  able  to  maintain  pace  with  the  ACR.  The  RSO 
plans  for  this  eventuality  by  positioning  of  FM  retrans  stations  and  asking  the 
RCO  to  task  the  RAS  to  provide  courier  aircraft. 

Execution.  The  ACR  executes  the  transition  from  exploitation  to  pursuit 
quickly.  The  flank  squadrons  move  abreast  of  the  center  squadron.  All  squadrons 
expand  their  frontage  to  cover  more  ground  by  executing  battle  plays  changing 
formations  from  column  or  vee  to  diamond  or  line.  The  rate  of  maneuver 
increases  the  deeper  the  ACR  goes. 
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Figure  5-58.  Armored  cavalry  regiment  pursuit. 
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The  RAS  conducts  spontaneous  JAATs  on  rear  services  and  other  targets  when 
possible  while  conducting  the  envelopment.  This  maintains  the  speed  of 
movement  for  the  squadrons.  Ground  squadrons  perform  mounted 


reconnaissance  and  conduct  hasty  attacks,  as  necessary  (see|  Figure  5-58). 


The  RAS  succeeds  in  overtaking  sizable  enemy  march  units  and  blocks  their 
retreat.  The  RAS  SCO  detaches  one  ACT  to  continue  reconnaissance  in  depth 
along  HWY  15. 


The  center  ground  squadron  conducts  hasty  attacks  and  destroys  the  enemy 
march  serials  one  by  one.  He  performs  these  attacks  using  meeting  engagement 
and  assault  battle  plays,  if  necessary.  If  the  enemy  units  are  soft  targets,  the 
squadron  simply  assaults  along  the  road,  shooting  on  the  move. 


Section  IV.  Lessons  Learned 

COMBAT  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Formations.  "Long  slow  formations  that  don’t  provide  you  the  ability  to  quickly 
mass  your  combat  arms  assets  are  doomed  to  failure.  You  must  be  in  the 
formation  that  can  concentrate  and  distribute  fires  at  3:1  or  even  greater  ratios.  If 
your  formations  call  for  long  columns  that  can  only  achieve  only  1:1  ratios 
against  prepared  defenses,  then  you  need  to  examine  your  way  of  doing 
business. "2 

"An  early  regimental  defeat  was  at  least  partially  attributed  to  failure  to  tailor 
combat  formation  to  unique  requirements  of  respective  missions.  A squadron 
initiated  a movement  to  contact  with  three  troops  abreast  and  the  tank  company 
following  in  the  center  of  the  sector.  A small  spoiling  attack  by  the  enemy  on  a 
flank  focused  the  squadron’s  limited  reserve  (the  tank  company)  on  that  flank, 
while  a major  breakthrough  occurred  on  the  opposite  flank."3 

"Offensive  operations  in  smoke  require  tighter  formations,  slower  speeds,  easily 
recognized  routes.  "4 

FS.  "Don’t  forget  to  prepare  the  battle  area  with  smoke  to  assist  your  high  speed 
assault.  The  idea  is  to  take  away  the  OPFOR’s  fields  of  fires  while  you  close  on 
the  OPFOR  faster  than  they  can  combat  you  at  close  range. "5 

"When  moving  in  bounding  overwatch,  keep  your  FIST  FO  with  the  bounding 
element.  If  he  is  up  front  where  he  can  see  what  is  going  on,  he  can  call  down 
suppressive  fires.  "6 
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"There  is  a tendency  for  too  much  artillery  talent  to  be  too  close  to  the  guns.  The 
complicated  jobs  requiring  experienced  judgement  are  the  ones  closest  to  where 
the  rounds  land.  "7 
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Reconnaissance.  "The  importance  of  reconnaissance  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
There  is  typically  a battle  which  precedes  the  battle — a confrontation  of  opposing 
reconnaissance  units — and  the  winner  of  that  preliminary  battle  is  most  often  the 
victor  of  the  main  event.  "8 


Movement  Techniques.  "If  the  combat  power  of  the  unit  cannot  be  deployed 
against  the  enemy  faster  than  the  enemy  can  react,  then  the  attack  is  too  slow. 

Use  tight,  agile  formation  capable  of  rapid,  controlled  employment. 

Have  constant  maneuver  that  avoids  being  slowed  by  improper  overwatch 
techniques. 

Avoid  dissipating  the  unit’s  mass  through  separate  engagements. 

Concentrate  massed  artillery  fires  to  destroy  or  degrade  enemy  direct-fire 
systems  during  the  assault  phases. 

Be  able  to  commit  successive  units  without  gaps  that  can  be  exploited  by  the 
enemy. 

Get  on  the  objective  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  gain  the  attacking  force’s  kill 
advantage.  "9 

"Smoke  is  a far  more  significant  battlefield  factor  than  I used  to  believe.  It 
simply  must  be  a major  planning  consideration  in  terms  of  both  friendly 
employment  and  reaction  to  enemy  use.  An  antitank  position  that  seems  very 
attractive  in  the  middle  of  a sunny  afternoon  may  not  be  desirable  when  the 
attack  comes  in  dense  smoke  early  the  next  morning.  If  that  weapon  has  not 
rehearsed  movement  to  prepared  alternte  positions,  it  will  likely  be  irrelevant  to 
the  outcome  of  the  battle.  "10 


Fire  Control.  "Use  weapon  systems  to  their  best  advantage  and  concentrate 
overwhelming  combat  power."  11 


"The  key  to  defeating  a Soviet  Defense  built  around  AT  weapons  is  to  locate 
those  weapons  and  then  either  destroy  or  in  some  way  make  them  irrelevant  to 
our  mission."  12 


Synchronization.  "During  the  planning  and  preparation  of  an  operation  he  [the 
commander]  must  constantly  check  and  supervise.  He  must  ensure  his  vision,  of 
how  the  battle  is  to  be  fought,  is  being  translated  into  meaningful,  coherent 
action."  13 

"Commanders  must  plan  to  ensure  synchronization  through  the  use  of  a 
commander’s  briefback...  The  briefback  process  as  a guarantor  of 
synchronization  needs  to  be  standard  operating  procedure."  14 
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HISTORICAL 

Vignette  #1  (Main  Effort).  " The  5th  Light  Division,  which  was  attacking 
toward  Sidi  Suleiman  from  the  area  West  of  Sidi  Areiz,  was  also  soon  heavily 
engaged  with  7th  British  Brigade  [equipped  with  Cruiser  tanks]  6 miles  west  of 
Sidi  Omar.  The  violent  tank  battle  which  ensued  was  soon  decided  in  our  favor 
and  the  division  succeeded  in  fighting  its  way  through  to  the  area  north-east  of 
Sidi  Omar  and  continuing  to  advance  on  Sidi  Suleiman.  This  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  battle.  I immediately  ordered  the  15th  Panzer  Division  to  disengage 
all  its  mobile  forces  as  quickly  as  possible  and,  leaving  only  the  essential 
minimum  to  hold  the  position  north  of  Capuzzo,  to  go  forward  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  victorious  5th  Light  Division  towards  Sidi  Suleiman.  The  decisive 
moment  had  come.  It  is  often  possible  to  decide  the  issue  of  a battle  merely  by 
making  an  unexpected  shift  in  one’s  weight."  15 


Vignette  #2  (Reconnaissance  Pull).  "The  depth  of  the  battlefield  was  limited  by 
the  Don  River,  which  prevented  troops  hurling  themselves  into  unlimited  space. 
In  fact  the  vanguard  of  Fourth  Panzer  Army  actually  crossed  the  Don  and  entered 
Voronezh  on  3 July,  quite  contrary  to  the  original  plan.  After  all,  it  is  not  easy  for 
the  High  Command  to  restrain  the  daredevil,  quick  thinking,  and  resolute  leader 
riding  against  the  enemy  in  the  foremost  tank.  In  this  case,  a squadron 
commander,  intoxicated  by  the  impetus  of  headlong  pursuit,  hurled  his  fifteen  to 
twenty  tanks  right  into  the  Voronezh,  having  wrenched  an  undamaged  bridge 
from  the  Russians,  and  carried  with  him  and  after  him  his  battalion,  his  regiment 
and  finally  the  whole  division.  "16 


Vignette  #3  (Lack  of  Reconnaissance).  "By  the  beginning  of  July  1941  the  3d 
Panzer  Division,  which  was  part  of  Army  Group  Center,  had  reached  the  Dnepr 
River  north  of  Zhlobin  and  was  preparing  to  attack  across  the  river.  On  6 July  the 
division’s  tank  regiment,  then  in  reserve,  was  ordered  to  relieve  an  infantry 
division  which  had  encountered  strong  Russian  resistance  while  attacking 
Zhlobin  from  the  southwest.  The  infantry  attack  had  bogged  down  about  2 1/2 
miles  southwest  of  the  town. 


The  terrain  around  Zhlobin  was  gently  rolling  grassland  alternating  with  swampy 
ground.  The  weather  was  warm  and  sunny. 


The  tank  regiment  commander  decided  to  employ  two  battalions,  each  with 
about  40  tanks.  According  to  his  plan  the  1st  Battalion  was  to  advance  straight 
toward  Zhlobin.  The  2d  Battalion  was  to  follow  the  1st  up  to  a point 
approximately  1 mile  from  the  Russian  MLR  northwest  of  Zhlobin,  turn 
southward,  cross  the  railroad  tracks,  and  drive  southeastward  to  smash  the 
Russian  forces  which — so  he  presumed — were  holding  positions  immediately 
south  of  the  town.  This  two-pronged  thrust  would  put  him  in  possession  of 
Zhlobin  and  simultaneously  relieve  the  German  infantry. 
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The  march  column  advanced  according  to  plan.  About  2 1/2  miles  northwest  of 
Zhlobin  the  1st  Battalion  penetrated  the  Russian  MLR  against  weak  resistance, 
overran  some  Russian  infantry  elements,  and  then  bypassed  an  artillery  battery. 
Suddenly,  when  the  lead  tanks  were  only  a mile  from  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
they  received  devastating  fire  from  Russian  tanks  which  bad  been  cleverly 
concealed  among  houses,  farmyards,  and  barns  at  the  edge  of  the  town.  The 
Russian  tanks,  lying  in  ambush,  had  held  their  fire  until  the  last  moment.  When 
the  1st  Battalion  tanks  veered  to  escape  the  onslaught,  they  received  point-blank 
fire  from  the  artillery  battery  they  had  bypassed.  The  Russian  artillerymen  had 
turned  their  pieces  on  the  German  battalion.  In  all  the  Germans  lost  22  tanks  as  a 
result  of  this  ambush. 


The  2d  Battalion  had  meanwhile  received  desperate  calls  for  assistance  over  the 
radio,  but  could  not  come  to  the  rescue  because  the  high  railroad  embankment 
obstructed  its  path.  The  battalion  commander  therefore  decided  to  bring  relief  by 
a direct  thrust  on  Zhlobin.  Upon  finding  the  Russian  left  flank  open,  the  battalion 
entered  the  town  from  the  south  and  destroyed  25  of  the  30  Russian  tanks 
without  suffering  any  losses.  The  Russians  had  not  expected  a thrust  from  this 
direction  and  had  devoted  all  their  attention  to  fighting  the  1st  Battalion. 


The  failure  of  the  1st  Battalion's  frontal  attack  must  be  ascribed  to  its  laxity  in 
reconnaissance  before  attempting  to  relieve  the  infantry  division.  Moreover, 
tanks  on  an  independent  mission  should  be  accompanied  by  armored  infantry.  In 
this  instance  armored  infantry  might  have  been  able  to  capture  the  Russian 
artillery  battery. 


Had  the  2d  Battalion  followed  the  1st,  the  artillery  battery  could  have  been 
neutralized  and  immediate  assistance  given  to  the  1st  Battalion.  In  obscure 
situations  it  is  better  to  advance  in  depth  in  order  to  meet  possible  surprise  with 
unfettered  forces  than  to  advance  on  a relatively  wide  front  where  contact  may  be 
lost  and  separate  elements  of  one’s  forces  may  be  pinned  down.  In  the  ambush  of 
the  1st  Battalion  the  discipline  of  the  Russians,  combined  with  their 
characteristic  craftiness,  more  than  compensated  for  their  inferiority  in  training 
and  equipment.  An  ambush  is  indeed  an  economical  operation  against  a careless 
foe.  "17 


Approach.  "In  the  execution  of  an  offensive  mission,  particularly  one 
commenced  just  prior  to  daylight,  stealth  and  the  clever  use  of  covered 
approaches  are  as  important  as  supporting  or  prepatory  fire.  "18 


Movement  Techniques.  "When  exposed  vehicular  movement  is  necessary  under 
fire  supporting  weapons  must  cover  this  movement  with  stationary  fire. 


Speed  is  everything.  The  enemy  must  never  be  allowed  time  to  reorganize.  "19 
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Main  Effort.  "Guderian  consistently  maneuvered  his  units  in  such  a manner  to 
gain  local  superiority  over  the  French  defenders.  They  did  little  maneuver  to 
speak  of  and  balked  when  they  had  a chance  to  do  so.  "20 


"Also,  the  4th  Infantry  Division  failed  to  designate  a main  effort,  This  did  not 
allow  concentration  of  superior  force  at  a decisive  point.  There  was  also  a failure 
to  decisively  commit  the  reserves  against  the  main  effort,  and  only  part  of  the 
reserve  was  committed.  "21 


Reconnaissance  Pull.  "The  success  of  attacks  by  armor  against  antitank  fronts 
seems  to  depend  on  the  following  condition:  every  opportunity  must  be  taken  for 
reconnaissance  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground.  "22 


Initiative.  "Seize,  retain,  and  exploit  the  initiative.  The  Germans  not  only  seized 
the  initiative  strategically,  but  also  tactically.  After  throwing  the  French  covering 
force  out  of  the  Ardennes,  the  XIX  Panzer  Corps  immediately  made  an  assault 
crossing  the  Meuse  River  and  thus  keeping  the  French  defenders  off  balance. 
Once  across  the  Meuse,  the  XIX  Panzer  Corps  never  let  the  French  regain  their 
composure.  Balck  kept  them  off  balance  with  his  night  advance  to  Chemery.  "23 


Surprise.  "The  tactical  surprise  gained  by  attacking  an  adversary  in  an 
unexpected  manner  is  a significant  combat  multiplier  that  can  enable  the  attacker 
to  defeat  a numerically  superior  enemy.  "24 


"They  attacked  without  surprise  and  sufficient  combat  power.  Their  trump  card 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets  who  knew  beforehand  of  practically  every 
enemy  move.  "25 

Fire  Control.  "Attacking  troops  and  their  supporting  weapons  must  maintain  a 
continuous  stream  of  fire  from  all  available  weapons  every  time  a forward 
movement  is  made.  "26 

Organization.  "Mechanized  Cavalry  must  be  capable  of  accomplishing  all 
cavalry  missions  in  addition  to  performing  reconnaissance.  "27 


Exploitation.  "...  General  von  Thoma,  who  commanded  the  2nd  Panzer 
Division’s  panzer  grigade  during  the  campaign,  gave  the  late  Captain  Sir  Basil 
Liddell  Hart  a number  of  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  German  armored  forces 
in  this  and  other  offensive  campaigns  which  took  place  during  the  early  years  of 
World  War  II.  These  included  the  need  for  divisional  and  corps  commanders  to 
be  present  at  the  forward  edge  of  bathe  battle;  air  superiority  and  close 
cooperation  with  the  air  arm;  concentration  of  strength  at  the  point  selected  for 
the  breakthrough;  exploitation  by  road  during  the  hours  of  darkness;  an  organic 
fuel  supply  adequate  for  90-125  miles  (150-200  kilometers),  which  could  be 
supplemented  by  paradrop  of  the  need  arose;  three  days  rations  carried  aboard 
the  tanks,  three  more  with  the  regimental  supply  echelon  and  three  more  with  the 
division  column.  "28 
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Pile-on.  "Changing  strategy  on  both  sides  increased  the  use  of  all  armored  units, 
especially  armored  cavalry.  The  ability  to  move  men  and  vehicles  rapidly  into 
battle  was  ideal  for  small,  widely  separated,  independent  engagements.  Cavalry 
could  move  quickly  and  bring  heavy  firepower  to  bear  at  critical  points.  Once  the 
enemy  was  located  and  the  cavalry  unit  engaged,  reinforcements  were 
immediately  sent  in  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  escaping,  then  maximum 
firepower  was  brought  to  bear.  Rapid  reinforcement  of  a unit  in  combat  was 
nicknamed  ‘pile-on’  ."29 


Jungle/Mountain  Environment.  "One  half  of  Vietnam  is  mountainous. 
Recalling  the  impassable  mountains  of  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Korea, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  that  armored  vehicles  had  in  operating  in  both  places, 
many  planners  concluded  that  Vietnam’s  mountains  were  probably  at  least  as 
rugged  as  those  of  Korea  and  were  covered  with  jungle  as  thick  on  the  Pacific 
Islands.  These  assumptions  were  taken  as  additional  evidence  that  armored 
vehicles  had  no  place  in  Vietnam. 


In  1954  General  Westmoreland  attended  a Pentagon  staff  briefing  on  Vietnam 
that  strongly  influenced  senior  staff  officers.  In  luly  1965  at  a similar  briefing 
when  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  was  present  a general  officer  stated  that  tanks  were 
not  needed  in  Vietnam.  "30 


"Of  more  importance  was  the  fact  that  a large  armored  force  had  successfully 
invaded  a Viet  Cong  jungle  stronghold,  forcing  the  enemy  to  move  his  base 
camps.  The  myth  that  armor  could  not  be  used  in  the  jungle  had  been  destroyed, 
and  for  that  alone  CIRCLE  PINES  will  remain  significant.  "31 


"Operating  in  country  long  thought  to  be  impenetrable  to  armored  vehicles,  the 
combined  arms  team,  designated  Task  Force  Remagen,  demonstrated  again  the 
advantage  of  mechanized  forces.  "32 


Mechanized  Cavalry  Group  (Offensive)  3d  Cavalry  Group:  Pursuit  from 
LEINBERG  to  REGENBTJRG.  Preceding  XX  Corps,  to  Seize  Crossings  over 
Danube,  22-24  April  1945  (see  Figure  5-59)  "On  21  April  1945,  the  3d  Cavalry 
Group,  composed  of  the  3d  and  43d  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadrons,  was 
disposed  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch.  The  mission  then  assigned  to 
XX  Corps,  to  which  the  group  was  attached,  was,  commencing  early  22  April,  to 
advance  southeast  in  assigned  zone,  to  make  contact  with  Soviet  Army  troops, 
reported  moving  west  from  VIENNA  (XX4090).  The  3d  Cavalry  Group,  with 
Companies  A and  C,  811th  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion  (SP),  Company  A,  245th 
Engineer  (C)  Battalion,  and  the  5th  Ranger  Battalion,  attached,  and  with  the 
274th  Armored  Field  Artillery  Battalion  in  directr  support,  was  given  the  mission 
to  pursue  vigorously  the  routed  German  forces,  southeast  to  REGENSBURG 
(WU1856),  and  to  seize  and  hold  the  bridges  across  the  DANUBE  River,  in  the 
corps  zone.  The  group  was  to  be  followed  by  the  65th  and  71st  Infantry 
Divisions,  advancing  abreast,  the  65th  Infantry  Division  on  the  right. 
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Figure  5-59.  3d  Cavalry  Group  pursuit  operations. 
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The  group  commander  decided  to  move  with  squadrons  abreast,  the  43d  on  the 
right.  The  VILS  River  was  to  become  the  boundary  between  squadrons,  when 
that  stream  had  been  reached.  Isolated  enemy  centers  of  resistance  were  to  be 
reported  and  by-passed,  and  organized  enemy  defensive  positions  were  to  be 
developed.  The  43d  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  with  three  companies  of 
the  5th  Ranger  Battalion,  Company  C,  811th  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion  (SP),  and 
one  platoon  of  Company  A,  245th  Engineers  (C)  Battalion  attached,  and  with 
one  battery  of  the  274th  Armored  Field  Artillery  Battalion  in  direct  support,  was 
to  pursue  in  its  zone,  maintaining  contact  with  the  65th  Infantry  division  which 
was  to  follow.  The  3d  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  on  the  left,  with  the 
5th  Ranger  Battalion  (less  three  companies),  Company  A,  811th  Tank  Destroyer 
Battalion  (SP),  and  Company  A (less  one  platoon)  245th  Engineer  (C)  Battalion, 
attached,  and  with  the  274th  Armored  Field  Artillery  Battalion  (less  one  battery) 
in  direct  support,  was  to  pursue  in  its  zone  and  to  maintain  contact  with  the  71st 
Infantry  Division,  following  in  its  rear,  and  to  seize  and  hold  all  bridges  over  the 
NAAB  River  found  intact.  Group  headquarters  was  to  move  with  the  west 
column. 


At  0600  hours  on  22  April,  the  advance  was  commenced.  The  weather  was 
cloudy  and  cold,  and  there  was  rain  and  snow.  The  terrain  was  found  to  be 
mountainous  and  wooded,  and  the  roads  muddy  and  occasionally,  although 
shown  on  the  map  nonexistent.  The  advance  was  opposed  by  road  blocks  and 
minefields,  a great  many  of  which  were  defended  by  small  arms  and  automatic 
weapons  and  in  some  instances  were  supported  by  the  antitank  fire  of  20  mm  and 
88  mm  guns. 


The  43d  cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron  encountered  one  organized  enemy 
defensive  position,  which  it  developed  and  penetrated.  The  same  squadron 
overran  a German  Stalag  and  released  over  2,000  Allied  prisoners  of  war.  The  3d 
Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron  seized  a bridge  across  the  NAAB  River  and 
held  it  until  the  infantry  came  up  and  relieved  it,  24  hours  later.  By  the  afternoon 
of  the  third  day,  both  squadrons  had  reached  their  objective,  the  DANUBE  River. 
Approximately  2,000  prisoners  of  war  had  been  taken  and  an  unknown  number 
of  casualties  inflicted  on  the  enemy. 


The  following  were  the  principle  results  of  this  operation:  the  enemy  was  routed 
before  he  could  organize  a defensive  stand  north  of  the  DANUBE;  the  seizure  of 
the  bridge  across  NAAB  River  assisted  the  advance  on  the  left  division;  the 
operation  set  the  stage  for  XX  Corps’  assault  on  REGENBURG.  "33 
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Chapter  6 

DEFENSIVE 

OPERATIONS 


Section  I.  Summary  of  Fundamentals  and 
Defensive  Framework 

FUNDAMENTALS 

Preparation.  Use  all  available  time  to  prepare  fighting  positions  and  obstacles, 
rehearse  counterattacks,  and  plan  FS  and  CSS  operations  in  detail. 

Disruption.  The  defender  must  slow  the  enemy  attack,  disrupt  its  mass,  and 
break  up  the  mutual  support  between  the  attacker’s  combat  and  CS  elements. 
Force  the  attacker  to  fight  in  more  than  one  direction  at  once  by  attacking  his 
flanks  and  rear. 

Concentration.  The  defender  must  rapidly  concentrate  forces  and  mass  combat 
power  to  defeat  the  attacker,  then  disperse  and  prepare  to  concentrate  again. 

Flexibility.  Commanders  designate  reserves  and  deploy  forces  and  logistic 
resources  in  depth  to  ensure  continuous  operations  and  to  provide  options  for  the 
defender  if  forward  positions  are  penetrated. 
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FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  DEFENSE 

The  framework  within  which  the  corps  defends  is  organized  into  five  elements 
(see  Figure  6-1). 


Figure  6-1.  Organization  of  the  corps  defensive  battlefield. 


Deep  Operations.  Deep  operations  are  normally  conducted  by  corps  and 
division  commanders  using  indirect  fires,  EW,  air  interdiction.  Army  aviation, 
deception,  and  ground  maneuver  forces. 

Security  Force  Operations.  The  ACR  is  the  primary  force  for  the  conduct  of 
operations  in  the  corps  security  area. 
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Close  Operations.  This  is  the  critical  area  for  the  defeat  of  assaulting  enemy 
forces.  Brigade  commanders  fight  the  MBA;  division  and  corps  commanders 
synchronize  and  integrate  the  fight. 
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Reserve  Operations.  Reserves  provide  flexibility  to  the  defending  force,  and 
allow  it  to  seize  the  initiative  through  offensive  action.  The  reserve  can  expect  to 
perform  one  or  more  of  the  following  missions: 

* Counterattack. 

Z Spoiling  attack. 

Z Block  fix,  or  contain. 

Reinforce. 

The  regiment  and  squadron  reserves  are  most  often  used  in  the  counterattack 
role.  The  regiment  may  also  serve  as  the  corps  reserve  force. 

Rear  Operations.  Rear  operations  are  conducted  to  assure  freedom  of  maneuver 
and  sustainment  of  the  main  effort. 


Section  II.  Techniques 

REVERSE  SLOPE 


The  reverse  slope  defense  uses  the  topographical  crest  to  mask  the  defender  from 
supporting  direct  fire  and  observation  of  the  attacker.  It  also  provides  some 
protection  from  enemy  indirect  fires.  A squadron  will  rarely  conduct  a reverse 
slope  defense  along  its  entire  front.  However,  there  may  be  situations  where 
subordinate  units  or  weapons  systems  may  be  employed  on  the  reverse  slope 
Reverse  slope  defense  may  be  used — 

• When  the  forward  slope  is  made  untenable  by  enemy  fire. 

• When  the  terrain  on  the  reverse  slope  affords  better  or  equal  fields  of  fire 
than  the  forward  slope. 

• When  the  possession  of  the  forward  slope  is  not  essential  for  observation 
of  the  enemy. 

Z To  surprise  the  enemy  and  deceive  him  as  to  the  location  of  the  main 
defensive  positions. 

Z When  time  to  prepare  defensive  positions  is  limited. 

Z To  deny  the  enemy  observation  of  fires  onto  the  defensive  position  and  to 
facilitate  resupply. 
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When  planning  to  conduct  a reverse  slope  defense,  consider  the  following: 

Z The  key  to  successful  reverse  slope  defense  is  control  of  the  crest  by  fires 
and  use  of  obstacles.  A reverse  slope  position  requires  good  fields  of  fire  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill  and,  if  possible,  to  the  forward  slope  of  adjacent  reverse 
slope  positions.  The  result  is  surprise,  isolation,  and  defeat  of  a manageable 
portion  of  the  attacker’s  force  (see  Figure  6-2). 

* Use  reverse  slope  defense  to  to  isolate  the  lead  echelon  of  fast  moving 
mechanized  forces  from  follow-on  forces.  This  disrupts  the  attackers  use  of 
combined  arms,  and  eliminates  direct  fire  from  the  second-echelon  units. 

* Plan  artillery  and  mortar  fires  on  the  crest.  Smoke  is  effective  in  confusing 
the  enemy  and  degrading  his  direct-fire  weapons. 

* OPs  must  be  established  on  the  forward  slope,  to  provide  long-range 
observation.  Include  observers  from  the  FIST.  If  the  situation  permits,  a 
security  element  may  be  established  to  engage  the  enemy  on  the  forward 
slope,  to  delay  and  disorganize  his  attack.  The  security  element  should  be 
strong  enough  to  strip  away  the  enemy  reconnaissance  elements  and  force 
him  to  deploy  to  assault  the  forward  slope. 

* Establish  EAs  into  which  the  enemy  will  move  immediately  after  reaching 
the  crest  of  the  hill  or  ridgeline 

* Reserve  or  overwatching  forces  may  be  on  the  military  crest  of  the  next 
high  ground  to  the  rear  if  it  is  within  range. 


Figure  6-2.  Mutually  supporting  reverse  slope  positions. 
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Figures  6-3  and  6-4  show  sample  reverse  slope  positioning  of  weapons  systems 
and  integration  of  reverse  slope  and  forward  slope  defenses. 


Figure  6-3.  Reverse  slope  weapons  positioning. 


Figure  6-4.  Integration  of  reverse  and  forward  slope  positions. 
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FIRE  CONTROL  MEASURES 

Fire  control  measures  are  used  to  assist  the  SCOs  and  RCOs  to  mass  all  available 
fires  on  the  enemy,  and  to  aid  in  assuring  adequate  sector  coverage.  However, 
fire  control  measures  are  useless  weapon  systems  if  they  are  not  positioned 
correctly.  Leaders  at  all  levels  must  ensure  that  their  weapons  are  sited  so  that 
they  can  engage  targets  in  their  area  of  responsibility.  The  following  paragraphs 
describe  techniques  for  controlling  fires. 

TRPs.  Used  for  identifying  targets  and  controlling  direct  and  indirect  fires.  TRPs 
allow  for  the  rapid  massing  or  distribution  of  fires.  TRPs  must  be  designated  as 
targets  by  the  commander  and  assigned  target  numbers  by  the  FSO  to  be  used  to 
control  indirect  fires. 

EAs.  EAs  are  areas  that  the  commander  plans  to  destroy  the  enemy  with  massed 
fires.  Plan  EAs  in  locations  where  enemy  can  be  made  to  mass  and  provide  a 
lucrative  target. 

Trigger  Lines  or  Points.  Trigger  lines  or  points  are  related  to  terrain,  obstacles, 
or  weapons  capabilities.  Units  or  weapons  systems  initiate  fires  when  the  enemy 
crosses  the  trigger  line  or  point.  Trigger  lines  or  points  are  effective  for  achieving 
surprise,  conducting  ambushes,  or  initiating  EA  fires. 

Sector  of  Fire.  A specific  area  assigned  to  a unit  or  weapons  system.  Units 
should  be  assigned  a primary  and  an  on  order  or  secondary  sector.  Sectors  are 
delineated  by  TRPs,  and  are  not  restrictive. 

Engagement  Priority.  Designed  to  ensure  high-priority  targets  are  engaged  first 
and  with  the  appropriate  weapon  system.  Normally,  the  most  dangerous  targets 
are  engaged  first. 


RESERVE  OPERATIONS 

Timely  commitment  of  the  reserve  is  key  to  successful  defensive  operations. 
Reserves  are  retained  at  regiment  and  squadron  level.  The  reserve  force 
commander  should  always  plan  and  prepare  to  conduct  contingency  missions  in 
the  MBA  or  rear  area. 


Counterattack.  Counterattacks  are  planned  and  conducted  as  hasty  attacks  (see 


Chapter  5).|  Basic  planning  considerations  for  conduct  of  counterattacks 
include — 


* Plan  more  than  one  counterattack  option. 

• Rehearse  the  movement  of  the  counterattack  force  on  each  axis  of  attack. 
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* Weight  the  counterattack  with  all  available  FS.  Once  committed,  it  is  the 
main  effort. 

* Plan  to  attack  the  enemy  flank  and  rear. 

Z Finish  quickly,  before  subsequent  echelons  close. 


Command  and  control  of  the  counterattack  is  critical.  The  decision  to  commit  the 
counterattack  force  must  be  made  in  time  to  give  the  force  time  to  react. 
Following  are  some  techniques  for  command  and  control. 


Trigger  line/DP.  The  commitment  of  the  reserve  force  is  event  driven  DPs  for  the 
commitment  of  the  reserve  are  developed  during  the  IPB  process  (set  Chapter  2). 


BPs.  The  commander  may  designate  on  order  BPs  for  the  counterattack  force, 
from  which  it  can  conduct  counterattacks  by  fire.  This  enhances  the  control  of 
the  counterattack. 


Fire  coordination  measures.  Fire  coordination  measures  for  direct  and  indirect 
fires  are  established. 

Z Indirect  fires.  Establish  a restricted  fire  area  (RFA)  around  the  axis  of  the 
counterattack  force,  and  any  BPs  designated  for  the  force.  Plan  indirect 
fires  on  the  flanks  of  the  counterattack  force,  on  the  objective,  and  beyond 
the  objective  to  separate  enemy  echelons.  Available  CAS  may  be 
integrated  into  the  counterattack. 

* Direct  fires.  Designating  an  EA  is  the  most  effective  means  to  quickly 
mass  direct  fires.  Limits  may  be  established  using  TRPs. 


Recognition  signals.  Establish  clear  recognition  signals  to  prevent  fratricide, 
especially  if  CAS  is  integrated  into  the  attack. 


Remain  flexible.  Counterattacks  seldom  go  off  exactly  as  planned.  Planning  and 
control  measures  must  be  flexible  enough  to  respond  to  battlefield  contingencies. 


Spoiling  Attack.  Planning  considerations  for  a spoiling  attack  include — 

Z The  attack  is  force  oriented,  not  terrain  oriented.  Once  committed,  the 
spoiling  attack  becomes  the  main  effort. 

Z A spoiling  attack  is  planned  and  conducted  similar  to  a raid,  with  the 
exception  that  the  force  conducting  the  spoiling  attack  may  or  may  not 
return  to  friendly  lines. 
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Z The  payoff  must  justify  the  risk  involved  in  this  type  of  attack.  You  must 
have  reliable  knowledge  of  the  location  and  disposition  of  the  attack 
objective.  The  target  unit  must  be  vital  to  the  success  of  the  enemy  attack 
(CP,  reserve,  artillery  group).  Spoiling  attacks  are  not  conducted  if  the  loss 
of  the  force  conducting  the  attack  jeopardizes  the  ability  of  the  command 
to  accomplish  its  mission. 

Z There  is  a very  short  window  of  opportunity  for  this  type  of  attack,  so  it 
must  be  executed  quickly.  The  smaller  the  force  conducting  the  spoiling 
attack,  the  more  agile  it  will  be.  The  force  conducting  the  attack  should 
have  mobility  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  enemy. 


Situations  where  a spoiling  attack  may  be  effective  are — 

Z Attack  against  an  enemy  reserve  force  before  it  can  be  committed,  when 
still  in  column. 

* Attack  against  enemy  still  in  an  assembly  area  who  is  concentrating  for  an 
attack. 

* Attack  against  an  enemy  which  has  temporarily  halted. 

* Attack  against  enemy  artillery. 


Block,  Fix,  or  Contain.  These  missions  are  normally  conducted  as  contingencies 
and  are  not  planned  in  great  detail  in  advance.  Normally,  a reserve  force 
conducting  this  mission  will  occupy  hasty  BPs  to  block,  fix,  or  contain  an  enemy 
force  within  a portion  of  the  battlefield,  while  other  forces  maneuver  to  destroy 
it. 


Planning  considerations  for  a counterattack  apply  to  this  type  of  mission, 
particularly  important  considertions  are — 

Z Choice  of  blocking  position.  Use  natural  or  man-made  obstacles  if  possible 
to  assist  in  containing  the  enemy  force.  The  position  chosen  must  block  the 
enemy. 

Z Coordination  of  fires;  direct  and  indirect.  A RFA  is  established  around  the 
blocking  position,  and  a hasty  EA  established  for  the  massing  of  fires  on 
the  enemy  force. 

Z Designate  additional  forces  to  attack  and  destroy  the  enemy,  and  quickly 
move  them  into  a position  to  engage  the  enemy  flank  and  rear.  Air  cavalry 
is  effective  in  this  role. 
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Figure  6-5  shows  a tank  company  blocking  an  enemy  penetration  while  a cavalry 
troop  (-)  and  ACT  maneuver  to  destroy  it. 


Reinforce.  In  this  mission,  reserve  forces  are  committed  to  reinforce  units  that 
have  sustained  heavy  losses  or  to  strengthen  defenses  in  a critical  portion  of  the 
battlefield.  The  planning  considerations  are  similar  to  those  for  the  conduct  of  a 


relief  in  place!  (Chapter  7) 
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Figure  6-6  shows  a tank  company  being  committed  to  reinforce  a squadron 
defense  in  sector. 


Figure  6-6.  Reserve  force  committed  to  reinforce  the  defense. 


STAY  BEHIND/HIDE  FORCES 

The  purpose  of  stay  behind/hide  forces  is  to  surprise,  counterattack,  defeat,  and 
confuse  the  enemy  by  striking  his  flank  or  rear.  Hide  forces  may  attack  enemy 
combat,  command  and  control,  CS,  or  CSS  elements.  This  is  a high-risk 
operation  and  should  not  be  considered  lightly. 
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stay-behind  mission,  or  units  which  are  inadvertently  bypassed  may  take 
advantage  of  then  position  to  attack  the  enemy  real-. 
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Success  of  the  stay  behind  operation  hinges  upon — 

Z Enemy  desire  to  maintain  high  rate  of  advance  with  his  first  echelon. 

* The  squadron’s  or  regiment’s  ability  to  create  a break  between  attacking 
enemy  echelons. 

Z Maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  force  and  achieving  surprise  by  remaining 
undetected. 


Planning  considerations  for  a stay-behind  force  include — 

• A stay-behind  force  may  or  may  not  participate  in  some  MBA  fighting. 

* The  target  force  must  be  identified  and  be  a high-payoff  target. 

ZThe  stay-behind  force  must  avoid  detection,  and  avoid  being  bottled  up. 
The  larger  the  stay-behind  force,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  hide  the 
force/avoid  detection.  Plan  for  conduct  of  breakout  and  linkup  with  the 
main  body.  Scouts  which  remain  in  depth  may  be  placed  OPCON  to  the 
stay-behind  force  for  movement  back  to  friendly  lines. 

* Some  kind  of  key  to  initiate  the  attack  such  as  batlle  handoff  with  stay 
behind  OPs. 

* Designate  artillery  to  fire  in  support  of  stay-behind  forces.  Use  restrictive 
fire  control  measures  such  as  establish  a no-fire  area  on  stay  behind  unit 
position. 

• CS  and  CSS  assets  with  the  stay-behind  force  should  be  a minimum. 
Wheeled  vehicles  should  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

• Return  routes  for  the  stay-behind  force  must  be  the  best  covered  and 
concealed  routes  available.  Designate  rally  points  for  the  stay-behind  force. 
Also  plan  subsequent  BPs  for  the  stay-behind  force  back  to  the  SP  of  their 
passsage  lane.  Plan  multiple  routes,  but  use  only  one. 

Z Signals  security  (SIGSEC)  must  be  adhered  to.  Use  wire  in  the  hide 
position  and  maintain  radio-listening  silence. 


Phases  of  the  stay-behind  force  operation  are- 

• Initial  defense  as  part  of  the  MBA  (if  applicable).  Could  be  by  plan  or  a 
unit  that  is  bypassed. 

Z Avoid  detection/perimeler  defense. 

Z Breakout  and  attack. 

* Linkup  with  parent  unit. 
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Figure  6-7  shows  a tank  company  in  a stay-behind  role  performing  a 
counterattack  against  the  command  and  control,  CS,  and  CSS  elements  of  an 
attacking  MRR. 


Figure  6-7.  Stay-behind  force  conducting  an  attack. 
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DEFENSIVE  BATTLE  DEPLOYMENTS 


Many  defensive  deployments  can  be  utilized  by  the  squadron  or  regiment.  The 
RCO  will  normally  assign  his  squadrons  sectors  to  defend.  The  regimental  sector 
is  normally  too  wide  to  do  otherwise.  He  may  assign  a BP  to  a squadron  or  an 
attached  battalion  task  force  if  there  is  a key  piece  of  terrain  in  which  he  feels  is 
vital  to  control.  At  squadron  level,  the  commander  has  the  flexibility  to  assign 
subordinate  troops  sectors  or  BPs,  based  on  METT-T  factors.  The  following  are 


several  example  squadron  deployments  for  the  defense  (see|  Figure  6-8) 


Vee.  This  deployment  is  effective  when  the  terrain  allows  for  the  massing  of 
squadron  fires  in  a kill  zone.  The  reserve  force’s  primary  mission  is 
counterattack,  while  the  second-echelon  troop  provides  extra  depth  to  the 
defense. 


Wedge.  This  deployment  is  effective  in  a relatively  narrow  sector  with  one  or 
two  main  avenues  of  approach,  but  where  the  squadron  cannot  effectively  mass 
all  of  it  fires.  The  reserve  may  counterattack  or  be  used  to  reinforce  the  defense. 
The  lead  troop  performs  counterreconnaissance,  and  determines  the  direction  of 
the  main  attack,  in  conjunction  with  any  OPCON  air  cavalry. 


Box.  This  technique  is  effective  in  a datively  narrow  sector  with  limited 
maneuver  space.  The  squadron  relies  on  the  depth  of  the  defense  to  destroy  the 
attacker.  This  technique  is  more  effective  if  the  terrain  allows  for  some  massing 
of  direct  fires.  Air  cavalry  can  be  used  to  screen  forward  or  to  rapidly  reinforce 
or  counterattack. 


Line.  This  deployment  is  effective  in  compartmented  terrain  with  limited 
avenues  of  approach,  and  little  cross  compartment  maneuverability,  or  if  the 
enemy  situation  is  very  vague.  The  tank  company  provides  depth  to  the  defense. 
In  compartmented  terrain,  the  mobility  advantage  of  air  cavalry  makes  it  very 
effective  for  conducting  counterattacks.  The  tank  company  provides  depth  to  the 
defense. 


Tee.  This  technique  is  effective  in  very  open  terrain  and  provides  maximum 
flexibility  to  the  SCO.  Air  cavalry  screens  forward  to  identify  the  enemy’s  main 
attack.  Reserve  forces  then  quickly  maneuver  to  counterattack  the  enemy  or  to 
assist  in  blocking  his  main  effort. 
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Figure  6-8.  Defensive  deployments. 
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HASTY  VERSUS  DELIBERATE  DEFENSE 

Figure  6-9  summarizes  the  key  actions  associated  with  each  type  of  defense. 


WORK 

DELIBERATE  DEFENSE 

HASTY  DEFENSE 

Leaders 

reconnaissance. 

Physical  reconnaissance  by  CO, 
XO,  platoon  leaders  FSO. 

Map  reconnaissance 

Chemical 

reconnaissance. 

Troop  quartering  party 
(chemical  detection  team). 

Platoon  chemical 
detection  teams. 

Security. 

Set  Pit  security  force  with 
reconnaissance/quartering  party. 

Platoon  OPs. 

Occupation 
of  initial 
positions. 

Troop  quartering  party 
(platoon  guides). 

Platoon  leaders  using 
visual  signals 

messengers,  and  FM  radio. 

Establish 

communications. 

Troop  wire  net  established. 

FM  radio/messengers 

Confirm 
fields  of  fire. 

Platoon  fire  plan  confirmed  and 
sent  to  troop  commander. 

Sectors  of  fire  assigned  and 
confirmed  using  cardinal 
direction  clock  method,  TIRS, 
and  other  existing  graphics. 

Battlefield 

preparations. 

Preparations  of  positions, 
obstacles,  and  routes 
IAW  OPORD  or  SOP. 

Preparation  of  positions  and 
obstacles  IAW  SOP  as  time 
permits. 

CSS. 

Resupply  and  prestock  Class  III 
and  V.  Service  station  and 
tailgate  techniques  can  be  used. 

Use  service  station  resupply 

technique  to  accomplish 

resupply  as  time  permits  and  the  enemy 

situation  permits. 

Crew  rest. 

Commander  determines 
stand  to  times  and 
REDCON  status.  Platoons 
establish  sleep  plane  IAW 
REDCON  status. 

Governed  by  SOP.  Commander  determines 
current  REDCON  status  and  level  of  alert. 

Coordinate  with 
higher,  adjacent, 
and  supporting 
units. 

Extensive  face-to-face 
coordination  IAW  SOP  and  OPORD. 

Z Confirmation  of  fire  plans. 

Z Coordination  of  flanks. 

Z Obstacle  coordination  (handover, 
execution,  positioning). 

Z Indirect  fire  planning. 

Z Passage  of  lines. 

Coordination  via  available 
communications  means 
(radio/messenger) 

IAW  SOP  as  time  permits. 

Figure  6-9.  Hasty  versus  deliberate  preparation. 
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BATTLEFIELD  CONDITIONS 

In  limited  visibility,  the  same  considerations  apply  as  in  security  missions. 

Additional  considerations  include — 

Z Counterattacks  must  be  rehearsed.  Counterattack  by  fire  is  preferable  to 
one  by  fire  and  movement.  Keep  all  counterattack  plans  simple. 

* Occupy  limited  visibility  positions  after  end  evening  nautical  twilight 
(EENT). 

Z Engagement  and  disengagement  criteria  must  be  flexible  enough  to  allow 
for  execution  in  the  absence  of  orders.  Use  event  oriented  criteria. 

* Use  of  smoke  will  further  degrade  the  enemy’s  acquisition  capability. 

* Adverse  weather  and  obscurants  degrades  aviation  and  weapon  systems. 

Z Psychological  operations  loudspeaker  operations  that  simulate  vehicle 
movement  to  support  the  deception  plan  can  be  employed  with  exceptional 
effectiveness  during  periods  of  limited  visibility. 

NBC.  The  same  consideration  apply  as  in  security  missions. 

Additional  considerations  include — 

Z Implement  continuous  monitoring  and  avoid  contaminated  areas  if  at  all 
possible. 

Z Locate  sites  for  equipment  decontamination  and  clothing  exchange.  Plan 
for  the  conduct  of  decontamination  operations. 

* Integrate  the  use  of  smoke  into  the  defensive  plan,  and  be  prepared  to 
transition  to  limited  visibility  positions  if  necessary. 

BATTLEFIELD  ENVIRONMENT 

BUAs.  BUAs  add  strength  to  the  defense  by  providing  covered  and  concealed 

positions  as  well  as  restricting  the  attacker’s  mobility  and  observation. 

Considerations  for  incorporating  BUAs  into  the  unit  defensive  scheme  include — 

* Use  BUAs  to  canalize  enemy  into  kill  zones  or  into  positions  we  can 
counterattack/ambush  him. 

* Defend  critical  BUAs  with  infantry. 

* Just  a few  obstacles  can  be  very  effective  in  a BUA. 

* Maintain  a strong  mobile  reserve  which  operates  around  the  perimeter  of 
the  BUA. 

* Ensure  that  the  RCO’ s policy  regarding  civilian  population  disposition 
(such  as  evacuation,  stay  in  place)  is  understood  and  communicated  to  the 
civilian  population  to  reduce  displayed  civilian  interference  with  military 
operations.  The  RS5  may  require  additional  civil  affairs  and  psychological 
operations  assets  to  support  the  ACR  mission. 
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Figure  6-10  shows  an  example  of  a squadron  defense  in  sector  incorporating 
BUAs. 
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Dense  Forest.  Dense  forest  is  characterized  by  short-range  engagements,  limited 
visibility  and  fields  of  fire,  and  limited  off  road  vehicular  movement.  Normally, 
the  regiment  or  squadron  does  not  defend  dense  forests,  but  incorporates  them 
into  the  overall  defensive  scheme. 

* Use  infantry  to  defend  the  area  if  it  must  be  held.  Use  armor  forces  to 
augment  the  firepower  of  the  defense. 

Z Take  advantage  of  disorganized  enemy  forces,  or  enemy  restricted  to 
roads/trails,  to  create  ambush  opportunities. 

Z Obstacles  are  effective  in  delaying  enemy  mechanized  forces. 

Use  dense  forests  to  deny  the  enemy  a movement  corridor. 

Z Clear  fields  of  fire  long-range  weapons  as  the  situation  permits. 

Jungle.  Many  of  the  same  techniques  apply  to  jungle  operations  as  to  operations 
in  dense  forests.  Additional  considerations  for  defensive  operations  in  the  jungle 
include — 

Z Position  tanks  to — 

- Block  possible  armor  avenues  of  approach. 

- Move  quickly  to  fill  gaps  in  the  defense. 

- Provide  antiarmor  fire. 

Z Counterattacks  by  armor  are  not  as  swift  and  deep  in  jungle  operations,  but 
can  be  very  effective  given  adequate  trafficability  Use  tanks  in  the 
counterattack  to  rapidly  close  with  the  enemy  and  overrun  him.  Infantry 
should  lead,  followed  very  closely  by  armored  forces.  Once  the  enemy  is 
identified,  the  armored  forces  quickly  close  with  the  enemy  and  provide 
support  to  the  infantry. 

Z Tanks  are  vulnerable  to  infiltrators  in  jungle  operations. 

Emphasize  all-around  security.  The  key  to  overcoming  armor’s  limitations  in 
jungle  operations  are — 

* Know  the  terrain  and  avoid  areas  which  are  obviously  impassable. 

Z Know  the  weather. 

Z Move  dismounts  in  front  of  armor  on  unfamiliar/heavily  vegetated  terrain. 

Mountains.  The  same  considerations  apply  as  in  the  conduct  of  defensive 
security  missions  in  mountainous  terrain. 

Desert.  When  conducting  defensive  operations  in  a desert  environment,  retention 
of  terrain  normally  makes  little  difference  in  the  outcome  of  the  battle. 
Destruction  of  enemy  forces  is  the  primary  focus.  There  are  some  instances 
where  it  is  necessary  to  reatin  important  terrain.  For  example — 

Z Man-made  features  such  as  ports,  key  logistics  installations,  road  and  rail 
networks,  water  pumping  stations,  airfields  and  wells. 
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Z Natural  features,  such  as  mountain  passes  or  an  occasional  piece  of 
dominating  ground. 

Z Tactical  terrain,  which  need  not  be  a major  feature,  but  one  whose  loss  will 
inhibit  the  force  in  some  manner,  or  provide  the  attacker  with  an 
advantage. 


A defense  of  aggressive  maneuver  at  all  levels  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  large 
numbers  of  enemy  without  being  destroyed  in  the  process.  If  the  defending  force 
remains  static  or  immobile,  it  will  almost  certainly  be  outflanked  and  either 
bypassed  or  destroyed.  To  fight  this  type  of  defense,  the  following  planning 
factors  are  key: 

* A strong  security  force  is  necessary  to  identify  the  enemy  main  effort. 

* Once  the  enemy’s  main  effort  is  identified,  the  defending  force  must 
maneuver  to  concentrate  superior  combat  power  against  it,  while 
performing  economy-of-force  operations  against  supporting  attacks. 
Forward  units  block  the  enemy  and  canalize  him  into  avenues  where  he 
can  be  engaged  in  the  flank  or  rear.  Reserve  forces  then  counterattack  by 
fire  or  fire  and  maneuver  to  destroy  remaining  enemy  forces. 

Z Make  use  of  all  available  natural  obstacles  and  reinforce  them  with 
man-made  obstacles.  Man-made  obstacles  must  be  large  enough  so  that 
they  are  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  bypass  and  must  be  employed  in  depth. 

Z Tailor  the  reserve  force  to  the  situation.  It  may  be  necessary  to  retain  a 
large  reserve  initially.  Generally,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  a large  reserve  in 
desert  environments,  and  it  is  desirable  for  that  reserve  to  have  a mobility 
advantage  over  the  enemy. 

Z Mutual  support  between  units  is  normally  a factor  of  time  as  opposed  to 
weapons  range.  A key  consideration  in  developing  the  defensive  plan  must 
be  the  movement  time  of  reserve  forces  to  critical  points  of  the  battle  area. 

* Lack  of  concealment,  especially  from  the  air,  prohibits  units  from 
occupying  firing  positions  until  just  before  engaging  the  enemy.  Plan  for 
frequent  displacement  between  BPs. 

* Make  extensive  use  of  security  forces  to  prevent  enemy  infiltrtion 
Emphasize  all-around  security  and  constant  patrolling. 


A desert  defensive  scenario  is  described  on  page  6-18 


Cold  Weather.  The  same  considerations  apply  as  in  the  conduct  of  security 
missions  (see  Chapter  4)  Additional  considerations  include — 

Z Frozen  ground  may  make  it  very  difficult  to  construct  fighting  positions. 


* Freshly  turned  earth  from  fighting  positions  is  very  visible  against  snow, 
so  camouflage  all  excavations. 


* Personnel  occupying  fighting  positions  for  extended  periods  are  very 
vulnerable  to  cold  weather  injuries. 
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Section  III.  Examples 

DEFEND  IN  SECTOR 


Defend  in  sector  may  be  utilized  in  the  MBA  or  the  security  area. 


Battlefield  Operating  Systems. 


Intelligence.  The  S2  and  S3  perform  defensive  IPB  (see  Chapter  2' , and 
concentrate  on  identifying  possible  primary  and  secondary  enemy  avenues  of 
approach/mobility  corridors,  and  key/decisive  terrain. 


MI  Company.  The  employment  of  the  CEWI  Company  assets  is  much  the  same 
as  in  the  conduct  of  security  missions. 

Z C&J.  C&J  assets  are  deployed  well  forward,  and  locate  and  jam  nets  as 
directed  by  the  RCO.  Normally,  the  priority  is  to  locate  enemy 
reconnaissance,  command  and  control,  and  artillery  nets.  An  effective 
technique  is  to  use  these  assets  jam  critical  enemy  reconnaissance  nets 
initially,  and  then  jam  command  and  control  nets  at  a critical  point  of  the 
battle.  Remember,  jammers  give  off  a strong  electromagnetic  signature. 

* Surveillance.  Deploy  GSRs  well  forward  along  suspected  enemy  avenues 
of  approach.  GSRs  are  used  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  a defensive 
covering  force. 

Z Might  platoon  (OPCON).  Again,  the  flight  platoon  is  employed  much  the 
same  as  in  a defensive  covering  force. 

• Operations  support  platoon.  Interrogation  teams  may  be  placed  in  direct 
support  of  squadrons,  while  the  Cl  team  normally  operates  in  general 
support  of  the  regiment. 


Corps  assets.  Corps  assets  assist  the  regiment  in  locating  enemy  second-echelon 
forces.  This  is  especially  critical  if  the  regiment  is  employing  stay-behind  forces. 
The  RS2  must  continuously  pull  as  much  enemy  information  from  the  corps  as 
possible. 


Maneuver.  The  RCO  will  normally  assign  each  squadron  a sector  to  defend 
while  SCOs  may  assign  their  subordinate  troops  sectors  or  BPs|  Figure  6-11 
summarizes  considerations  for  assigning  a unit  a sector  or  BP  in  the  defense. 
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FACTOR 

BATTLE  POSITION 

SECTOR 

Avenues  of  approach. 

Well  defined;  enemy 
can  be  canalized. 

Multiple  avenues 
prohibit  concentration. 

Terrain. 

Dominates  avenues  of 
approach. 

Dominating  terrain  not 
available. 

Area  of  operations. 

Narrow. 

Wide. 

Mutual  support. 

Achievable. 

Cannot  be  achieved. 

Squadron 

commander’s  ability  to 
see\control. 

Good. 

Degraded. 

Enemy  situation. 

Known/clear. 

Unknown/unclear/ 

vague. 

Mission. 

Hold  terrain. 

Economy  of  force. 

Troops  available. 

Attached  infantry. 

Pure  or  attached 
armor. 

Figure  6-11.  Defensive  positioning  considerations. 


RAS.  The  RAS  may  have  ACTs  OPCON  to  the  ground  squadrons,  much  like  a 
defensive  covering  force.  Normally,  the  RAS  forms  part  of  the  regimental 
reserve  to  capitalize  on  its  speed,  mobility,  and  lethality.  ACTs  can  fill  gaps, 
provide  depth  during  the  movement  of  ground  troops,  and  help  the  commander 
see  the  entire  battlefield  while  the  attack  troops  provide  aerial  firepower, 
mobility,  and  shock  effect  to  attack  and  destroy  massed  enemy  mechanized 
forces.  The  RAS  is  not  normally  assigned  a sector  to  defend;  if  it  is,  it  must  be 
augmented  with  enough  ground  forces  to  accomplish  the  task. 
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FS.  FS  planning  centers  around  massed  fires  of  destruction  in  unit  EAs,  and 
planning  fires  to  isolate  enemy  echelons  and  to  assist  the  defender  in  displacing. 
FS  planning  is  much  the  same  as  for  a defensive  covering  force.  Additional 
considerations  are — 

• Use  smoke  screens  behind  forward  enemy  elements  to  isolate  them  from 
their  follow-on  elements  and  break  up  their  formations. 

• The  FSO  must  plan,  update,  and  fire  SEAD  and  establish  airspace 
coordination  areas  when  CAS  aircraft  are  operating  in  support  of  the  unit. 

ZPlan  fires  to  support  the  disengagement  and  repositioning  of  maneuver 
units.  FS  assets  must  also  displace  so  as  to  be  able  to  provide  continuous 
support. 

Z Ensure  that  OPCON  ACTs  are  provided  with  FS  and  are  worked  into  the 
FS  system.  Due  to  the  nature  of  their  operations,  the  ACTs  will  normally 
be  the  first  units  to  make  contact  with  the  enemy. 

Z Stockpile  ammunition  and  critical  supplies. 

ZPlan  final  protective  fires  (FPF)  for  defending  units. 

ZUse  restrictive  fire  control  measures  on  axes  of  attack  for  the  reserve  force. 


Mobility,  Countermobility,  and  Survivability.  Priority  of  engineer  effort  is 
normally  countermobility,  survivability,  and  mobility. 


Countermobility.  Obstacles  should  be  centered  around  EAs,  much  like  a 
covering  force  mission.  Do  not  overburden  attached  engineers  with  a lot  of 
dispersed  obstacles.  Concentrate  obstacles  at  choke  points  to  stop  the  enemy  in 
an  EA  where  he  can  be  destroyed.  Squadrons  may  provide  additional  manpower 
and  equipment  to  support  the  engineer  effort.  Units  also  emplace  hasty  protective 
minefields  around  their  defensive  positions. 


Consider  the  following  when  emplacing  obstacles: 

Z Integrate  obstacles  with  the  scheme  of  maneuver.  Do  not  emplace  so  many 
obstacles  that  your  freedom  to  maneuver  as  the  defender  is  inhibited. 

ZCover  obstacles  by  observed  fires. 

ZIntegrate  with  existing  obstacles. 

Z Employ  obstacles  in  depth. 

Z Employ  surprise.  Siting  an  obstacle  on  a reverse  slope  adds  to  its 
effectiveness. 

Z Employment  of  FARPs  to  support  the  RAS. 
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Survivability.  Survivability  positions  should  be  dug  for  units  in  blocking 
positions,  as  they  will  bear  the  brunt  of  enemy  artillery  preparation  and  direct 
fires.  Alternate  and  supplementary  positions  are  dug  in  if  time  permits. 

Consider  the  following  in  conducting  survivability  tasks: 

ZUnit  leaders  must  site  the  weapons  systems  that  positions  are  being 
constructed.  Close  coordination  with  supporting  engineers  is  a must. 

Z Specific  pieces  of  engineer  equipment  may  be  tasked  to  construct  fighting 
positions  while  other  engineer  assets  are  performing  countermobility 
operations. 


Mobility.  Engineer  assets  may  perform  MSR  improvement,  construct  combat 
trails  for  movement  of  reserve  forces,  and  clear  bypasses  around  obstacles 
created  during  the  battle.  The  squadron,  with  its  organic  AVLBs,  as  well  as 
supporting  engineers  may  also  emplace  tactical  bridging  to  improve  the  mobility 
of  defending  units.  NBC  reconnaissance  platoon  assets  check  critical  routes  for 
NBC  contamination.  Smoke  unit  efforts  support  economy  of  force  and 
countermobility  operations. 


Air  Defense.  During  the  preparation  of  the  defense,  priority  of  protection  goes  to 
those  units  preparing  positions  and  obstacles.  Once  the  positions  are  prepared, 
priority  shifts  to  protection  of  the  reserve,  RS  A/trains  and  CP  locations,  and 
FARPs. 


In  all  cases,  allocate  ADA  assets  based  on  the  suspected  air  threat,  and  along  the 
main  air  avenues  of  approach.  Place  emphasis  on  passive  air  defense  measures, 
which  are  especially  important  for  the  reserve,  CP,  and  CSS  elements. 


CSS.  During  defensive  operations,  squadrons  normally  employ  echeloned  trains, 
with  field  trains  located  with  the  RSA.  CSS  considerations  for  defensive 
operations  include — 

ZUse  MSTs  in  the  UMCP  to  reduce  the  need  for  further  evacuation  of 
damaged  vehicles. 

ZPre-position  Class  III  and  Class  V on  BPs. 

ZCache  limited  amounts  of  Class  III  and  Class  V on  subsequent  positions. 

* Plan  for  increased  use  of  Class  IV  and  plan  for  transport  of  these  materials. 

Z Squadrons  may  need  to  request  additional  CSS  assets  from  regiment  for 
support  of  attachments. 

ZPlan  to  reorganize/reconstitute  to  replace  lost  CSS  capability. 

Z Resupply  during  limited  visibility. 
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Command  and  Control.  Positioning  of  the  TAC  CP  and  TOC  are  the  same  as  in 
defensive  covering-force  operations.  The  TAC  CP  positions  far  enough  forward 
in  sector  to  support  the  command  group.  The  commander  normally  positions  so 
he  can  see  the  main  avenue  of  approach  and/or  EA  his  unit  will  execute. 

A critical  command  decision  which  is  made  early  in  the  planning  process  is 
which  type  of  defense  to  employ J Figure  6-1 1 1 g i v e s considerations  for  the 
selection  of  type  of  defense. 

Displacement.  One  of  the  critical  command  and  control  functions  is  controlling 
the  displacement  of  units  to  subsequent  BPs  or  PLs  during  the  conduct  of  the 
defense.  Techniques  for  controlling  unit  displacement  include — 

ZTrigger  line/point.  This  technique  calls  for  units  to  displace  when  an 
enemy  force  crosses  a given  PL,  TRP,  obstacle,  or  other  designated  feature. 

• Execution  of  EAs.  This  technique  calls  for  units  to  displace  after  the 
execution  of  an  EA.  This  technique  is  most  effective  when  the  squadron  is 
planning  to  execute  a squadron  level  engagement  with  two  or  more  troops 
and  companies. 

ZReceiving  effective  enemy  direct/indirect  fires.  If  the  position  is  effectively 
suppressed  by  enemy  direct  or  indirect  fires,  units  may  need  to  displace  to 
subsequent  or  alternate  positions. 

Z Specified  enemy  maneuver.  For  example,  if  an  enemy  battalion  conducts  a 
flanking  move  against  a unit  position,  the  unit  may  be  forced  to  displace  in 
order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  defense. 


The  key  consideration  is  maintaining  freedom  of  maneuver  in  the  defense. 
Subordinate  commanders  should  be  given  maximum  freedom  of  action  within 
the  higher  commander’s  intent.  When  units  are  displacing,  enemy  contact  must 
be  maintained  by  other  units.  Air  cavalry  is  well  suited  for  this  role.  Indirect  fires 
must  be  planned  to  assist  in  the  disengagement  of  units  and  their  displacement  to 
subsequent  positions. 


DEFEND  A BATTLE  POSITION 

Normally,  squadrons  are  not  assigned  a BP  because  it  restricts  the  maneuver 
capability  of  the  squadron.  The  RCO  may  assign  a BP  to  an  attached  battalion 
task  force.  Troops  and  companies  often  defend  from  BPs.  Reserve  forces  may 
initially  defend  from  a BP.  which  may  be  oriented  on  an  EA  or  simply  be  a 
position  from  which  the  unit  will  perform  counterattacks. 


Considerations  for  assigning  a unit  a BP  to  defend  include — 
• The  need  to  retain  a given  terrain  feature. 

ZA  requirement  to  mass  unit  fires  to  destroy  the  enemy. 
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ZBlock  the  enemy  advance  so  he  can  be  destroyed  by  other  units. 

Z Units  assigned  a BP  should  be  given  a BP  large  enough  to  allow  them  to 
maneuver  within  it,  and  to  allow  for  adequate  dispersion  in  an  NBC 
environment. 

Troops  may  defend  from  BPs  in  the  accomplishment  of  a variety  of  missions. 
FM  17-97  addresses  the  conduct  of  defense  of  a BP  at  troop  level  in  detail. 


DEFENSE  EXAMPLE 

Situation.  The  ACR  is  defending  as  an  economy  of  force  for  the  corps.  The 
environment  is  desert.  The  corps  commander  has  reinforced  the  ACR  and  placed 
it  astride  what  he  considers  the  secondary  avenue  of  approach  for  the  enemy  into 
the  corps  sector.  The  task  organization  of  the  ACR  for  the  mission  is  shown  in 
Figure  6-12. 


Figure  6-12.  Regimental  task  organization. 
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RCO’s  Intent.  The  RCO  expects  an  enemy  MRD  to  attack  into  the  regimental 
sector.  He  has  reinforced  1/201  and  assigned  it  a defend  mission  along  the 
avenue  of  approach  where  he  expects  the  enemy's  secondary  effort.  The  2/201 
and  3/201  will  defend  along  the  main  avenue  of  approach  into  the  regimental 
sector.  The  regiment’s  mission  is  to  prevent  any  enemy  penetration  of  the 
regimental  sector,  to  allow  the  corps  to  conduct  a counterattack  to  the  north  of 
the  regimental  sector.  To  accomplish  this,  he  wants  1/201  (+)  to  defend  in  an 
economy-of-force  role,  while  the  regiment  masses  against  the  enemy  effort  in  the 
south. 

Squadron  Task  Organization.  Figure  6-13  shows  the  squadron  task 
organization  for  the  mission. 


Figure  6-13.  Squadron  task  organization. 
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Deployment.  Figure  6-14  shows  the  initial  deployment  and  selected  graphics. 


Figure  6-14.  Deployment  and  selected  graphics. 
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Initial  Unit  Positions.  The  initial  unit  positions  are — 

ZB  Troop — BP  11. 

• C Troop — BP  21. 

ZD  Co — Hide  position  1. 

Z A/1-22  Inf— BP  41. 

SCO’s  Intent.  The  squadron  sector  is  not  very  wide,  but  it  is  deep.  The  SCO 
wants  to  take  advantage  of  that  depth  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the 
location  of  the  squadron’s  main  defense,  and  thereby  create  opportunities  to 
attack  the  enemy  flank  and  rear.  He  wants  to  fight  a battle  based  on  maneuver 
and  sees  the  battle  being  fought  in  the  following  four  phases. 

Phase  I.  Counterreconnaissance  N Troop  and  A Troop  will  detect  and  destroy 
enemy  reconnaissance  elements  between  PL  ACE  and  PL  STUART.  When 
N Troop  detects  the  lead  units  of  the  advance  guard  battalion,  A Troop  will  break 
contact  and  displace  to  BP31. 

Phase  II.  Destruction  of  advance  guard  units  B Troop  and  C Troop  will  occupy 
BP11  and  BP21,  respectively,  and  D Company  occupies  attack  position  1, 
vicinity  PL  SHERIDAN.  Their  mission  is  to  destroy  the  enemy  advance  guard 
battalion  in  EAs  GOLD  and  SILVER.  It  is  imperative  that  D Company  rehearse 
movement  on  its  counterattack  axes  and  that  the  commander  knows  the 
movement  time  on  each  axis.  Extensive  obstacles  will  be  employed  in  the  center 
and  southern  part  of  the  sector,  while  the  avenue  of  approach  leading  into  EA 
GOLD  will  have  a 200  meters  wide  gap  in  the  obstacle  belt.  This  is  for  two 
reasons:  to  allow  A Troop  to  pass  to  the  rear,  and  to  lure  the  enemy  into  taking 
this  avenue  of  approach  with  his  main  body.  After  destroying  the  advance  guard 
units  B Troop  and  C Troop  will  occupy  positions  12  and  22,  D Company  will 
attack  position  2. 

Phase  IIL  Destruction  of  MRR  main  body.  After  the  units  displace  from  the 
positions  vicinity  PL  SHERIDAN,  a FASCAM  mission  will  be  called  to  block 
the  gap  left  in  the  obstacle  belt.  N Troop  remains  forward  to  gain  contact  with  the 
MRR  main  body.  As  the  main  body  approaches  PL  STUART,  two  CAS  sorties 
will  be  on  station  and  will  attack  the  enemy  as  he  encounters  the  obstacles 
forward  of  the  passes.  As  the  remaining  enemy  approaches  EA  JACK,  A Troop 
and  C Troop  and  A/1-22  will  engage.  On  order  D Company  and  B Troop  move 
to  and  attack  by  fire  from  BP51  and  BP13,  respectively.  B Troop  and 
D Company  must  be  prepared  to  engage  any  stragglers  or  follow-on  units. 

Phase  IV.  Reestablish  PL  SHERIDAN  or  conduct  other  operations. 


Execution. 

Phase  I.  The  squadron  is  deployed  as  shown  ir  Figure  6-14  N Troop  detects  a 
patrol  of  three  BRDMs  moving  down  the  improved  road  in  sector.  A Troop 
scouts  identify  the  patrol  and  an  in-depth  scout  section  destroys  it.  As  A Troop 
scouts  are  positioning,  N Troop  detects  two  patrols  of  three  BMPs  and  one  tank 
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crossing  PL  ACE.  The  scout  platoons  vector  in  the  tank  platoons,  which  engage 
and  destroy  the  patrols  from  the  flank.  Soon  thereafter,  N Troop  detects  dust 
clouds  from  what  appears  to  be  a large  enemy  formation.  The  A Troop 
commander  requests  permission  to  conduct  rearward  passage.  His  scouts  have 
already  made  contact  with  B Troop  at  CP  7,  and  these  scouts  guide  A Troop 
through  the  gap  in  the  obstacle  belt.  N Troop  remains  forward  near  PL  STUART 
(see  Figure  6-15). 


Figure  6-15.  Squadron  defense  (phase  one). 
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Phase  II.  N Troop  reports  two  reinforced  MRPs  followed  by  a battalion-sized 
element  approaching  PL  STUART.  The  B Troop  and  C Troop  scouts  have 
identified  these  elements.  The  platoons  seem  to  be  headed  toward  the  passes  near 
PL  SHERIDAN.  The  enemy  MRP  (+)  in  the  south  runs  in  to  the  obstacles  in  the 
pass  and  is  destroyed  by  the  combined  fires  of  the  C Troop  tank  platoons.  The 
MRP  (+)  in  the  north  makes  its  way  through  the  gap  in  the  obstacle  belt,  but  is 
then  destroyed  by  B Troop.  The  advance  guard  battalion  commander  decides  to 
send  the  remainder  of  the  battalion  through  the  north  pass  (see  Figure  6-16). 


Figure  6-16.  Squadron  defense  (phase  two). 
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The  advance  guard  battalion  (-)  forces  its  way  through  the  pass,  but  then  comes 
under  the  fire  of  the  two  tank  platoons  and  a scout  section  from  B Troop,  and 
D Company  in  the  flank  and  rear.  The  advance  guard  battalion  is  destroyed  here 
(see  Figure  6-17).  B Troop  and  C Troop  and  D Company  displace  to  their 
secondary  positions  and  the  B Troop  commander  calls  for  the  execution  of  the 
FASCAM  minefield. 


Figure  6-17.  Squadron  defense  (phase  two  continued). 
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Phase  III.  Heavy  artillery  fire  begins  to  fall  on  the  high  ground  near  PL 
SHERIDAN  as  the  troops  are  displacing.  N Troop  reports  many  armored 
vehicles  heading  toward  the  passes  near  PL  SHERIDAN.  An  OP  from  C Troop 
reports  that  two  large  groups  of  armored  vehicles  are  headed  toward  each  of  the 
passes  near  PL  SHERIDAN,  and  that  they  have  run  into  the  obstacles  there.  The 
FSO  has  reported  that  CAS  sorties  are  on  station,  so  the  SCO  directs  one  sortie 
against  each  pass.  The  SCO  also  calls  for  preplanned  artillery  fires  on  each  of  the 
passes.  The  CAS  and  artillery  cause  significant  casualties,  bringing  the  battalion 
on  the  southern  approach  to  a standstill.  However,  the  battalion  on  the  northern 
approach  gets  through  the  obstacles  and  continues  west  (see  Figure  6-18). 


Figure  6-18.  Squadron  defense  (phase  three). 
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As  the  battalion  in  the  south  struggles  through  the  pass,  the  remnants  of  the 
battalion  on  the  northern  approach  continues  its  attack.  It  appears  to  be  oriented 
on  the  A Troop  position,  and  enemy  artillery  fire  begins  to  fall  on  A/1-22  and 
A Troop.  As  the  battalion  enters  EA  JACK,  A Troop  and  A/1-22  Inf  engage  and 
B Troop  moves  to  occupy  BP13.  The  A/1-22  commander  calls  for  preplanned 
indirect  fires  in  EA  JACK.  As  the  MRB  hits  the  obstacles  in  EA  JACK,  B Troop 
opens  fire  from  BP13.  As  the  last  of  the  MRB  vehicles  are  destroyed,  B Troop 
requests,  and  is  granted,  permission  to  displace  to  BP14  (see  Figure  6-19). 


Figure  6-19.  Squadron  defense  (phase  three  continued). 
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The  remaining  MRB  (-)  has  meanwhile  gotten  through  the  pass  and  is 
approaching  the  C Troop  and  A/1-22  Inf  positions  (see  Figure  6-20).  As  the 
MRB  (-)  encounters  the  minefields  it  bypasses  them  to  the  north.  As  the  MRB  (-) 
bypasses  the  minefield  and  approaches  EA  JACK,  C Troop  and  A/1-22  Inf 
engage,  and  D Company  moves  to  BP51.  The  combined  fires  of  these  three  units 
destroys  the  remainder  of  the  battalion.  The  MRR  commander  decides  to 
establish  a hasty  defense  with  the  remainder  of  his  MRBs  and  his  reserve.  As  the 
last  of  the  enemy  forces  withdraw  or  are  destroyed,  N Troop  pushes  scouts  back 
out  toward  PL  SHERIDAN  to  report  on  enemy  activity. 


Figure  6-20.  Squadron  defense  (phase  three  continued). 
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Section  IV.  Lessons  Learned 

COMBAT  TRAINING  CENTERS 

“In  most  successful  defenses  at  NTC,  a substantial  portion  of  the  defenders 
direct-fire  weapons  engage  from  the  flank  and  from  positions  off  the  enemy’ s 
axis  of  advance. 


Weapons  positioned  to  ‘block’  the  enemy’s  advance  are  more  easily  observed 
when  firing  and  attract  return  fire  and  suppression. 


Efforts  to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay  with  a linear-type  forward  defense  almost  never 
succeed.”  1 


"Forces  which  have  the  opportunity  to  rehearse  perform  much  better  than  those 
who  don't.  "2 


HISTORICAL 

89th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron:  Delaying  Action,  by  Troops  A,  B, 
C,  and  E,  BEFORT  Area,  16-25  December  1944.  “At  the  outbreak  of  the 
German  counteroffensive,  16  December  1944,  the  89th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance 
Squadron  was  in  the  vicinity  of  BISSEN  (VP7933).  The  squadron  commander 
was  ordered  to  move  Troops  A,  B,  C,  and  E (-)  to  the  HALLER  (VP9536)  - 
CHRISTNACH  (VP9433)  area,  without  delay.  These  troops,  upon  arrival,  were 
to  be  attached  to  Combat  Command  A,  whose  mission  was  to  defend  the 
BEFORT  (VP9638)  area. 


Upon  arrival  at  HALLER,  Troop  A was  attached  to  the  60th  Armored  Infantry 
Battalion  and  was  given  the  mission  of  outposting  BEFORT  (VP9638),  while 
Troop  B was  given  the  mission  of  outposting  WALDBILLING  (VP9534)  and 
CHRISTNACH.  During  the  night  16-17  December,  the  enemy  infiltrated  into  the 
lines  of  the  60th  Armored  Infantry  Battalion;  and  at  1000  hours,  17  December. 
Troop  A counterattacked  the  enemy  position  and  drove  them  from  the  high 
ground  north  of  BEFORT.  At  1930  hours,  the  Commanding  Officer,  Troop  A, 
received  orders  to  hold  BEFORT  as  along  as  possible  and  to  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  the  60th  Armored  Infantry  Battalion,  which  withdrew  during  the 
night  17-18  December  to  positions  shown  in|Figure  6-21,1  northeast  of 
ERMSDORF  (VP9137).  By  1400  hours,  18  December,  Troop  A had,  under 
continuous  heavy  pressure  from  the  enemy,  completed  its  withdrawal  to 
WALDBILLING  (VP9534). 
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Meanwhile,  Troop  B outposted  CHRISTNACH  and  WALDBILLING  during  the 
night  16-17  December;  and  at  1000  hours,  17  December,  it  received  orders  to 
move  to  MULLERTHAL  (VP9733).  At  1230  hours,  17  December,  Troop  B was 
ordered  to  attack  MULLERTHAL.  Reinforced  by  four  tank  destroyers,  Troop  B 
attacked  at  1330  hours,  encountering  determined  enemy  resistance  which 
stopped  the  attack.  Troop  B was  then  ordered  to  withdraw  and  organize 
defensive  positions  on  the  high  ground  covering  approaches  to  WALDBILLING 
(VP9534). 


Troop  C arrived  at  HALLER  (VP9536)  at  0730  hours,  17  December,  and  was 
ordered  to  attack  dismounted  in  a northwesterly  direction  towards  BELORT. 
Attacking  at  0800  hours,  17  December,  with  one  platoon  of  Battery  B,  482d 
AAA  Battalion  in  support,  Troop  C advanced  to  the  line  shown  on  sketch;  but 
continuing  enemy  pressure  forced  Troop  C to  withdraw  to  the  vicinity  of 
HA.LLER.  At  0230  hours,  18  December,  Troop  C was  ordered  to  move  to 
SAVELBORN  (VP9335)  to  defend  the  high  ground  along  the  northsouth  road  in 
that  vicinity.  At  0400  hours,  18  December,  Troop  C organized  the  defensive 
position  with  three  platoons  in  line.  Battery  A,  482d  AAA  Battalion,  covered  the 
area  on  the  south  flank  of  Troop  C.  Troop  A remained  in  WALDBILLING;  and 
at  1530  hours,  18  December,  it  was  ordered  to  move  to  MEDERNACH 
(VP9136)  immediately,  where  it  received  the  mission  of  establishing  active 
patrols  in  the  vicinity  of  ERMSDORL  (VP9137),  EPPELDORL  (VP9339)  and 
GILSDORL  (VP8842).  Troops  B and  C maintained  their  defensive  positions,  and 
Troop  A continued  its  patrolling,  through  21  December. 


On  21  December,  a task  force  of  the  10th  Armored  Division  attacked  and  secured 
positions  west  of  EPPELDORL  (VP9339),  as  shown  in  Figure  6-22  Troop  A 
was  ordered,  on  22  December,  to  maintain  active  patrolling  between  the  task 
force  of  the  10th  Armored  Division  and  the  strongpoints  established  to  the  south. 
All  troops  continued  in  these  positions  until  26  December,  when  Troop  A,  B,  and 
C were  withdrawn  to  a rest  area.  "3 


38th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron:  Defense  of  MONSCHAU  Area 
Against  German  Attack,  16-17  December  1944.  “On  10  November  1944,  the 
38th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  under  control  of  the  102d  Cavalry 
Group,  took  over  defense  of  a sector  of  the  V Corps  front,  facing  the 
SIEGFRIED  LINE,  in  vicinity  of  MONSCHAU  (WK93  18).  This  sector  was  of 
particular  importance,  since  it  guarded  the  approach  to  the  important  network  of 
roads  which  led  to  EUPEN  (WK7927)  and  LIEGE  (WK4728).  On  16  December 
1944,  the  squadron  was  disposed  with  cavalry  reconnaissance  troops  abreast,  in 
order,  from  right  to  left,  C,  B,  and  A.  Troop  C was  reinforced  by  a section  of  the 
3d  Platoon  of  Company  F,  while  the  2d  Platoon  of  Company  F covered  the  500 
yard  gap  between  Troops  C and  B.  Troop  A was  in  contact  with  the  102d 
Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  on  the  left;  and  Company  F,  less 
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detachments,  was  in  MONSCHAU.  The  squadron  had  in  support,  besides  Troop 
E,  the  62d  Artillery  Battalion  and  two  medium  field  artillery  battalions. 


Early  on  16  December,  German  infantry  struck  this  position,  and  during  that  day 
and  the  next,  seven  attacks  were  made.  These  attacks,  comprising  the  northern 
effort  of  the  German  winter  offensive,  were,  except  for  the  fifth  attack,  broken  up 
by  defensive  fires.  After  the  second  attack  the  squadron  commander  asked  group 
for  reinforcements,  and  Company  A,  146th  Engineer  (C)  Battalion,  and  six 
machine  gun  crews  from  the  186th  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  were  sent  forward. 
Troops  C and  B were  each  reinforced  with  a platoon  of  engineers,  and  the 
engineer  company  (less  two  platoons)  was  placed  in  squadron  reserve  on  the 
high  ground  just  west  of  MONSCHAU.  The  six  machine  gun  crews  were  placed 
in  support  of  the  tank  platoon  in  the  center.  There  was  considerable  activity  on 
both  sides  during  the  night,  16-17  December. 


At  0900  hours,  17  December,  a fifth  attack,  which  was  made  between  the  1st  and 
2d  Platoons  of  Troop  B on  MUTZNICH  HILL,  broke  through  the  position  on  a 


front  of  200  yards,  and  overran  three  artillery  observation  posts  (sec  Figure 


6-22)1  The  squadron  commander  sent  a platoon  of  engineers  and  a section  of 
light  tanks  to  Troop  B’s  support;  and  with  these  units  and  2d  Platoon,  Troop  B a 
counterattack  was  launched  and  the  enemy  driven  from  his  forward  position. 


During  the  height  of  this  action,  the  squadron  commander  had  called  upon  the 
group  commander  for  additional  reinforcements;  and  at  1 100  hours,  Company  A, 
47th  Armored  Infantry  Battalion  and  one  platoon  of  Company  A,  10th  Tank 
Battalion  was  dispatched  to  the  squadron.  Upon  arrival  at  about  1200  hours,  the 
infantry  company  was  directed  to  patrol  the  woods  in  rear  of  Troop  B’s  position 
and  the  tank  platoon  was  ordered  into  squadron  reserve.  During  this  time,  about 
twenty  enemy  planes,  one  of  which  was  shot  down,  strafed  the  squadron’s 
position.  At  1700  hours,  the  47th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  9th  Infantry  Division 
closed  into  the  area  just  west  of  MONSCHAU.  The  following  morning,  18 
December,  this  regiment  relieved  the  38th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron  in 
that  portion  of  its  sector  which  was  occupied  by  Troop  C. 


The  outstanding  success  of  the  38th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron  in 
defending  its  vital  sector  against  repeated  enemy  attacks  is  felt  to  have  been 
mainly  due  to:  excellent  organization  of  the  ground,  including  very  thorough 
laying  of  mines,  installation  of  warning  devices  and  erection  of  wire,  and  very 
careful  siting  of  weapons  and  utilization  of  terrain;  well  planned  and  effective 
supporting  fires;  excellent  communications;  and  determination  to  hold  the 
position.  "4 
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Figure  6-22.  38th  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron. 
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Reverse  Slope.  “A  clear  example  of  the  dangers  of  placing  your  men  in  an 
exposed  position  was  the  poor  placement  of  C Company  of  the  1st 
Battalion/357th  Infantry  of  the  90th  Division  in  WW  II.  Then  MAJ  William 
Depuy,  the  battalion  commander,  recounts  this  story: 


‘When  we  got  up  between  the  Prum  and  Kyle  Rivers  [Germany,  1945],  we 
encountered  a very  high  open  ridge.  One  of  my  company  commanders  put  his 
C Company  out  in  the  snow  on  a bare  forward  slope.  They  dug  in  and  every 
place  they  dug  made  dark  doughnuts  in  the  snow.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
there  was  another  ridge.  On  top  of  that  ridge  were  some  German  assault  guns, 
and  they  waited  until  the  company  commander  had  all  of  his  troopers  scattered 
around  in  their  foxholes  in  the  forward  slope,  and  then,  they  just  started  firing 
with  their  two  assault  guns.  It  was  murder.  Finally,  after  they  killed  and  wounded 
maybe  20  men  in  that  company,  the  rest  of  them  just  got  up  and  bolted  out  of 
them  and  went  over  to  the  reverse  slope,  which  is  where  they  belonged  in  the 
first  place.  So,  being  on  a forward  slope  when  the  enemy  has  direct-fire  weapons, 
high  velocity  direct-fire  weapons,  is  suicide. 


The  Chinese  Army  in  Korea  greatly  feared  and  respected  the  volume  and 
accuracy  of  US  artillery  fire  and  air  strikes.  In  a captured  Chinese  report  of  their 
‘lessons  learned'  after  battles  with  the  US,  they  said,  ‘the  enemy  [US]  has 
stronger  artillery  than  we.’  As  a result,  the  Chinese  decided  to  put  their  forces, 
‘front  light,  rear  heavy.’  They  put  a few  reconnaissance  troops  on  the  forward 
slope  of  the  hill  while  putting  moving  their  troops  on  the  reverse  slope.  They 
were  placed  ‘in  well-protected  holes  dispersed  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  from 
where  one  can  easily  push  forward.'  These  units  achieved  the  maximum 
protection  from  the  deadly  effects  of  direct  and  indirect-fire  weapons  at  a 
minimum  loss  in  defensive  power.  When  facing  an  enemy  rich  in  artillery  and  air 
power,  the  reverse  slope  defense  proved  a good  bet  for  the  Chinese.  "5 


“Argentine  defensive  positions  in  the  Falklands  were  normally  located  on  the 
forward  slopes.  This  permitted  the  British  forces  to  observe  and  accurately  locate 
the  Argentine  positions.  They  then  would  direct  accurate  artillery  fire  and 
antitank  guided  missiles  into  those  exposed  positions.  The  Argentines  were 
driven  out  of  their  holes  by  this  concentrated  fire.  The  British  were  quick  to 
capitalize  on  the  vacated  positions.  When  2nd  Battalion,  5th  Parachute  Regiment 
(2nd  Para)  took  Wireless  Ridge,  they  occupied  the  vacated  Argentine  positions, 
now  on  a reverse  slope  from  the  enemy.  From  those  positions  the  British  were 
protected  from  Argentine  artillery  fire.  The  Argentines  were  not  able  to  place 
effective  artillery  fire  over  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  "6 


“Closer  range,  ambush-type  defense  offer  both  greater  rewards  and  higher 
risks.  "7 
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OTHER 


"The  Mujahedin  discovered  in  their  war  with  the  Soviets  and  Republic  of 
Afghanistan  that  the  Soviets  reacted  poorly  when  ambushed.  The  Soviets  would 
either  stay  in  their  vehicles  and  take  no  action,  or  they  would  dismount  and 
return  fire  from  the  ‘kill  zone’. 

All  forces  on  the  defensive  seek  to  deceive  the  enemy  on  the  location  of  their  line 
of  own  troops.  Deceptions  are  also  conducted  to  conceal  the  location  of  those 
forces  not  on  the  FLOT  and  to  hide  intentions.  "8 

“Cavalry  by  using  its  mobility  can  seize  and  hold  important  locations  for  a 
limited  length  of  time  until  reinforced  or  relieved  by  infantry.  "9 

“When  operating  independently,  small  units  can  best  accomplish  a defensive 
mission  by  offensive  action,  by  delaying  action,  or  by  a combination  of  these.”  10 

“A  counterattack  must  be  resolute,  with  fire  concentration,  not  only  along  the  full 
length  of  the  enemy  line,  but  also  at  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  points. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  begins  to  regroup  or  withdraw  from  battle,  the  defending 
tanks  must  take  advantage  of  this  moment  and,  without  ceasing  fire,  strike  a blow 
in  an  attempt  to  cut  the  enemy  formations  and  destroy  the  isolated  groups  . . . 
which  have  lost  contact  with  the  main  force.”  1 1 


Desert  Operations.  “The  choreography  of  the  first-night  battle  will  be  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  classic  tank  warfare.  The  key  tactic  was  to  keep  moving.  Israeli 
tanks  wheeled  from  north  to  south  and  back  again,  many  times  crossing  roads  at 
right  angles  to  heavy  Syrian  formations.  After  inflicting  substantial  damage  with 
a flanking  attack,  the  Israelis  would  disappear.  Then  the  Syrians  would  see  a lone 
Israeli  tank  peering  around  a roadside  hill.  The  Syrians  would  chase  the  tank  into 
a trap  and  be  ambushed  . . . where  no  natural  cover  was  available,  Avigdor 
created  it.  He  had  a squad  of  bulldozers  that  threw  up  earth  ramparts  for  his  tanks 
to  hide  behind.  After  the  battle,  one  such  rampart  outside  Kuneitra  bore  mute 
witness  to  the  intensity  of  the  struggle:  behind  it  were  four  burned-out  Israeli 
tanks;  in  front  of  it  were  twenty-six  shattered  Syrian  ones.”  12 
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Chapter  7 

COMBAT  SUPPORT 


Section  I.  Fire  Support  Planning  and  Coordination 


FIRE  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATIONS 


Regimental  Organizations.  The  regiment  and  squadron  both  contain  FS 


elements  as  shown  in  Figure  7-1. 


FIRE  SUPPORT  PLANNING  AND  COORDINATION 

FS  Coordinating  Measures.  FS  coordinating  measures  facilitate  rapid 
engagement  of  targets,  ensure  troop  safety,  prevent  interference  with  other  FS 
means,  and  the  disruption  of  adjacent  unit  operations. 

Permissive  measures.  Permissive  measures  facilitate  the  attack  of  targets. 

Coordinated  fire  line  (CFL).  A CFL  is  a line  beyond  which  conventional 
surface-to-surface  fires  may  be  delivered  without  coordination.  It  is  established 
by  regimental  headquarters.  The  CFL  is  denoted  by  a broken  line. 

Fire  support  coordination  line  (FSCL).  A FSCL  is  a line  beyond  which  all  FS 
means  may  attack  targets  of  opportunity  without  coordination.  It  may  be 
established  by  corps  or  independent  division  headquarters.  The  FSCL  is  denoted 
by  a solid  line. 
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Free-fire  area  (FFA).  A FFA  is  a designated  area,  established  by  regiment  of 
higher  headquarters,  into  which  any  FS  agency  may  deliver  fires  without 
coordination. 


Restrictive  measures.  Restrictive  measures  provide  safeguards  for  friendly 
forces,  facilities,  or  terrain. 


RFL.  A RFL  is  a line  between  two  converging  forces  across  which  fires  may  not 
be  delivered  without  coordination  between  the  affected  forces.  It  is  established 
on  identifiable  terrain  by  the  common  commander  of  the  converging  forces. 

RFA.  A RFA  is  a designated  area  where  specific  restraints  have  been  imposed 
and  tires  cannot  exceed  those  restraints  without  approval  from  the  establishing 
force  headquarters.  It  is  established  by  squadron  or  higher  headquarters. 

No-fire  area  (NFA).  An  NFA  is  a designated  area  where  no  fires  or  effects  from 
fires  will  penetrate. 

Informal  airspace  coordination  area.  The  informal  airspace  coordination  area  is 
normally  used  for  immediate  air  strikes.  It  can  be  a TDIS  lateral,  altitude,  or 
terrain  feature  separation  of  the  attacking  air  and  surface  fires.  The  informal 
airspace  coordination  area  is  established  at  squadron  or  higher  level  and  normally 
is  not  depicted  on  charts  or  maps. 

Formal  airspace  coordination  area.  A formal  airspace  coordination  area  is  a 
three-dimensional  block  of  airspace  in  which  friendly  aircraft  can  fly  without 
fear  of  being  engaged  by  friendly  fire.  A formal  airspace  coordination  area  must 
be  preplanned  and  is  established  by  regiment  or  higher  headquarters. 
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Squadron  Planning  and  Coordination.  Upon  receipt  of  the  mission,  include  the 
FSCOORD  in  the  mission  analysis.  This  will  ensure  the  FSCOORD  understands 
the  commander’s  concept  and  intent.  As  the  commander  and  staff  conduct  their 
planning  and  IPB,  the  FSCOORD  provides  input  as  to  how  to  best  support  the 
operation  with  available  FS  assets. 


Target  value  analysis  is  performed  with  IPB.  It  is  a method  used  by  the  squadron 
FSO  to  determine  what  targets  are  important  to  the  enemy  commander,  therefore, 
assisting  the  friendly  commander  in  massing  fires  on  critical  targets. 


The  SCO  issues  his  attack  guidance  which  establishes  prioritization  of  targets. 
This  allows  the  FSCOORD  and  staff  to  group  targets  into  three  categories:  those 
that  should  be  attacked  immediately,  those  that  should  be  attacked  as  they  are 
acquired  and  FS  assets  become  available,  and  those  that  should  be  planned  for 
future  fires. 


Once  the  SCO  decides  on  his  course  of  action,  the  following  actions  occur: 

Z The  FSO  and  staff  refine  the  IPB  and  target  value  analysis  processes  to 
include  refined  named  areas  of  interest,  target  areas  of  interest,  DPs,  and 
high-payoff  targets. 

Z The  FSO  and  S2  integrate  and  refine  the  collection  plan  and  the  target 
acquisition  plan. 

ZThe  FSO  develops  FS  tasks,  responsibilities,  and  requirements. 


ZThe  FSO  writes  his  portion  of  the  operational  plan  (OPLAN),  which 
includes  paragraph  3(a)2  fires  and  3e  FS.  Additionally,  the  FSO  may 
produce  a squadron  FS  annex  or  a FS  execution  matrix. [Figure  7-2l  shows 
an  example  of  a squadron  FS  execution  matrix. 


ZThe  high-payoff  target  list  and  attack  guidance  matrix  are  developed  (see 


Figure  7-3)]  The  high-payoff  list  tells  the  FS  system  what  targets,  in 


priority,  are  the  most  important.  It  considers  the  commander’s  desires 
along  with  the  available  acquisition  and  attack  capabilities  to  determine 
which  targets  FS  can  handle. 


Z The  attack  guidance  matrix  is  approved  by  the  SCO.  The  purpose  of  the 
attack  guidance  matrix  is  to  convert,  your  requirements  into  specifications 
for  the  FS  system|.  Figure  7-4  shows  an  example  of  an  attack  guidance 
matrix. 


The  utility  of  the  high-payoff  matrix  and  attack  guidance  matrix  increase  as  FS 
assets  available  to  the  squadron  increase.  These  matrices  are  a quick  method  of 
ensuring  all  FS  assets  understand  which  targets  are  the  most  important  to  attack, 
and  that  they  operate  within  the  SCO’s  intent. 
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Figure  7-2.  Example  fire  support  execution  matrix. 


EXAMPLE  HIGH-PAYOFF  TARGET  LIST 


PRIORITY 

CATEGORY 

SHEET  NUMBER 

DESCRIPTION 

1 1 

6 NiCH  (TS) 

77.79 

PRTB,  nuclear  depot 

2 

FS  (TS) 

2 

FS 

1 

C3 

3 

MAN 

4 

ADA 

7 

REC 

9 POL 
10  AMMO 


1,2,18 


25.30 


50.51.46.46 


63,64 

91,92 


115,116 
1 20,121 


Division,  army  main  CP 


Oiv  arty  command  btry 


Arty  bn  FDC.  COP.  FA  btry 


Regimental  main  CP,  div  fwd  CP 


Bn  assembly  area,  march  column.  MR/TK  co 


AD 

EW  site,  rada/radar  inter  sites 


Regimental/division  POL  points 


DivitiorVarmy  ammo  depots 


DEFINITIONS 

HIGH  VALUE  TARGETS  (HVT)— targets  deemed 
important  to  the  enemy  commander  tor  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  his  mission. 

HIGH  PAYOFF  TARGETS  [HPT)—  HVTs  that  must  be 
successfully  acquired  and  attacked  to  contribute 
substantially  to  the  success  ot  friendly  operations. 

HIGH  PAYOFF  TARGET  U ST— identifies  the  HPTs  for  a 
specific  point  in  the  battle  in  the  order  of  their  priority  for 
acquisition  and  attack. 


The  PRIORITY  column  lists  the  priority  order  of  Ihe  lisL 
The  list  may  have  a number  ol  target  priorities. 

The  CATEGORY  column  identifies  the  target  category 
from  which  each  listed  HPT  comes.  Time -sensitive  (TS) 
targets  may  be  identified  in  this  column. 

The  SHEET  NUMBER  column  identifies  the  target  sheet 
number  of  each  HPT. 

The  DESCRIPTION  column  gives  the  target  description 
from  the  appropriate  target  sheet 


Figure  7-3.  Example  high-payoff  target  list. 
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Example  of  an  Attack  Guidance  Matrix 


TARGET 

CATEGORY 

SHEET  NUMBER 
OF  HIGH  PAYS 

WHEN1 

HOW1 

CONSTRAINT  DESCRIPTIONS 

C3 

1 

25  and  30 

1 

N/EW 

Coordinate  attack  with  EW 

FS 

2 

1,2,5,  and  18 

1 

N 

DNE  MTLR  older  than  10  min 

MAN 

3 

46,46,50,  and  51 

1 

25% 

Last  volley  RAAM S/ADAM 

ADA 

4 

58 

P 

S/G2 

SEAD  program 

ENGR 

5 

P 

N 

Countermobility  program 

RSTA 

6 

85 

P 

EW 

REC 

7 

103  and  105 

P 

N 

N/CH 

a 

76  to  62 

1 

0 

Accuracy  of  0 to  200  m/TDA  req 

POL 

9 

A 

D 

AMMO 

10 

120  and  121 

1 

D 

MAINT 

11 

P 

N 

Not  high  payoff 

LIFT 

12 

P 

N 

Not  high  payoff 

LOC 

13 

P 

N/G3 

Not  high  payoff 

1 Deecrlbrw  whan  to  attack  ttw  target: 

A -as  acquired 

llmmedatefy  (Interrupt  nonimmedbte  missions  to  process.) 

P-  pten  (Include  in  a fro  yam  lor  later  snack  when  the  situation  changes.) 

2 How  target  la  to  be  engaged: 

N -neutralize 

S-suppreas 

D-destroy 

EW-etectraric  warfare 
X% -percent  of  casualties 

LEGEND: 

ADA-a)rdB tense  artillery 

AD  AM -area  dental  art  May  munition 

C3-oommand.  control,  and  communications 

DNE-do  not  engage 

ENGH  engineer 

FS-Bn»  support 

Li  FT -raters  to  general  transport  units  lr>  the  opposing  force 

LOC-lhes  of  communkaitton  for  which  no  special  target  types  are  designated 

m-meier 

MAN -maneuver 

MAI  NT-malntenance 

MTLR-movIng-larget-lo eating  radar 

WCH-nuciear  and  chemical 

POL-petnjleum,  oil  and  lubricants 

RAAMS-  remote  antiamt  or  mine  system 

R EC-red  o electronic  combat 

raq-raqulred 

RST  A-reconral  seance,  surveillance,  target  acquisition 
SE AD-  suppression  ot  enem y air  defense  s 
TDA-target  damage  assessment 


Figure  7-4.  Example  attack  guidance  matrix. 
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Quick-Fire  Planning.  Quick-fire  planning  in  the  squadron  normally  takes  place 
when  the  SCO  or  troop  commander  receives  a FRAGO  requiring  immediate 
execution.  The  purpose  of  quick-fire  planning  is  to  quickly  prepare  and  execute 
FS  in  anticipation  of  an  impending  operation.  It  differs  from  deliberate  planning 
in  that  it  is  a bottom-up  process  rather  than  a top-down  process.  Figure  7-5 
shows  the  suggested  sequence  of  actions  for  preparing  a quick-fire  plan  at 
squadron  level. 


^ MANEUVER 

COMMANDER/S3 

FIRE  SUPPORT 
OFFICER/FIST 

OS  BATTALION 
STS  FIRE  UNITS 

1.  Briefly  describe  operation 

2.  Inform  DS  battalion  S3  by 
situation  report  and  warning  order 

3.  Inform  DS  battalion 
commander  and  assess  brigade 
priorities 

4.  Position  mortars  and  FACs 

5.  Send  availability  of  fire  units 
and  ammunition 

6.  Pro  vide  detailed  description  of 

operation 

7.  Assess  suppo (lability  of 
operation  and  inform  maneuver 
commander 

8.  Recommend  policy  on 
adjustment  of  targets 

9.  Brief  adjusting  observers 

10.  Direct  mortars  to  begin 
adjustment  ol  fire 

11.  Direct  artillery  to  begin 
adjustment  of  fire 

12.  Send  time  check  to  FSO  and 
fire  units 

13.  Give  time  chack  to 
maneuver  command,  mortars,  and 
FAC 

14.  Send  target  information  to 
mortars,  CAS,  artillery,  NGF 

15.  Begin  production  of  target 
data  tor  fire  units 

16.  Begin  production  of  target 
data  for  mortars 

17.  Send  schedule  of  targets  to 
guns  and  mortars 

18.  Prepa  re  amrnun  Ition  in 
sufficient  quant  Wes 

19.  Prepare  mortar  ammunition 
in  sufficient  quantities 

20.  Brief  FISTs/FOs 

21.  Report  READY  on  tire 
support  plan 

22.  Mortars/CAS  report  READY 
on  fire  support  plan 

23.  Inform  maneuver 
commander  READY  on  lire 
support  plan 

24,  Review  fire  support  plan  and 
modify  as  necessary 

25.  Join  maneuver  commander 
to  control  tire  support  plan  or  go  to 
designated  location 

Figure  7-5.  Suggested  sequence  of  actions  for  preparing  a 
quick-fire  support  plan. 
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Other  Coordination.  The  FSO  must  also  coordinate  with  the  following  units 
and  staffs  in  the  development  of  the  squadron  FS  plan. 

HWB.  The  squadron  FSO  and  S3  work  closely  with  HWB  commander  in 
developing  the  FS  plan.  The  HWB  commander  is  the  squadron  FSCOORD  and 
is  responsible  for  ensuring  artillery  assets  are  positioned  to  provide  continuous 
support. 

FISTs.  Troop  FISTs  develop  targets  in  support  of  the  troop  scheme  of  maneuver. 
The  FSO  must  consolidate  these,  and  incorporate  them  into  the  squadron  FS 
plan.  These  planning  actions  are  simultaneous  and  require  constant  coordination 
between  the  FSO,  FISTs,  and  HWB  commander. 

Mortars.  Targets  for  troop  mortars  are  included  in  the  FS  plan.  Mortars  are  the 
most  responsive  indirect-fire  asset  available  to  the  troop  commander,  and  they 
should  not  be  burdened  with  requirements  to  engage  targets  designated  by  the 
squadron  FSO.  However,  including  mortars  in  the  FS  plan  ensures  that  limited 
artillery  assets  are  not  wasted  on  targets  which  mortars  can  more  effectively 
engage,  or  on  missions  which  mortars  can  more  effectively  perform  (such  as 
establishing  a quick  smoke  screen). 

COLT.  The  SCO  must  decide  where  the  COLT  will  be  employed,  and  what  type 
of  targets  he  wants  it  to  engage,  observe,  and  report. 

Direct  support  artillery.  If  there  is  an  artillery  battalion  in  direct  support  of  the 
squadron,  the  direct  support  battalion  commander  is  the  FSCOORD.  Depending 
on  the  regimental  and  squadron  missions,  the  HWB  may  be  placed  OPCON  to 
the  direct  support  battalion  to  simplify  planning  and  execution  of  indirect  FS  and 
the  HWB  would  remain  under  squadron  control. 

ACR.  The  FSO  coordinates  the  squadron  FS  plan  with  the  regimental  FSE.  The 
regiment  may  provide  additional  assets  to  the  squadron  in  the  form  of  CAS, 
reinforcing  artillery,  or  EW  assets.  The  regiment  may  also  require  the  squadron 
to  engage  priority  targets  of  interest  to  the  RCO. 

Air  and  ground  coordination.  Air  cavalry  will  often  be  operating  over  the 
assigned  zone  or  sector  of  ground  cavalry,  either  as  an  element  OPCON  to  the 
squadron  or  as  part  of  a RAS  mission. 

Z Communications.  The  most  responsive  means  for  OPCON  air  cavalry  to 
call  for  fire  is  through  the  ground  squadron  FSO  or  the  ground  troop  FIST 
in  whose  sector  the  air  cavalry  is  operating. 

• Control  measures.  PLs  can  be  used  as  CFLs  within  the  squadron  to  allow 
ACTs  to  engage  targets  forward  of  the  ground  troops.  As  the  ground  troops 
cross  a PL,  the  CFL  is  shifted  to  the  next  PL.  If  the  ACT  needs  to  call  for 
fire  inside  a CFL,  or  in  close  proximity  to  one  of  the  ground  troops,  the 
ACT  should  call  the  ground  troop  FIST  to  initiate  fires. 
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RAS  planning  and  coordination.  The  RAS  has  an  organic  FSE  which  plans  fires 
for  the  squadron  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ground  squadron  FSEs.  If  the  RAS 
has  no  direct  support  artillery,  the  RAS  FSO  and  regimental  fire  support  officer 
(RFSO)  should  coordinate  with  the  field  artillery  headquarters  supporting  the 
regiment  to  designate,  if  possible,  a net  for  the  ACTs  to  call  for  fire  on.  However, 
equipment  limitations  preclude  the  establishment  of  such  a net  by  the  field 
artillery  headquarters.  If  a dedicated  net  is  not  available,  the  RAS  may  pass  fire 
requests  over  the  regimental  FS  net. 

TACFIRE.  Operations  with  TACFIRE  are  covered  in  detail  in  FM  6-40-4.  At  the 
squadron  level,  the  battery  normally  interfaces  with  the  fire  direction  center  of 
the  direct  support  artillery  battalion,  but  can  also  operate  autonomously  with 
TACFIRE.  If  the  battery  interfaces  with  the  battalion,  then  all  calls  for  fire  come 
from  the  battalion.  The  battalion  fire  direction  center  controls  the  activities  and 
procedures  on  the  digital  nets.  The  battalion  fire  direction  center  keeps  each 
battery  fire  direction  center  updated  on  all  FS  coordinating  measures,  observer 
locations,  meteorological  data,  known  points,  and  registration  data. 

If  operating  autonomously,  the  battery  accepts  calls  for  fire  from  the  FISTs  or 
squadron  FSO.  The  HWB  is  equipped  with  the  battery  computer  system  only. 
Therefore,  the  fire  direction  officer  establishes  manual  fire  control  orders,  since 
the  battery  computer  system  does  not  calculate  tactical  fire  control  data.  The 
FISTs  are  equipped  with  a FIST  digital  message  device,  which  allows  them  to 
digitally  input  their  FS  plan  to  the  HWB  and  FSO.  This  speeds  the  FS  planning 
process  and  allows  the  FSO  and  HWB  to  rapidly  develop  the  FS  plan,  and 
distribute  it  to  the  FISTs. 

Regimental  planning  and  coordination.  The  regimental  FSO  performs  the  same 
tasks  as  his  squadron  counterpart  during  the  planning  process.  However,  his 
coordination  responsibilities  are  much  greater  in  that  he  must  integrate  the 
squadron  plans  and  coordinate  with  many  more  echelons  of  command.  The  FSO 
coordinates  with  the  following  during  the  planning  process: 

Z Regimental  staff.  The  FSO  coordinates  closely  with  the  RS3,  RS2,  and 
regimental  engineer  during  the  planning  process.  He  goes  through  the  same 
type  of  planning  and  coordination  process  as  the  squadron  FSO  does. 

Z Squadron  HWBs/FSOs.  The  regimental  FSO  consolidates  the  squadron  FS 
plans  and  adds  targets  of  interest  to  the  RCO  as  applicable.  The 
FSCOORD  recommends  allocation  of  available  FS  assets  to  support  the 
RCO’s  scheme  of  maneuver. 

Z RAS.  Coordination  of  FS  for  the  RAS  is  greatly  dependent  upon  how  the 
RAS  is  to  be  employed  (troops  OPCON,  or  on  an  independent  mission). 
Coordination  of  voice/digital  FS  nets  for  the  RAS  is  accomplished  between 
the  RFSO,  RAS  FSO,  and  FSCOORD/supporting  unit  headquarters. 

• Direct  support  artillery.  The  regiment  may  have  artillery  units  acting  in 
direct  support.  The  regimental  FSO  serves  as  the  RCO's  link  to  the 
supporting  artillery  unit.  The  direct  support  artillery  battalion  commander 
will  be  the  regimental  FSCOORD  and  works  closely  with  the  regimental 
FSO  in  the  development  of  the  FS  plan. 
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Z Division  tactical  FSE  (as  applicable).  The  FSE  maintains  contact  with  the 
tactical  FSE  of  the  division  TAC  CP  if  the  ACR  is  operating  with  a 
division  or  being  supported  by  the  division  artillery  of  a division. 

ZCorps  main  FSE.  Usually,  the  ACR  is  supported  by  artillery  units  from  the 
corps  artillery.  The  corps  has  access  to  other  FS  and  target  acquisition 
assets  that  it  may  designate  to  provide  support  to  the  regiment.  The 
regimental  FSE  maintains  communication  with  the  corps  main  CP  or  TAC 
CP  to  be  able  to  tap  into  these  assets. 

Z MI  (CEWI)  Company.  The  FSO  coordinates  with  the  MI  Company  to 
ensure  its  C&J  assets  are  integrated  into  the  FS  plan. 


TACFIRE.  The  regimental  FSE  is  equipped  with  a variable  format  message  entry 
devices  (VFMED).  This  allows  the  FSO  to  submit  or  extract  information  from 
either  direct  support  battalion  or  brigade  computers.  In  this  manner,  the  FSO  can 
transmit  targets  of  interest  to  the  RCO  to  the  firing  unit  computers  for  execution, 
and  extract  various  reports  and  messages  of  interest  from  the  supporting  artillery 
headquarters. 


Target  acquisition.  Units  that  operate  in  support  of  the  ACR  may  have  the 
following  target  acquisition  assets  available.  If  a corps  artillery  brigade  is 
operating  in  direct  support  of  the  ACR,  it  may  or  may  not  have  target  acquisition 
assets  attached. 


AN/TPQ-36  radar.  This  radar  will  locate  short-range,  high-angle  weapons.  It  has 
a 90  degree  sector  of  coverage  with  maximum  detection  ranges  of  12  kilometers 
for  mortars  and  artillery  and  24  kilometers  for  rockets.  One  radar  from  the 
division  artillery  target  acquisition  battery  may  be  attached  to  each  artillery 
battalion. 


AN/TPQ-37  radar.  This  radar’s  capabilities  are  optimized  when  used  to  locate 
long-range,  low-angle  weapons.  Planning  ranges  are  30  kilometers  for  mortars 
and  artillery  and  50  kilometers  for  rockets. 


Special  Munitions. 

Copperhead.  The  following  considerations  should  guide  use  of  Copperhead  in 
the  FS  plan: 


Z Employ  Copperhead  against  high-payoff  targets  (command  and  control, 
radars,  bridges,  air  defense  assets). 


Z Copperhead  is  more  responsive  against  planned  targets  than  against  targets 
of  opportunity.  Therefore,  the  more  effective  use  of  Copperhead  would  be 
to  engage  high-payoff  targets  with  squadron  or  troop  EAs. 
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Z A ground/vehicle  laser  locator  designator  (G/VLLD)  must  be  positioned  to 
employ  the  appropriate  Copperhead  footprint  and  to  have  communication 
with  the  firing  unit.  The  FSO  must  coordinate  closely  with  the  S3  and 
supporting  field  artillery  unit  to  ensure  proper  placement  of  the  G/VLLD. 

ZCOLT  employment  must  be  closely  coordinated  by  the  commander,  FSO, 
S3,  and  supporting  field  artillery  unit. 

Z OH-58D  employment.  It  is  easier  to  lase  a target  if  opportunity  with  an 
OH-58D  because  you  can  change  the  angle  T quickly. 


FASCAM.  The  two  basic  types  of  FASCAM  rounds  are:  area  denial 
antipersonnel  mine  (ADAM),  and  remote  antiarmor  munition  system  (RAAMS) 
for  use  against  lightly  armored  vehicles.  There  are  36  mines  in  an  ADAM  round 
and  9 antitank  mines  in  a RAAMS  round.  Both  are  available  in  155-mm  only. 
The  basic  uses  of  FASCAM  are  interdiction  or  area  denial,  employment  as  an 
obstacle,  employment  to  augment  an  obstacle,  and  employment  against  targets  of 
opportunity.  If  FASCAM  is  used,  there  are  some  considerations  for  and  trade 
offs  associated  with  the  use  of  FASCAM. 


Interdiction  or  Employment  Considerations  Area  Denial.  FASCAM  is  not 
well  suited  for  interdiction  or  area  denial.  If  RAAMS  and  ADAM  are  used  for 
interdiction  or  area  denial,  three  employment  guidelines  apply — 

Z Employ  them  only  at  choke  points  to  keep  the  enemy  from  easily 
bypassing  the  minefield.. 

• Employ  them  in  high-density  fields  to  make  breaching  more  difficult. 

• Employ  them  when  and  where  they  are  hard  to  detect  (limited  visibility). 

If  FASCAM  is  used  for  interdiction  or  area  denial,  a large  amount  of  ammunition 
must  be  delivered  at  a carefully  chosen  place  and  time.  For  instance,  if  a HWB 
were  to  fire  a 400  meters  x 400  meters  high-density  minefield,  from  a range  of  10 
kilometers,  it  would  have  to  fire  96  RAAMS  and  12  ADAM  rounds.  Unit  basic 
loads  become  a prime  consideration  when  firing  this  number  of  FASCAM 
rounds. 


Employment  as  an  obstacle.  Any  type  of  FASCAM  minefield  should  be 
employed  according  to  the  basic  principles  of  obstacle  employment.  However, 
the  following  FASCAM  characteristics  impose  some  unique  planning  challenges 
on  the  FS  system: 

Z FASCAM  is  visible  and  vulnerable  on  the  surface  of  the  terrain.  This  leads 
to  two  special  considerations 

- Reduce  the  enemy’s  ability  to  see,  either  by  forcing  him  to  button  up  or 
to  assume  a higher  MOPP  level. 

- Minimize  indirect  fires  on  top  of  the  FASCAM.  While  firing  on  the 
minefield  destroys  breaching  parties,  it  may  also  make  the  minefield 
easier  to  breach  by  destroying  the  exposed  mines. 
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ZThe  timing  of  FASCAM  employment  is  critical  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
obstacle.  Firing  mines  too  early  gives  the  enemy  time  to  avoid  the  obstacle. 
Firing  mines  too  late  results  in  their  landing  behind  the  attacking  enemy 
fores.  It  takes  a long  time  to  fire  the  mines,  especially  if  the  mine  density 
is  high  (about  35  to  40  minutes).  Therefore,  trigger  points  for  firing 
RAAMS  and  ADAM  must  be  carefully  coordinated  between  the  S3,  S2, 
and  FSO.  DPs  for  FASCAM  must  meet  two  criteria: 

- When  the  enemy  reaches  the  DP,  he  must  be  committed  to  the  avenue  of 
approach  on  which  the  mines  are  to  be  delivered. 


- The  DP  must  be  far  enough  forward  of  the  proposed  minefield  that  the 
FASCAM  can  be  emplaced  before  the  enemy  before  the  enemy  reaches  it. 


The  DP  should  be  a target  area  of  interest  in  the  IPB.  The  element  observing  the 
target  area  of  interest  should  have  authority  to  fire  the  minefield  or  a direct 
communications  link  to  whoever  is  going  to  call  for  the  FASCAM. 


Employment  to  Augment  an  Obstacle.  FASCAM  is  effective  in  closing  lanes 
in  existing  obstacles  or  reseeding  breached  minefield. 


FASCAM  used  to  close  a lane  in  an  existing  obstacle  should  be  planned  with  the 
same  considerations  as  in  using  FASCAM  as  an  obstacle.  To  minimize  the 
amount  of  ammunition  used,  get  the  best  possible  grid  to  the  center  of  the  lane, 
and  adjust  the  mission  in  advance  onto  the  center  point  of  the  lane  and  record  it 
as  a target  (depending  on  METT-T  considerations). 


If  FASCAM  is  used  to  closed  breached  obstacles,  the  following  considerations 
apply— 


• The  S3,  S2,  engineer  and  FSO  should  attempt  to  identify  which  points  the 
enemy  is  most  likely  to  attempt  to  breach  existing  obstacles.  These  points 
should  be  identified  by  the  most  accurate  grid  possible  (fired  in  if  possible) 
and  recorded  as  targets.  Even  if  the  enemy  does  not  breach  at  these  exact 
locations,  the  targets  provide  accurate  points  from  which  to  shift  fires. 

Z The  unit/observer  who  will  call  for  the  FASCAM  must  be  identified,  and 
the  conditions  established  which  determine  when  the  obstacle  is  breached 
(when  one  combat  vehicle  passes  through,  when  an  engineer  vehicle  has 
marked  a lane). 

• A call  for  fire  to  close  a breach  will  conflict  with  conventional  fires  being 
place  on  breaching  units.  If  the  FASCAM  call  for  fire  is  going  to  take 
priority  over  other  calls  for  fire,  it  should  be  a voice  call  to  jump  the 
TACFIRE  message  queue. 
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Employment  Against  Targets  of  Opportunity.  These  are  normally  unplanned 
and  must  be  emplaced  immediately  due  to  the  fleeting  nature  of  the  target. 
Unplanned  minefields  are  standard  in  duration  and  density,  depending  on  the 
situation  and  commander’s  guidance.  Normally  unplanned  minefield  are  low 
density  and  short  duration,  fired  with  only  one  aimpoint.  An  example  standard 
minefield  is — 

• Density:  24  RAAMS,  6 ADAM. 

• One  aimpoint. 

Z Short  duration. 


Unless  the  observer  requests  otherwise,  DPICM  is  used  to  adjust  and  the 
standard  minefield  is  fired  in  effect. 


Smoke.  Appendix  F gives  obscuration  data  and  atmospheric  condition  effects  on 
smoke  employment.  The  most  effective  and  efficient  weapon  available  to  the 
regiment  for  delivering  smoke  is  the  4.2-inch  mortar  of  the  ground  cavalry 
troops.  Mortars  can  build  up  an  effective  smoke  screen  very  quickly,  and  has  the 
added  benefit  of  preserving  critical  artillery  assets  for  the  delivery  of  other 
munitions. 


Mortar  or  artillery  delivered  smoke  should  be  coordinated  with  the  use  of  other 
smoke  generation  means  (see  Section  VI).  Smoke  delivered  by  indirect  fire 
means  should  be  used  to  obscure  targets  at  longer  ranges,  while  smoke  produced 
by  smoke  generators  is  used  to  obscure  close  in  targets. 


Chemical  munitions.  The  responsibility  for  controlling  chemical  weapons 
remains  at  corps  level,  until  release  has  been  approved  by  the  national  command 
authority.  If  authority  to  plan  and  fire  chemical  weapons  is  delegated  to  the 
regiment,  chemical  fire  planning  is  done  by  the  FSE,  S3,  S2,  and  chemical 
officer.  They  select  high-payoff  targets  for  attack  with  chemical  munitions, 
within  constraints  imposed  by  higher  headquarters.  There  are  two  important 
planning  factors  to  remember: 

• Chemical  agents  do  not  cause  many  casualties  against  a well-trained, 
well-equipped  force. 

• Large  quantities  of  ammunition  must  be  delivered  in  a very  short  time 
period  to  achieve  lethal  dose  rates. 

Just  prior  to  attack  initiation,  chemical  warning  (CHEMWARN)  messages  are 
disseminated  to  higher,  lower,  adjacent,  and  supporting  units. 


FM  3-10-1  contains  specifics  on  the  employment  of  chemical  agents. 

Nuclear  munitions.  In  most  cases,  final  control  for  the  employment  of  nuclear 
weapons  rests  with  the  corps  commander.  The  corps  is  the  focal  point  for  the 
planning  and  employment  of  nuclear  weapons  using  a corps  nuclear  package. 
The  regiment  is  involved  in  the  process  usually  as  an  executor  of  the  corps 
nuclear  package.  However,  the  ACR  may  recommend  to  the  corps  FS  cell  targets 
for  nuclear  attack  or,  in  some  instances,  it  may  develop  a nuclear  subpackage  to 
augment  the  corps  plan. 
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If  the  regiment  or  units  attached  to  the  regiment  are  required  to  execute  part  of  a 
nuclear  package,  the  ACR  will  receive  the  portion  of  the  strike  warning 
(STRIKEWARN)  that  affects  its  zone.  The  FSO  and  FSCOORD  analyze  the 
regimental  plan  in  light  of  the  STRIKEWARN,  verify  the  safety  of  regimental 
elements  against  the  nuclear  aimpoints,  and  report  its  impact  to  the  commander 
along  with  recommendations  for  changes.  The  FSO  may — 

Z Recommend  to  the  S3  that  affected  units  be  moved  to  a more  protected 
area,  or  its  protection  be  increased. 

• Request  that  the  nuclear  aimpoint  be  moved. 


If  nuclear  aimpoints  are  located  in  the  ACR  AOs,  the  commander,  S3,  and 
FSCOORD  must  quickly  analyze  their  effect  on  the  unit  scheme  of  maneuver: 

Z Will  collateral  damage  rubble  structures  that  will  interfere  with  movement? 

Z Are  aimpoints  located  where  collateral  damage  will  be  avoided  from  tree 
blowdown,  bridge  blowdown,  and  fires? 

Z Are  minimum  safe  distance  constraints  followed? 

Z How  will  nuclear  detonation  at  the  aimpoints  affect  the  unit  radiation 
exposure  status  category? 

Z If  the  ACR  is  required  to  exploit  the  affects  of  a nuclear  strike,  will 
radiological  contamination  affect  the  scheme  of  maneuver? 


Section  II.  Indirect  Fire  Support 

ARTILLERY 

Organizations.  This  section  will  describe  the  organization  of  indirect-fire  units 
that  are  organic  to  the  ACR  and  ACS  or  that  the  ACR  may  have  in  support  of  it. 


Troop  mortar  sections.  The  troop  mortar  sections  are  organized  with  two 
107-mm  mortars  and  nine  enlisted  personnel.  The  troop  mortars  are  the  troop 
commander’s  means  of  providing  his  unit  with  immediate  indirect  FS. 


HWB.  The  squadron  HWB  is  contains  eight  Ml 09  howitzers  and  174  personnel 


organized  as  shown  in|  Figure  7-6. 


Artillery  battalion.  The  regiment  frequently  has  artillery  operating  in  direct 
support  of  one  or  more  of  the  squadrons.  A 155-mm  artillery  battalion  is 
organized  as  shown  in  Figure  7-7.1 
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Figure  7-7.  Field  artillery  battalion  (155-mm)  organization. 
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Artillery  brigade.  An  artillery  brigade  often  operates  in  direct  support  of  the 
regiment.  There  is  no  fixed  structure  for  a field  artillery  brigade.  It  consists  of  a 
headquarters  and  headquarters  battery  (HHB)  and  its  attached  field  artillery 
battalions  (cannon  or  missile).  The  brigade  HHB  can  command  and  control  up  to 
six  field  artillery  battalions. 

NAVAL  GUNFIRE 

NGR  Liaison.  If  the  regiment  is  operating  within  range  of  NGF,  it  may  be 
supported  by  teams  from  a Marine  ANGLICO.  AnANGLICO  is  organized  as 
shown  in  Figure  7-8. 


Figure  7-8.  Air  and  naval  gunfire  liaison  company  organization. 
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If  the  regiment  is  supported  by  NGF,  the  NGF  LO  becomes  part  of  the  FSE. 

Planning  Considerations.  The  following  planning  factors  should  be  considered 
when  employing  NGF: 

Z The  FSO  must  consider  the  relation  of  the  gun-target  line  to  the  FLOT. 

NGF  is  most  effective  when  the  gun-target  line  is  parallel  to  the  FLOT. 

The  rounds  are  dispersed  in  an  elliptical  patter  alon  the  gun-target  line, 

and  this  makes  for  a round  dispersion  that  is  long  in  range,  but  very  narrow 
in  deflection.  In  this  situation,  NGF  can  deliver  fires  very  close  to  friendly 

troops. 

Z If  the  platform  is  moving  to  another  area,  the  mission  may  be  canceled. 


Figure  7-9  shows  the  capabilities  of  NGF  weapons. 
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Figure  7-9.  Capabilities  of  naval  gunfire  weapons. 
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BATTLEFIELD  ENVIRONMENT 

The  following  considerations  should  be  planned  for  when  employing  indirect 
fires  in  varied  environments. 

BUAs. 

ZThe  presence  of  buildings  more  than  two  stories  high  will  require 
high-angle  fire  to  engage  targets  near  the  bottom  of  buildings.  High-angle 
fire  increases  the  amount  of  time  required  to  get  rounds  on  target,  the 
probability  of  detection  by  counterfire  radar,  and  the  dispersion  of  rounds 
on  the  ground. 

• Masking  by  placing  of  howitzers  in  BUAs  reduces  their  ability  to  provide 
flexible  support. 

Z The  normal  high  trajectory  of  mortars  makes  them  excellent  for  use  in 
BUAs.  However,  the  penetration  power  of  the  rounds  is  limited 

• Munitions  effects. 

- The  effects  of  HE  with  variable  time  fuzes  and  improved  conventional 
muitions  (ICM)  are  severely  reduced  by  structures.  However,  these 
munitions  can  be  very  effective  in  clearing  enemy  positions,  observers, 
or  antemmas  off  of  the  top  of  buildings. 

- High-angle  fire  with  delay  fuzing  is  required  to  penetrate  buildings. 

~ Precision-guided  munitions  can  be  effective  and  permit  destruction  of 
targets  with  minimum  rubbling  of  adjacent  buildings. 

Jungle  and  Dense  Woods. 

• High-angle  fires  are  common  in  jungle  operations  because  of  the  tall  jungle 
canopy. 

• Thick  jungle  canopies  often  make  airbursts  ineffective.  HE  with  delay 
fuzes  maybe  necessary  to  penetrate  these  canopies. 

• DPICM  will  hang  up  in  heavy  canopy.  Not  only  does  this  degrade  the 
effectiveness  of  fires,  but  it  also  may  make  future  troop  movements 
through  the  area  dangerous. 

Z Firing  positions  for  field  artillery  may  be  limited. 

Z Adjustment  of  indirect  fires. 

- Extremely  limited  observation  makes  adjustment  of  indirect  fires 
extremely  difficult.  If  the  FO  is  not  sure  of  his  location,  the  initial 
rounds  fired  will  be  off  target.  Firing  WP  as  the  first  round  in 
adjustment,  with  a height  of  burst  high  enough  for  the  FO  to  see  (200 
meters),  will  help  in  adjusting  rounds  quickly  on  to  the  target. 

- Use  of  creeping  fires  also  aids  in  adjustment  of  artillery.  An  aerial 
observer  may  initiate  the  adjustment,  then  hand  it  over  to  a ground 
observer  once  he  can  see  the  rounds. 
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Desert.  Planning  considerations  for  artillery  support  vary  with  the  type  of  desert 
terrain. 

• Mountain  or  rocky  plateau  deserts. 

- High-explosive  point  detonating  (HE-PD)  is  very  effective  because  of 
the  fragmentation  created  by  splintering  rocks. 

— FASCAM  can  be  very  effective  in  denying  the  enemy  the  use  of  roads 
and  narrow  defiles. 

— Smoke  may  be  degrade  by  swirling  winds,  making  it  more  difficult  to 
establish  and  sustain  a smoke  screen. 

- Mortars  are  effective  against  reverse  slope  positions  and  over 
intermediate  crests. 


Z Sandy  or  dune  deserts. 

- Variable  time  and  time  fuzes  are  very  effective. 

- HE  with  point  detonating  or  delay  fuze  is  smothered  by  deep  sand, 
which  makes  it  ineffective. 

- ICM  and  FASCAM  are  smothered  by  deep  sand,  which  makes  them  less 
effective. 

“ Copperhead  and  precision-guided  munitions  are  very  effective. 


Mountains. 

Z Usually,  positions  for  mortars  are  limited  and  access  to  them  may  be 
restricted.  The  need  to  fire  high  angle  makes  it  important  to  position  units 
in  defilade  to  increase  their  survivability. 

Z Aerial  observers  are  very  effective  to  observe  beyond  terrain  masks,  in 
deep  defilade,  and  on  reverse  slopes. 

Z HE-PD  is  very  effective  because  of  the  extra  fragmentation  produced  from 
splintering  rocks. 

• FASCAM  is  effective  in  denying  the  enemy  unlimited  use  of  defiles, 
valleys,  roads,  and  other  usable  terrain. 

• Swirling  winds  make  smoke  employment  very  difficult  to  adjust  and 
maintain. 


Cold  and  Extreme  Cold  Weather. 

ZMake  maximum  use  of  airburst  munitions. 

Z HE-PD,  delay,  ICM,  and  FASCAM  are  ineffective  in  deep  snow.  At  least 
40  percent  of  the  blast  from  these  munitions  is  smothered  by  snow. 

Z Smoke  (HC)  is  ineffective  because  the  canisters  are  smothered  by  the 
snow.  WP  is  effective,  however,  phosphorous  may  burn  undetected  in  the 
snow  for  three  to  four  days. 
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Z Snow  and  ice  may  cause  variable  time  fuzes  to  detonate  prematurely. 
Extreme  cold  causes  a higher  number  of  duds  among  variable  time  fuzes. 

Unique  weather  phenomena  (whiteout,  grayout,  ice,  or  fog)  may  impact 
severely  on  observation  and  accurate  adjustment  of  indirect  fires. 


Section  III.  Tactical  Air  Support 

TACTICAL  AIR  SUPPORT  MISSIONS 

Battlefield  Air  Interdiction.  Battlefield  air  interdiction  requires  joint  planning 
and  is  therefore  normally  planned  at  division  and  higher  levels.  The  regiment 
may  become  involved  in  the  battlefield  air  interdiction  planning  by  nominating 
targets  for  battlefield  air  interdiction  or  verifying  the  effectiveness  of  the  strike. 

CAS.  CAS  is  the  most  common  type  of  tactical  air  support  used  by  the  regiment. 

Aircraft  characteristics.  The  ACR  may  receive  CAS  from  several  different  types 
of  combat  aircraft.  Figure  7-10  shows  the  types  of  CAS  aircraft  and  their 
characteristics. 


US  TACTICAL  AIR  SUPPORT  AIRCRAFT  1 

Aircraft 

Service 

Characteristic* 

F-16 

AF 

Supersonic,  dual  role  tighter;  B.OOCMb  ordnance  load.  Some  all- 
weather/night capability. 

F-15E 

AF 

Supersonic,  dual  role  fighter:  all-weather/  night  capability;  15,000-lb 
ordnance  load. 

F-1 1 1 

AF 

Tactical  bomber;  good  all-w  eat  her/night  capability;  supersonic;  nuclear 
capable;  36,000-lb  ordnance  load. 

Navy.  USMC 

Dual  role  fighter;  priority  of  CAS  normally  to  Marine  units  in  corrtiat. 

A-4 

U5MC 

Subsonic;  nuclear  capable;  9,000-lb  ordnance  load. 

A-6 

Most  aocurate  delivery;  subsonic;  all-weather;  1 5,0 00- lb  ordnance  load. 

A-10 

AF 

Specialized  CAS  aircraft;  subsonic;  primarily  day  only;  16,000-lb  ordnance 
load;  30-mm  gun. 

AV-8 

VTOL  CAS  aircraft;  subsonic;  5,000-lb  ordnance  load;  30-mm  gun. 

A-7 

AF,  Navy 

Subsonic;  limited  night  capability;  12,000-lb  ordnance  load. 

OV-IO 

AF.  Navy, 
USMC 

FAC  aircraft  also  used  for  light  strikes;  subsonic;  3,800-lb  ordnance  load. 

Figure  7-10.  United  States  close  air  support  aircraft. 
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Planning  considerations.  Consider  the  following  when  planning  CAS  missions: 

• Weather.  Poor  weather  conditions  (precipitation  and  limited  visibility),  low 

clouds,  or  attack  into  a low  sun  all  hinder  target  identification  by  aircraft. 

ZTarget  acquisition.  Well  camouflaged  or  small,  stationary  targets  are  hard 
to  identify  from  fast-moving  aircraft.  The  use  of  marking  rounds  can  key 
the  pilot’s  eyes  to  the  right  area  as  he  is  making  his  approach.  Moving 
targets  are  much  easier  to  identify. 

ZTarget  identification.  Plan  to  mark  the  target  by  smoke,  laser,  or  other 
means.  A precise  description  of  the  target  in  relation  to  major  terrain 
features  easily  visible  from  the  air  assists  in  pilot  target  identification. 

Identification  of  friendly  forces.  Ensure  pilots  can  identify  friendly  forces.  Panel 
markers,  mirror  flash,  direction  and  distance  from  prominent  terrain  features,  or 
other  means  (such  as  electronic,  IR  beacons)  may  be  used  to  identify  friendly 
troops. 

General  ordnance  characteristics.  CAS  aircraft  can  carry  a wide  variety  of 
ordnance.  These  types  of  ordnance  are — 

• 20-mm  and  30-mm  cannons.  The  20-mm  cannon  is  carried  internally  by 
A-7,  F-16,  and  some  F-4s.  Other  aircraft  carry  it  as  an  external  pod.  It  is 
used  against  trucks  and  lightly  armored  vehicles.  The  30-mm  cannon  is 
carried  internally  on  A- 10  or  as  an  external  pod  on  other  aircraft. 
Ammunition  includes  armor-piercing  incendiary  (API)  and  high-explosive 
incendiary  (HEI)  rounds. 

Z General  purpose  (GP)  bombs.  GP  bombs  are  for  blast  and  fragmentation 
effects  against  buildings,  bunkers,  bridges,  vehicles,  personnel,  and 
equipment.  They  are  not  a good  munition  against  armored  vehicles.  The 
standard  Air  Force  GP  bombs  are  the  500-pound  MK-82  and  the 
2000-pound  MK-84.  They  are  usually  dropped  in  “strings”  or  “sticks”  of 
three  to  six  bombs.  Various  types  of  fin  assemblies  or  guidance  kits  may 
be  added  to  bomb  bodies  to  change  their  ballistics  or  to  attain  very  precise 
effects  against  point  targets. 

Z Cluster  bomb  units  (CBU).  CBUs  consist  of  hard-shell  dispensers  filled 
with  a variety  of  bomblets,  and  work  in  much  the  same  way  as  a DPICM 
artillery  round.  Bomblets  are  designed  for  antiarmor,  antipersonnel,  or 
antimateriel  effects  and  can  also  have  delayed  fuzes.  For  example,  the 
MK-20  Rockeye  contains  247  shaped  charge  bomblets,  each  1 1/2  pounds 
which  will  penetrate  7 1/2  inches  of  armor.  Note  that  when  employing 
CBUs  the  possibility  of  duds  may  make  movement  of  troops  across  the 
area  more  risky. 

Z Maverick  ATGM.  This  is  the  current  antitank  missile  used  by  fighter 
aircraft.  Versions  include  a TV  or  IR  seeker.  The  TV  version  can  be  used 
only  in  daylight,  clear  weather  conditions.  Realistic  launch  ranges  vary 
from  2,500  to  4,000  meters.  The  IR  version  uses  a thermal  imaging  system 
to  detect  targets  either  hotter  or  cooler  than  the  associated  background.  It  is 
effective  in  limited  visibility  conditions  and  realistic  launch  ranges  usually 
far  exceed  those  of  the  TV  version. 
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Final  attack  heading.  In  general,  linear  targets  should  be  attacked  at  a small  angle 
off  of  the  long  axis.  Missiles  or  bombs  are  effective  from  any  angle;  cannons, 
however,  are  more  effective  against  the  flank  or  rear  of  armored  vehicles. 

Troop  safety.  Troop  safety  is  a primary  concern  in  using  CAS.  The  primary 
cause  of  friendly  air  attacks  on  friendly  troops  is  misidentification  of  friendly 
forces  as  enemy  forces. 

SEAD.  SEAD  may  be  required,  depending  on  the  capabilities  of  the  CAS  aircraft 
and  enemy  air  defense  systems  in  the  target  area. 

CAS  artillery  integration.  Artillery  and  CAS  are  complementary.  Therefore,  CAS 
must  integrate  with  artillery  so  that  only  minimum  firing  restrictions  are 
required.  The  FSO  and  ALO  coordinate  an  airspace  coordination  area  to  ensure 
effective  integration  of  CAS  and  artillery  fires. 

Preplanned  CAS.  Preplanned  CAS  may  be  categorized  as  follows: 

• Scheduled  missions.  A CAS  strike  on  a planned  target  at  a planned  time  on 
target.  The  mission  the  ACR  is  currently  executing  determines  to  a large 
degree  whether  scheduled  CAS  will  be  effective. 

Z Alert  missions.  A strike  on  a planned  target  or  target  area  which  is 
executed  when  requested  by  the  supported  unit.  Normally,  these  missions 
are  launched  from  a ground  alert  status,  but  they  may  be  executed  from  an 
airborne  alert  status.  Alert  missions  are  the  most  common  of  the 
preplanned  CAS  executed  by  the  ACR 
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When  coordinating  preplanned  CAS,  consider  the  following: 

Z Mission  requirements.  Replanned  CAS  may  be  executed  during  the 
conduct  of  any  mission.  The  key  is  the  ability  to  foresee  a requirement  to 
strike  a particular  target  or  target  area. 

Z Time.  Preplanned  missions  must  be  requested  in  accordance  with  theater 
requirements  (normally  at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  mission  execution). 


S3,  FSO,  and  ALO  coordination.  Forward  requests  for  CAS  as  soon  as  the 
need  is  identified.  These  requests  normally  do  not  include  detailed 
information  because  of  the  lead  time  involved,  but  information  like 
estimates  of  weapons  effects  needed  by  percentage  (60  percent  antiarmor, 
40  percent  antipersonnel),  sortie  time  flows,  peak  need  times,  and 
anticipated  distribution  are  critical  to  the  Air  Force  planners.  Do  not  wait 
until  all  the  details  of  a preplanned  strike  are  known  to  forward  planning 
data  to  higher  echelons. 


Request  channels.  Figure  7-11 
CAS  missions. 


shows  the  request  channel  for  preplanned 


• Alternate  attack  means.  CAS  aircraft  may  be  diverted  from  a preplanned 
strike  to  attack  higher-priority  targets.  Therefore,  the  FSO  must  plan  for  the 
engagement  of  CAS  targets  by  other  FS  means. 


Immediate  CAS  missions.  Immediate  missions  are  frequent  in  support  of  cavalry 
operations.  The  request  channel  for  immediate  missions  is  much  more  direct  than 
for  preplanned  missions.  While  immediate  CAS  is  executed  much  more  quickly 
than  preplanned  CAS,  the  aircraft  may  not  have  be  carrying  ordnance  tailored  to 
the  target  they  are  going  to  attack. 


Attack  coordination.  After  submitting  a CAS  request,  the  TACP  and  FIST  must 
take  the  following  actions  to  ensure  the  strike  is  effective — 


• Communications.  Effective  coordination  must  be  made  of  several  different 
means  of  communications. 


- Radio  frequencies  used  by  FISTs,  TACPs,  forward  air  controllers,  and 
tactical  fighters  should  be  determined  and  distributed.  Not  all  CAS 
aircraft  have  FM  radios.  The  TACP  may  have  to  relay  FIST  FM 
transmissions  by  VHF  or  UHF  to  the  fighters.  Additionally,  most  AF 
FM  is  not  secure-capable.  Even  if  it  is,  unless  proper  falls  are  used,  the 
FIST  and  fighter  will  not  be  able  to  communicate  in  secure  mode. 

- Laser  designation  settings  must  be  determined  and  distributed.  The  Air 
Force  will  use  the  FIST  laser  settings  if  he  is  equipped  with  a laser-spot 
tracker.  The  FIST  uses  the  Air  Force  setting  to  guide  laser-guided 
weapons. 


Proper  joint  authentication  tables  (AKAC-1553)  must  be  on  hand.  This 
is  especially  critical  for  the  RAS  during  the  conduct  of  JAAT  missions 


(see  Appendix  A). 
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• SEAD.  The  FSE  determines  availability  of  fires  for  SEAD  and  begins 
coordination  for  an  informal  airspace  coordination  areas.  The  FSE 
coordinates  with  the  appropriate  FIST  during  the  planning  and  execution  of 
SEAD. 


ZWhile  the  CAS  request  is  being  processed,  the  TACP  directs  contact 
between  a forward  air  controller  and  FIST  on  a common  frequency  (see 
Figure  7-12).  The  forward  air  controller  moves  to  where  he  can  observe  the 
target,  and  the  FIST  orients  him  on  the  battlefield.  If  no  forward  air 
controller  is  available,  the  FIST  becomes  the  eyes  of  the  TACP  in  the 
target  area.  The  forward  air  controller,  AFO,  or  TACP  also  determines 
additional  mission-essential  information  to  accurately  update  the  aircraft 
when  they  arrive  on  station.  The  AFO  should  also  contact  the  commander 
and  ensure  that  there  have  been  no  changes  in  priority  of  targets  for  the 
aircraft  to  engage. 
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A2C2.  The  regimental  A2C2  element  is  composed  of  organic  personnel  of  the 
regimental  staff  that  have  other  primary  duties.  For  example,  the  RFSO,  RS3  air, 
ADA,  and  ALO  representatives.  A2C2  functions  are  the  staff  responsibility  of 
the  RS3.  Regimental  A2C2  duties  include — 

• Planning  regimental  A2C2  requirements. 

• Keeping  the  RS3  informed  of  the  current  A2C2  situation. 

• Forwarding  A2C2  requirement  to  higher  headquarters  for  approval. 

Z Review  and  disseminate  A2C2  plans  and  orders  received  from  higher 
headquarters. 


In  the  regimental  area,  RAS  operations  are  conducted  on  a "see  and  be  seen” 
basis  to  prevent  aircraft  accidents.  FS  and  aviation  operations  are  conducted 
simultaneously  over  broad  frontages.  The  RS3  along  with  squadron  S3s  ensure 
coordination  among  all  airspace  users  to  prevent  conflicts  Appendix  A illustrates 
the  use  of  airspace  coordination  areas  during  JAAT  operations.  FM  100-103 
contains  more  information  about  A2C2. 


BATTLEFIELD  ENVIRONMENT 

The  following  are  considerations  for  the  use  of  CAS  in  various  battlefield 
environments: 


BUAs. 

• Enemy  fortifications  should  be  reduced  with  precision-guided  munitions. 
The  presence  of  buildings  seriously  degrades  this  capability. 

ZCAS  may  create  unwanted  rubble.  Attack  enemy  units  moving  in  and  out 
of  the  BUA. 

Z The  presence  of  civilians  or  key  installations  may  limit  the  use  of  CAS 
weapons. 

Z Limited  ground  observation  may  require  that  airborne  forward  air 
controllers  control  the  strike  aircraft. 

Jungle  and  Dense  Woods. 

Z CAS  can  be  effective  in  jungle  operations,  but  is  hard  to  control  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  pilot  to  identify  friendly  ground  forces.  If  pyrotechnics 
are  used  to  mark  friendly  unit  locations,  ensure  that  the  method  used 
cannot  be  duplicated  by  the  enemy.  Because  the  combat  is  usually  of  such 
close  nature,  delivery  of  munitions  must  be  carefully  controlled  to  avoid 
injuring  friendly  personnel. 
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Z Communications  may  be  severely  degraded.  An  aerial  observer  should 
control  the  strike,  if  one  is  available.  Plan  to  use  retrans  assets. 

• Heavy  bombs  (2,000  to  3,000  pounds)  with  fuze  extenders  can  clear  away 
jungle  canopy,  and  many  Air  Force  munitions  are  designed  to  penetrate 
jungle  canopy. 

Desert. 

Z Air  support  may  be  more  vulnerable  because  of  the  tack  of  covered 
approaches. 

Z Greater  visibility  in  common  with  most  deserts  allows  for  target 
engagement  from  greater  standoff  ranges. 

• Panels  or  other  visual  or  electronic  signatures  are  required  to  help  pilots 
differentiate  between  friend  and  foe. 

• SEAD  is  critical  and  must  be  carefully  planned. 

• Detailed  planning  for  CAS  is  important  because  of  the  wide  dispersion  of 
units.  Fast  moving  units  may  require  deeper,  longer  range  air  support. 

Mountains. 

Z The  terrain  forces  the  enemy  to  concentrate  his  forces  along  roads,  valleys, 
reverse  slopes,  and  deep  defilades.  CAS  can  be  very  effective  striking  these 
types  of  targets. 

Z The  terrain  also  restricts  attack  routes  open  to  CAS  strikes.  The  enemy  will 
concentrate  his  air  defense  along  those  routes.  Enemy  air  defense  will  have 
to  be  identified  and  suppressed  to  enhance  survivability  of  CAS  assets. 

Cold  and  Extreme  Cold  Weather. 

• Frequent  poor  weather  reduces  the  availability  of  CAS. 

ZThe  sameness  of  the  terrain  and  background  makes  the  marking  of  targets 
critical. 

ZPanels  or  pyrotechnics  must  be  used  to  indicate  friendly  locations. 


Section  IV.  Air  Defense  Support 

ORGANIZATIONS 


The  only  air  defense  assets  currently  organic  to  the  ACR  are  the  Stinger  teams 
located  in  the  RHHT.  The  objective  ACR  organization  is  to  have  an  air  defense 
battery  organic  to  the  ACR  Figures  7-13  anc  7- 14  show  both  organizations.  The 
ACR  may  have  additional  assets  attached  during  the  conduct  of  combat 
operations.  These  attachments  normally  come  from  air  defense  battalions  of  the 


corps.  The  organization  of  a typical  air  defense  battalion  is  shown  in|  Figure  7-13 
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Capabilities.  Figure  7-14  shows  the  ranges  of  the  air  defense  weapons  which 
may  he  operating  in  support  of  the  regiment.  This  chart  is  also  included  in 


Appendix  F. 


Figure  7-13.  Air  defense  battalion  organization. 


Weapon  Type 

Range 

Vulcan 

1200m 

(ground  support  range) 

2000m 

Stinger 

4000m  (+) 

Chaparral 

5000m 

LOS-F-H  (ADATS) 

8000m 

Hawk 

40km 

Patriot 

68km 

Figure  7-14.  Air  defense  weapons  ranges. 
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PLANNING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Air  Defense  Priorities.  Determining  priority  of  units  for  air  defense  protection  is 
based  upon  the  commander’s  intent,  IPB,  METT-T,  and  the  following 
considerations. 

Criticality.  This  is  the  degree  to  which  a particular  asset  is  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  mission. 

Vulnerability.  This  is  the  degree  to  which  an  asset  is  susceptible  to  attack  or  to 
damage  if  attacked.  Consider  the  asset’s  hardness,  ability  to  displace  or  disperse, 
its  capability  to  provide  its  own  air  defense,  and  the  amount  of  protection 
afforded  it  by  passive  air  defense  measures. 

Recuperability.  This  is  the  degree  to  which  an  asset  can  recover  from  inflicted 
damage  in  terms  of  time,  equipment,  and  available  manpower  to  continue  its 
mission. 

Threat.  This  is  simply  an  estimate  of  the  probability  of  a particular  asset  being 
targeted  for  attack  by  enemy  air. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  regimental  assets  that  are  normally  identified  as 
requiring  air  defense  support  are  the  RSA/trains,  CPs,  FARPs,  assembly  areas 
(ground  and  air),  and  reserve  forces.  Obviously,  the  degree  to  which  these  assets 
are  afforded  air  defense  protection  will  vary  with  the  given  situation. 


Employment.  Following  are  employment  considerations  for  the  air  defense 
assets  most  often  available  to  the  ACR. 

Stinger.  The  primary  considerations  in  Stinger  employment  are  mobility, 
vulnerability,  and  flexibility.  Given  the  limited  air  defense  assets  in  the  regiment, 
the  most  effective  use  of  Stingers  is  to  protect  the  critical  installations  in  the 
regiment.  If  the  regiment  receives  augmentation,  then  some  Stingers  will  be 
available  to  attach  to  the  squadrons. 

ZMobility.  Stinger  teams  are  mobile,  but  may  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
rapid  cross-country  movement  by  tracked  vehicles. 

Z Vulnerability.  The  HMMWV  provides  little  protection  to  the  crews,  and 
the  Stinger  must  be  fired  from  an  exposed  position. 

• Flexibility.  Stinger  teams  may  be  mounted  on  M3s  to  accompany  forward 
units,  be  attached  to  protect  critical  sites/installations,  or  accompany  units 
in  their  organic  wheeled  vehicles. 


Chapparal.  The  Chapparal  has  no  shoot-on-the-move  capability,  making  it 
difficult  to  use  in  support  of  moving  units.  It  is  effective  for  defense  of  critical 
point  targets  (RSA,  trains,  RTOC)  in  the  regimental  area.  Effective  employment 
normally  requires  the  target  to  be  visually  detected,  tracked  and  identified,  so 
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Chapparal  is  generally  considered  a fair  weather  system.  Chapparal  units 
equipped  with  the  Chapparal  forward  looking  infrared  have  a greater  capability 
to  operate  effectively  in  limited  visibility  conditions. 


Forward  area  alerting  radar.  If  forward  area  alerting  radar  is  available,  it  will 
greatly  enhance  the  warning  of  approach  of  enemy  aircraft.  The  forward  area 
alerting  molar  has  a range  of  20  kilometers,  and  provides  tentative  identification, 
range,  and  azimuth  of  approaching  aircraft.  The  large  amount  of  radio  frequency 
energy  emitted  by  the  forward  area  alerting  radar  system  makes  it  particularly 
susceptible  to  enemy  direction  finding  and  antiradiation  missiles.  Therefore,  the 
system  must  move  often.  The  main  shortcoming  of  the  forward  area  alerting 
radar  is  that  it  requires  LOS  to  the  firing  unit(s)  it  is  warning,  and  therefore 
positioning  of  the  forward  area  alerting  radar  must  be  coordinated  closely  to 
ensure  it  is  effective. 


Manual  early  warning  system.  Forward  area  alerting  radar  may  not  be  available, 
as  it  is  being  replaced.  Air  defense  units  will  use  the  manual  early  warning 
system  as  an  interim  system  until  a new  ground  based  sensor  system  is  fielded. 
This  system  uses  forward  area  alerting  radar  personnel  to  operate  as  early 
warning  scouts.  These  personnel  use  voice  radio  nets  to  pass  target  data  to 
command  and  control  elements  and  fire  units. 


Regimental  ADA  battery  considerations.  The  (proposed)  regimental  ADA 
battery  will  consist  of  LOS-F,  NLOS,  and  pedestal  mounted  Stinger  platoons. 
General  employment  considerations  for  these  elements  are — 


• LOS-F.  The  LOS-F  will  accompany  forward  forces.  It  provides  armor 
protection  to  the  crew  and  is  mobile  enough  to  keep  pace  with  fast-moving 
hacked  vehicles. 

• NLOS.  The  NLOS  is  more  effective  in  defense  of  critical  point  targets. 
These  elements  may  be  attached  to  squadrons  or  retained  under  regimental 
control  to  protect  key  installations. 

• Pedestal  mounted  Stinger.  The  pedestal  mounted  Stinger  employment 
guidelines  are  the  same  as  for  Stinger.  Additionally,  the  pedestal  mounted 
Stinger  will  allow  the  operators  to  fire  the  weapon  from  the  vehicle  as 
opposed  to  firing  from  an  exposed  dismounted  position. 


COMMAND  AND  CONTROL/EARLY  WARNING 

The  regiment  may  receive  residual  early  warning  from  either  the  corps  or 
division  ADA  warning  network,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  effective.  Therefore, 
the  ACR  must  coordinate  the  actions  of  its  organic  air  defense  units  to  ensure 
they  have  adequate  warning  of  approaching  aircraft,  and  are  fully  cognizant  of 
friendly  aircraft  operating  in  the  area. 
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Air  Defense  Command  and  Control  Techniques. 

Task  organization.  The  RCO  allocates  the  Stinger  teams  to  protect  the  most 
critical  assets  in  the  regiment.  To  provide  for  effective  command  and  control  of 
these  teams,  an  effective  technique  is  to  have  a single  section  leader  in  charge  of 
each  group  of  teams.  For  example,  the  regiment  allocates  its  teams  as  follows: 

Z RAS — six  teams. 

Z Main  CP — four  teams. 

RSA — six  teams. 

* Ground  squadrons — two  teams  each. 

In  this  case,  there  would  be  a section  leader  in  charge  of  each  of  the  six  sections. 

Positioning  of  regimental  air  defense  officer.  The  positioning  of  the  regimental 
air  defense  officer  is  crucial  to  the  coordination  of  the  regimental  air  defense 
assets. 

* Regimental  air  defense  officer  in  RFSE.  The  regimental  air  defense  officer 
is  part  of  the  RFSE  and  is  located  at  the  main  CP.  This  has  the  advantage 
of  keeping  the  regimental  air  defense  officer  in  constant  contact  with  the 
command  group  and  the  overall  regimental  situation.  The  main 
disadvantage  is  that  he  is  probably  out  of  position,  and  does  not  have 
access  to  the  communications  necessary  to  influence  the  employment  of 
the  air  defense  assets. 

* Regimental  air  defense  officer  in  RAS  TOC.  The  regimental  air  defense 
officer  may  also  be  positioned  in  the  RAS  TOC.  The  advantages  of  this  are 
he  is  constantly  appraised  of  the  flight  operations  of  the  ACR,  and  is  in  a 
position  to  operate  an  "early  warning"  net  with  the  bulk  of  the  Stinger 
platoon  (normally  protecting  the  RAS,  RSA,  and  main  CP).  The  main 
disadvantage  is  that  the  RCO’s  air  defense  advisor  is  not  at  the  main  CP 
where  there  is  ready  access  to  the  command  group. 


Stinger  team  communications. 

* All  teams  on  platoon  net.  Using  this  technique,  the  Stinger  teams  would  all 
operate  on  the  Stinger  platoon  net  as  an  air  defense  early  warning  net.  The 
section  leader  would  also  maintain  communication  on  the  command  or  01 
net  of  the  unit  that  the  section  is  attached  to.  The  advantage  of  this 
technique  is  that  the  Stinger  teams  will  be  able  to  receive  early  warning  of 
aircraft  approach.  The  disadvantage  is  that  they  may  not  be  as  responsive 
to  the  supported  unit. 

Z Stinger  teams  on  squadron  nets.  In  this  technique,  the  teams  operate  on  one 
of  the  internal  nets  of  the  unit  they  are  supporting.  The  advantage  of  this  is 
that  the  teams  are  more  responsive  to  the  supported  unit.  The  disadvantage 
is  that  they  may  not  receive  as  effective  a warning  of  the  approach  of 
enemy  (or  friendly)  aircraft. 
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BATTLEFIELD  CONDITIONS 

Limited  Visibility.  Limited  visibility  is  the  condition  that  most  effects  the 
employment/operations  of  air  defense  units.  Limited  visibility  conditions 
handicap,  but  do  not  eliminate  the  effectiveness  of  air  defense  assets. 

* Limited  visibility  greatly  effects  the  visual  detection,  identification,  and 
range  determination. 

The  signature  from  air  defense  weapons  is  highly  visible  at  night  and  can 
reveal  units  positions  to  other  enemy  in  the  area.  For  this  reason,  air 
defense  units  normally  respond  only  to  direct  attack  on  the  unit  they  are 
protecting  at  night. 

Z Aircraft  detection  at  night  may  be  aided  by  early  alerts,  engine  sounds, 
reflected  light,  moonlight,  flares,  and  engine  exhaust  flames. 

NBC.  The  major  effect  of  operating  in  an  NBC  environment  is  the  reduced 
visibility  soldiers  have  when  operating  at  higher  MOPP  levels. 


BATTLEFIELD  ENVIRONMENT 

BUAs. 

* SHORAD  system  effectiveness  will  be  limited  by  difficulty  in — 

- Locating  and  occupying  suitable  firing  positions. 

- Providing  security  for  isolated  firing  positions. 

- Acquiring  and  identifying  targets. 

■ Maintaining  effective  communications. 

^ Stinger  is  the  most  viable  asset  for  air  defense  in  BUAs.  Teams  can  be 
placed  on  rooftops  to  maximize  fields  of  fire  and  observation. 
Chapparal/V ulcan  assets  should  be  placed  in  open  areas  such  as  ports,  rail 
yards,  and  parks  or  be  positioned  just  outside  the  BUA  on  air  avenues  of 
approach. 

Desert. 

* Low,  flat  terrain  enhances  both  visual  and  radar  detection  of  approaching 
aircraft.  Enemy  aircraft  will  fly  at  low  levels  and  high  speeds. 

* The  terrain  normally  poses  little  problem  for  moving  and  deploying 
SHORAD  systems.  Lack  of  natural  cover  makes  position  selection  and 
camouflage  more  important. 

* Wide  dispersion  of  combat  elements  facilitates  passive  air  defense,  but  the 
amount  of  active  air  defense  allocated  to  any  given  prioritized  asset.  This 
may  result  in  insufficient  ADA  coverage  for  one  or  more  critical  assets. 
The  commander  must  carefully  establish  air  defense  priorities  to  ensure  the 
most  critical  assets  are  covered. 
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Jungle  and  Dense  Woods. 

Z Enemy  air  attacks  will  likely  be  targeted  against  CSS,  artillery,  and  other 
units  operating  in  open  areas  or  bases  of  operation.  Also,  critical  points 
along  LOCs  where  units  mass  (bridges,  defiles,  road  intersections)  will 
also  provide  lucrative  targets  for  air  attack. 

* High  humidity  and  rainfall  in  jungle  environments  may  limit  the 
acquisition  capability  of  IR  seeking  weapons,  thereby  reducing  their 
effective  range.  The  distances  between  firing  units  should  be  reduced  to 
compensate  for  this  (or  more  air  defense  assets  be  committed). 

Z Finding  adequate  firing  positions  for  SHORAD  units  will  be  more 
difficult. 


Mountains. 

Z Attacking  aircraft  will  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  terrain  masking  of 
radars,  but  at  the  same  time  mountain  ridges  and  peaks  tend  to  canalize 
enemy  aircraft. 

Z Maneuver  units  are  limited  to  available  roads  and  SHORAD  units  will 
have  difficulty  locating  good  firing  positions.  Therefore,  Stinger  may  be 
the  only  air  defense  weapon  that  can  effectively  cover  moving  friendly 
units.  Other  SHORAD  may  be  restricted  to  defending  critical  point  targets 
located  in  more  accessible  areas. 


Cold  and  Extreme  Cold  Weather.  Mobility  may  vary  greatly  depending  on  the 
time  of  year.  Self-propelled  systems  may  be  restricted  to  roads.  Stinger  may  be 
the  most  effective  air  defense  weapon  to  support  maneuver  units,  while 
self-propelled  systems  may  be  more  effective  in  defense  of  point  targets. 


Section  V.  Engineer  Support 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The  regimental  engineer  company  organization  is  shown  in  Figure  7-15. 


The  ACR  may  be  reinforced  by  corps  engineer  units.  Typical  reinforcements  the 
ACR  can  expect  to  receive  normally  come  from  combat  engineer  battalions  in 
J.he_c.Qjq3.s_The  organization  of  a corps  combat  engineer  battalion  is  shown  in 


Figure  7-16. 
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Figure  7-15.  Regimental  engineer  company. 


Figure  7-16.  Corps  combat  engineer  battalion. 
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Appendix  F shows  the  time  necessary  for  engineer  units  to  accomplish  standard 
engineer  tasks. 


PLANNING  CONSIDERATIONS 


Regimental  engineer  company  considerations.  The  regimental  engineer  company 
is  normally  employed  with  engineer  platoons  and  equipment  task  organized  to 
the  ground  squadrons.  It  may  also  be  assigned  a separate  mission  if  the  situation 
requires  it.  If  supporting  engineer  assets  are  available,  the  RCO  may  retain  the 
engineer  company  for  specific  missions  of  his  interest,  or  to  execute  regimental 
priority  targets/obstacles. 

Engineer  platoons.  The  combat  engineer  platoons  are  normally  attached  to  the 
ground  squadrons.  They  form  the  nucleus  around  which  engineer  support  to  the 
squadrons  is  built.  The  platoon  can  perform  limited  countermobility  and  mobility 
tasks  in  support  of  the  squadron.  These  tasks  include  limited  obstacle 
construction  of  obstacles  and  vehicle  positions,  and  the  emplacement  of 
minefields/demolitions,  and  limited  breaching  operations.  If  necessary, 
additional  engineer  equipment  from  the  assault  and  barrier  platoon  can  be 
attached  to  the  platoon  to  enhance  its  capabilities. 

Assault  and  barrier  platoon.  The  assault  and  barrier  platoon  contains  much  of  the 
specialized  equipment  of  the  company  (see  Figure  7-20).  Equipment  or  sections 
of  the  platoon  may  be  task  organized  to  the  squadrons  or  to  the  engineer  platoons 
as  the  situation  requires,  or  the  sections  may  aperate  as  organically  organized.  It 
is  rare  for  the  assault  and  barrier  platoon  to  operate  as  a platoon,  on  the  same 
task,  because  each  section  has  unique  capabilities.  The  assault  and  barrier  section 
is  employed  in  the  reduction  of  obstacles/fortifications,  breaching  minefields 
and  emplacing  minefields;  the  assault  bridging  section  is  used  in  the  crossing  of 
gaps;  and  the  equipment  section  does  tasks  that  require  earthmoving  and  hauling 
capability. 

Task  organization  considerations.  Priority  of  engineer  mission  and  effort  is  based 
on  METT-T  considerations.  The  following  paragraphs  describe  the  employment 
of  engineer  assets  within  the  regiment  and  squadron  in  support  of  particular 
missions.  Using  the  engineer  platoons  as  a base,  the  SCO  or  RCO  can  tailor  an 
effective  engineer  support  force  for  most  situations  the  regiment  will  encounter. 

Reconnaissance.  If  the  ACR  is  conducting  reconnaissance  operations,  the 
primary  function  of  the  engineers  will  be  to  assist  the  scouts  in  locating  obstacles 
and  clearing  those  obstacles  within  their  capability.  The  engineer  platoons  are 
fully  capable  of  accomplishing  this  mission  as  organized.  Normally,  during 
reconnaissance  operations,  one  engineer  platoon  is  attached  to  each  squadron, 
and  the  squadron  normally  employs  one  squad  in  support  of  each  ground  cavalry 
troop. 

Security.  Security  missions  vary  widely  in  their  scope  and  engineer  assets  must 
be  task  organized  accordingly. 
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In  defensive  security  missions,  the  focus  of  the  engineers  will  be  on  the 
emplacement  of  obstacles  and  survivability  positions.  While  engineer  platoons 
have  the  capability  to  emplace  obstacles,  they  will  require  reinforcement  if  their 
mission  includes  digging  antitank  ditches  or  constructing  other  obstacles  which 
require  enhanced  earthmoving  capability.  In  some  cases,  the  SCO  or  RCO  may 
retain  control  of  engineer  assets  to  emplace  obstacles  in  support  of  critical  EAs. 
If  the  regiment  is  assigned  a defensive  covering  force  operation,  it  should  request 
additional  engineer  assets. 


In  offensive  security  missions,  the  squadrons  may  be  required  to  breach  some 
obstacles.  Engineer  platoons  can  be  augmented  with  equipment  from  the  assault 
and  barrier  platoon  in  order  to  enhance  their  capability  to  rapidly  breach 
obstacles  (MICLIC,  in  some  cases  CEV).  The  AVLBs  organic  to  the  squadrons 
provide  gap  crossing  capability. 

In  offensive  operations,  engineers  will  be  performing  many  of  the  same  tasks  as 
they  do  in  reconnaissance  operations,  with  additional  emphasis  on  breaching 
operations. 

Defense.  Engineers  are  employed  much  as  they  are  in  defensive  security 
missions.  The  emphasis  is  on  construction  of  obstacles  and  fighting  positions  in 
support  of  the  commander’s  intent. 


BATTLEFIELD  ENVIRONMENTS 

BUAs. 

Mobility.  Obstacles  have  a significant  impact  in  urban  areas.  Good 
reconnaissance  of  obstacles  is  vital  to  determing  their  type,  location,  and  depth. 
Enemy  strongpoints  must  be  located.  Engineer  missions  include  breaching 
obstacles,  clearing  rubble,  and  crossing  gaps.  Armored  engineer  equipment  is 
essential  for  combat  in  urban  areas.  The  CEVs  organic  to  the  engineer  company 
are  well  suited  for  conducting  multiple  missions  in  BUAs.  It  can  remove 
obstacles  and  rubble  with  its  blade,  winch  and  boom,  and  its  165 -mm  gun  is 
effective  against  hardened  positions. 


Countermobility.  Extensive  possibilities  for  obstacles  exist  in  urban  terrain. 
Mines,  destroyed  bridges,  rubble,  craters,  and  disabled  or  abandoned  vehicles  all 
create  effective  obstacles.  As  dismounted  combat  predominates  in  urban  terrain, 
antipersonnel  mines  should  be  integrated  throughout  the  obstacle  plan. 


Survivability.  An  attacker  can  be  expected  to  use  extensive  artillery  and  air 
attacks  in  urban  combat.  Fighting  and  protective  positions  are  extremely 
important  to  the  defender.  Hasty  positions  can  be  created  with  earthmoving 
equipment  and  rubble.  Deliberate  positions  and  strongpoints  will  require 
extensive  engineer  and  logistical  support. 
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Desert. 


Mobility.  Engineer  mobility  support  is  vital  in  a desert  environment.  Engineers 
must  be  well  forward  in  the  offense  to  breach  minefields,  cross  gaps,  and  reduce 
other  obstacles.  Standard  obstacle  crossing  drills  should  be  established  and 
rehearsed  (see  Chapter  5 for  example).  Engineer  assets  will  also  be  in  demand  to 
improve  the  normally  scarce  and  primitive  roads  encountered  in  desert 
environments. 


Countermobility.  Desert  areas  do  not  permit  open  maneuver  everywhere.  Most 
desert  regions  have  a natural  terrain  structure  that  restricts  maneuver.  That 
structure  must  be  quickly  interpreted  and  reinforced  to  stop  or  slow  enemy 
movement  according  to  the  commander’ s plan.  Local  materials  for  expedient 
obstacles  are  scarce.  The  primary  means  of  creating  obstacles  in  a desert 
environment  is  with  mines,  wire,  and  antitank  ditches.  FASCAM  can  be 
effective,  but  in  sandy  or  dune  deserts  the  mines  may  be  smothered  by  the  sand 
and  therefore  be  less  effective.  Antitank  ditches  require  extensive  preparation, 
but  are  very  effective  when  adequate  time  is  available.  Since  engineer  assets  are 
normally  limited,  they  must  be  carefully  and  effectively  employed.  Engineers 
will  be  required  to  move  about  the  battlefield  rapidly  to  construct  obstacles. 
Units  must  work  closely  with  engineers,  not  only  in  the  siting  and  emplacement 
of  obstacles,  but  in  assisting  the  movement  of  engineer  units  and  the  handover  of 
engineer  assets  between  units. 

Survivability.  Desert  terrain  varies  from  region  to  region,  but  generally 
observation  is  excellent  and  concealment  difficult.  Preparation  of  fighting  and 
protective  positions  in  the  desert  is  difficult.  Though  digging  in  sand  is  easy,  the 
walls  backslide  into  the  excavation,  requiring  wider  positions  with  gently  sloping 
sides,  or  reinforcing  of  positions  with  other  materials.  In  rocky  plains  or  plateaus, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  dig.  Wadis  may  provide  some  cover  and  concealment. 
Camouflage  is  effective  when  properly  employed,  and  camouflage  nets  should  be 
provided  for  all  equipment.  Other  survivability  techniques  should  include 
dispersion  and  frequent  moves. 


Jungle  and  Dense  Woods. 

Mobility.  Road  construction  and  maintenance  are  a primary  concern  of  engineers 
in  jungle  operations.  Additionally,  engineer  units  will  be  called  upon  to  construct 
helipads  and  landing  sites  in  remote  jungle  areas. 

Countermobility.  Because  a good  portion  of  jungle  terrain  is  an  effective  obstacle 
to  vehicular  movement,  obstacles  emplacement  is  normally  limited  to  roads, 
trails,  and  patches  of  cleared  ground.  Antipersonnel  mines  are  effective  and  are 
normally  emplaced  by  all  units,  not  only  engineers. 

Survivability.  Jungle  areas  provide  excellent  concealment  from  air  and  ground 
observation.  When  occupying  positions,  troops  should  avoid  clearing  overhead 
concealment.  Vegetation  used  for  concealment,  however,  provides  little 
protection  from  weapons  fire.  Protective  positions  are  constructed  using  the  same 
techniques  applicable  in  other  environments. 
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Mountains. 

Mobility.  Mobility  operations  will  center  around  obstacle  reduction,  bridging 
gaps,  and  road  construction/clearing.  Road  construction  in  mountainous  terrain  is 
a major  operation  requiring  much  excavation  and  fill. 


Countermobility.  A few  well-placed  obstacles  can  create  a formidable  barrier  in 
mountainous  regions.  Mines  are  best  positioned  along  the  relatively  narrow 

approaches  suitable  for  vehicular  movement.  FASCAM  also  provides  the 
commander  an  effective  method  of  delaying  and  disrupting  the  movement  of 
enemy  forces.  Road  craters  and  abatis  tied  in  to  the  rugged  terrain  make  effective 
obstacles.  Rocky  mountain  soil  makes  construction  of  antitank  ditches  difficult. 


Survivability.  Digging  fighting  positions,  particularly  in  higher  elevation,  is 
difficult  because  of  thin  soil  and  exposed  underlying  bedrock.  Boulders  and 
loose  rocks  can  be  used  for  hasty  construction  of  fighting  positions,  but  these  are 
also  likely  to  increase  the  effects  of  artillery,  as  loose  rocks  become  projectiles 
themselves. 


Cold  and  Extreme  Cold  Weather. 

Mobility.  On  frozen  ground  with  minimal  snow  cover,  units  can  achieve 
excellent  mobility.  Marginally  frozen  soils,  tundra,  and  thin  frozen  crust  rapidly 
break  down  under  traffic,  reducing  mobility.  During  heavy  snowfalls,  engineers 
equipment  may  be  requited  for  snow  removal  on  MSRs  or  airfields.  Mines 
emplaced  in  snow  are  generally  less  effective,  but  they  are  harder  to  detect. 
Mines  delivered  onto  hard-packed  snow  or  roads  pose  the  greatest  threat. 


Countermobility.  In  planning  obstacles  under  winter  conditions,  several  factors 
must  be  considered.  Enemy  mobility  will  depend  to  a great  extent  on  the 
weather.  For  instance,  if  a thaw  occurs,  many  areas  which  were  previously  solid 
ground  will  be  untrafficable.  The  time  required  to  emplace  obstacles  will 
increase  due  to  the  decreased  efficiency  of  men  and  machines  and  increased 
travel  times.  Mine-laying  operations  are  also  severely  affected.  Arming 
conventional  mines  in  quantity  is  difficult  in  freezing  weather,  and  the  surface 
condition  (deep  snow,  frozen  ground)  will  have  an  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of 
mines. 


Survivability.  Constructing  fortifications  in  frozen  ground  is  difficult.  Heavy 
equipment  is  needed  and  the  spoil  from  excavation  leaves  a definite  signature  on 
a snow-covered  surface.  Snow  can  be  used  to  to  make  expedient  above  ground 
positions  and  shelters.  Compacted  snow  can  stop  or  slow  projectiles/fragments 
and  severely  degrades  the  effectiveness  of  shaped-charge  projectiles. 
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Section  VI.  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical 
Support 

NUCLEAR,  BIOLOGICAL,  AND  CHEMICAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT 


Figure  7-17  illustrates  NBC  equipment  and  personnel  organic  to  the  ACR. 
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m 


Figure  7-17.  Nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  organization  of  the  armored  cavalry  regiment. 
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Regimental  Chemical  (RCHEM)  Staff  Section.  Although  organic  to  chemical 
troop,  RCHEM  works  in  the  RTOC  cell.  They  provide  NBC  advice,  planning, 
and  coordination  for  the  ACR. 

Squadron  Chemical  Section.  Each  squadron  has  an  NBC  staff  section  working 
for  the  S3  serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  RCHEM.  It  works  in  the  ACS  TOC. 
In  addition,  each  squadron  has  a decontamination  specialist  and  two 
decontamination  apparatus  sets  (either  M12  or  M17  Sanator)  carried  on  one 
5-ton  truck  in  HHT.  One  soldier  is  not  enough  to  crew  two  decontamination  sets. 
Squadrons  must  normally  operate  them  with  soldiers  who  have  an  additional 
duty  of  being  on  decontamination  teams.  The  squadron  uses  the  decontamination 
sets  for  hasty  decontamination.  The  squadron  chemical  officer  will  position  the 
decontamination  sets  in  separate  sites  as  close  behind  the  troops  as  tactically 
feasible.  Hasty  decontamination  only  requires  one  decontamination  apparatus  for 
vehicle  washdown,  therefore,  the  squadron  can  set  up  two  sites  with  organic 
equipment.  The  squadron  may  decide  to  provide  another  vehicle  to  transport  the 
second  decontamination  set  to  the  other  site. 

Chemical  Troop.  The  chemical  troop  provides  NBC  equipment 
decontamination,  reconnaissance,  and  smoke  support  to  the  ACR.  The  following 
highlights  the  primary  subunits  of  the  troop. 

Reconnaissance  platoon.  The  reconnaissance  platoon  detects  and  marks 
contaminated  areas.  It  also  takes  soil  samples  for  the  identification  of  biological 
agents.  The  platoon  is  decentralized  and  allocated  to  the  squadrons  based  on  the 
IPB.  SCOs  organize  a squad  or  section  from  this  platoon  with  the  lead  troop  or 
troops  of  the  squadron. 

For  example,  in  an  ACR  movement  to  contact  where  the  ACR  is  moving  with 
squadrons  in  column,  the  RCO  could  attach  the  reconnaissance  platoon  to  the 
lead  squadron.  The  lead  squadron  SCO  would  attach  a section  of  the  platoon  to 
each  troop  (assuming  he  is  moving  three  troops  abreast).  Each  troop  commander 
would  attach  a squad  to  both  scout  platoons.  The  NBC  reconnaissance  squads 
would  move  with  a scout  section  for  local  security.  As  a second  example,  assume 
the  ACR  is  a covering  force  as  part  of  a corps  defensive  operation.  The  ACR  is 
deployed  with  three  squadrons  abreast.  Here,  the  RCO  could  attach  a section  to 
two  of  the  squadrons  where  the  IPB  determines  the  enemy  is  most  likely  to 
employ  NBC.  These  SCOs  could  attach  squads  to  subordinate  troops,  or  could 
retain  the  section  under  his  control  to  react  throughout  the  squadron  area.  The 
third  section  would  remain  under  chemical  troop  control  to  conduct  R&S  in  the 
RSA. 

Smoke/decontamination  platoon.  The  smoke/decontamination  platoon  provides 
smoke  generation,  deliberate  decontamination,  and  back-up  hasty 
decontamination.  The  RCO  normally  attaches  smoke  teams  to  the  squadrons 
based  on  METT-T.  The  RCO  employs  the  decontamination  teams  normally  at 
ACR  level  to  set  up  and  operate  deliberate  decontamination  sites  (with  at  least 
two  decontamination  apparatus  per  site).  These  teams  may  be  attached  or  direct 
support  to  a squadron.  Normally,  having  more  decontamination  sites  of  smaller 
size  (three  deliberate  decontamination  sites  with  two  decontamination  apparatus 
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each)  is  preferable  to  having  a fewer  number  of  larger  or  consolidated  sites.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  ACR  is  deployed  with  three  squadrons  abreast 
because  of  the  travel  distance  involved.  When  decontamination  teams  augment 
squadrons  for  hasty  decontamination,  the  SCO  should  employ  them  to  set  up  a 
separate  decontamination  site  and  not  to  reinforce  an  existing  site. 


NBC  AVOIDANCE 

Passive  Measures.  Units  must  take  precautions  to  avoid  being  targeted  by 
enemy  NBC  weapons  and  to  reduce  the  effect  of  an  NBC  attack  if  one  does 
occur.  These  precautions  are — 

* Ensure  plans  allow  for  movement  and  other  activity  taking  33  percent 
longer  than  normal,  and  fire  effect  decreasing  by  50  to  70  percent. 

* Avoid  detection  using  OPSEC. 

Z Provide  warning  to  subordinate  units  through  emphasis  on  detection  and 
rapid  reporting. 

* Maintain  discipline  after  the  attack.  Troops  must  be  conditioned  mentally 
and  physically  to  stay  in  MOPP  gear  until  told  to  reduce  the  MOPP  level. 
Units  have  experienced  problems  at  Combat  Training  Centers  when 
leaders  delegate  unmasking  authority  below  squadron  level.  Even  though 
troops  have  M256  kits  which  indicate  they  are  clear,  other  areas  in  the 
squadron  or  troop  sector  may  still  be  contaminated,  which  the  troop  could 
move  through  when  maneuvering  to  another  position.  Only  the  squadron 
chemical  section  has  enough  information  to  allow  the  SCO  to  assess  the 
risk  and  make  the  decision  on  unmasking. 

* Take  advantage  of  natural  terrain  for  protection.  Ditches,  ravines,  wadis, 
and  natural  depressions  reduce  the  effect  of  nuclear  attack,  but  chemical 
agents  accumulate  in  these  areas.  Heavy  forests  and  jungles  protect  against 
liquid  chemical  agents,  but  chemical  vapors  tend  to  accumulate  here. 

Z Disperse  subordinate  units  as  much  as  tactically  feasible.  Leaders  should 
organize  support  units  into  bases  no  larger  than  troop  size.  When  possible, 
supplies  should  be  kept  at  more  than  one  location  so  they  will  not  all  be 
destroyed  at  once  (maintaining  some  fuel  trucks  in  the  supply  and  transport 
base,  some  fuel  in  squadron  field  trains,  and  some  fuel  trucks  in  combat 
trains  is  an  example  of  this  principle). 

Z Frequent  movement  of  likely  targets  (reserves,  supply  bases). 

* Store  supplies  and  equipment  under  cover  to  prevent  contamination. 
Soldiers  can  use  tarpaulins,  plastic  sheets,  canvas,  cardboard,  dunnage,  and 
any  other  readily  available  material  to  protect  equipment  for  a short  time  or 
reduce  contamination. 
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• Limit  the  exposure  of  your  subordinate  units.  Avoid  operations  in 
contaminated  areas  when  possible.  Leaders  often  encounter  problems  when 
they  neglect  quick  decontamination  and  continue  a mission  in  MOPP  4. 
Their  unit  becomes  rapidly  fatigued  and  ineffective.  Leaders  must 
continually  balance  the  trade-off  between  a short-term  mission  degradation 
for  decontamination  with  more  sustained  long-term  performance,  and 
continuing  to  perform  the  mission  short-term  by  foregoing 
decontamination  with  the  resulting  long-term  ineffectiveness  of  the  unit. 

* Prevent  the  spread  of  the  contamination  by  limiting  the  number  of 
elements  moving  into  the  area,  and  decontaminating  units  which  leave  a 
contaminated  area  so  they  do  not  spread  the  contamination  into  a clean 
area. 


NBC  Reconnaissance.  Leaders  should  view  contaminated  areas  as  obstacles 
which,  when  possible,  should  be  bypassed.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
reconnaissance  element  of  a force  identify  all  obstacles  to  include  contaminated 
areas.  This  is  combat  information  which  allows  the  force  commander  to 
maneuver  his  main  body  around  the  contaminated  area  and  maintain  a higher 
level  of  combat  effectiveness  than  if  he  had  stumbled  into  it.  If  he  doesn’t  have  a 
choice  and  must  go  through  the  contaminated  area,  the  reconnaissance  element 
should  be  able  to  describe  to  him  the  depth  and  type  of  agent.  This  report  should 
have  a similar  amount  of  detail  to  a description  of  a wet  gap  crossing  site.  Armed 
with  this  information,  leaders  at  all  levels  are  better  able  to  adjust  their  plan 
accordingly.  The  NBC  reconnaissance  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
reconnaissance  by  cavalry  squadrons,  troops,  and  platoons.  The  specially  trained 
NBC  scouts  in  the  NBC  reconnaissance  platoon,  as  well  as  ground  and  ACTs, 
play  a role  in  NBC  reconnaissance. 


NBC  reconnaissance  platoon.  In  general,  when  the  ACR  and  its  subordinate 
squadrons  conduct  reconnaissance,  the  teams  from  the  NBC  reconnaissance 
platoon  should  be  with  ground  and  ACTs.  The  IPB  will  indicate  areas  where  the 
enemy  is  likely  to  employ  NBC  or  which  may  already  be  contaminated.  The 
RCO  should  task  organize  appropriately. 


Normally,  troops  likely  to  encounter  contaminated  areas  should  have  two  NBC 
reconnaissance  teams  attached  or  one  per  scout  platoon.  If  the  threat  is  unknown 
or  when  all  squadrons  are  likely  to  encounter  contaminated  areas,  the  RCO 
should  attach  two  teams  to  each  squadron.  The  SCOs  should  then  attach  these 
teams  to  the  troop  or  troops  most  likely  to  encounter  contamination.  Again,  these 
teams  move  with  scout  platoons  from  these  troops. 


Task  organizing  a scout  section  or  platoon  with  a NBC  reconnaissance  team 
provides  many  advantages.  First,  it  allows  the  NBC  reconnaissance  team  to  focus 
on  its  primary  mission  of  NBC  reconnaissance  rather  than  spending  effort  on 
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local  security  (watching  for  ambushes,  mines,  other  enemy  activity)  and  other 
non-NBC  reconnaissance  activity  (natural  obstacles).  Second,  it  relieves  the 
scout  platoon  of  the  additional  mission  of  NBC  reconnaissance  which  would  take 
a significant  amount  of  time  over  and  above  the  normal  reconnaissance.  By 
working  together,  the  scout  platoon  providing  local  security  and  other  aspects  of 
the  reconnaissance  and  the  NBC  team  gathering  NBC  data,  they  achieve  a 
synergism  which  produces  more  information  faster  than  they  would  if  employed 
separately. 


Ground  scouts.  When  scout  platoons  and  sections  do  not  have  NBC 
reconnaissance  teams  attached,  they  must  perform  basic  NBC  reconnaissance 
themselves.  Scouts  should  be  prepared  to  encounter,  detect,  identify  agent  type, 
report,  and  mark  contamination  during  all  reconnaissance  missions  with  organic 
NBC  equipment  (see  FM  17-98,  Appendix  B). 


A technique  of  reconnoitering  a contaminated  area  is  the  same  as  a minefield. 
The  IPB  process  determines  where  the  enemy  will  probably  employ  chemical 
agents  and  where  chemical  agents  will  collect:  low  spots,  small  valleys,  and 
sheltered  locations,  these  are  marked  as  named  areas  of  interest.  Scouts  not  in  an 
named  area  of  interest  conduct  tests  of  liquids  from  the  ground  or  vegetation 
using  M8  detector  paper  every  500  meters.  Once  in  the  named  areas  of  interest, 
however,  scouts  conduct  liquid  tests  as  before  mentioned  but  also  conduct  vapor 
tests  with  the  M256  kit,  or  if  unavailable  or  time  is  not  available  (it  takes  16 
minutes  to  test  for  all  three  types  of  agent),  with  the  M8A1.  When  the  scouts 
detect  chemical  agents,  they  report  and  mark  the  area  appropriately  and  move 
back  to  the  spot  where  they  received  a clean  reading.  They  move  laterally  500 
meters  and  then  forward  again.  Scouts  conduct  radiological  reconnaissance  in  the 
same  fashion  using  dose  rate  equipment  to  identify  areas  with  high-dose  rates. 
Only  NBC  reconnaissance  teams  are  capable  of  reconnoitering  for  and  collecting 
biological  agents. 


ACTs.  The  RCO  may  attach  individual  soldiers  from  the  NBC  reconnaissance 
platoon  to  an  ACT  to  conduct  aerial  NBC  reconnaissance.  A scout  aircraft  can 
transport  a soldier  from  the  NBC  reconnaissance  platoon  as  a chemical 
reconnaissance  team  to  selected  areas.  Aviation  assets  without  this  augmentation 
are  still  ideally  suited  for  conducting  radiological  surveys.  Scout  aircraft  can 
perform  these  surveys  using  standard  radiac  equipment  or  the  AN-ADR-6. 
Chemical  agent  detectors  and  alarms  are  not  mounted  on  the  aircraft  (with  the 
exception  of  M8  and  M9  paper).  A scout  aircraft  can  transport  a soldier  from  the 
NBC  reconnaissance  platoon  as  a chemical  reconnaissance  team  to  selected 
areas. 


Detection.  Detection  is  the  an  essential  step  of  NBC  defense  when  leaders  expect 
the  enemy  to  use  NBC  weapons.  The  ACR  has  a variety  of  equipment  which 


detect,  locate,  and  measure  NBC  contamination  (see|  Figure  7-18). 
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EQUIPMENT 

What  it  does 

What  type  of  contamination 

Detection 

Location 

Measures 

Nuclear 

Nerve 

Blister 

Blood 

IM/1 74-series  Radiac 

X 

X 

X 

dose  rate 

X 

AN/PDR  27-series 
Radiac 

X 

X 

X 

X 

M8-series  Chem  Alarm 

X 

X 

M8  Paper 

X 

X 

X 

X 

M9  Paper 

X 

X 

X 

M256  Kit 

X 

X 

X 

X 

M272  Water  Test  Kit 

Chem  Agent  Monitor 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

No  biological  detection  equipment  is  in  the  TOE  of  the  ACR. 


Figure  7-18.  Detection  equipment. 


Many  units  have  experience  problems  at  the  NTC  when  companies  failed  to 
employ  M8  alarms,  M8  paper,  and  M9  paper  after  a suspected  chemical  attack. 
This  is  especially  true  when  units  move  from  the  initial  position  to  a subsequent 
position.  Leaders  must  discipline  their  units  to  adhere  to  detection  procedures  in 
SOPs. 


Marking.  The  unit  conducting  the  NBC  reconnaissance  or  which  detects 
contamination  should  mark  entry  points  to  contaminated  areas.  Marking  is 
described  in  detail  in  FM  17-98  and  FM  3-3. 


Reporting.  Units  have  experienced  problems  at  NTC  because  of  poor  reporting. 
These  problems  involve — 

Z NBC-1  reports  not  being  forwarded  to  the  brigade-level  headquarters. 

Z Improper  formatting  of  reports  causing  confusion  at  higher  headquarter. 

* Units  failing  to  plot  or  forgetting  about  contamination  reports  and  moving 
into  a contaminated  area  unprepared. 

' Cluttering  command  nets  with  repetitive  NBC-1  reports. 
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Z Commanders  not  knowing  about  NBC  attacks  because  reports  were  sent 
over  the  A/L  net. 

Z Ground  units  failing  to  warn  supporting  aviation  units  of  contamination 
before  the  aviation  unit  moves  into  the  area. 


Leaders  should  consider  NBC  reports  just  as,  or  even  more,  important  and  time 
sensitive  as  spot  reports.  The  SOP  for  reporting  and  dissemination  of  NBC 
information  must  be  streamlined,  yet  effective.  One  technique  is  for  troops  to 
submit  only  one  NBC-  1 report  to  the  squadron.  All  other  troops  and  stations 
acknowledge  the  report  and  simply  indicate  whether  they  are  also  under  attack. 
The  squadron  chemical  section  then  knows  the  full  extent  of  the  attack  without 
the  command  net  being  cluttered  by  NBC-1  reports  from  every  troop  and  out 
station.  If  a troop  is  under  attack  by  a different  agent,  it  sends  a complete  NBC-1 
report. 

Staff  sections  and  LOs  representing  supporting  elements  are  critical  links  in  the 
dissemination  process.  These  elements  should  disseminate  reports  to  the  units 
they  represent  and  coordinate  for  if  they  are  not  on  the  command  net  of  the 
cavalry  squadron. 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  pilots  to  plot  NBC-1  reports  while  flying.  One 
technique  is  to  identify  prominent  features  such  as  ridgelines,  roads,  or  rivers  as 
boundaries  to  contaminated  areas.  Another  technique  is  to  identify  grid  squares 
which  are  contaminated. 


DECONTAMINATION 

See  FM  3-5  for  a detailed  description  of  decontamination. 


Decontamination  Principles  for  Cavalry  Leaders. 

Z Decontaminate  as  soon  as  possible.  As  noted  above,  many  units  have 
problems  by  deferring  decontamination  for  too  long.  Combat  effectiveness 
is  immediately  reduced  50  to  75  percent  in  MOPP  4,  and  will  continue  to 
deteriorate  further,  especially  in  hot  weather. 

Decontaminate  as  far  forward  as  possible.  Leaders  should  conduct  hasty 
decontamination  in  or  near  to  the  troop  sector.  Leaders  should  conduct 
deliberate  decontamination  in  or  near  the  squadron  sector.  This  limits  the 
spread  of  contamination. 

Z Decontaminate  by  priority.  Prioritize  units  based  on  how  critical  that  unit  is 
to  the  mission.  Troop  commanders  should  prioritize  vehicles  based  on 
criticality,  as  well. 
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Levels  of  Decontamination.  There  are  two  levels  of  decontamination: 

Z Partial.  Partial  decontamination  is  where  the  unit  removes  or  neutralizes 
just  enough  contamination  to  sustain  operations.  It  reduces  the  risk  to 
soldiers  in  MOPP  gear  by  preventing  them  from  being  in  constant  contact 
with  agents  and  slowing  the  spread  of  contamination.  It  speeds  the 
weathering  process  and  shortens  the  time  needed  for  complete 
decontamination. 

Z Complete.  Complete  decontamination  is  where  the  unit  has  reduced 
contamination  to  a level  that  permits  soldiers  to  operate  for  extended 
periods  without  wearing  a mask  or  protective  gloves.  Residual 
contamination  may  remain,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  placing  soldiers  in 
MOPP  4. 

Types  of  Decontamination.  There  are  three  basic  types  of  decontamination  (see 
Figure  7-19).  Basic  soldier  skills  (crew  decontamination)  and  hasty 
decontamination  operations  achieve  partial  decontamination.  Deliberate 
decontamination  operations  achieve  complete  decontamination. 

* Basic  soldier  skills  (crew  decontamination).  Crews  perform  this 
decontamination  immediately  after  the  NBC  attack. 

Z Hasty  decontamination.  The  troop  or  squadron  conducts  hasty 
decontamination.  Normally,  the  squadron  establishes  two  hasty 
decontamination  sites  spread  laterally  in  the  squadron  sector.  Troops  rotate 
through  the  sites  mid  move  hack  forward  similar  to  the  service  station 
method  of  resupply]  Figure  7-2(j  illustrates  a hasty  decontamination  site  for 
a cavalry  troop  using  one  decontamination  apparatus. 

Z Deliberate  decontamination.  The  chemical  troop  or  chemical  units  from 
corps  conduct  deliberate  decontamination.  I Figure  7-21 1 illustrates  several 
techniques  for  positioning  deliberate  decontamination  sites. 


BASIC  SOLDIER  SKILLS 
(crew  decon) 

TECHNIQUES 

START  TIME 

DECON  LEVEL  ACHIEVED 

Skin  Decon 

Before  1 min 

Partial-stops  agent  from 
penetrating 

Personal  wipedown 
Operator  Spraydown 

Within  15  minutes 

HASTY 

MOPP  gear  exhange 
Vehicle  washdown 

Within  6 hours 

Partial-possibie  temporary 
relief  from  MOPP  4.  Limits 
spread  of  agent. 

DELIBERATE 

Detailed  troop  decon 

Detailed  vehicle  and 
equipment  decon 

Enroute  to 

reconstitution  or  rear 
assembly  area. 

Complete-  probable  long 
term  MOPP  reduction  with 
minimum  risk. 

Figure  7-19.  Types  of  decontamination. 
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Figure  7-20.  Sample  hasty  decontamination. 
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Figure  7-21.  Techniques  of  deliberate  decontamination  site  positioning. 
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In  Sketch  A,  the  ACR  is  seining  as  a covering  force  for  the  corps.  All  squadrons 
in  the  ACR  have  received  a chemical  attack.  The  RCO  positions  deliberate 
decontamination  sites  to  the  rear  of  the  forward  brigades  in  the  MBA.  The 
squadrons  conduct  a rearward  passage  through  the  brigades,  proceed  through  the 
decontamination  site,  and  move  rearward  to  the  reconstitution  assembly  area. 
The  primary  consideration  for  positioning  deliberate  decontamination  sites  is  the 
relatively  long  period  of  time  necessary  to  complete  it.  For  the  detailed  troop 
decontamination,  it  takes  one  hour  for  the  first  two  soldiers  to  cycle  through,  and 
thereafter,  the  rate  is  12  soldiers  per  hour.  For  the  detailed  equipment 
decontamination,  it  takes  60  to  75  minutes  to  finish  the  first  vehicle,  and 
thereafter,  the  rate  is  six  vehicles  per  hour/per  lane.  Therefore,  it  is  impractical  to 
do  it  in  the  covering  force  area. 


Sketches  B and  C show  two  different  techniques  for  squadrons.  In  Sketch  B,  the 
entire  squadron  has  received  an  NBC  attack.  The  squadron  passes  lines  through 
the  division  in  the  MBA  and  moves  through  the  decontamination  site.  Notice  that 
movement  is  restricted  to  as  few  routes  as  possible  in  the  MBA  so  as  not  to 
spread  contamination  more  than  necessary.  In  Sketch  B,  only  one  troop  received 
the  NBC  attack.  The  RCO  or  RXO  moves  the  decontamination  site  immediately 
behind  the  contaminated  troop.  This  reduces  the  distance  the  troop  must  travel  to 
the  site  and  the  spread  of  contamination.  This  troop  passes  lines  through  the 
division,  moves  to  the  decontamination  site,  and  completes  decontamination. 


Figure  7-22|  illustrates  a sample  deliberate  decontamination  site  run  by  the 


chemical  troop  with  two  decontamination  apparatus. 


SMOKE 

FM  17-95,  Chapter  8 covers  considerations  for  smoke  in  detail. 


Recent  Lessons  Learned.  Smoke  effectiveness  varies  considerably  with  the 
weather.  Smoke,  like  the  weather,  is  sometimes  fickle.  Leaders  of  smoke 
elements  must  understand  the  commanders  intent  for  the  smoke.  The  commander 
must  be  clear  and  specify  "screen  the  squadron  main  body  as  they  maneuver 
against  the  flank  of  the  enemy  position"  as  opposed  to  "move  to  All  (TIRS)  and 
begin  smoke  generation."  This  allows  the  smoke  element  leader  to  react 
correctly  to  fulfill  the  commanders  intent  when  the  weather  changes  at  the  last 
minute. 


Offensive  operations  in  smoke  (enemy  or  friendly)  require  tighter  formations, 
slower  speeds,  and  easily  recognized  routes.  Smoke  generators  on  wheeled 
vehicles  are  vulnerable,  but  not  to  a degree  that  it  cannot  be  used  successfully  as 
part  of  an  offensive  operation.  Terrain  driving,  use  of  wadis,  draws,  and  other 
low  ground,  reduces  vulnerability. 
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KEY: 


1.  CONTACT  POINT 

2.  DISMOUNT  POINT 

3.  DECON  APPARATUS 

4.  DETAILED  VEHICLE  DECON 

5.  REMOUNT  POINT 

: PATH  FOR  CREWS 


SEE  PM  3-5  FOR  DETAILED  DIAGRAMS  OF  DELIBERATE 
DECONTAMINATION  POINTS 


Figure  7-22.  Sample  deliberate  decontamination. 
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Smoke  at  night  causes  great  confusion  among  an  attacking  enemy  unit.  Smoke  is 
effective  as  deception.  It  often  causes  a significant  reaction  by  the  enemy. 

The  plan  must  integrate  artillery  and  mortar  smoke,  smoke  pots,  and  smoke 
generators.  Commanders  should  use  each  to  take  advantage  of  their  strongpoints. 
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C Troop  establishes  contact  with  the  enemy  unit  and  reconnoiter  in  depth 
locating  another  enemy  unit  in  a supporting  position.  The  SCO  decides  to 
destroy  the  first  enemy  unit  by  attacking  from  the  flank.  Scouts  from  C Troop 
direct  mortar  smoke  from  their  troop  mortars  to  obscure  the  enemy  in  the 
supporting  position.  The  smoke  unit,  moving  directly  behind  and  under  the 
control  of  C Troop  in  the  squadron  column,  deploys  adjacent  to  C Troop  and 
begins  smoke  operations.  This  smoke  screens  the  advancing  squadron  main  body 
from  enemy  fire. 

The  troop  took  advantage  of  the  range  of  its  mortars  to  create  smoke  forward  of 
friendly  units  (an  area  where  it  should  be  risky  to  take  the  HMMWV  mounted 
smoke  generators).  The  smoke  unit  produced  smoke  between  the  objective  and 
the  attacking  friendly  forces. 


Example  of  Smoke  in  a Guard.  Figure  7-24  illustrates  a squadron  conducting  a 
guard  operation. 


Figure  7-24.  Sample  smoke  employment  for  guard. 
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E Troop  detects  an  enemy  advance  guard  battalion  advancing  in  their  sector.  The 
troop  uses  its  organic  mortars  to  separate  the  advance  guard  from  any  units  from 
the  regimental  main  body  that  may  be  within  supporting  distance  to  the  rear.  This 
isolates  the  advance  guard  body,  allowing  the  troop  to  conduct  a delay  without 
the  enemy  massing  overwhelming  direct  firepower  against  it.  The  SCO  or  SXO 
moves  the  smoke  generator  to  a preplanned  site  to  semen  the  retrograde  of  the 
troop  when  it  begins  rearward  movement.  This  smoke  allows  the  troop  to 
disengage  from  the  enemy  as  it  crosses  an  obstacle  belt  to  its  rear.  As  the  enemy 
continues  to  move  forward,  the  smoke  slows  the  advance  and  prevents  it  from 
seeing  the  obstacle  belt  until  he  is  just  short  of  or  into  it. 


As  he  tries  to  breach  it,  the  squadron  easily  kills  enemy  vehicles  and  engineer 
personnel  as  the  enemy  cannot  cover  the  breach  element  from  supporting 
positions.  The  smoke  screen  also  screens  the  movement  of  the  tank  company  so 
it  arrives  in  position  undetected. 

Once  again,  the  squadron  used  mortar  smoke  for  long  range  obscuring  smoke, 
and  smoke  generators  for  close-in  screening  smoke. 

BATTLEFIELD  ENVIRONMENT 

BUA.  BUAs  are  good  areas  for  decontamination.  Water  sources  are  virtually 
assured  and  commercial  chemicals  may  be  available  in  civilian  warehouses  for 
use  as  decontaminants.  Once  contaminated,  however,  buildings  may  be  a 
problem.  Wood  and  concrete  absorb  liquid  agents  and  they  may  give  off  toxic 
vapors  for  days  or  weeks.  Building  decontamination  is  very  difficult  and  requires 
large  amounts  of  decontaminant.  Leaders  positioning  elements  in  buildings  are 
normally  better  off  repositioning  to  a clean  building  than  attempting  to 
decontaminate  the  one  they  currently  occupy.  Soldiers  should  cover  any 
contaminated  areas  of  the  building  with  plastic  sheets,  STB,  sodium  silicate,  or 
other  substance  or  material  that  covers  or  absorbs  the  agent.  Contamination  of  an 
upper  story  or  roof  may  settle  downward  into  lower  floors,  basements,  subways, 
and  sewers. 

Streets  and  sidewalks  also  absorb  liquid  agents,  then  give  off  toxic  vapors  when 
heated  by  the  sun.  These  surfaces  may  need  to  be  decontaminated  several  times 
to  reduce  the  hazard.  They  are  best  decontaminated  by  weathering,  if  time 
permits. 

Civilians  or  noncombatants  should  be  protected  from  decontamination  operations 
(from  the  run-off,  vapors)  as  much  as  possible.  Leaders  should  not  allow 
contaminated  run-off  to  flow  into  sewers  or  water  sources. 

Jungles  and  Dense  Woods.  Transportation  of  decontamination  apparatus  may 
be  extremely  difficult.  Therefore,  leaders  may  request  lift  from  the  assault 
helicopter  troop  to  move  decontamination  equipment  to  field  sites,  or  the  RCO 
could  organize  all  decontamination  equipment  at  the  squadron  level. 
Decontamination  becomes  increasingly  important  as  the  high  temperatures  and 
humidity  will  result  in  increased  susceptibility  to  heat  casualties. 
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The  jungle  canopy  will  normally  catch  much  of  the  contamination,  reducing  the 
immediate  hazard  on  the  ground.  During  rainy  seasons,  however,  the  rains  will 
wash  these  particles  to  the  ground  and  concentrate  them  in  low  areas,  becoming 
contamination  "hot  spots."  Leaders  should  position  decontamination  sites  on 
high  ground  during  the  rainy  season  to  avoid  flooding  and  movement  problems 
inherent  in  low,  muddy  ground.  Jungle  rains,  when  combined  with  the  intense 
heat,  may  result  in  a faster  deterioration  of  many  NBC  supplies. 

Biological  agents  thrive  in  the  heat  and  humidity  peculiar  to  jungles.  Therefore, 
weathering  will  not  reduce  biological  contamination. 

Solid  decontaminants,  such  as  STB,  tend  to  cake  and  decompose  at  a faster  rate. 
Caking  does  not  present  a problem,  but  the  decomposition  eventually  renders 
STB  ineffective.  Units  should  plan  on  and  have  on  hand  alternative 
decontaminants  in  case  this  occurs. 

Sunlight  and  wind  are  reduced  within  thick  wooded  areas  due  to  the  vegetation. 
As  a result,  chemical  and  biological  agents  are  less  likely  to  disperse  and  will 
remain  a hazard  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Units  may  have  difficulty  moving  wheeled  vehicles  carrying  decontamination 
equipment  off  road.  Leaders  should  position  decontamination  sites  near  roads  or 
trails.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  water,  units  may  have  to  rely  more  on  nonwater 
based  decontaminants  such  as  hot  air,  burning,  or  organic  solvents.  Units  should 
make  maximum  use  of  covers  for  equipment  which  they  can  dispose  of. 

Weathering  is  very  effective.  High  daytime  temperatures  increase  the 
evaporation  of  liquid  contamination,  unless  it  soaks  into  soft,  porous  soil.  Low 
temperatures  at  night  have  the  reverse  effect  and  tend  to  increase  the  persistency 
of  chemical  and  biological  contaminants.  The  sandblast  effect  of  sandstorms  may 
remove  contamination  from  surfaces  facing  the  storm.  The  desert  sunlight  and 
high  temperatures  will  destroy  many  chemical  and  biological  contaminants 
without  additional  decontamination  measures. 


Desert.  Additional  considerations  in  desert  environment  include — 

Z Wearing  rubber  boots  and  gloves  in  the  desert  for  extended  periods  causes 
two  major  problems.  Fingertips  tend  to  soften  and  become  very  susceptible 
to  chemical  exposure  and  soldiers  become  very  susceptible  to  trench  foot. 

Z Ponchos  are  a practical  alternative  for  short-term  protection  with  MOPP 
gear  providing  long-term  protection. 

Z Leaders  may  have  problems  finding  or  maintaining  cool  storage  for 
antidotes. 

Z CSS  leaders  must  pay  special  attention  to  a technique  of  refilling  canteens 
with  clean  water.. 

* The  M8A1  alarm  has  trouble  operating  in  blowing  sand  or  dust,  they 
become  inoperative  in  as  little  as  20  minutes. 
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Z Leaders  must  employ  detectors  so  that  if  the  enemy  uses  a mix  of  agents 
(G  nerve  and  H mustard)  both  are  identified. 

* Weathering  is  highly  effective. 

Z Water  is  a critical  supply,  but  one  which  is  needed  in  great  quantity  for 
decontamination.  CSS  leaders  should  plan  for  a separate  quantity  of  water 
to  be  on  hand  or  readily  available  for  decontamination. 

Because  of  the  winds,  relatively  flat  terrain,  and  loose  topsoil  (sand  and 
dust)  contamination  spreads  quickly.  Winds  move  vapors  more  rapidly 
than  normal.  It  also  lifts  contaminated  sand  and  deposits  it  at  a location 
downwind.  Units  must  continually  track  the  downwind  enlargement  of 
contaminated  areas  through  R&S  and  update  NBC  overlays  accordingly. 


Mountains.  Transportation  restrictions  may  require  the  RCO  to  put  all 
decontamination  equipment  at  squadron  level.  High  winds  across  ridges  and 
through  mountain  passes  promote  weathering  at  a faster  rate  than  normal.  In 
protected  valleys,  however,  winds  are  seldom  strong. 


Cool  or  cold  temperatures  have  an  adverse  effect  on  decontamination  operations. 
Some  blister  agents  have  high  freezing  points. 


Sunlight  destroys  most  biological  agents.  Above  the  timberline,  where  there  is 
little  protection  from  the  sun,  the  effectiveness  of  a biological  attack  is  reduced. 


Cold  and  Extreme  Cold  Weather.  Chemical  agents  become  more  persistent.  As 
a result,  chemicals  that  normally  are  nonpersistent  become  persistent.  Although 
frozen  agents  do  not  present  a significant  problem  in  a solid  state,  they  become 
hazards  when  they  warm  (such  as  running  engines  and  heated  buildings). 
Decontamination  is  difficult  because  low  temperatures  also  reduce  the  effect  of 
decontaminants. 


Units  cannot  use  water  as  a decontaminant  when  it  freezes  on  contact.  In  such 
situations,  you  can  use  DS2.  But  since  you  cannot  rinse  it  off,  your  equipment 
may  corrode  quickly  and  require  evacuation  for  maintenance.  Because  of  their 
low  freezing  points,  solvents  such  as  JP4,  JP8,  diesel  fuel,  and  kerosene  may  be 
used  to  physically  remove  contamination.  These  solvents  merely  flush  the  agent 
from  the  surface  like  water;  they  do  not  deactivate  agents  nor  do  they  eliminate 
agents  which  soak  into  surfaces.  Again,  leaders  should  position  decontamination 
sites  near  roadways. 


With  present  technology,  equipment  decontamination  problems  are  difficult  to 
overcome  in  an  arctic  climate.  Commanders  may  decide  to  fight  dirty  longer 
(lower  temperature  increases  the  length  of  time  soldiers  can  stay  in  MOPP  4). 
Commanders  could  rotate  fresh  units  into  the  fight  moving  the  contaminated  unit 
to  a BUA  for  deliberate  decontamination. 
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Section  VII.  Intelligence  and  Electronic  Warfare 

ORGANIZATION 


Figure  7-25  shows  the  MI  organization  of  the  ACR. 


Figure  7-25.  Military  intelligence  organization  of  the  armored  cavalry  regiment. 
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FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  INTELLIGENCE  SYSTEM 


The  intelligence  system  includes  more  than  shown  in  Figure  7-25  Commanders 
and  S3s  play  a key  role  in  focusing  the  effort  to  a particular  end.  Scouts,  both 
ground  and  air,  are  the  major  source  of  combat  information.  One  of  cavalry’s 
primary  roles  is  to  gather  information  allowing  a higher  headquarters  to  develop 
intelligence  on  the  enemy.  Thus,  all  cavalry  leaders  play  a vital  part  in  the 
intelligence  system. 


RTOCSE.  The  RTOCSE  provides  critical  IEW  support  to  ACR  operations.  It 
assists  the  RS2  and  RS3  staffs  in  analyzing  and  directing  IEW  and  OPSEC 
support  missions.  The  RTOCSE  is  organized  with  the  following  sections: 

Z Headquarters,  RTOCSE.  This  element  coordinates  between  RS2,  RS3,  and 
the  RTOCSE  elements  and  manages  RTOCSE  personnel.  It  may  augment 
the  RS2  cell  in  the  TOC  with  personnel  from  the  RTOCSE  (radio 
operators,  shift  personnel). 

* Collection,  management,  and  dissemination.  This  section  translates  the 
RCO’s  intelligence  requirements  into  specific  mission  taskings.  Collection, 
management,  and  dissemination  is  the  focal  point  for  the  receipt  and 
dissemination  of  combat  information  and  intelligence.  This  section 
develops  collection  plans  and  provides  input  to  intelligence  reports,  plans, 
annexes,  and  other  intelligence  documents.  It  maintains  communication 
and  coordinates  with  the  corps  collection,  management,  and  dissemination. 

* Intelligence  production  section.  The  intelligence  production  section 
performs  all-source  intelligence  analysis  and  production.  It  develops  and 
maintains  an  extensive  intelligence  data  base  including  enemy  electronic 
order  of  battle.  This  section  identities  gaps  in  the  collection  effort, 
develops  order  of  battle,  and  provides  feedback  to  the  collection, 
management,  and  dissemination  section  for  adjustments  to  the  collection 
plan.  It  also  produces  tailored  briefings,  estimates,  and  other  intelligence 
products  for  the  commander. 


MI  Company  (ACR). 


* Company  headquarters.  This  element  provides  command  and  control  and 
administrative  support  for  company  elements. 

Z Service  support  platoon.  The  service  support  platoon  provides  CSS  to 
company  elements. 

* Surveillance  platoon.  This  platoon  contains  GSR  equipment  for  battlefield 
surveillance. 
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Z EW  platoons.  There  are  two  of  these  platoons  in  the  MI  Company.  Each 

platoon  performs  the  following  functions: 

- Limited  transcription  and  analysis  of  radio  intercept  to  provide  tipoffs 
immediately  to  maneuver  units  and  assist  the  EW  platoon. 

- Radio  intercept  of  enemy  FM  and  AM  communications  (two  intercept 
radios)  of  reconnaissance  units,  battalions,  and  regiments. 

- Line  of  bearing  or  azimuth  on  enemy  FM  transmissions  (using  intercept 
radios). 

- Jam  enemy  FM  and  AM  communications  (one  medium  power,  one  high 
power  jammer). 


* Operations  support  platoon.  This  platoon  performs  the  following  functions: 

- Cl  (one  team)  to  counter  enemy  intelligence  gathering  efforts.  They 
accomplish  this  by  conducting  investigations,  identifying  enemy 
activities  in  the  ACR  rear  area,  identifying  enemy  sympathizers  and 
collectors  and  preventing  them  from  gaining  information,  develop 
profiles  of  friendly  indicators  and  signatures,  and  make 
recommendations  for  altering  them  based  on  the  mission. 

- Interrogators  (four  pesonnel)  screen  and  interrogate  EPWs,  refugees, 
and  detainees.  They  also  may  screen  captured  enemy  documents  for 
information  of  immediate  value. 

- Technical  control  and  analysis  element.  The  technical  control  and 
analysis  element  tasks  and  controls  the  EW  platoons  and  the  EH-60 
flight  platoon.  It  also  deconflicts  signals  intelligence  (SIGINT)/EW 
taskings  and  exchanges  top  secret  data  with  the  corps  technical  control 
and  analysis  element.  The  technical  control  and  analysis  element,  since 
it  deals  with  top  secret  data,  is  secured  by  a Sensitive  Compartmented 
Information  Facility  (SCIF)  security  team  of  MPs.  The  secured  area  is 
referred  to  as  the  SCIF. 


EH-60  CEWI  Platoon.  The  CEWI  platoon  contains  three  EH-60  aircraft,  known 
as  QUICKFIX,  which  can  intercept,  direction  finding,  and  jam. 


DEPLOYMENT 

Relationship  With  Corps  Assets.  When  the  ACR  is  providing  a covering  force 
for  the  corps,  the  corps  will  often  position  division  and  corps  level  MI  assets  in 
the  ACR  sector.  The  MI  Company  of  the  ACR  may  even  be  attached  or  OPCON 
to  an  Ml  battalion  which  is  in  the  ACR  sector.  In  any  case,  whenever  other  Ml 
assets  are  in  the  ACR  sector  the  RS2,  squadron  S2s,  and  MI  Company  must 
maintain  liaison  with  them.  This  prevents  problems  arising  from  elements  being 
in  a squadron  or  troop  sector  without  the  commander  knowing  about  it. 
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Normal  Deployment.  Normally,  the  tactical  operation  center  support  element 


(TOCSE)  is  part  of  the  RTOC  and  locates  next  to  the  RS2  M577  (see|Chapter  2). 


The  MI  company  headquarters  and  the  technical  control  and  analysis  element 
locate  near  the  ACR  main  CP.  Thus,  they  are  not  part  of  the  main  CP  itself,  but 
are  close  enough  for  face-to-face  coordination.  The  Cl  teams  locate  with  the 
company  headquarters. 


The  RCO  normally  allocates  a GSR  squad  to  each  ground  squadron.  SCOs 
normally  attach  one  team  (GSR  vehicle)  per  ground  troop.  The  troop 
commanders  then  attach  these  teams  to  a scout  platoon  in  the  area  where  the 
GSR  is  most  effective.  The  scout  platoon  leader  is  then  responsible  for  directing 
the  team  when  and  where  to  move  and  securing  it  if  necessary.  There  are  some 
occasions  when  the  commanders  may  employ  the  GSRs  by  squad  or  even  by 
platoon,  for  example,  to  perform  a flank  screen.  However,  GSR  teams  only  have 
three  personnel.  Therefore,  they  have  little  capability  to  conduct  continuous 
operations  on  their  own.  When  they  augment  the  scouts  of  a cavalry  troop,  they 
operate  during  hours  of  limited  visibility  then  rest  at  other  times. 


The  RS2  normally  deploys  the  two  C&J  platoons  wherever  they  can  best  achieve 
the  effect  called  for  by  the  RCO.  They  position  their  equipment  so  it  has  radio 
LOS.  Jammers  should  never  be  located  near  friendly  positions  because  their 
electromagnetic  signature  makes  it  easy  to  detect  and  attracts  enemy  fire.  The 
voice  collection  team,  however,  may  collocate  with  scouts  in  some  cases  for 
protection. 


The  RS2  locates  the  interrogators  as  far  forward  as  possible  given  the  tactical 
situation.  An  interrogator  could  locate  as  far  forward  as  squadron  combat  trains, 
or  in  exceptional  cases,  with  a troop.  Normally,  they  locate  at  the  ACR  EPW 
collection  point. 


The  CEWI  flight  platoon  is  normally  OPCON  to  the  MI  Company.  It  bases  out 
of  the  RAS  assembly  area  for  maintenance  and  refueling.  They  operate  as  far 
forward  as  the  enemy  ADA  threat  will  allow.  Two  aircraft  can  provide 
continuous  EW  support  for  the  length  of  aircrew  endurance.  Thereafter,  the  third 
aircraft  can  provide  EW  support  for  the  length  of  aircrew  endurance  interrupted 
by  trips  to  FARPs  for  refueling.  Thus,  the  RS2  should  specify  a timeframe  when 
QUICKFIX  should  be  on  station.  These  aircraft  should  be  employed  in  areas 
unsuitable  for  employment  of  ground  EW  equipment,  such  as  areas  with 
short-observation  ranges  or  broken  terrain  where  vehicles  carrying  ground 
equipment  have  difficulty  moving. 


OPERATIONS 


Tasking.  Figure  7-26  shows  the  flow  of  taskings  for  IEW  missions, 
reconnaissance,  surveillance,  jamming,  locating,  and  intercepting. 
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Figure  7-26.  Sample  intelligence  electronic  warfare  tasking 
standing  operating  procedures. 


Reporting.  The  rapid  reporting  to  a higher  commander  of  information  gathered 
during  reconnaissance  or  security  operations  is  the  very  essence  of  cavalry.  In 
addition  to  fulfilling  the  cavalry’s  primary  function  of  reporting  information  to 
the  higher  commander,  rapid  reporting  of  information  to  the  cavalry  commander 
is  vital  to  the  success  and  survival  of  the  cavalry  unit.  For  instance,  when  the 
ACR  obtains  a critical  item  of  information  during  a reconnaissance  it  must 
forward  that  information  to  corps  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  information  allows 
the  corps  commander  to  make  tactical  decisions  based  on  the  new  situation 
which  adjust  the  original  corps  plan.  It  allows  the  corps  to  take  advantage  of 
fleeting  opportunities,  react  to  enemy  action,  and  regain  the  initiative.  Just  as 
important  however,  this  information  must  get  to  the  cavalry  commander  who  is 
confronting  the  enemy.  This  allows  him  to  make  decisions  assuring  continued 
success  for  his  unit.  Getting  key  spot  reports  to  the  commander  at  the 
squadron/battalion  level  has  been  a recurring  problem  at  the  Combat  Training 
Center. 
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Figure  7-27.  Sample  intelligence  electronic  warfare  reporting  process. 
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The  normal  channel  for  spot  reports  is  command  net  at  platoon  and  troop  level, 
and  then  upward  on  the  01  net  at  squadron  and  regiment.  Regiment  sends  spot 
reports  to  corps  on  the  area  common  user  network  (mobile  subscriber 
equipment). 

When  troop  commanders  hear  a spot  report  sent  by  one  of  their  platoon  leaders 
to  the  troop  TOC  which  contains  very  important  or  critical  combat  information, 
they  may  forward  the  spot  report  directly  to  the  SCO  on  the  squadron  command 
net  (this  is  in  addition  to  the  troop  TOC  sending  the  report  to  the  squadron  TOC 
on  the  01  net).  The  same  technique  applies  for  the  SCO  relaying  critical  spot 
reports  to  the  RCO  on  the  regimental  command  net.  Certainly,  commanders  must 
use  this  technique  sparingly  in  the  interest  of  brevity.  Commanders  at  all  levels 
must  exercise  military  judgment  in  deciding  when  spot  reports  are  so  critical  to 
the  operation  that  they  should  be  sent  directly  to  his  commander. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  send  combat  information  directly  to  follow-on  or 
adjacent  units,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Here,  staff  officers  in  TOCs  at  all 
levels  must  exercise  military  judgment  in  deciding  when  to  send  a spot  report 
directly  to  another  unit.  This  normally  entails  going  off  an  assigned  radio  net  in 
order  to  send  the  traffic. 

Processing.  The  intelligence  production  section  performs  IPB  and  electronic 
preparation  of  the  battlefield  for  the  RCO.  They  obtain  raw  information  as  in 
Figure  7-27|  and  turn  it  into  deductions  and  estimates  about  the  enemy  or,  in  other 
words,  intelligence.  Most  importantly,  the  intelligence  production  section  focuses 
on  producing  deductions  and  estimates  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  commander  on 
that  particular  mission. 

The  technical  control  and  analysis  element  also  performs  a processing  function. 
The  technical  control  and  analysis  element  processes  communications  traffic 
intercepted  by  the  voice  collection  team,  the  CEWI  flight  platoon,  as  well  as 
traffic  downlinked  from  GUARDRAIL  V. 

Squadron  S2s  also  produce  intelligence.  They  receive  spot  reports  from  the 
cavalry  troops  and  other  elements  and  update  IPB.  In  concert  with  the  operations 
cell,  they  adjust  the  decision  support  template  to  reflect  the  new  information. 

Corps  normally  attaches  a USAF  weather  team  to  the  ACR.  The  weather  team 
gathers  weather  data,  processes  it,  and  disseminates  current  conditions  and 
forecasts  to  ACR  elements. 


DISSEMINATION 


Dissemination  of  usable  intelligence  to  tactical  units  has  been  a problem  area  in 
many  units.  This  step  in  the  intelligence  process  deserves  special  attention  from 
commanders,  XOs,  and  S2s  at  all  levels.  Too  often,  information  quickly  flows 
from  scout  or  GSR  up  the  reporting  chain  to  the  intelligence  processing  element, 
but  the  intelligence  produced  from  this  information  is  transmitted  to  commanders 
in  unusable  form,  is  delayed  in  getting  to  them,  or  is  not  sent  at  all.  Rapid 
development  of  intelligence  and  then  quickly  getting  the  intelligence  to  the 
maneuver  unit  commander  at  regimental,  squadron,  and  troop  level  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  yet  most  difficult  step  in  a decision  cycle. 


SOPs  should  provide  for  the  dissemination  of  intelligence.  Figure  7-28 
sample  dissemination  process. 


shows  a 
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Figure  7-28.  Sample  intelligence  dissemination  process. 
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Commanders,  and  especially  XOs,  at  all  levels  should  stress  continuous 
dissemination  of  intelligence  to  the  lowest  level  possible.  S2s  should  not  wait  for 
requests  for  intelligence,  or  use  intelligence  only  in  the  planning  phase  of  an 
operation.  The  intelligence  report  and  intelligence  summary  (see  Appendix  E)| 
are  the  two  vehicles  by  which  S2s  disseminate  intelligence.  S2s  use  intelligence 
reports  as  often  as  necessary  to  send  items  of  intelligence  which  have  immediate 
tactical  significance.  They  should  be  sent  via  operations  and  command  channels 
to  get  to  the  commander  as  fast  as  possible.  S2s  use  intelligence  summaries  to 
disseminate  a routine  summary  of  enemy  activity  over  a designated  time  period. 
These  should  be  sent  over  01  nets. 


ELECTRONIC  WARFARE  TECHNIQUES 

Exploitation  of  Direction  Finding.  Although  the  direction  finding  capabilities 
in  the  MI  Company  and  flight  platoon  are  limited,  it  is  enough  to  allow 
exploitation.  Rapid  dissemination  of  information  is  the  key  for  exploitation, 
especially  when  the  enemy  is  on  the  move.  The  RS2  may  consider  establishing  a 
special  net  or  procedure  allowing  for  immediate  transmission  of  direction  finding 
information  to  the  element  which  will  take  advantage  of  the  information. 


Maneuver.  When  direction  finding  teams  obtain  bearings,  even  when  not  enough 
for  triangulation,  it  is  usually  enough  information  to  cue  scouts  towards  a 
particular  area  on  the  ground.  The  RS2  does  this  by  comparing  the  bearing  to  the 
IPB  templates  to  find  the  most  likely  location.  This  is  most  helpful  during 
reconnaissance  against  the  enemy  security  zones  where  enemy  transmitters  are 
dispersed.  Likewise,  during  security  missions,  direction  finding  can  alert  scouts 
and  leaders  towards  advancing  enemy  units  before  they  are  within  visual  range 
of  forward  OPs. 


FS.  The  ACS  does  not  have  enough  organic  firepower  to  conduct  counterbattery 
operations.  When  the  ACR  or  ACS  is  supported  by  artillery  battalions,  however, 
direction  finding  may  support  counterbattery  fires.  Likewise,  direction  finding 
may  provide  enough  information  for  supporting  artillery  to  engage  enemy 
maneuver  battalions.. 


Jammers.  Planners  should  keep  in  mind  several  factors  about  jammers.  First, 
jammers  cannot  target  every  enemy  net  because  there  are  many  more  nets  than 
jammers.  Also,  some  emitters  are  beyond  the  effective  range  of  the  jammers. 
This  is  why  jammers  are  normally  used  to  intercept  or  direction  finding  initially, 
until  the  ACR  establishes  contact  with  the  enemy,  then  transitioning  to  a 
jamming  role. 


Second,  jammers  alone  cannot  completely  disable  an  enemy  attack.  Operations 
planners  must  integrate  closely  the  FS  plan  and  jamming  plan.  This  synchronizes 
the  two  to  achieve  maximum  effect.  This  coordination  should  take  place  during 
the  development  of  the  decision  support  template  and  the  concept  of  the 
operation. 
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Third,  jamming  operations  are  often  a primary  indicator  of  main  effort. 
Therefore,  planners  must  consider  using  jammers  in  a way  which  will  not  tip  the 
enemy  off  to  the  main  effort.  Using  jammers  only  after  an  operation  has 
commenced,  or  using  jammers  as  deception  are  two  techniques  of  doing  this. 

Fourth,  jamming  depends  on  a data  base  (at  the  technical  control  and  analysis 
element)  for  effectiveness.  Thus,  if  technical  control  and  analysis  element  does 
not  have  a developed  data  base,  jammers  should  initially  conduct  intercept  and 
direction  finding  operations  until  the  data  base  is  sufficient. 

Last,  the  EH-60  QUICKFIX  have  a longer  range  than  ground  based  jamming 
equipment.  Planners  must  be  familiar  with  these  ranges,  and  plan  by  comparing 
them  to  the  event  and  decision  support  templates. 

Figure  7-29  shows  typical  target  nets  for  different  operations. 
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Figure  7-29.  Sample  target  nets  for  jammers. 
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Section  I.  Summary  of  Fundamentals 

The  following  is  a list  of  sustainment  imperatives: 

Z Anticipation.  CSS  leaders  must  anticipate  the  needs  of  combat  and  CS 
units.  Unit  commanders  must  anticipate  their  own  needs  and  inform 
supporting  units  as  soon  as  possible.  Use  the  push  system  of  logistics 
support. 

Z Integration.  Integrate  CSS  into  the  operations  planning  process. 

* Continuity.  CSS  must  allow  for  continuous  maneuver  and  the  maintaining 
of  momentum  by  the  combat  units. 

* Responsiveness.  The  CSS  system  must  be  able  to  meet  changing  or 
unforeseen  requirements  without  disrupting  the  tactical  plan. 

Z Improvisation.  CSS  leaders  must  be  agile,  flexible  thinkers  who  can  solve 
problems  with  innovative  solutions. 
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Section  II.  Organization  for  Combat 

CORPS  SUPPORT  COMMAND 

As  the  logistics  command  for  the  corps,  the  corps  support  command  provides  the 
following  logistics  support  to  the  ACR: 

* General  support  supply. 

Z Reinforcing  direct  support  and  aviation  intermediate  maintenance  (AVIM). 

Z Corpswide  transportation,  to  include  movement  control. 

Z Airdrop  of  supplies  and  equipment,  to  include  accompanying,  follow-on, 
and  routine  resupply  operations. 

Z Mortuary  affairs  forward  collection  points. 

Z Clothing  exchange  and  bath  (CEB),  laundry,  renovation,  and  salvage. 

Z Level  III  medical  treatment;  primarily  hospitalization,  evacuation,  and 
medical  logistics. 


Corps  combat  and  CSS  elements  which  accompany  and  support  the  ACR  can 
obtain  direct  support  to  include  direct  support  level  supply  support  and  direct 
support  maintenance  support  from  the  corps  support  battalion’s  direct  support 
supply  company;  and  direct  support  maintenance  company,  which  now  employ 
in  the  division  rear  area. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION 

To  shorten  LOCs  and  provide  responsive  support,  the  corps  support  command 
aligns  a forward  corps  support  group  behind  the  rear  boundary  ofxam.mi.tted- 
divisions.  Forward  corps  support  group  allocation  is  one  per  division.  Figure  8-1 
depicts  the  allocation  and  positioning  of  forward  corps  support  groups  as  well  as 
a rear  corps  support  group  within  the  corps  rear  area  which  backs  up  the  forward 
corps  support  groups. 


FORWARD  CORPS  SUPPORT  GROUP  ORGANIZATION 

Each  forward  corps  support  group  consists  of  multifunctional  support  battalions. 
Forward  corps  support  groups  will  employ  a corps  support  battalion  in  the 
division  rear  area  and  two  or  more  corps  support  battalions  behind  the  division 
rear  boundary.  These  corps  support  battalions  are  tailored  or  task  organized 
based  on  mission  requirements  and  the  tactical  situation. 

Corps  Support  Battalion  in  the  Division  Rear  Area.  The  corps  support 
battalion  in  the  division  rear  area  consists  only  of  direct  support  level  support 
units  which  provide  support  on  an  area  support  basis.  Figure  8-2  depicts  a typical 
task  organized  corps  support  battalion. 
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With  regard  to  support  to  the  ACR — 

Z The  direct  support  supply  company  provides  supply  point  distribution  of 
Class  I,  II,  packaged  III,  IV,  VI,  and  VII  as  well  as  water  to  those 
nondivision  forces  which  OFCON  the  ACR. 

* The  direct  support  maintenance  company  provides  direct  support 
maintenance  support  and  repair  parts  for  unit  maintenance  to  nondivision 
forces  which  accompany  the  ACR.  It  can  also  povide  reinforcing  direct 
support  maintenance  support  to  the  RSS  maintenance  troop. 

Z The  direct  support  ammunition  company  with  its  habitually  supporting 
truck  company  provides  support  from  its  three  ammunition  supply  points 
and  a corps  ammunition  transfer  point  which  it  employs  throughout  the 
division  sector. 

* The  field  services  company  provide  CEB,  laundry,  renovation,  and 
mortuary  affairs  support  on  an  area  basis,  to  include  support  for  the  ACR 
and  OPCON  forces. 


Supported  units  and  the  RSS  S4  coordinate  directly  with  the  corps  support 
battalion  support  operations  officer  or  supporting  corps  support  group  support 
operations  officer. 


Corps  Support  Battalion  Behind  the  Division  Rear  Boundary.  There  is  no 
standard  organization  for  the  corps  support  battalions  employed  behind  the 
division  rear  boundary.  For  shorter  LOC  and  more  responsive  support,  they 
should  consist  of  a mix  of  general  support  level  supply  units  as  well  as  the 
traditional  direct  support  supply,  maintenance,  and  field  services  units.  Figure 
8-3  depicts  a typical  task  organized  corps  support  battalion. 


* The  general  support  ammunition  unit,  with  habitually  supporting  truck 
units,  resupplies  ammunition  supply  points  and  ammunition  transfer 
points. 


Z The  general  support  supply  company  provides  units  distribution  of  Class  I, 
II,  packaged  III,  IV,  and  VI  to  applicable  direct  support  supply  points,  to 
include  those  operated  by  the  RSS  supply  and  transport  troop. 


• The  petroleum  supply  company/platoon,  with  its  habitually  supporting 
truck  company/platoon,  provides  unit  distribution  of  bulk  fuels  to  Class  III 
points. 


• The  heavy  equipment  transport  helps  to  move  heavy  armored  forces  from 
the  corps  or  division  area  as  far  forward  as  METT-T  factors  and  the 
availability  and  condition  of  movement  routes  and  bridges  permit.  It  also 
supports  evacuation  and  weapon  systems  replacement  operation. 
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Figure  8-3.  Typical  task  organized  corps  support  battalion  employed  behind  the 

division  rear  boundary. 


REAR  CORPS  SUPPORT  GROUP  ORGANIZATION 


Figure  8-4  depicts  the  rear  corps  support  group  support  organization  which 
maintains  the  corps  general  support  sustainment  base  and  backs  up  forward  corps 
support  groups.  In  addition  to  a corps  support  battalion  which  consists  only  of 
direct  support  level  units,  the  rear  corps  support  group  organization  may  contain 
the  functional  battalions.  These  functional  battalions  provide  general  support 
level  corpswide  support,  to  include  general  support  level  support  to  the  ACR. 
The  corps  support  group  support  operations  officer  provides  a single  point  of 
coordination  for  the  RSS  S4  to  resolve  support  problems. 
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D9  ONLY 


LEGEND: 

Variable  number 

' 1 Multiple  mtnb«t  of  battalions,  dependant  upon  geography 
and  span  of  conftoL 

2 DS  units  only. 

3 May  be  host  nation  support. 

4 Attached  lo  support  corps  faquir  a merits  In  arid  environment. 


Figure  8-4.  Rear  corps  support  group  organization. 

Depending  on  battalion  organizations — 

Z The  supply  and  service  battalion  units  can  provide  general  support  level 
general  supplies,  repair  parts,  and  heavy  materiel  as  well  as  airdrop  support 
and  mortuary  affairs  support  on  a corpswide  basis,  to  include  the  ACR. 

’ Ammunition  battalion  general  support  ammunition  units  provide  support 
from  a corps  storage  area  to  ammunition  supply  points  and  ammunition 
transfer  points. 

Z Petroleum  supply  battalion  units  provide  general  support  level  bulk  fuel 
distribution  on  a corpswide  basis. 

1 Transportation  battalion  units  provide  corpswide  transportation  support 
when  tasked  by  the  corps  movement  control  center. 

Z AVIM  units  provide  AVIM  and  repair  parts  support  to  forces 
accompanying  the  ACR  as  well  as  reinforcing  AVIM  support  to  the  ACR. 

* Water  supply  battalion  units  provide  support  for  operations  in  arid 
environments. 


Contact  Teams.  Corps  support  groups  may  attach  teams  to  the  RSS  to  allow  the 
RSS  to  support  attached  corps  units,  or  to  provide  general  support  or  backup 
direct  support  to  the  ACR.  The  AVIM  company  normally  provides  a 
maintenance  contact  team  to  the  ACR.  Depending  on  the  situation,  the  RS4  may 
request  teams  from  any  of  the  elements  in  corps  support  command  to  provide 
unit  support  to  the  ACR  and  its  attached  corps  units. 
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Coordination.  The  RS4  should  attempt  to  establish  habitual,  dedicated  support 
in  the  form  of  contact  teams  and  back-up  support  for  critical  logistics  functions. 
Potential  problem  areas  for  ACR  support  involve — 

Z Changing  support  relationships  from  one  corps  support  group  to  another 
when  moving  in  the  corps  sector. 

* The  line-haul  distance  from  the  corps  support  group  to  the  RSS  and  from 
the  RSS  to  the  squadron  field  trains  is  frequently  underestimated  during 
logistics  planning. 

Communications  links  from  the  RSS  and  RS4  to  the  corps  support  group 
and  corps  support  command  without  dedicated  or  organic  mobile 
subscriber  equipment  nodes  and  radio  access  units. 

* Support  for  the  RAS  (aviation  maintenance,  aviation  [JP4  or  filtered  JP8] 
fuel,  helicopter  peculiar  munitions)  not  being  adequately  coordinated  for 
the  RAS  by  the  RSS  and  RS4. 

Logistics  planning  and  coordination  should  be  proactive  to  ensure  effective, 
continuous  support  of  the  ACR  and  that  traditional  problem  areas  such  as  those 
listed  above  do  not  adversely  impact  on  operations. 

TRAINS 

Chapter  9 of  FM  17-95  discusses  considerations  for  trains  in  detail.  Commanders 
decide  whether  to  use  unit  trains  or  echeloned  trains.  Once  they  make  this 
decision,  CSS  leaders  task  organize  bains  into  bases. 

TASK  ORGANIZING  BASES 

A base  is  a unit  or  a multiunit  position  that  has  a definite  perimeter.  In  the  ACR, 
bases  should  be  generally  of  company  size.  The  unit  or  units  forming  the  base 
must  have  enough  personnel  to  provide  continuous  perimeter  security  and  a 
reaction  force  of  squad  size  without  causing  a significant  degradation  in  the 
primary  mission  of  logistics  support.  Logistics  troop  headquarters  within  the 
RSS  and  HHTs  within  the  squadrons  are  the  basic  building  blocks  for  organizing 
bases  (see  Figure  8-5).  Commanders  may  make  exceptions  to  this  principle,  for 
instance,  a squadron  combat  trains  may  not  have  enough  personnel  for  a 
squad-size  reaction  force  but  the  SCO  decides  to  accept  this  risk  based  on  the 
situation. 


HHT,  RSS 

Maint  Trp,  RSS  (with  Med  Trp) 
S&T  Trp,  RSS 
Chem  Trp,  RSS 
RAS  AA 

Squadron  field  trains  X3 
Squadron  combat  trains  X3 


1 1 logistics  bases  total 


Figure  8-5.  Logistics  bases  in  the  armored  cavalry  regiment. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  may  be  many  more  bases  for  which  the  ACR  is 
responsible:  field  trains  from  attached  task  forces,  field  trains  from  ACR  troops 
(ADA  Battery,  Engineer  Company,  CEWI  Company),  and  other  attached  or 
collocated  CS  units). 

Because  many  elements  of  these  troops  must  collocate  with  elements  of  another 
hoop  to  be  effective  (Class  VII  element  from  supply  and  transport  troop  should 
collocate  with  the  maintenance  troop  for  weapon  system  replacement  operations, 
the  MSTs  from  the  maintenance  troop  must  collocate  with  squadron  field  trains), 
logistics  leaders  in  the  ACR  must  task  organize  bases  for  efficient  operations. 

This  task  organization  should  be  included  in  the  logistics  portion  of  SOPs  (see 
Figure  8-6). 


HHT,  RSS 

Maint  Trp 

RAS  AA 

ACR  Rear  CP 

Maint  Trp  CP 

RAS  Main  CP 

RSS  TOC 

WSRO 

USAF  Weather  (ACR  HHT) 

MSE  SEN/RAU  (Corps  Sig) 

Repl  Elm  (AG  Pit) 

AVUM  Trp 

Mess  Sec 

Class  VII  AA  (S&T) 

HHT  CP 

Maint  Sec 

Salvage  Coll  Pt 

PAC 

Comm  Sec 

Maint  Coll  Pt 

Spt  Pit 

MMC 

Maint  Shops 

Comm  Sec 

Tac  Cbt  Force  (optional) 

Autmv/Svc 

AM  Sta 

AG  Pit  (-) 

Msl/Armt 

FARP 

EPW  Sec 

Gnd  Spt 

AVIM  MST  (Corps  Amb) 

EPW  Coll  Pt  (MP  Pit) 

HET  Sec  [S&T] 

Air  Trp  HQs  (optional) 

Ml  Intrg  Tm  (CEWI  Co) 

Sup  Pit  HQ/Class  IX  Pt 

Class  1 IIA  Bulk  and  VA  Trans  Sec  (S&T)  (optional) 

MP  Pit 

Med  Trp 
Med  Trp  CP 
Med  Clr  Sta 
Class  VIII  Pt 

S&T  Trp 

Chemical  Trp 

ACS  Fid  Tms 

S&T  Trp  CP 

Chem  Trp  CP 

Fid  Tms  CP  (ALC  or  HHT  CP) 

Class  1 Sec 

Smk/Decon  Pit 

Spt  Pit 

Class  1 Pt 

Recon  Pit 

Comm  Sec  (-) 

Water  Pt  (S&T, 

Maint  Pit  (-) 

Med  Trp,  Cbt  Engr  Co) 

DS  MST  (Maint  Trp) 

Class  V Sec 

PAC 

Class  V Pt 

Mess  Sec 

ATP 

Mortuary  Affairs  (Fid  Svc  Pit) 

Trp  Fid  Tms 

Class  III  See 

ACS  Cbt  Trns 

Class  II 

Cbt  Trns  CP  (SMO  or  ALC) 

Class  IV 

Aid  Sta 

Class  III 

Wheeled  Amb  See  (Med  Trp) 

UMCP 

Class  III  and  V LOGPAC  (Emergency) 

Figure  8-6.  Sample  base  task  organization. 
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SEPARATE  TROOP  OPERATIONS 

Troops  may  sometimes  be  assigned  separate  missions.  In  these  situations, 
squadrons  task  organize  a support  slice  for  the  troop.  Figure  8-7  shows  a sample 
support  slice  for  a ground  cavalry  troop  attached  to  a maneuver  brigade  for  an 
operation. 


M88  x 2 
M113A1  1SG 
M113A1  Maint 

2 1 /2-ton  truck  w/cgo  trailer  (Trp  Maint) 
M113A1  Amb  X 2 

2 1 /2-ton  truck  w/wtr  trailer  (Trp  Sup) 
Fuel  HEMTT  X 3 
Cargo  HEMTT  X 2 
5-ton  truck  w/MKT  (Mess  Tm) 


Figure  8-7.  Ground  cavalry  troop  attached  to  maneuver  brigade. 


SEPARATE  SQUADRON  OPERATIONS 

Squadrons  may  sometimes  be  assigned  separate  missions.  The  ACR  may 
organize  a support  slice  for  the  squadron  from  the  RSS.  Figure  8-8  shows  a 
sample  support  slice  for  a ground  cavalry  squadron  attached  to  an  armored 
division  for  an  operation. 


Spt  Det  HQ  (2  to  3 pers) 

MP  Sec 

MST,  Maint  Trp 
DS  Backup,  Maint  Trp 
Autmv  Sec  (2  to  3 pers) 

Armt  Sec  (2  to  3 pers) 

DX,  Class  IX  slice  (high-usage  items)  (1  to  2 pers) 

Amb  Backup,  Med  Trp 
2 X Amb  (tracked) 

1 X Amb  (wheeled) 

S&T  Pit 

5 X 5,000  gallon  semitrailer  and  5-ton  trucks 
(petroleum  distribution  section) 

4 X 5-ton  trucks  (Light  Cargo  Sec) 

4 X flat  bed  semitrailers  and  5-ton  trucks  (Meal  Cargo  Sec) 
Mortuary  Affairs  Sec  (2  to  3 pers),  Fid  Svc  Pit 


Figure  8-8.  Ground  cavalry  squadron  attached  to  an  armored  division. 
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Section  III.  Operations 

BASE  LAYOUT 

RSS  Bases.  See  FM  63-20  and  FM  10-27-2  for  sample  base  layouts. 

Field  Trains,  ACS.  The  two  primary  considerations  for  the  layout  of  field  trains 
are  overhead  concealment  and  LOGPAC  operations.  Field  trains  may  be  located 
in  a BUA,  but  units  may  have  difficulty  concealing  trucks  and  other  large 
vehicles  from  enemy  air  reconnaissance.  And,  if  the  structures  are  built  close  to 
other  structures  and  streets,  enemy  artillery  could  disrupt  movement  by  rubbling. 
If  there  is  little  threat  from  enemy  air  or  long-range  artillery,  BUAs  provide 
excellent  trains  locations  as  they  enhance  protection  from  enemy  artillery  and 
offer  lightproof  shelters  such  as  civilian  garages  and  warehouses.  Also,  BUAs 
sometimes  offer  existing  utilities  such  as  power,  water,  and  landline 
communications.  Wooded  areas  with  good  off  road  access  (low  shoulders,  no 
drainage  ditches),  hard  ground,  adequate  interval  between  trees,  and  little  or  no 
undergrowth  are  also  good  locations  for  field  trains.  Figure  8-9  illustrates  a 
sample  layout  for  squadron  field  trains. 

The  arrangement  of  the  field  trains  should  be  SOP.  The  field  trains  OIC  positions 
units  in  a standard  manner  to  facilitate  LOGPAC  operations. 

The  OIC  designates  a one-way  traffic  pattern  with  a traffic  control  post  at  the 
entry  point.  The  entry  point  should  be  well  inside  the  concealing  terrain  (wooded 
area,  BUA)  so  that  convoys  stopping  at  the  entry  point  do  not  stop  in  the  open. 

The  OIC  or  his  NCOIC  conducts  a personal  reconnaissance  and  makes  a security 
plan.  The  security  plan  includes  OPs  covering  access  points  such  as  roads  and 
trails,  wadis,  cross-country  avenues  of  approach,  and  land  zones.  The  NCOIC,  in 
coordination  with  section  NCOICs,  assigns  responsibility  for  manning  each  OP 
to  an  element  in  the  field  trains. 

The  field  trains  CP  establishes  communications  with  the  OPs,  either  wire  or  FM. 
The  field  trains  OIC/CP  controls  the  OPs. 

The  OIC  positions  the  CP  near  the  entry  point  so  that  elements  entering  the  field 
trains  can  conduct  coordination  with  the  CP  prior  to  moving  into  the  LOGPAC 
area. 

The  OIC  positions  the  base  reaction  squad  near  the  CP  to  provide  responsiveness 
and  lessen  reliance  on  radio  and  wire  communications. 

Personnel  and  Administrative  Center  (PAC)  and  the  section  running  the  field 
trains  CP  (either  the  S4  section  or  the  HHT  section)  provides  local  security  for 
the  CP.  The  PAC  establishes  a mortuary  affairs  site  nearby  but  out  of  view  from 
soldiers  moving  through  the  field  trains.  It  is  important  leaders  locate  mortuary 
affairs  so  that  units  can  immediately  offload  remains  upon  arriving  at  the  field 
trains. 
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Figure  8-9.  Sample  squadron  field  trains  standing  operating  procedures  layout. 
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The  OIC  positions  representatives  from  the  squadron  communications  section. 
Class  II  and  IV  point,  the  water  point,  and  the  Class  III  (packaged)  point  so  that 
troop  supply  sergeants  conduct  resupply  and  any  necessary  coordination  with 
these  elements  before  arriving  at  the  mess  section.  Conducting  these  operations 
after  the  LOGPAC  convoy  is  formed  would  result  in  halting  a large  convoy  and 
increasing  vulnerability  to  air  attack.  The  OIC  must  ensure  ample  shoulder  or  off 
road  parking  space  is  available  so  that  when  supply  sergeants  or  others  stop  at 
these  points  the  road  is  still  open  to  one-way  traffic. 


Troop  maintenance  vehicles  locate  with  the  squadron  maintenance  platoon.  The 
troop  supply  sergeant,  when  not  performing  LOGPAC  or  other  duties,  locates 
near  the  field  trains  CP.  This  provides  them  with  easy  access  to  A/L 
communications  and  face-to-face  coordination  with  the  field  trains  CP. 


The  OIC  positions  the  mess  section  prior  to  the  support  platoon  so  as  to  not 
cause  the  halting  of  LOGPAC  convoys,  once  formed. 


The  OIC  locates  the  support  platoon  to  allow  for  transloading  by  RSS  or  corps 
vehicles.  This  area  should  accommodate  five  5,000  tanker  trucks  and  four  stake 
and  platform  cargo  trucks.  The  OIC  should  ensure  the  support  platoon  location 
and  traffic  flow  does  not  require  the  HEMMTs,  5,000  gallon  tankers,  or  stake 
and  platform  trucks  pass  through  the  maintenance  area  or  the  "supply"  (Class  I, 
II,  IV)  and  water  point.  The  position  also  should  allow  the  support  platoon 
trucks  access  to  a staging  area  where  the  support  platoon  leader  organizes 
LOGPACs  by  troop  and  forms  the  LOGPAC  convoy. 


If  possible,  the  OIC  positions  the  support  platoon  in  the  most  secure  area  of  the 
base  as  it  is  the  most  critical  and  vulnerable  element. 


The  OIC  positions  maintenance  elements  on  lateral  roads  which  do  not  require 
moving  maintenance  vehicles  through  the  supply  area  (Class  I and  water  point, 
and  mess  section)  or  support  platoon  area.  The  location  should  also  allow  for 
easy  integration  of  repaired  or  replacement  combat  vehicles  into  LOGPAC 
convoys.  The  maintenance  elements  should  also  be  positioned  on  that  portion  of 
the  perimeter  which  faces  the  most  dangerous  avenue  of  approach.  This  is 
because  the  maintenance  platoon  is  normally  the  most  combat  capable  support 
unit  due  to  personnel  strength  and  organic  weapons.  Also,  the  maintenance 
platoon  can  use  combat  vehicles,  which  are  in  the  field  trains  for  repair,  as  part  of 
local  security. 


The  field  trains  should  also  be  adjacent  to  a landing  zone,  if  possible. 


Leaders  should  use  the  grid  of  the  entry  point,  not  the  center  mass,  when  they 
disseminate  the  grid  for  the  field  trains.  This  prevents  soldiers  from  inadvertently 
attempting  to  enter  the  field  trains  from  the  wrong  direction  and  disrupting 
traffic. 
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When  the  squadron  employs  unit  trains,  the  field  trains  OIC  uses  a similar  setup 
but  allocates  more  area  for  each  subordinate  unit  because  of  the  increased 
number  of  vehicles.  When  using  unit  trains,  the  OIC  should  position  the  aid 
station  adjacent  to  the  field  trains  CP. 

Combat  Trains,  ACS.  The  two  primary  considerations  for  the  layout  and 
location  of  the  combat  trains  are  overhead  concealment  and  accessibility  to  the 
troops.  The  ideal  location  would  also  be  adjacent  to  but  not  on  the  MSR,  at  an 
intersection  where  roads  or  trails  radiate  forward  to  the  troops,  and  near  a landing 
zone.  Fringes  or  outskirts  of  BUAs  serve  as  good  positions  for  combat  trains.  In 
the  desert,  leaders  should  position  combat  trains  in  wadis  or  canyons. 

The  combat  trains  may  be  positioned  very  close  to  the  FLOT  as  long  as  it  is  out 
of  direct-fire  range  of  the  enemy.  In  other  situations,  the  combat  trains  may  be  as 
much  as  30  kilometers  from  the  FLOT.  Often,  it  is  preferable  to  position  the 
combat  trains  very  near  the  LRP.  This  is  because  a good  area  to  locate  the  UMCP 
is  usually  a good  area  to  locate  the  LRP.  This  also  allows  troop  representatives, 
who  are  at  the  LRP  to  meet  the  LOGPAC  to  conduct  face-to-face  coordination 
with  the  combat  trains  CP  and  its  elements.  Figure  8-10  shows  a sample  combat 
trains  layout. 

The  following  are  considerations  that  apply  to  the  combat  trains. 

The  OIC  should  position  the  aid  station  so  that  it  is  the  first  element  after  the  CP 
to  facilitate  immediate  off-loading  of  casualties  on  arrival  at  the  combat  trains.  It 
should  also  be  adjacent  to  a landing  zone  suitable  for  MEDEVAC  aircraft. 

The  maintenance  element  at  the  combat  trains  is  usually  the  UMCP.  The  OIC 
should  position  the  UMCP  just  off  of  the  MSR  and  near  the  combat  mains  CP. 
The  UMCP  should  include  a loading  area  for  tank  transporters  (heavy  equipment 
transport). 

The  OIC  should  position  trucks  carrying  emergency  Class  III  and  V near  the  CP 
for  security  but  out  of  the  way  of  the  aid  station  and  the  UMCP.  He  should 
position  them  so  as  to  allow  quick  dispatching  and  access  to  the  MSR. 

The  OIC  should  position  decontamination  elements,  if  present  (waiting  to  be 
dispatched  to  the  decontamination  point),  near  the  CP  but  out  of  the  way  of  the 
aid  station  and  the  UMCP.  The  decontamination  point  should  not  be  collocated 
with  the  combat  trains. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  combat  trains  commander  to  establish  full-up  perimeter 
security  and  a reaction  force  due  to  lack  of  personnel.  Instead,  he  may  emplace 
one  traffic  control  point/guide  at  the  entry  point  and  an  OP  on  the  most 
dangerous  avenue.  If  possible,  he  should  periodically  dispatch  small  patrols  to 
cover  surrounding  dead  ground.  The  reaction  squad  may  be  two  or  three  men 
who  are  working  in  or  near  the  CP.  He  could  also  use  any  combat  vehicles  in  the 
trains  for  repairs  or  evacuation  for  added  security.  The  combat  trains  rely  on 
concealment  for  most  of  its  security. 

RAS  Assembly  Area  (see  FM  1-114). 
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Figure  8-10.  Sample  squadron  combat  trains  standing 
operating  procedures  layout. 
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REGIMENTAL  SUPPORT  AREA  DEPLOYMENT 
PLANNING  TECHNIQUE 


This  section  illustrates  a technique  for  planning  the  deployment  and  positioning 
of  logistics  in  the  ACR.  Logistics  planners  and  leaders  must  conduct  logistics 
planning  rapidly.  Just  as  the  normal  decision-making  technique  for  maneuver 
commanders  is  the  abbreviated  command  estimate  (and  not  the  estimate  of  the 
situation),  the  normal  decision-making  process  for  logisticians  must  be  quick  and 
flexible  (set  Chapter  2).  Detailed  planning,  written  estimates,  and  long  periods  of 
time  to  plan  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  technique  shown  below  is 
meant  to  take  no  longer  than  one  hour  to  complete.  It  is  done  at  the  mapboard  on 
acetate.  Either  the  RS4  or  the  RSS  commander,  or  both  working  together,  can  use 
this  technique. 


Step  1,  Threat  Maneuver  IPB.  The  logistics  planner  receives  appropriate 
enemy  information  from  the  RS2.  He  then  plots  on  the  map — 

Z Enemy  avenues  of  approach/objectives  (modified  combined  obstacle 
overlay)  for  both  ground  and  air. 

Z Possible  enemy  landing  zones  and  objectives  (key  bridges,  intersections, 
defiles)  for  airmobile/airborne  operations. 

Z Known  or  suspected  insurgent  areas  or  sites. 

Z Forty  kilometers  (outside  cannon  artillery  range)  from  the  FLOT. 


Logistics  planners  should  develop  the  actual  IPB  decision  support  template  after 
they  have  determined  the  positioning  of  logistics  assets  (see  FM  34-130, 
Appendix  G.) 


Step  2,  Friendly  Maneuver  and  Concept  of  Operations.  The  RS3  provides  this 
information  to  the  logistics  planners.  The  logistics  planners  plot  the  following: 

Z Squadron  sectors,  assembly  areas,  and  axis. 

Z Location  of  ACR  reserve. 

^ Coincidental  ADA  coverage  available  from  other  units. 

Z Any  other  constraints  on  locating  the  RSA. 

- Other  unit  sectors. 

■ Location  of  CS  units  in  ACR  AO  (artillery  and  engineers). 
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Step  3,  Logistical  Aspects  of  Terrain.  During  this  step,  the  logistics  planners 
analyze  terrain  and  its  effect  on  logistics  operations.  This  analysis  is  different 
from  an  analysis  focusing  on  maneuver.  The  planner  marks  the  following: 

* Areas  which  have  concealment  against  aerial  detection.  Planners  can  mark 
ground  which  has  concealment  or  mark  the  ground  by  estimated  level  of 
concealment  such  as  25  percent  or  50  percent  (see  FM  34-130,  Figure  4-7). 

- Canopied  areas. 

- BUAs. 

* Crests  of  ridges  and  hills  which  would  mask  signatures  of  a logistics  unit 
positioned  behind  it. 

Z Usable  roads  suitable  for  employment  as  an  MSR. 

" Corps  support  command  to  RSA. 

- Within  RSA. 

RSA  to  squadrons. 

Z Alternate  transportation  means. 

- Routes. 

Terminals. 

* Significant  elevations  and  depressions  which  could  affect  FM 
communications. 

* Sources  of  power  and  light. 

* Water  sources. 

Z Hospitals  still  in  operation. 

Z Existing  fuel  sources  and  fuel  storage  capability. 


Step  4,  Identify  Possible  Bases  and  Base  Clusters.  After  considering  the 
foregoing  factors,  logistics  planners  mark  and  label  areas  which  would 
accommodate  a troop-size  logistics  element.  This  is  done  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  maneuver  planners  mark  and  label  BPs.  Once  the  planner  marks  all 
base  sites,  he  then  marks  possible  base  clusters  which  are  a number  of  bases  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other. 


Step  5,  Develop  RSS  Concept.  Upon  consideration  of  Step  4,  the  RSS  planner 
decides  whether  to  employ  an  RSA,  dispersed  regimental  support  bases,  forward 
support  detachments,  or  a combination  of  these  three  support  techniques. 
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Step  6,  Select  Base  Cluster  and  Designate  Bases.  The  planner  now  develops  a 
concept  for  “maneuver”  of  the  service  support  units.  He  does  this  by  designating 
an  initial  and  subsequent  base  cluster  or  bases,  depending  on  the  concept 
developed  in  Step  5.  Once  he  identifies  the  base  clusters  and  bases  to  be 
occupied,  he  assigns  specific  units  to  those  bases.  Each  unit  has  different 
attributes  and  needs  which  dictates  that  the  logistics  planner  position  each  unit  in 
a base  which  is  an  appropriate  location  and  in  proper  terrain.  There  are  no 
absolute  rules  (such  as  although  a maintenance  unit  may  be  best  positioned  in  a 
BUA,  if  the  unit  is  in  the  desert  there  may  be  no  BUA)  the  planner  should 
consider  these  positional  requirements.  Figure  8-11  lists  sample  terrain  for 
different  types  of  bases. 


Base 

Primary  Terrain  Considerations 

HHT  RSS 

Communications;  BUA; 
Centered  in  Base  Cluster. 

Maint  Troop 

BUA;  Hardstands; 

(with  Med  Troop) 

Forward  in  Base  Cluster. 

S&T  Troop 

Forrested  Area;  Near  Terminals; 
Firm,  Level  Ground;  Rear  of 
Base  Cluster. 

Squadron  Field  Trains 

Forrested  Area;  Near  Terminals; 
Firm,  Level  Ground. 

Figure  8-11.  Sample  terrain  for  different  types  of  bases. 


Step  7,  Assign  MSRs.  Once  the  planner  designates  the  initial  and  subsequent 
base  positions,  he  designates  and  labels  MSRs,  both  initial  and  alternate  or 
subsequent. 


REAR  OPERATIONS 

Objective.  Protect  freedom  of  action  by  preventing  disruption  of  command  and 
control,  FS,  logistical  support,  and  movement  of  reserves  (see  FM  17-95, 
Chapter  7). 

Rear  Operations  Organization.  In  the  ACR,  the  organization  for  rear 
operations  is  as  follows: 

Z Bases.  Troop-size  elements  (previously  listed). 

Z Base  cluster.  RSS  bases,  possibly  including  RAS  assembly  area,  combat 
engineer  company  assembly  area,  and  CEWI  assembly  area.  Squadron 
field  trains  may  be  included  if  nearby. 
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Z Response  forces.  MP  platoon  (if  attached  to  the  ACR). 

^ Tactical  combat  force.  Optional,  but  possible  tactical  combat  forces  for  the 
ACR  include — 

- ACT  or  SWT. 

- Scout  platoon,  tank  platoon,  or  combine  arms  platoon. 

' ADA  section. 

On  order  direct  support  battery  or  mortars. 

Z Convoy  security  forces. 

- MP  platoon  (if  attached  to  the  ACR). 

■ Scout  platoon. 


Bases  and  base  cluster  organization  normally  follow  along  organizational  lines 
(such  as  the  RSS  is  a base  cluster  with  its  organic  troops  in  outlying  bases). 


Tactical  combat  force.  The  decision  to  employ  a combat  unit  as  tactical  combat 
force  or  convoy  security  forces  within  the  regiment  is  a significant  one  which 
could  have  a dramatic  impact  on  the  tactical  plan.  This  technique  should  be 
considered  when  the  ACR  has  no  units  adjacent  or  when  employed  so  that  the 
RSS  is  not  collocated  with  divisions.  If  the  RSS  is  in  a division  sector,  the 
division  may  have  a tactical  combat  force  attached  to  its  CP. 


If  the  RCO  desires  a tactical  combat  force,  a unit  which  is  in  reserve  or  otherwise 
uncommitted  may  have  the  on  order  mission  to  be  or  provide  a tactical  combat 
force.  The  primary  considerations  for  this  tasking  are  speed  of  movement, 
proximity,  firepower,  and  day  or  night  capability.  A combined  arms  team  of 
aviation  (for  responsiveness)  and  ground  combat  assets  (for  firepower  and  night 
capability)  provides  the  best  mix. 


Rear  Operations  Command  and  Control.  The  chain  of  command  for  rear 
operations  generally  follows  the  chain  of  command  for  maneuver  with  minor 
exceptions.  Normally,  the  RSS  SCO  is  the  rear  operations  commander  in  the 
ACR.  As  such,  he  is  in  charge  of  the  ACR  base  cluster,  RSA  in  general,  and  rear 
operations.  As  mentioned  above,  there  may  be  times  when  units  not  organic  to 
the  RSS  are  occupying  bases  in  the  ACR  base  cluster.  These  units  (combat 
engineer  company,  CEWI  company,  or  squadron  field  trains)  may  be  OPCON  to 
the  RSS  for  rear  operations  only.  This  requires  them  to  maintain  communications 
with  the  rear  operations  commander/rear  CP  and  take  part  in  base  and  base 
cluster  security  and  defense.  This  teamwork  between  bases  located  in  close 
proximity  materially  benefits  all  bases  and  is  not  overly  burdensome  as  many  of 
these  tasks  are  performed  in  the  normal  course  of  operations.  Nothing  in  this 
command  relationship  restricts  the  owning  commander’s  ability  to  move  or 
otherwise  run  "his"  base.  Response  forces,  including  MPs  and  tactical  combat 
force,  and  convoy  security  forces  should  be  attached  to  and  work  for  the  RCO 
(RSS  SCO). 
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Figure  8-12.  Example  of  base  defense. 
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Control.  The  ACR  rear  CP  has  several  functions  which  it  fulfills: 

Z ACR  rear-  CP. 

Z ACR  alternate  CP  (when  necessary). 

Z ACR  rear  area  operations  center  (RAOC)  (when  necessary). 

Z RSS  TOC. 

Z RSS  base  cluster  operations  center  (when  base  cluster  employed). 
Z RSS  headquarters  base  defense  operations  center. 


The  rear  CP  must  function  as  a RAOC  when  the  RSS  is  not  located  in  a division 
sector.  If  it  is  located  in  a division  sector,  the  division  support  command 
(DISCOM)  CP  in  conjunction  with  the  division  rear  CP  perform  the  functions  of 
the  RAOC.  In  that  case,  the  ACR  rear*  CP  (as  a base  cluster  operations  center) 
must  establish  communications  with  the  RAOC. 


The  rear  CP  must  function  as  a base  cluster  operations  center  when  the  RSS 
deploys  as  a base  cluster.  If  the  RSS  deploys  into  dispersed  bases  in  a division 
rear,  there  is  a possibility  that  these  outlying  bases  will  be  part  of  another  unit’s 
base  cluster.  Or,  in  those  situations  where  the  RSS  deploys  a forward  support 
detachment  to  support  one  remote  squadron,  that  squadron  may  employ  its  own 
small  base  cluster  (forward  support  detachment,  field  trains,  ACT  assembly  area, 
or  artillery  battalion  position). 


Communications.  Neither  the  RSS  nor  squadron  field  trains  have  enough 
communications  equipment  to  operate  a dedicated  rear  operations  voice  FM  net. 
Thus,  units  in  the  rear  area  must  send  rear  operations  traffic  over  existing 
logistics  nets. 

Z Primary  ACR  rear  operations  net — RSS  command  (FM  voice). 

Z Primary  base  cluster  net — RSS  command  (FM  voice). 

Z Primary  base  defense  net — troop  command  (FM  voice). 

These  nets,  in  addition  to  the  normal  traffic,  must  accommodate  "tactical"  traffic 
such  as  spot  reports  from  bases  to  the  base  cluster  operations  center  (ACR  rear 
CP)  or  maneuver  instructions  to  response  forces.  Net  discipline  is  essential. 


Base  Defense  Example  (see  Figure  8-12), 


Preparation.  The  base  commander  (troop  commander,  in  most  cases)  will 
accomplish  the  following  upon  occupation: 

Z Establishes  manned  entry  and  exit  points,  with  crew-served  weapons,  and  a 
movable  barrier  capable  of  stopping  wheeled  vehicles. 

Z Constructs  barriers  (such  as  abatis)  on  all  other  roads  leading  into  the  base. 

Z Positions  a reaction  force  (squad  size)  at  the  base  defense  operations  center 
(troop  CP).  The  reaction  force  is  as  heavily  armed  as  possible,  has  radio 
communications,  and  is  mounted  on  a vehicle. 
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Z Establishes  OPs  around  the  base  providing  360-degree  security.  Each  OP 
has  communications,  either  wire  or  radio,  with  the  base  defense  operations 
center  (troop  CP)  and  available  night-vision  devices.  Establishes  OPs 
overmatching  potential  landing  zones,  mounted  and  dismounted 
approaches,  and  other  areas  as  specified  by  the  base  cluster  commander. 

Z Positions  subunits  in  dispersed  areas  inside  the  perimeter. 

Z Constructs  or  assigns  individual  fighting  positions  on  the  base  perimeter. 
Each  man  rehearses  moving  from  his  work  and  rest  area  to  the  fighting 
position. 

Z Each  subunit  establishes  an  on  order  reserve  squad  who  rehearses 
movement  to  a squad  position  behind  the  individual  fighting  positions. 

Z Establishes  communications  internally  between  the  entry  and  exit  points, 
each  OP,  the  reaction  force,  and  the  base  defense  operations  center  (troop 
CP).  Establishes  external  communications  with  the  base  cluster  operations 
center  (RSS  TOC). 

Z The  base  commander  coordinates  with  the  commander  of  a nearby  base  in 
the  base  cluster  to  ensure  OPs  are  in  positions  which  complement  and  not 
duplicate  each  other. 

Z Emplaces  further  obstacles  (Claymores,  antipersonnel/antitank  mines,  trip 
flares,  wire),  as  appropriate,  to  reinforce  the  security  of  the  perimeter. 

Z Conduct. 


Detection.  IPB  had  warned  of  possible  terrorist  or  insurgent  activity  in  the  RSA. 
The  base  defense  operations  center  (troop  CP)  monitored  a spot  report  from  an 
adjacent  base  which  detected  a small  group  of  dismounted  personnel  moving 
through  a wooded  area.  The  base  defense  operations  center  disseminates  this 
report  to  the  OPs  and  reaction  squad.  The  base  commander  (troop  commander) 
orders  his  platoons  to  keep  50  percent  of  their  soldiers  awake  and  ready  to  move 
to  fighting  positions.  A short  while  later,  an  OP  detects  an  armed  dismounted 
team  moving  toward  the  perimeter  of  the  base.  The  OP  immediately  sends  a spot 
report  to  the  base  defense  operations  center.  Adjacent  OPs  monitor  the  report 
and,  while  continuing  to  observe  their  normal  sector,  make  extra  efforts  to 
maintain  observation  in  the  direction  of  the  report. 


Initial  reaction.  The  base  commander  orders  the  reaction  squad  to  the  site.  He 
then  orders  the  subunits  to  occupy  their  respective  fighting  positions.  The  base 
commander  dispatched  the  reaction  squad  because  he  knows  that  the  other 
subunits  will  need  a short  amount  of  time  to  get  in  position.  The  base  commander 
moves  in  his  vehicle  with  the  reaction  squad  and  collocates  with  his  nearest 
subunit.  Subunits  awaken  sleeping  personnel,  alert  working  personnel,  and  move 
to  their  fighting  positions  as  previously  rehearsed.  As  the  enemy  nears  the  OP, 
soldiers  in  the  OP  issue  the  command  to  halt,  and  offer  the  challenge.  The  enemy 
team  immediately  opens  fire  and  deploys. 
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Defend.  The  OP  attempts  to  maintain  contact  with  the  enemy  and  continues 
sending  spot  reports.  The  OP  goes  to  ground  and  does  not  attempt  to  move  back 
to  the  perimeter  because  of  the  chance  of  fratricide.  The  reaction  squad  arrives 
and  halts  in  the  last  covered  position  short  of  the  reported  location  of  the  enemy 
and  dismounts.  It  deploys  where  it  can  best  bring  fire  on  the  enemy  and  verifies 
the  location  of  the  OP.  The  base  commander’s  intent  for  the  reaction  squad  is 
twofold.  First,  it  ties  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  near  the  perimeter.  This 
is  important  because  the  enemy  is  armed  with  weapons  (grenade  launchers, 
shoulder-fired  rockets,  and  recoilless  rifles)  capable  of  inflicting  damage  on  the 
base  from  outside  the  perimeter.  Second,  in  this  example,  the  enemy  force  is  too 
strong  so  it  delays  the  enemy  gaining  time  and  space  for  the  subunits  to  deploy 
into  their  fighting  position. 

The  enemy  force,  being  heavily-armed,  forces  the  reaction  squad  to  give  way. 
But  the  reaction  squad  did  allow  the  subunits  in  the  base  to  deploy  into  position. 
Similar  to  the  OP,  the  reaction  squad  (if  it  deploys  outside  the  perimeter)  remains 
outside  the  perimeter  and  avoids  moving  toward  the  perimeter. 

The  soldiers  in  the  fighting  positions  fire  as  the  enemy  approaches.  The  subunit 
leader  (platoon  leader)  maneuvers  his  reserve  squad  to  reinforce  that  particular 
section  of  the  perimeter.  Since  no  other  OPs  reported  any  enemy  activity,  the 
base  commander  ordered  his  subunits  not  in  contact  to  move  their  reserve  squads 
to  the  base  CP.  These  squads  now  become  the  base  reaction  force.  The  combined 
fire  of  the  reaction  squad  and  perimeter  fighting  positions  kills  or  disables  all  of 
the  enemy.  The  base  commander  orders  a squad  from  the  base  reaction  force  to 
move  forward,  under  overwatch  from  the  subunit  in  fighting  positions,  and 
secure  EPWs,  enemy  bodies,  and  weapons. 


RSA  Defense  Example  Preparation.  For  the  following  example,  assume  the 
ACR  has  its  own  rear  area  with  no  other  maneuver  units  in  the  AO.  Therefore, 
the  RCO  establishes  an  RSA,  and  the  RSS  SCO  establishes  base  clusters.  The 
ACR  rear  in  this  case  is  functioning  as  the  headquarters  for  its  own  base  cluster 
(base  cluster  operations  center),  and  the  RSA  in  general  (RAOC).  The  RSS  SCO 
and  his  staff  accomplish  the  following  upon  occupation: 

Z Ensures  coordination  of  OPs  within  base  cluster  B (see 

Assigns  OPs  covering  nearby  landing  zones/drop  zones  to  the  nearest  base. 

^ Ensures  bases  offer  each  other  mutual  support  and  that  base  commanders 
coordinate  fires  from  perimeter  positions  (so  as  not  to  impact  on  nearby 
bases). 

Z Establishes  a base  cluster  reaction  force.  In  this  example,  since  the  ACR 
rear  CP  is  functioning  as  RAOC  it  has  response  forces  collocated  with  it.  A 
base  cluster  reaction  force  is  not  necessary  for  base  cluster  B.  Base  cluster 
D,  on  the  other  hand,  does  need  to  establish  a base  cluster  reaction  force. 
This  is  normally  squad  size,  as  heavily  armed  as  possible,  and  mounted  in 
vehicles. 


Figure  8-13). 
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• Positions  the  response  forces  adjacent  to  the  RAOC  (ACR  rear  CP)  so  that 
it  can  be  dispatched  without  relying  on  radio  transmission.  In  this  case,  an 
ACT  is  part  of  the  tactical  combat  force.  For  ease  of  maintenance  and 
refueling,  it  remains  in  the  RAS  assembly  area.  The  RSS  SCO  made  this 
decision  since  the  RAS  assembly  area  is  part  of  the  base  cluster  and 
nearby,  and  because  the  ACT  can  move  rapidly  to  any  location  in  the  RSA. 


Assigns  contingency  bases  to  each  subunit.  This  serves  basically  as  a troop 
rally  point,  which  is  important  because  logistics  units  are  not  equipped 
with  radios  in  many  of  their  vehicles.  Thus,  the  maintenance  troop 
commander  (base  commander)  knows  that,  even  if  he  has  lost 
communications  with  the  base  cluster  operations  center  (ACR  rear  CP),  he 
is  to  move  to  base  A14  (see  Figure  8-13).  Likewise,  platoon  leaders,  squad 
leaders,  and  each  driver  know  they  are  to  move  to  that  location  if  enemy 
action  forces  them  to  move  out  of  their  base. 


* Conduct. 


Detection.  The  IPB  completed  by  the  RS2  and  refined  by  the  RSS  S2  identified 
several  possible  landing  zones/drop  zones  in  the  RSA.  The  RSS  SCO  ensures 
each  is  observed  by  an  OP  from  a nearby  base.  An  hour  prior  to  sundown,  ADA 
elements  warn  of  an  incoming  flight  of  rotary-wing  helicopters.  This  is 
disseminated  to  subordinate  bases.  An  OP  from  the  1st  Squadron  field  trains 
submits  a spot  report  identifying  the  flight  en  route  to  the  west.  A short  time 
later,  an  OP  from  maintenance  troop  reports  aircraft  landing  in  his  named  area  of 
interest  (drop  zone). 


Initial  reaction.  The  RSS  SCO  reports  the  situation  on  the  ACR  command  net 
and  requests  that  1st  Squadron  HWB  provide  FS.  The  RCO  directs  the  1st 
Squadron  SCO  to  support  with  at  least  four  guns.  The  rear  battle  officer  (RSS 
SCO)  orders  the  ACT  (previously  OPCON  to  the  RSS  for  rear  operations)  to 
deploy  and  conduct  an  area  reconnaissance  of  the  drop  zone  to  develop  the 
situation.  He  orders  the  other  response  forces  (MPs,  scout,  and  tank  platoon)  to 
REDCON  1 and  issues  warning  orders.  The  bases  in  the  .base  cluster  occupy  all 


fighting  positions  and  defend  their  base  (see  Figure  8-13). 


Defend.  The  ACT  quickly  moves  to  the  site  of  the  enemy  landing  zone,  confirms 
the  location  reported  by  the  ground  OP.  and  conducts  aerial  reconnaissance  of 
adjacent  terrain  looking  for  other  enemy  forces.  The  troop  reports  a great  deal  of 
enemy  rotary  and  fixed  wing  activity  in  the  area.  The  troop  reports  this 
information  to  the  RAOC,  who  in  turn,  reports  the  same  to  the  ACR  main  CP. 
The  troop  maintains  contact  with  the  enemy  unit  on  the  ground  reporting  activity 
and  direction  of  movement.  The  RSS  SCO  orders  the  ground  response  forces 
(under  command  of  the  scout  platoon  leader)  to  move  out  and  linkup  with  the 
ACT  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  attacking  bases.  Given  the  considerable  size 
(company  plus),  type  (light  infantry)  of  the  enemy  unit,  and  the  terrain  (close)  he 
does  not  try  to  destroy  the  enemy  or  hold  terrain.  Rather,  his  primary  focus  is  on 
protecting  CSS  assets  in  a manner  similar  to  a guard  operation. 
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Figure  8-13.  Example  of  rear  area  defense. 
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The  1st  Squadron  field  trains  move  to  base  CIO.  The  rear  battle  officer  (RSS 
SCO)  orders  Blacksmith  base  (maintenance  and  medical  troop)  to  defend  their 
base  initially,  break  contact  and  move  to  base  A 14.  He  orders  Packhorse  base 
(supply  and  transport  troop)  to  move  to  base  A10.  He  orders  his  own  base  to 
move  to  A1 1. 


The  ground  tactical  combat  force  reports  to  the  ACT  commander  on  his  net.  The 
troop  commander  vectors  the  ground  units  into  blocking  positions  between  the 
enemy  and  Blacksmith  base,  as  it  is  the  most  threatened  base  at  that  time.  The 
troop  commander  adjusts  artillery  fire  onto  the  enemy  to  slow  him  down.  He 
uses  both  DPICM  (against  dismounted  infantry)  and  VT  HE  (against  rotary-wing 
helicopters).  A short  time  later,  darkness  sets  in  and  the  ACT  returns  to  the  RAS 
assembly  area.  The  scout  platoon  leader  assumes  command  of  the  overall 
mission,  directs  fire  and  maneuver  by  his  platoons,  and  continues  the  artillery 
fire  as  necessary.  Once  all  bases  have  moved  (a  period  of  several  hours),  the  rear 
battle  officer  (RSS  SCO)  orders  the  force  to  transition  to  a screen  mission  with 
the  intent  of  maintaining  contact  with  the  enemy.  Either  the  regiment  or  corps 
thereafter  attack  and  destroy  the  enemy  unit. 


Area  Damage  Control  (ADC)  (see  FM  17-95,  Chapter  7). 


Section  IV.  Regimental  Support  Squadron 
Techniques 

SUPPORTING  ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT  MOVEMENT 

Refuel-on-the-Move.  The  capability  to  rapidly  refuel  combat  vehicles  and 
aircraft  without  disrupting  movement  is  key  to  the  agility  of  the  ACR  and 
squadrons.  The  technique  employed  by  the  RSS  to  refuel  as  part  of  an  ACR 
movement  depends  on  several  key  factors: 

Z Number  of  routes. 

Z Proximity  to  the  enemy  and  threat  situation. 

Z Number  of  squadrons  to  be  refueled  at  one  time. 


The  necessity  to  refuel  on  the  move  using  5,000  gallon  tankers  from  supply  and 
transport  troop  may  arise  in  many  circumstances.  The  intent  of  having  RSS 
conduct  refueling  is  to  keep  the  HEMTTs  filled  to  capacity  as  long  as  possible. 
This  is  especially  critical  during  offensive  operations  and  other  nonlinear 
operations  where  the  MSRs  are  at  great  risk  of  being  interdicted  by  the  enemy. 


Figure  8-14 


illustrates  several  situations  where  RSS  could  be  tasked  with 


conducting  retail  refueling. 
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Figure  8-14.  Possible  refuel-on-the-move  situations. 
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In  the  first  situation,  the  ACR  is  moving  out  of  an  assembly  area  on  two  routes 
forward  to  an  LD  and  conducting  offensive  operations.  The  RCO  could  direct 
RSS  to  set  up  a refueling  point  along  each  route  prior  to  the  RP  so  that  the 
squadrons  cross  the  LD  topped  off  with  fuel. 


In  the  second  situation,  the  ACR  is  moving  from  one  assembly  area  to  another 
which  is  a significant  distance  away.  The  general  situation  is  one  in  which  the 
ACR  could  get  orders  en  route  changing  the  mission  from  tactical  road  march  to 
an  offensive  operation.  The  RCO  could  direct  RSS  to  emplace  one  refueling  site 
at  the  midpoint  along  the  route,  again  keeping  the  squadron  HEMTTs  full. 


In  the  last  situation,  the  ACR  is  conducting  a rearward  passage  of  lines  through 
MBA  units  and  moving  to  a regimental  assembly  area  in  the  corps  rear.  Covering 
force  operations  consumed  most  of  the  fuel  from  the  combat  vehicles  and 
HEMTTs  in  the  squadron.  The  RCO  could  direct  RSS  to  deploy  a refueling  point 
along  each  squadron  route  of  march  to  enable  the  combat  vehicles  to  move  to  the 
assembly  area. 


Resources  available  for  refueling  are  shown  in  Figure  8-15. 


22  5,000  gallon  trucks  (S&T  Troop)  [50-300  GPM] 

Additional  refuel-on-the-move 

equipment  includes — 

Nomenclature 

NSN 

Hose  assemblies 

2 inch,  50  ft 

4930-00-483-3861 

2 inch,  25  ft 

4720-00-083-0050 

4 inch,  rigid 

Butterfly  valves 

4820-01-089-9089 

Y Coupler 

4730-01-084-5233 

500  gal  blivets 

8110-00-824-1444 

Filter  separator,  liquid 

4330-00-491-4957 

fuel,  frame  mtd 

Pump  unit  with  nozzles 

4930-00-426-9960 

Pump  assembly,  flammable 
liauid 

PN  13219E3950 

Six  forward  area  refueling  equipment  (FARE)  (RAS)[100  GPM] 

Figure  8-15.  Refueling  resources. 
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Using  5,000  gallon  tankers  to  refuel-on-the-move  requires  special,  additional 
equipment.  The  following  excerpt  describes  one  technique: 

The  refuel-on-the-move  assembly  makes  eight  refueling  outlets  per 
tanker  the  standard.  It  consists  of  the  following  components:  hose, 
discharge  3"  x 50’,  NSN  4720-00-083-0048,  8 ea;  hose,  discharge,  1 
1/2”  x 25’,  NSN  4720-00-555-8325,  8 ea;  tee,  assembly  4"  x 4"  x 4”, 

NSN  4730-00-075-2405,  1 ea;  tee,  assembly  3’  x 3’  x 1 1/2",  NSN 
4730-01-096-1039,  8 ea;  nozzle  adapter  1 1/2",  NSN 
4730-115-5175,  8 ea;  nozzle  1 1/2",  NSN  4930-00-471-0288,  8 ea; 
reducer  4"  x 3",  NSN  4730-00-951-3296,  1 ea;  valve,  assembly,  ball 
type  3",  NSN  4820-01-098-4925,  6 ea;  ground  rod,  NSN 
5975-01-050-5707,  8 ea;  and  fire  extinguisher,  NSN 

4210-00-257-5343.  This  assembly  also  provides  additional  adapters 
for  the  M131C,  which  allow  the  refuel-on-the-move  assembly  to  be 
connected  to  its  2 1/2  inch  aircraft  delivery  hose.  The  existing 
aircraft  delivery  nozzle  will  be  replaced  with  fittings  which  will 
adapt  the  system  from  a 2 1/2  inch  thread  to  a 4 inch  camlock.  The  4 
inch  camlock  will  interface  with  the  standard  refuel-on-the-move 
assembly  components. 

The  M969  uses  three  4"  x 14’  suction  hoses  (Tanker  BIT)  instead  of 
the  reeled  2 1/2"  aircraft  delivery  hose  to  connect  the 
refuel-on-the-move  assembly  to  the  tanker.  When  these  components 
are  hooked  up  to  a 220  GPM  pump,  they  will  provide  approximately 
30  GPM  at  each  nozzle.  A trained  crew  will  be  able  to  deploy  the 
system  in  less  than  15  minutes. 


CPT  Gerard  J.  Coffer,  Quartermaster  Professional  Bulletin.  Spring 
1989,  p.6. 

Whenever  RSS  uses  5,000  gallon  tankers  to  refuel  combat  vehicles,  it  must  take 
care  not  to  pump  contaminated  fuel  into  vehicle  fuel  tanks.  There  are  several 
techniques  to  accomplish  this.  For  example,  fuel  handlers  could  emplace  filter 
separators  on  each  main  line  hose  to  fdter  the  fuel.  The  RAS  has  filter  separators 
organic  to  its  Class  III/V  platoon  or  the  RSS  could  order  the  separators  (see  NSN 
above).  Another  technique  is  to  dispense  fuel  from  a HEMTT  (which  has  an 
organic  filter)  as  it  is  nursed  by  a 5,000  gallon  tanker.  In  any  case,  RSS  should 
sample  the  fuel  upon  receipt  to  obtain  the  status  of  the  fuel,  filtering  may  not  be 
absolutely  necessary.  Lastly,  the  commander  could  accept  the  risk  of 
contamination  and  not  filter  the  fuel. 


Two  techniques  for  refueling  on  the  move  are  illustrated  in  Figures  8-16  and 
8-17.  Each  unit  must  adapt  its  technique  to  the  situation,  mission  essential  task 
list  (METL),  and  available  equipment. 


Multilane  Squadron  Point.  Commanders  may  use  this  technique  for  refueling 
one  squadron  on  route  of  march. 
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Figure  8-16.  Sample  squadron  refueling  point. 
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This  point  is  setup  with  five  lanes  with  one  5,000  gallon  tanker  per  lane.  Two  of 
the  five  lanes  are  specifically  for  M1/M1A1  tanks  with  hoses  and  dispensing 
points  equipped  to  enhance  the  rate  of  fuel  flow.  The  point  is  set  up  to 
accommodate  a cavalry  troop  or  tank  company  as  they  normally  are  one  march 
unit.  RSS  could  set  up  three  of  these  points  simultaneously  (15  tankers),  which 
would  entail  committing  almost  the  entire  fleet  of  5,000  gallon  tankers 
supporting  ground  systems. 


Single  Lane  Regimental  Point.  Commanders  may  use  this  technique  for 
refueling  more  than  one  squadron  on  a route  of  march.  The  principal  difference 
with  this  technique  is  the  ease  with  which  the  5,000  gallon  tankers  "in  place"  can 
be  refueled,  fed,  or  "nursed"  by  other  5,000  gallon  tankers. 


This  point  is  setup  to  allow  troops/companies  to  process  through  the  same  point 
along  a route  of  march.  Thus,  positioning  of  the  tankers  must  allow  for  their 
refueling  without  moving  them  or  disrupting  the  refuel  site.  Traffic  control  is 
vital  as  there  is  little  room  to  bypass.  If  possible,  whenever  commanders  employ 
single  lane  refueling,  recovery  vehicles  should  be  on  hand  to  move  combat  or 
other  vehicles  which  stall  or  breakdown. 
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Refueling  RAS  on  the  Move.  The  RSS  can  use  similar  techniques  to  refuel  the 
RAS  while  on  the  move.  Three  techniques  for  refuel-on-the-move  are — 

Z Employing  four  to  five  dedicated  5,000  gallon  tankers  to  carry  fuel  for  the 
RAS.  The  RSS  would  send  these  tankers  out  ahead  of  the  RAS  to  setup 
FARP(s)  using  the  six  organic  FARE  systems  in  the  RAS,  which  can  be 
airlifted  to  the  FARP  site  or  carried  by  truck  with  the  5,000  gallon  tankers. 
The  FARE  must  be  used  because  the  fuel  must  be  filtered  before  being 
dispensed  to  aircraft.  The  FARE  system  pumps  fuel  at  80  to  100  gallons 
per  minute.  Since  fuel  handlers  for  aircraft  must  be  specially  certified, 
using  dedicated  habitual  tankers  and  crews  to  support  the  RAS  enhances 
their  capability  to  be  fully  trained. 

Z Using  the  assault  helicopter  troop  to  move  500  gallon  blivets,  FARE 
systems,  and  fuel  handlers  by  air  to  set  up  a FARP. 

Z Establishing  FARPs  with  organic  HEMTTs,  but  attaching  the  dedicated 
5,000  gallon  tankers  to  the  squadron.  The  tankers  can  "nurse"  the  HEMTTs 
as  they  refuel  aircraft  and  line-haul  fuel  to  the  FARPs.  Attaching  the 
tankers  to  the  squadron  shortens  turnaround  time  and  allows  a greater 
number  of  HEMTTs  to  be  used  for  fuel  points  which  increases  the  rate  of 
aircraft  refueling. 

RSS  Movement  During  ACR  Offensive  Operations.  Movement  planners  must 
pay  special  attention  to  the  movement  of  the  RSS  in  offensive  operations. 
Movement  during  an  ACR  covering  force  mission  as  part  of  a corps  offensive 
operation  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  due  to  road  congestion,  interaction  with 
other  units,  and  the  heavy  logistics  requirements  of  ACR  combat  units.  Figure 
8-18  shows  a sample  movement  of  the  RSS. 


Figure  8-18.  Sample  regimental  support  squadron  movement  as  part  of 
armored  cavalry  regiment  covering  force  mission. 
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Normally,  the  RSS  moves  with  the  leading  elements  of  the  corps  main  body.  The 
RSS  deploys  a forward  detachment  to  provide  short-term  support  to  the 
squadrons  during  the  movement,  while  the  rest  of  the  RSS  moves  behind  the  lead 
brigades  of  the  lead  division.  Supporting  the  ACR  from  this  position  will  be 
extremely  difficult  due  to  lack  of  road  space.  Therefore,  the  RSS  commander 
should  organize  the  forward  detachment  to  be  robust. 

COMBAT  CONFIGURED  LOADS 

Combat  configured  loads  is  a system  whereby  units  order  preplanned  packages 
of  ammunition  all  under  one  Department  of  Defense  activity  address  code.  The 
packages  contain  a standard  mix  of  high-consumption  ammunition.  This 
provides  for  transportation  from  the  corps  storage  area  to  the  combat  vehicle 
with  minimum  breakdown  required. 

The  regimental  ammunition  officer  may  coordinate  for  combat  configured  loads 
through  the  coips  support  command  Materiel  Management  Center  munitions 
managers.  The  corps  support  command  issues  directions  to  the  ammunition  units 
in  the  corps  storage  area,  who  configure  the  loads  according  to  the  standard 
package.  The  ACR  may  then  request  packages  as  opposed  to  a specific  number 
of  rounds  of  several  types  of  ammunition. 

Corps  support  command  can  configure  the  packages  to  be  unit  configured  or 
vehicle  configured.  Conceivably,  therefore,  an  ACR  could  coordinate  to  have  a 
standard  mix  of  tank  ammunition  on  each  pallet  which  would  require  no 
breakdown  at  any  point  in  the  resupply  channel.  The  pallet  could  be  offloaded 
from  the  HEMTT  to  the  tank  or  onto  the  ground  where  the  crew  uploads  the 
ammunition. 

For  further  information  on  combat  configured  loads,  see  FM  9-6  or  the  corps 
support  command  munitions  manager. 

PUSH  PACKAGES 

Because  of  the  increased  threat  from  radio  intercept,  direction  finding,  and  the 
resulting  artillery  or  air  strike,  units  should  keep  lengthy  logistics  reports  to  a 
minimum.  Push  packages,  or  standard  resupply  packages,  can  provide  adequate 
resupply  in  most  cases.  This  prevents  the  unit  from  having  to  resort  to  long 
reports,  requests,  and  the  time-consuming  process  of  tailoring  a load  to  a specific 
request. 

Although  the  push  technique  is  best  suited  for  use  at  squadron  and  below 
(because  loads  can  be  easily  predicted,  and  do  not  change  significantly),  it  can 
also  be  used  at  ACR  level.  Where  squadrons  are  performing  the  same  tasks 
consistently  over  a period  of  time,  where  the  ACR  is  stretched  over  space 
preventing  logistics  communications,  or  where  corps  does  not  provide  mobile 
subscriber  equipment  (or  other  long-range  communications)  support,  push 
packages  for  critical  Class  III  and  V items  may  be  the  best  way  to  sustain  the 
squadrons. 
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THROUGHPUT 

Throughput  distribution  is  a term  used  to  describe  the  shipment  from  the  points 
of  origin  as  far  forward  as  possible,  bypassing  intermediate  supply  activities. 
Bypassing  saves  breakdown  and  transloading  time  but  increases  distribution  time 
for  the  committed  transportation  assets.  This  entails  a risk  that  supply  for  other 
units  may  be  interrupted  or  delayed.  In  other  words,  the  supported  unit  receives 
supplies  much  faster  than  normal,  but  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  other  units. 
Thus,  throughput  distribution  should  be  used  only  when  the  situation  dictates 
that  the  risk  be  accepted.  Throughput  distribution  may  take  the  form  of  — 

Z Theater  to  ACR  (bypassing  corps  support  command). 

* Corps  support  command  to  a squadron  (bypassing  RSS). 

* RSS  to  a troop  (bypassing  squadron  CSS). 


Typical  throughput  distribution  could  be — 

Z Theater  to  ACR  (RSS). 

- Bulk  fuel  delivered  by  host  nation  pipeline  or  rail  car  to  a terminal  in  the 
RSA. 

- Critical  repair  parts,  such  as  aircraft  rotor  blades,  delivered  by  a Theater 
Army  Area  Command  (TAACOM)  repair  parts  supplies  companies. 

* Corps  support  command  to  squadron  (field  trains). 

■ Bulk  fuel  delivered  by  host  nation  rail  car  to  a railhead  near  the 
squadron  field  trains  (especially  applicable  to  the  RAS). 

- Delivery  of  float  tank  packs  to  the  squadron  field  trains  by  the  corps 
support  group. 

- Delivery  of  bulk  potable  water  to  the  squadron  field  trains. 

- Delivery  of  a critical  avionics  repair  part  from  the  corps  aviation 
maintenance  battalion  to  the  RAS  assembly  area. 

Z RSS  to  a troop. 

- Bulk  fuel  delivered  as  per  refuel-on-the-move,  above. 

■ Delivery  of  critical  ammunition  to  a troop  LOGPAC  site  on  a supply 
and  transport  troop  stake  and  platform  truck. 

" Using  a UH-60  from  the  RAS  to  deliver  a critical  direct  exchange  item 
to  a troop  combat  trains  site. 
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SUPPORTING  SQUADRON  BATTLE  LOSS  LOGISTICS 


See  the  subsection  entitled  "Battle  Loss  Logistics"  in|  Section  V,  on  page  8-40, 
for  a full  description  and  discussion  of  the  term.  The  RSS  can  employ  several 
techniques  to  enhance  squadron  battle  loss  logistics.  The  RSS  should  consider 
placing  extra  emphasis  on  these  type  techniques  when  the  ACR  is  performing  a 
task  involving  defend,  delay,  other  retrograde,  or  cover.  In  these  situations,  the 
focus  shifts  from  repairing  equipment  and  returning  it  to  action  to  recovery  and 
evacuation.  The  intent  is  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  capturing  disabled  personnel 
or  equipment. 


Supporting  squadron  battle  loss  logistics  involves  forward  positioning  of 
recovery  and  evacuation  assets.  This  may  involve  such  techniques  as — 

* Positioning  wheeled  ambulances  at  squadron  aid  stations. 


* Augmenting  squadron  medical  platoons  with  tracked  ambulances  from  the 
medical  troop. 


• Coordinating  for  MEDEVAC  aircraft  support  from  corps  support 
command.  Using  these  assets  to  evacuate  patients  from  squadron  combat 
trains,  or  troop  combat  trains.  In  the  alternative  (and  only  in  severe 
circumstances)  designate  UH-60  aircraft  from  the  RAS  to  evacuate  patients 
in  the  same  manner. 


* Forward  positioning  one  heavy  equipment  transport  with  each  squadron 
(combat  or  field  trains). 


Z Augmenting  the  squadron  maintenance  platoon  with  the  one  M88  from  the 
direct  support  maintenance  MST  (realizing  this  takes  the  lift  and  tow 
capability  away  from  it). 


Z Using  M88s  from  the  service  section  of  maintenance  troop  to  augment  the 
squadron  recovery  effort. 


• Coordinating  for  heavy  equipment  transport  augmentation  from  corps 
support  command  to  enhance  tank  evacuation. 


Z "Stacking"  one  squadron  with  M88s  from  other  squadrons  or  the  RSS  to 
aid  the  recovery  and  evacuation  effort  of  that  squadron. 


• Using  host  nation  rail  to  evacuate  combat  vehicles  to  the  RSA. 
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Section  V.  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron  Techniques 

REFUEL-ON-THE-MOVE 

Hot  Refuel.  Hot  refueling  is  a technique  of  resupply  where  squadron  fuel 
handlers  refuel  combat  vehicles  while  the  engine  is  running.  Cavalry  units  use 
this  technique  when  they  need  only  fuel,  not  when  they  require  ammunition, 
food,  or  other  supplies  in  addition  to  fuel.  If  a unit  needs  more  than  fuel,  it  should 
employ  normal  LOGPAC  techniques  (described  in  FM  17-95,  Chapter  9). 
Normally,  hot  refueling  involves  giving  50  to  200  gallons  to  a tank,  or  25  to  75 
gallons  to  an  M3.  Speed  and  time  are  of  the  essence. 

Commanders  could  employ  hot  refueling  in  a number  of  situations,  including — 

Z The  unit  needs  to  be  "topped  off"  after  a road  march  just  prior  to  crossing 
an  LD. 

Z The  unit  requires  emergency  refueling  to  continue  operations  until  the 
LOGPAC  arrives. 

Z After  a rearward  passage  of  lines,  the  unit  needs  a quick  refueling  to  enable 
it  to  move  to  an  assembly  area  where  full-up  resupply  takes  place. 

CSS  leaders,  from  the  squad  leader  of  the  fuel  HEMTTs  to  the  troop  1SG,  focus 
on  the  following  when  setting  up  a hot  refuel: 

• Employ  both  fuel  hoses  on  each  HEMTT. 

Z Have  one  fuel  handler  per  nozzle  (eliminating  the  need  for  the  crew  to 
dismount.  This  may  entail  tasking  troop  or  other  CSS  soldiers  to 
temporarily  act  as  fuel  handlers. 

Z Fuel  M1A1/M1  front  and  rear  fuel  cells  simultaneously. 

• Have  traffic  guides  at  the  entry  point  and  exit  point. 

• Have  one  soldier  in  charge  of  the  refueling  operation  (such  as  the  troop 
1SG). 

Z If  the  unit  is  in  a situation  where  vehicles  will  receive  a specified  gallonage 
(such  as  Mis  will  receive  200  gallons),  ensure  one  fuel  handler  at  each 
HEMTT  is  responsible  for  timing  the  fuel  flow. 

Z The  HEMTT  is  equipped  with  two  reels  each  holding  a 50-foot  hose.  Each 
hose  has  a dispensing  capability  of  105  gallons  per  minute  and  the  actual 
flow  rate  in  the  field  normally  varies  between  80  to  100  gallons  per  minute. 

The  squadron  may  conduct  hot  refueling  at  a squadron  refuel  point  comprised  of 
9 to  12  fuel  HEMTTs.  This  technique  could  be  appropriate  when  the  squadron  is 
conducting  a road  march  on  a single  route.!  Figure  8-1 9|  illustrates  a squadron  hot 
refuel  point. 
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Figure  8-19.  Squadron  hot  refuel  point. 
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Alternatively,  commanders  could  employ  a troop  hot  refuel  point  consisting  of 
two  to  three  HEMTTs.  These  could  be  the  HEMTTs  habitually  associated  with 
the  troop  for  LOGPAC  operations,  or  HEMTTs  dispatched  by  the  logistics  OIC 
from  the  combat  trains  as  emergency  Class  III.  Here,  crew  members  of  the 
combat  vehicles  may  be  required  to  assist  in  refueling  (such  as  loaders  on  tanks 
manning  one  nozzle).  Figure  8-20  illustrates  a troop  hot  refuel  point. 


Figure  8-20.  Troop  hot  refuel  point. 
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During  night  operations,  leaders  can  use  chemlites  or  flashlights  to  assist  in 
controlling  traffic.  One  technique  is  to  use  red  chemlites  to  mark  fuel  trucks  and 
nozzle  positions,  green  chemlites  to  mark  vehicle  refueling  lanes,  and  red 
flashlights  for  ground  guiding  vehicles. 

Super  FARP.  Super  FARP  is  a resupply  technique  which  employs  the  majority 
of  the  squadron  resupply  assets  in  one  location  to  fully  service  a complete  troop 
at  one  time.  This  technique  may  be  most  appropriate  following  a rearward 
passage  of  lines.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  squadron  links  up  at  an 
intermediate  assembly  area  before  moving  out  on  another  mission  or  to  the  corps 
rear  for  regeneration  or  reorganization.  It  provides  rapid,  comprehensive 
resupply  (and  maintenance  and  medical  functions,  if  required).  It  also  allows  the 
leadership  of  the  squadron  the  opportunity  to  see  each  troop  face-to-face  to  issue 
new  orders  and  assess  combat  effectiveness. 

Figure  8-21  depicts  a situation  where  the  SCO  decides  to  employ  a super  FARP. 
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In  this  scenario,  the  ACR  is  conducting  a covering  force  operation  forward  of  a 
stationary  corps.  As  part  of  the  covering  force,  1st  Squadron  is  to  delay  in  sector 
then  pass  lines  at  three  different  PPs  and  move  to  a tactical  assembly  area  in  the 
corps  rear.  The  squadron  (and  the  ACR)  is  to  be  prepared  to  go  OPCON  to  a 
division  and  act  as  the  division  reserve.  The  ACR  provided  the  squadron  with  an 
intermediate  assembly  area  for  linkup  of  its  subordinate  troops  prior  to  the  move 
to  the  tactical  assembly  area  and  in  case  the  ACR  must  perform  the  contingency 
mission  instead.  The  SCO  decides  to  establish  a super  FARP  in  the  intermediate 
assembly  area  to  quickly  prepare  the  unit  for  possible  continued  combat 
operations.  Figure  8-22  shows  a sample  super  FARP. 


Figure  8-22.  Sample  super  forward  area  rearm/refuel  point. 
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BATTLE  LOSS  LOGISTICS 

Battle  Loss  Logistics  Defined.  Battle  loss  logistics  are  actions  taken  by  a unit 
after  suffering  casualties  and  damaged  vehicles  when  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 
These  actions  include  immediate  self  aid/recovery  or  buddy  aid/recovery,  as  well 
as  recovery  and  evacuation  by  support  elements.  Combat  Training  Center 
after-action  reports  have  shown  that  battle  loss  logistics  is  a weak  but  extremely 
critical  link  to  mission  success  in  continuous  operations.  The  majority  of 
casualties  do  not  receive  timely  treatment,  50  percent  of  casualties  die  of  wounds 
due  to  lack  of  evacuation,  triage,  or  treatment. 

Troop  and  Platoon  Battle  Loss  Logistics  (see  FM  17-97).  The  one  ambulance 
and  one  recovery  vehicle  with  the  troop  can  quickly  become  overwhelmed  once 
the  troop  makes  contact  with  the  enemy.  SCOs,  XOs,  and  S3s  should  ensure 
troops  and  companies  emphasize  the  following: 

Z Ample  tow  bars  and  combat  lifesavers  in  each  platoon. 

Z The  lSG’s  focus  is  forward,  he  supervises  battlefield  recovery  of  damaged 
vehicles  and  wounded  crewmen. 

Z Normally,  battle  damage  will  cause  both  soldier  and  vehicular  casualties. 
Recovery  teams  from  the  troop  combat  trains  should  likewise  contain  both 
medical  and  maintenance  assets.  They  operate  as  a "combined  arms" 
support  team,  each  enhancing,  supporting,  and  complementing  the  other. 
Moving  together  on  the  battlefield  enhances  security. 

Z It  may  be  necessary  to  transport  casualties  on  nonmedical  vehicles.  It  is 
better  to  send  casualties  immediately  to  the  aid  station  on  an  M88  towing  a 
damaged  vehicle  to  the  combat  trains,  or  even  on  the  damaged  combat 
vehicle  being  towed,  than  to  leave  them  in  position  for  pickup  by  an 
ambulance  dispatched  from  the  squadron  combat  trains.  Empty 
ammunition  trucks  can  backhaul  patients  to  the  combat  trains  if  necessary. 

Z Vehicles  may  carry  on  board  spares.  Crews  can  carry  small  high-usage 
parts  in  sponson  boxes  and  bustle  racks.  A sample  list  for  the 
M60/M1/M1A1  might  include — 

- Center  guides. 

- End  connectors. 

- Sprocket  bolts. 

- Road  wheel. 

- Track  blocks. 

- Fuel  filters. 

- Fuel/water  separator. 

- Breech  mechanism  parts. 

" Firing  mechanism  parts. 

- Skirt  pins. 

" Gasket  for  fuel  falter  housing. 

- Weai-  plates  with  bolts. 

- Antennae. 
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Z Issue  additional  litters  and  medical  supplies  to  troop  combat  trains 
elements  (lSGs  vehicle  and  maintenance  vehicles)  and  even  combat 
platoons  (such  as  one  litter  per  platoon  or  scout  section).  Ensure  troops 
equip  combat  lifesavers  with  aid  bags. 

* Every  troop  mechanic  should  be  a combat  lifesaver  and  be  proficient  in 
casualty  extraction  techniques  from  combat  vehicles.  This  allows  the 
mechanic  to  keep  patients  stable  while  they  are  being  transported  to  the 
combat  trains  on  a maintenance  vehicle. 

* Ground  ambulances  should  move  with  other  logistics  vehicles  whenever 
practical.  This  provides  security,  which  is  important  in  the  cavalry 
environment  where  enemy  and  friendly  units  are  often  intermingle, 
especially  in  limited  visibility.  It  also  provides  for  assistance  to  the 
ambulance  in  event  of  breakdown  and  navigation. 

* The  tactical  plan  for  a security,  delay,  defend,  or  withdrawal  should 
account  for  how  the  unit  will  move  while  simultaneously  carrying  their 
casualties  and  towing  damaged  vehicles.  Use  operational  combat  vehicles 
for  casualty  evacuation  or  towing  of  damaged  combat  vehicles  as  a last 
resort,  but  this  is  still  preferable  to  leaving  either  to  the  enemy. 

Z Locating  casualties.  Troops  may  identify  vehicles  which  are  damaged  or 
contain  critically  injured  patients  by  marking  the  vehicle  with  a red  flag  or 
cloth  during  daylight  and  a red  chemlite  at  night.  Glint  tape  attached  to  a 
casualty  not  with  a vehicle  permits  medics,  using  night-vision  goggles,  to 
locate  them  at  night. 

General  Battle  Loss  Logistics  Techniques.  The  techniques  are  as  follows. 

Color-coded  triage.  Units  may  use  color-coded  signs  during  daylight  and 
chemlites  at  night  at  aid  stations  and  casualty  collection  points  to  indicate 
appropriate  treatment  areas.  For  example,  red  could  be  used  for  expectant 
patients,  blue  for  immediate,  and  green  for  minimal.  When  casualties  arrive, 
triage  identifies  the  urgency  of  care,  the  litter  team  can  then  immediately  identify 
the  proper  treatment  area.  This  makes  it  easier  for  nonmedic  litter  bearers  to  get 
patients  to  the  right  location,  especially  in  limited  visibility.  The  UMCP  can  use 
a similar  system  to  mark  vehicles  indicating  the  priority  of  repair. 

Use  of  minimal  patients,  repaired  vehicles.  Once  minimal  casualties  are  treated  at 
the  aid  station,  and  vehicles  are  repaired  at  the  UMCP  or  field  trains,  the  unit 
should  put  them  to  good  use  while  awaiting  coordination  for  linkup  with  their 
unit.  Soldiers  can  be  used  for  litter  bearers,  ground  guides,  or  local  security. 
Combat  vehicles  can  be  used  for  local  security  and  communications. 

Weight  battle  loss  logistics.  During  the  planning  phase,  CSS  leaders  should 
identify  subunits  which  will  experience  the  heaviest  battle  damage.  They  should 
weight  recovery,  evacuation,  and  treatment/repair  accordingly.  Leaders  can 
weight  the  effort  by  attaching  additional  battle  loss  assets  to  the  subunit  or  by 
positioning  the  combat  trains  so  as  to  provide  maximum,  rapid  support  to  that 
subunit. 
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Battle  Loss  Logistics  for  Offensive/Reconnaissance/Security  for  a Moving 
Force  Mission.  The  considerations  are — 

• A penetration  maneuver  normally  produces  the  heaviest  battle  loss. 

Z Routes  of  evacuation  lengthen  quickly. 

* Attacks  tend  to  produce  heavy  battle  loss  in  specific  areas  of  the  battlefield 
which  occurs  quickly,  while  in  movement  to  contact/remnnaissance 
casualties  may  occur  in  isolated  groups  over  long  distances  over  a long 
period  of  time. 

Treatment  of  casualties.  Commanders  should  focus  on  forward  treatment  of 
casualties  and  repair  of  vehicles.  This  may  mean  moving  additional  ambulances 
and  maintenance  vehicles  with  troops  initially  and  positioning  the  squadron 
combat  trains  very  close  to  the  lead  troops. 

Jump  aid  station.  One  technique  to  provide  forward  medical  care  is  to  move  a 
portion  of  the  aid  station  forward  of  the  combat  trains,  perhaps  even  trailing  the 
lead  troops.  One  M577  and  one  ambulance  personnel  carrier  provide  the  vehicles 
necessary  for  a forward  treatment  station.  The  jump  aid  station  orients  its 
movement  on  the  movement  of  the  troop(s)  it  is  following. 

Casualty  collection  points/maintenance  collection  points.  A technique  which  is 
effective  in  high-tempo  operations  involving  rapid  movement  over  long  distances 
is  to  designate  casualty  collection  points  and  maintenance  collection  points 
(preferably  collocated)  along  an  MSR  or  axis.  Using  this  technique,  troops  and 
companies  recovery  casualties  and  damaged  vehicles  to  the  casualty  collection 
points/maintenance  collection  points.  A medic  or  combat  lifesaver-remains  with 
the  casualty  and  the  recovery  crew  simply  drops  off  damaged  vehicles  and 
returns  to  their  troop.  As  the  combat  trains  moves  forward,  it  "clears"  each 
collection  point  of  casualties  and  damaged  vehicles.  It  immediately  assesses  the 
soldiers  and  vehicles,  treats  or  evacuates  patients,  and  leaves  maintenance  crews 
with  proper  parts  and  equipment  to  repair  the  vehicle.  Of  course,  the  combat 
trains  OIC  must  ensure  that  he  clears  collection  points  in  a timely  fashion. 

Combat  trains.  The  combat  trains  must  remain  mobile  to  keep  up  with  the 
movement  of  the  troops. 

Repair  parts.  Repair  parts  should  be  brought  forward  to  vehicles  to  fix  it  in  place 
at  a maintenance  collection  point  instead  of  evacuating  the  vehicle  to  the  field 
trains.  Squadrons  should  position  repair  parts,  to  include  prescribed  load  list  (at 
least  one  troop  prescribed  load  list),  direct  exchange,  and  major  assemblies,  as 
far  forward  as  the  combat  trains.  The  more  time  a unit  spends  evacuating 
vehicles  results  in  more  "dead  weight"  to  be  moved  by  the  trains,  which  can 
quickly  render  trains  immobile. 

Aviation  assets.  Due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  distance  of  evacuation,  units 
should  make  maximum  use  of  aviation  assets  in  medical  evacuation  and 
maintenance.  For  example,  an  aircraft  can  fly  repair  parts  to  a collection  point 
and  backhaul  patients. 
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Battle  Loss  Logistics  for  Defensive/Retrograde/Security  for  a Stationary 
Force  Mission.  The  considerations  are — 

Z Friendly  and  enemy  units  will  often  be  intermingled  and  evacuation  routes 
will  often  be  interdicted. 

* Battle  loss  support  assets  must  be  positioned  to  support  counterattacks  as 
well  as  troops  performing  defensive  operations. 

* History  shows  that  of  all  tanks  rendered  inoperable  by  enemy  fires,  a full 
two-thirds  of  them  are  repairable. 


Recovery  and  evacuation.  The  focus  of  battle  loss  support  shifts  to  rapid 
recovery  and  evacuation.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  support  system  move 
wounded  soldiers  and  damaged  equipment  rapidly  away  from  an  advancing 
enemy.  In  some  cases  (especially  security  and  delay  missions),  attempting  to  fix 
forward  and  adherence  to  standard  guidelines  on  repair  times  may  result  in  the 
element  being  overrun  or  bypassed  by  the  enemy.  This  would  mean  permanent 
loss  of  soldiers  and  equipment  which  could  significantly  degrade  the  unit  over 
time. 

Recovery  and  evacuation  assets.  CSS  leaders  should  push  recovery  and 
evacuation  assets  far  forward.  This  may  mean  augmenting  troops  with  additional 
M88s  and  ambulances  and  stationing  heavy  equipment  transports  at  combat 
trains. 

Evacuation.  CSS  leaders  should  plan  for  alternate  evacuation  routes  and 
collection  points  in  case  the  enemy  interferes  with  the  planned  evacuation. 

MEDEVAC.  Commanders  may  want  to  dedicate  UH-60s  from  the  assault 
helicopter  troop  for  MEDEVAC  in  addition  to  their  normal  role.  MEDEVAC 
aircraft,  or  other  aircraft  in  a MEDEVAC  role,  should  fly  as  far  forward  as  the 
enemy  situation  will  allow,  possibly  even  forward  of  the  combat  trains. 

Jump  aid  station.  In  these  type  operations,  the  commander  may  decide  to  employ 
a jump  aid  station  for  lateral  instead  of  forward  positioning.  This  would  provide 
continued  treatment  capability  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  penetration  on  one  side 
of  the  squadron  sector.  Thus,  when  an  enemy  penetration  occurs,  the  aid  station 
in  that  part  of  the  sector  receiving  the  main  enemy  attack  can  displace,  while  the 
other  M577  remains  in  place  providing  continuous  support.  This  technique 
provides  medical  support  at  the  time  when  the  unit  may  need  it  the  most. 


Loss  and  overload  reporting.  Combat  unit  leaders  and  commanders  must  get 
accurate  loss  reports  quickly  to  recovery  assets.  If  the  leader  or  commander 
determines  that  the  recovery  or  evacuation  needed  by  his  unit  is  beyond  his 
capability,  he  should  immediately  notify  the  squadron  headquarters.  CSS  leaders 
must  be  proactive  in  this  regard.  If  they  monitor  traffic  on  squadron  or  troop  nets 
indicating  battle  loss  they  should  immediately  take  action  and  not  wait  for  formal 
battle  loss  reporting. 
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Section  VI.  Supporting  the  Regimental  Aviation 
Squadron 

REGIMENTAL  SUPPORT  SQUADRON  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
REGIMENTAL  AVIATION  SQUADRON 

The  RSS  and  the  ACR  staff  are  responsible  for  coordinating  all  aspects  of  RAS 
support,  just  as  they  do  for  the  ground  squadrons.  The  following  is  a list  of 
specific  support  techniques  which  the  RSS  should  normally  perform  in  support 
of  the  RAS: 

* Provide  four  to  five  dedicated  5,000  gallon  tankers  to  transport  fuel  to  the 
RAS.  Even  when  the  ACR  is  using  JP8,  the  habitual  relationship  is 
important.  Also,  when  properly  equipped  (FARE,  grounding  rods,  closed 
circuit  refuel  nozzles)  and  the  drivers  are  certified  as  fuel  handlers,  these 
5,000  gallon  tankers  can  be  used  to  refuel  aircraft.  This  dedicated  section 
should  be  equipped  with  acqua-glo  test  equipment,  sampling  equipment, 
and  perform  basic  level  testing  (clarity)  when  they  receive  fuel  from  corps 
or  theater  elements. 

ZSupply  and  transport  troop  should  have  air  assault  trained  personnel  and 
necessary  equipment  for  sling  load  operations  of  the  assault  helicopter 
troop.  Specifically,  the  ammunition  transfer  point  section,  material  storage 
and  holding  personnel,  and  the  petroleum  distribution  section  should  be  air 
assault  qualified,  if  possible.  Supply  and  transport  troop  should  acquire  and 
maintain  all  necessary  equipment  for  sling  loading  ammunition  and  fuel  or 
water  blivets. 

Z Supply  and  transport  troop  could  also  provide  assistance  in  the  form  of 
truck  transportation  for  downed  aircraft  evacuation. 

* Although  not  organized  with  a section  or  branch  to  coordinate  aviation 
matters,  the  Regimental  Materiel  Management  Center  should  nonetheless 
coordinate  on  behalf  of  the  RAS  with  corps  aviation  support  elements.  The 
AVUM  Troop  does  not  have  the  organic  communications  or  transportation 
capability  to  deal  on  a daily  basis  with  the  corps  AVIM  battalion  (AMB) 
without  going  to  extraordinary  means.  The  Regimental  Materiel 
Management  Center,  utilizing  mobile  subscriber  equipment  or  other  ACU 
communications  network,  should  coordinate  as  necessary  with  the  AMB 
for  Class  IXA.  The  Regimental  Materiel  Management  Center  should 
further  coordinate  for  the  delivery  or  transportation  of  Class  IXA  to  the 
RAS  (AVUM).  Lastly,  Regimental  Materiel  Management  Center  should 
conduct  coordination  for  aviation  specific  Class  V support  of  the  RAS. 

* RSS  should  ensure  that  whenever  an  ACT  is  attached  to  a ground 
squadron,  logistics  planners  make  an  appropriate  adjustment  in  the  flow  of 
supplies  by  type  and  quantity  to  the  ground  squadron.  The  squadron  may 
require,  in  addition  to  normal  resupply,  additional  JP8  and  aviation 
specific  ammunition.  The  RAS  should  ensure  that  whenever  a troop  is 
attached  to  a ground  squadron,  an  appropriate  "slice"  of  support  (FARP 
and  AVUM  contact  team)  goes  with  it. 
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ARMORED  CAVALRY  SQUADRON  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
REGIMENTAL  AVIATION  SQUADRON 

Since  air  cavalry  is  a true  and  full  member  of  the  cavalry  combined  arms  team, 
ground  squadrons  should  assist  air  cavalry  units  operating  in  their  sector  to  the 
full  extent  possible.  Specific  techniques  of  assisting  air  cavalry  units  may 
include — 

* Coordinating  for  an  aviation  support  slice  from  the  RAS  whenever  ACTs 
are  attached. 

Z Providing  support  in  the  event  of  a downed  aircraft  in  the  squadron  sector. 
Although  the  RAS  employs  procedures  to  effect  recovery  of  their  own 
crews  and  airframes,  experience  in  Vietnam  indicates  that  ground  units  can 
provide  much  needed  support  to  the  aviation  unit  by  — 

- Assisting  downed  pilot  pickup.  This  normally  includes  providing 
medical  recovery,  treatment,  and  evacuation  to  the  aircraft  crew,  if 
necessary.  The  ground  squadron  could  also  provide  recovery  or  rescue, 
security,  and  transportation  of  the  uninjured  crewmen  to  the  nearest 
RAS  element  (FARP). 

■ Assisting  in  the  recovery  of  the  aircraft.  This  could  include  locating  the 
aircraft,  local  security,  transportation  (HEMTT)  of  the  airframe,  or 
communications  assistance. 

Z Providing  security  of  FARPs,  assembly  areas,  and  forward  assembly  areas 
by  including  them  in  the  rear  OPLAN.  Providing  security  or  coordinating 
for  movement  of  the  FARP  within  sector. 

Z Providing  emergency  JP8  or  common  ammunition  (TOW  and  small  arms) 
to  the  FARP,  or  in  extreme  circumstances,  to  the  aircraft  themselves.  Since 
there  are  special  filtering  and  testing  requirements  for  fuel  used  by 
helicopters,  the  technique  of  direct  refueling  by  a ground  squadron 
HEMTT  should  only  be  employed  as  a last  resort,  although  it  is  certainly 
practical  given  the  right  circumstances. 

* Providing  and  coordinating  routes  in  sector  and  ground  space  for  ground 
elements  of  the  RAS. 

CORPS  AVIATION  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  BATTALION 
SUPPORT  TO  THE  REGIMENTAL  AVIATION  SQUADRON 

The  AMB  normally  should  provide  an  aviation  maintenance  contact  team  to  the 
RAS.  The  contact  team  should  come  with  appropriate  diagnostic  and  test 
equipment  as  well  as  repair  parts.  Specific  types  of  aviation  maintenance  which 
may  be  suitable  for  inclusion  in  a contact  team  to  AVUM  (assuming  it  is  not  in 
white  light  location)  are — 

Z Limited  fire  control. 

Z Some  major  component  repair. 

* Avionics  and  communications. 

* Back-up  sheet  metal. 
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The  contact  team  should  also  come  equipped  with  communications  gear  (such  as 
mobile  subscriber  radio  terminal  or  digital  nonsecure  voice  terminal)  allowing 
communications  with  the  AMB  headquarters. 


Section  VII.  Lessons  Learned 

COMBAT  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Collection  Points.  "Historical  analyses  of  battle  injuries  point  to  a lesson 
learned:  that  if  immediate  lifesaving  treatment  with  early  resuscitation  and 
stabilization  is  completed  within  the  first  30  minutes  of  injury,  the  patient  has  an 
excellent  chance  of  survival  through  the  evacuation  process. 

Medical  personnel  on  site  within  30  minutes  dictated  the  need  to  establish  a 
casualty  collection  point  forward  of  the  battalion  aid  station  but  to  the  rear  of  the 
PLOT  and  improved  doctrinal  guidance  of  the  evacuation  process."  1 

"Wounded  soldiers  become  dead  soldiers  very  quickly  if  not  evacuated;  combat 
efficiency  and  morale  are  fragile.  Evacuate  casualties  quickly  whenever  and 
wherever  they  occur.  "2 

"Troop  elements  should  report  friendly  casualties  and  assist  in  facilitating  their 
evacuation. 

Consolidate  maintenance-down  vehicles  at  the  UMCP. 

Troops  need  to  use  designated  collection  points."3 

"One  first  sergeant  did  a superb  job  in  casualty  evacuation.  He  ensured  the 
medics  reconnoitered  the  routes  to  the  aid  station.  As  casualties  occurred,  platoon 
sergeants  reported  losses  and  ensured  the  wounded  would  be  moved  to  a 
company/team  collection  point.  The  first  sergeant  moved  the  medics  to  that  point 
and  gathered  appropriate  data  to  report  to  the  combat  trains.  The  medics  treated 
the  casualties  and  began  immediate  evacuation  to  the  aid  station.  From  the  first 
sergeant’s  discussion  of  this  technique  during  the  task  force  CSS  AAR,  it  was 
evident  that  he  and  his  platoon  sergeant  had  practiced  the  technique  at  their  home 
station.  "4 


Prisoners  of  War.  "The  location  of  the  EPW  collection  point  within  the 
battalion  task  force  area  often  violates  control  or  security  considerations.  Many 
successful  units  locate  the  EPW  collection  point  approximately  50  meters  from 
the  ALC  but  within  the  perimeter  of  the  combat  trains.  This  location  permits 
adequate  security,  prevents  the  EPWs  from  gaining  access  to  overall  ALC 
operations,  and  allows  the  SI  to  maintain  positive  control  of  rapid  EPW 
evacuation  process.  "5 
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Planning.  "Effective  CSS  requires  thorough  mission  planning  analogous  to  that 
required  for  successful  tactical  maneuver.  Good  SOPs  are  a vital  starting  point, 
but  only  that.  For  example,  providing  for  treatment  and  evacuation  of  casualties; 
repair  and  recovery  of  damaged  vehicles;  and  resupply  of  reconnaissance,  ADA, 
and  engineer  elements  throughout  the  task  force  area  entails  a great  degree  of 
detailed  planning  which  varies  significantly  as  a function  of  METT-T."6 

"Troop  plan  for  employment  of  organic  CSS  elements  needs  more  detail,  i.e., 
CAS  collection  points,  maintenance  collection  points.  "7 

"It  (coordination)  was  finalized  three  weeks  prior  to  the  exercise  with  written 
comments  solicited  from  throughout  the  staff  and  supporting  units.  Comments 
and  solutions  to  problems  were  input  into  the  plan  when  appropriate.  The  written 
plan  was  then  war-gamed  and  briefed  to  all  participation  units  during  a CPX  held 
prior  to  Certain  Challenge.  During  the  CPX,  an  excellent  leader’s  reconnaissance 
was  performed.  Supply  distribution  points  and  RSA  locations  were  viewed  on 
site,  discussed  and  problems  associated  with  the  logistics  plan  solved.  In 
retrospect,  an  outstanding  approach  was  taken  to  a very  complicated  operation."8 

Trains.  "Troop  combat  trains  need  to  be  positioned  further  forward. 

Troop  trains  need  to  keep  an  accurate  track  of  the  battle  and  casualties,  also 
PSG’s  need  to  report  casualties  to  troop  trains  in  a more  timely  manner. 

Ensure  combat  trains  are  in  a tactically  secure  location."9 

Recovery.  "Recovery  of  troop  is  number  one  priority.  Recovery  equipment 
(tow  bars)  should  not  be  lent  out  without  troop  commander’s  approval."  10 

Medical  Aid.  "Identify  vehicles  with  critically  injured  patients  by  marking  the 
vehicle  with  a red  flag  or  cloth  during  daylight  and  a red  chemlite  at  night.  This 
allows  the  medics  to  know  which  carriers  or  tanks  to  go  to  first  to  render  aid  and 
CASEVAC.  Glint  tape  attached  to  the  casualty  permits  medics,  using  the  IR 
source  on  night-vision  goggles  to  locate  them  at  night.  Whatever  the  signal  it 
must  be  outlined  in  the  TACSOP  and  deconflicted  with  other  signals."  11 

HISTORICAL 

Supply.  "Supply  limitations  restricted  both  sides.  The  US  4th  Armored  Division 
experienced  shortages,  particularly  in  gasoline.  They  had  to  use  55  gallon  drums 
on  the  back  of  the  Sherman  tanks  in  order  to  have  sufficient  amounts  to  carry  out 
the  day’s  missions. "12 

"Supply  lines  are  particularly  sensitive,  since  all  petrol  and  ammunitions, 
indispensable  requirements  for  the  battle,  must  pass  along  them.  Hence, 
everything  must  be  done  to  protect  one’s  own  supply  lines  and  to  upset,  or  better 
still,  cut  the  enemy’s.  Operations  in  the  enemy’s  supply  area  will  lead 
immediately  to  his  breaking  off  the  battle  elsewhere,  since,  as  I have  indicated, 
supplies  are  the  fundamental  premise  of  the  battle  and  must  be  given  priority  of 
protection. 
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The  first  essential  condition  for  an  army  to  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  battle  is 
an  adequate  stock  of  weapons,  petrol,  and  ammunition.  In  fact,  the  battle  is 
fought  and  decided  by  the  Quartermasters  before  the  shooting  begins.  The 
bravest  men  can  do  nothing  without  guns,  the  guns  are  nothing  without  plenty  of 
ammunition,  and  neither  guns  nor  ammunition  are  of  much  use  in  mobile  warfare 
unless  there  are  vehicles  with  sufficient  petrol  to  haul  them  around.  Maintenance 
must  also  approximate,  both  in  quantity  and  quality."  13 

"The  onus  of  supply  rests  equally  on  the  giver  and  the  taker.  Forward  units  must 
anticipate  needs  and  ask  for  supplies  on  time.  They  must  stand  ready  to  use  all 
their  means  to  help  move  supplies.  The  supply  services  must  get  the  things  asked 
for  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  They  must  do  more:  by  reconnaissance 
they  will  anticipate  demands  and  start  the  supplies  up  before  they  are  called 
for.  "14 

"We  resupplied  usually  at  night  by  bringing  the  fuel,  water  and  ammo  trucks  as 
close  to  the  individual  tank  as  possible.  Platoon  guides  intercepted  the 
trucks — leading  them  from  tank  to  tank.  This  was  routinely  done  with  division 
and  our  own  service  company  trucks.  Supply  personnel  outside  the  division 
didn’t  do  this  as  readily.  Tanks  were  rarely,  if  ever,  withdrawn  for  resupply — the 
emphasis  was  ’supply  forward'  as  it  should  be.  We  topped  off  even  during 
engagements,  by  bringing  up  the  trucks."  15 

"I  was  given  permission  to  send  a few  tanks  back  to  refuel  and  rearm.  Setting  an 
order  of  priorities  for  this  operation,  I asked  Eiten  to  go  back  and  oversee  it.  The 
first  tanks  to  go  towed  with  them  damaged  comrades,  both  to  evacuate  the 
wounded  and  to  enable  restoration  of  the  vehicles.  I still  didn't  know  who  was 
among  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  I tried  to  thrust  the  thought  aside  for  later. 

Technical  crews  were  working  their  way  down  the  lines  repairing  last  minute 
faults.  Command  cars  were  circulating,  distributing  clean  underwear  and  socks. 
My  crew  collected  theirs  without  forgetting  me.  . . . 

I checked  that  they  all  knew  the  frequencies  of  the  technical  team  and  of  casualty 
evacuation.  ’The  doctor  and  armor  officer  are  to  follow  not  more  than  200  yards. 
I repeat  200.’"  16 

"Operations  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  Northern  coastal  areas  caused  such  excessive 
track  and  sprocket  wear-  that  spare  parts  were  frequently  inadequate.  To  cope 
with  the  problem,  special  brigade  convoys  were  sent  directly  to  the  depots  in  an 
effort  to  shorten  the  delivery  time  of  parts.  Nicknamed  the  Red  Ball  Express, 
these  convoys  eventually  eased  many  of  the  brigade  maintenance  problems. 

Forward  location  of  maintenance  units,  forward  support,  mobile  rear  teams,  and 
quick  resupply  from  accurate  inventories  must  become  as  routine  for  combat 
service  support  units  as  the  use  of  combined  arms  for  armored  units."  17 

"The  best  thing  is  for  the  commander  himself  to  have  a clear  picture  of  the  real 
potentialities  of  his  supply  organization  and  to  base  all  his  demands  on  his  own 
estimate.  This  will  force  the  supply  staffs  to  develop  their  initiative,  and  though 
they  may  grumble,  they  will  as  a result  produce  many  times  what  they  would 
have  done  left  to  themselves. 
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One  thing  particularly  evident  had  been  the  tendency  of  certain  commanders  to 
permit  themselves  unnecessary  delays  for  refueling  and  restocking  with 
ammunition,  or  for  a leisurely  overhaul  of  their  vehicles,  even  when  an 
immediate  attack  offered  prospects  of  success. 

In  a mobile  action,  what  counts  is  material,  as  the  essential  complement  to  the 
soldier.  The  finest  fighting  man  has  no  value  in  mobile  warfare  without  tanks, 
guns,  and  vehicles.  Thus  a mobile  force  can  be  rendered  unfit  for  action  by  the 
destruction  of  its  tanks,  without  having  suffered  any  serious  casualties  in 
manpower. 

The  prime  rule  is  that  everything  necessary  for  a protracted  engagement  must  be 
in  company  base,  in  cargo  slings  at  all  times."  18 

Using  Captured  Supplies.  "Thus  the  Russians  were  forced  to  rely  quite 
frequently  upon  sustaining  their  advances  with  stocks  of  captured  enemy  fuel . . . 
British  and  American  officers  visiting  the  Russian  armies  were  usually  perplexed 
by  the  off-hand  Russian  approach  to  logistics,  and  the  Germans  were  frankly 
baffled  by  the  way  Russian  armies  seemed  to  advance  without  visible 
support."  19 

Logistical  Reports.  "One  must  always  distrust  the  report  of  troop  commanders: 
’We  have  no  fuel.’  Generally  they  have,  but  if  they  become  tired  they  lack  fuel. 
That  is  a common  experience  of  war  with  the  forward  troops. "20 

Support.  "(A)lways  give  the  tankers  credit,  they  get  all  the  medals,  they  get  all 
that.  But  the  support  columns,  how  important  they  are,  nobody  ever  talks  about. 
And  theirs  is  the  most  important  thing,  because  if  you  don’t  get  support,  you  are 
out  of  ammunition  within  a half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  the  most  in  a real  tank 
combat,  if  you  fight  the  Russians.  What  are  you  gonna  do  then?  You  gonna  tell 
the  Russians,  ’Hey,  we  got  to  have  a time-out,  we  got  to  go  back  and  fill  our 
ammo  racks  here?’  It  cannot  be  done."21 

"The  most  critical  problem  was  the  unsatisfactory  performance  of  the  area 
support  system  under  combat  conditions.  It  is  amazing  that  the  system  was 
expected  to  work  in  a war  of  movement,  in  which  armored  units  traveled  great 
distances  in  short  periods  of  time.  In  Vietnam,  it  was  not  the  answer  for  armored 
units,  particularly  armored  cavalry  regiments.  According  to  Lieutenant  General 
Joseph  A.M.  Heiser,  Jr.,  former  commander  of  the  1st  Logistical  Command,  the 
11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  obtained  its  maintenance  support  from  the  1st 
Logistical  Command  on  an  area  basis.  As  elements  of  the  regiment  relocated,  the 
nearest  1st  Logistical  Command  unit  provided  service.  This  method  of  support 
proved  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  11th  ACR’s  high  and  fluctuating 
maintenance  demands.  In  the  future  such  organizations  should  be  assigned  an 
organic  maintenance  unit. 

US  Army  logistical  policy  calls  for  area  support  by  maintenance  and  supply 
units.  In  short,  support  units  provided  maintenance  and  supply  so  long  as  the 
using  unit  was  in  the  geographic  area  the  supporting  unit  was  assigned  to 
support.  When  the  unit  moved  to  another  area,  its  support  then  came  from  a unit 
charged  with  support  in  the  new  area.  The  problem  is  that  the  parts  supply 
system  functions  on  equipment  densities  and  spare  parts  usage  rates.  There  is  not 
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now,  and  never  has  been,  any  satisfactory  way  to  transfer  along  with  the 
customer  unit  its  experience  factors  and  supply  stocks,  built  up  in  the  supporting 
unit  on  the  basis  of  the  customer  usage  factors.  The  result — in  the  eyes  of  the 
using  unit — was  that  support  broke  down  completely  when  the  unit  moved  to  a 
new  area.  At  best  the  spare  parts  supply  system  was  capable  of  filling  no  more 
than  50  to  60  percent  of  the  unit  demands;  the  remaining  40  to  50  percent  were 
fdled  by  cannibalization  of  machines  no  longer  useful  in  combat  and  by  going 
outside  the  normal  supply  system — in  other  words  by  scrounging  parts.  On  a 
battlefield  in  mobile  warfare,  even  this  system  breaks  down.  Armored  units  must 
have  immediately  available  direct  support  and  supply  as  well  as  adequate 
backup.  "22 

Medical  Aid.  "Each  field  SOP  should  include  a plan  for  treatment  of  wounded 
by  non  medical  personnel. 

In  Grenada,  a brigade  TOC  was  accidentally  attacked  by  friendly  aircraft.  Several 
soldiers  were  injured,  three  seriously.  With  no  medics  nearby,  three  survivors  of 
the  accident  applied  first  aid  to  the  wounded,  resulting  in  saved  lives.  "23 

Repairs.  "Even  more  unfortunate  was  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  few  support 
units  that  were  available  were  centralized  in  areas  far  from  the  combat  units.  The 
obvious  solution  to  this  problem,  the  use  of  teams  authorized  to  make  major 
repairs  at  a unit’s  location,  however  popular  with  units  was  not  popular  with 
logisticians.  Thus,  combat  units  were  frequently  forced  to  send  damaged  vehicles 
great  distances  for  repair.  In  Military  Region  3,  vehicles  were  almost  always  sent 
back  to  the  Long  Binh-Saigon-Cu  Chi  area,  a distance  of  ninety  or  more 
kilometers  from  the  border  and  base  areas  where  the  fighting  was.  The  resulting 
loss  in  combat  power  and  the  drain  on  the  meager  evacuation  resources  of  the 
combat  units  was  a severe  hardship. 

Maintenance  units  tended  to  operate  well  to  the  rear.  Considerable  pressure  was 
required  in  many  cases  to  persuade  them  that  they  could  and  should  operate 
teams  as  far  forward  as  squadron  and  battalion,  making  repairs  on  the  site  at 
company,  troop,  and  battery  level.  The  alternative  was  long  haul  of  damaged 
equipment  back  to  a maintenance  camp  and  a long  haul  of  repaired  equipment 
back  to  the  unit — a very  expensive  procedure. "24 

Parts.  "But  the  defective  German  base  organization  had  yet  to  be  properly 
decentralized  to  cater  for  repairs  in  the  field.  Hence  a deluge  of  tanks  converging 
on  the  narrow  confines  of  the  Don  bend  in  mid-July  not  only  overloaded  the 
entire  German  administrative  system  but  stranded  many  tanks  for  lack  of  spares 
and  service.  "25 

"In  combat  units,  inexperienced  crew  members,  supervisors  (officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers),  and  maintenance  personnel  contributed  to  the 
problem.  Parts  were  often  requested  and  replaced  unnecessarily.  Such  instances 
became  more  apparent  late  in  the  war  as  a greater  number  of  untrained  people 
were  assigned  to  unit  maintenance  operations.  Compounding  this  problem  was 
the  sometimes  improper  management  of  the  battalion  parts  system  that  led  to 
inadequate  records  and  failure  to  order  parts.  In  1969  and  1970,  the  11th 
Armored  Cavalry  was  able  to  reduce  its  prescribed  load  list  by  about  75  percent, 
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with  a dramatic  increase  in  operational  readiness.  The  supply  system  at  the  unit 
level  was  glutted  with  too  much  unneeded  gear.  Nonetheless,  Colonel  Starry 
noted  that  his  regiment  was  obliged  to  live  off  its  battle  losses  by  cannibalizing 
disabled  vehicles;  the  supply  system  provided  only  half  the  regiment’s  needs, 
cannibalization  the  rest.  "26 


Recovery.  "Evacuation  of  damaged  vehicles  was  another  problem  that  plagued 
combat  units.  Before  the  Vietnam  War  the  standard  practice  had  been  to  leave 
damaged  vehicles  at  collecting  points  on  the  main  supply  route  for  supporting 
units  to  dispose  of.  But  in  Vietnam  no  provision  for  such  evacuation  was  made, 
and  the  responsibility  therefore  fell  entirely  upon  the  combat  units.  In  Cambodia, 
for  example,  combat  units  evacuated  all  vehicles  to  Vietnam  no  matter  how 
badly  damaged.  The  1 1th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  eventually  devoted  more 
than  one-third  of  its  combat  strength  in  Cambodia  to  this  task. 


Recovery  of  damaged  machines  at  the  small  unit  level  required  considerable 
ingenuity.  Often  the  vehicles  designed  for  recovery  were  inadequate,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  M578,  or  were  in  short  supply  like  the  M88.  No  unit  ever  had  these 
items  in  the  numbers  required,  and  there  were  never  enough  spare  parts  to  repair 
them  on  the  spot.  Because  recovery  vehicles  were  frequently  out  of  action  for 
extended  periods,  awaiting  parts,  heavy  reliance  had  to  be  placed  on  the 
inventiveness  of  the  small  unit  leader.  In  many  cases  the  performance  of  these 
leaders  was  brilliant.  Such  recovery  devices  as  the  push-bar,  log  extraction, 
'daisy  chain,’  and  block  and  tackle  were  field  expedients."  27 


Security.  "While  for  many  reasons  armored  units  are  good  at  this  work,  the 
practice  can  be,  and  indeed  was  in  Vietnam,  a considerable  drain  on  combat 
forces  capable  of  accomplishing  much  much  more  for  their  commander  than 
clearing  roads  and  protecting  logistical  units.  With  limited  combat  forces  at  our 
disposal,  it  would  seem  far  better  to  equip  and  train  logistical  units  to  protect 
themselves,  and  to  furnish  area  security  by  providing  military  police  or  other 
units  mounted  in  armored  cars  and  firing  weapons  designed  for  the  form  of 
enemy  resistance  they  can  expect  to  encounter. 


Some  way  must  be  found  to  provide  better  security  for  the  rear  area  support  units 
and  the  routes  to  and  from  their  customers.  Otherwise  the  customer  pays  the 
price  to  secure  the  rear  and  the  routes.  This  cannot  go  on.  Security  elements  may 
have  to  provide  their  own  security."  28 


Soviet  Logistics.  "Soviet  logistical  system  worked  poorly.  ’Push-packs’  were 
often  not  what  troops  needed.  Tactical  action  forced  Soviets  into  aerial  resupply 
of  low  cube,  high  weight  cargo."  29 
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OTHER 

FARPs.  "Because  of  the  speed  at  which  the  jump  (mobile)  FARP  can  move 
about  the  battlefield,  it  is  much  more  secure  than  a fixed  FARP.  Current  Warsaw 
Pact  doctrine  places  great  emphasis  on  rear-battle  operations  designed  to  disrupt 
logistics  support.  With  the  jump  FARP  constantly  moving  from  one  position  to 
another  in  support  of  combat  operations,  it  becomes  less  and  less  of  a target.  In 
addition  to  movement,  the  battalions  resupply  assets  are  split  in  two  locations  so 
that  if  either  FARP  is  destroyed,  the  other  can  still  support  the  battalion."  30 

Reconstitution.  "Unique  equipment  should  be  clustered  within  a single  unit  to 
minimize  unique  requirements. 

Maintenance  and  repairs  must  be  accomplished  on  a time-line  basis  to  return  the 
greatest  number  of  weapon  systems  to  combat  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Electronic  and  visual  signatures  of  both  the  reconstitution  task  force  and  the 
reconstituted  unit  make  the  reconstitution  site  a priority  enemy  target,  and  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  reduce  this  signature.  As  elements  are  reconstituted  they 
should  be  moved  to  another  assembly  area 

Squadrons  must  be  scheduled  in  advance  to  draw  supplies.  Otherwise,  all  units 
end  up  at  the  supply  point  at  the  same  time,  creating  a backlog  and  an  enormous 
aerial  target  for  the  enemy."31 
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Appendix  A 

JOINT  AIR  ATTACK 
TEAM 


The  JAAT  is  a coordinated  attack  involving  a combination  of  attack  and  scout 
helicopters  and  tactical/fixed  wing  aircraft,  normally  supported  by  artillery  or 
naval  gunfire,  operating  together  with  a ground  maneuver  force  to  locate  and 
attack  high  priority,  lucrative  targets. 


The  ground  maneuver  commander  is  responsible  for  the  employment  of  the 
JAAT.  He  identifies  probable  targets  and  EAs  then  requests  the  assets  to  conduct 
JAAT  operations. 


When  the  decision  to  conduct  JAAT  operations  is  reached,  the  ground  maneuver 
commander  will  bring  together  a planning  cell.  The  members  of  this  planning 
cell  are  the  FSO,  ALO,  S3  or  S3  air,  and  the  aviation  commander  that  will  run 
the  JAAT. 


There  are  two  types  of  JAAT  operations:  preplanned  and  immediate.  The  main 
differences  between  the  two  are  the  amounts  of  time  available  to  plan  and  the  Air 
Force  requesting  procedures.  A preplanned  JAAT  will  have  at  least  36  hours 
available  for  planning  and  the  CAS  is  requested  through  a stair  step  chain  to  the 
corps  Air  Support  Operations  Center.  An  immediate  JAAT  has  a very  short  lead 
time  and  the  CAS  is  requested  straight  to  corps. 


Upon  receipt  of  a JAAT  mission,  the  aviation  commander  assumes  responsibility 
for  coordination  and  execution  of  the  JAAT  operations.  He  should  be  aware  of 
the  ground  and  air  tactical  plan.  The  ACT  or  attack  helicopter  troop  commander 
is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  JAAT  once  it  has  begun.  He  will  control 
all  of  the  assets  used  in  the  JAAT  from  an  aerial  position  where  he  can  direct 
their  actions  during  the  battle. 


Refer  to  FM  90-21  for  more  information  concerning  JAAT  operations. 


In  this  scenario,  standardized  call  signs  are  used  for  simplicity.  All 
communications  on  FM  would  typically  be  secure,  transmissions  on  UHF/VHF 
will  be  secure  if  the  airframes  have  secure  capable  systems  employed.  Standard 
Army  and  Air  Force  authentication  procedures  apply. 
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The  standardized  call  signs  are — 

• Thunder  6.  Regimental  aviation  SCO. 

* Badger  6.  Ground  cavalry  SCO. 

Z Outlaw  6.  ACT  (16,17  ...SWT  lead). 

• Lightning  61.  A- 10  flight  lead. 

Z Redleg.  HWB. 

* Hawk  6.  Tank  company  commander. 

Z Quebec/Raider.  Attack  helicopter  troops. 

Situation  1,  1035  hours  (see  Figure  A-l).  An  ACR  is  conducting  a movement 
to  contact  deployed  with  ground  squadrons  abreast  and  an  ACT  OPCON  to  each 
ground  squadron.  The  two  attack  helicopter  troops  are  in  forward  assembly  areas 
under  4th  Squadron  control. 

The  SCO  (Badger  6 on  the  regiment’s  right  flank  has  three  ground  cavalry 
troops  abreast  with  his  tank  company  (Hawk)  in  depth.  The  HWB  (Redleg)  is  in 
position  to  position  fires  throughout  the  squadron  sector.  Outlaw  troop  is 
OPCON  to  Badger  6 and  conducts  a moving  force  flank  screen  along  the 
Squadron/regiment’s  right  flank. 
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Situation  2,  1036  hours  (see  Figure  A-2). 

"OUTLAW  6,  THIS  IS  26, 1 HAVE  25  T-72s,  AND  8 BMP-2s 
MOVING  SOUTH  ALONG  HWY  64  VICINITY  CP86, 
MAINTAINING  CONTACT,  OVER.” 


Outlaw  6 reports  to  both  Badger  6 and  his  own  SCO  (Thunder  6)  relaying 
information  about  the  approaching  enemy  tank  battalion.  He  also  suggests  that 
this  formation  would  make  a good  JAAT  target. 

The  ground  commander  reports  to  the  RCO  informing  him  of  the  enemy 
battalion  approaching  the  regiment’s  eastern  flank.  The  RCO  tells  Badger  6 to 
develop  the  situation  with  the  air  cavalry.  Thunder  6 calls  the  RCO  and  requests 
permission  to  move  to  the  area,  take  control  of  Outlaw  and  develop  a JAAT 
engagement.  The  regimental  ALO  requests  immediate  CAS  sorties  direct  to  the 
Air  Support  Operations  Center  on  the  air  request  net.  Thunder  6 has  his  attack 
helicopter  troops  assume  REDCON  2 (5  minute  standby)  and  reports  to  the  RCO 
his  intentions  to  execute  a JAAT  along  HWY  64,  vicinity  Checkpoint  37  and 
requests  permission  to  emplace  an  informal  airspace  coordination  area  in  support 
of  the  JAAT. 
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Outlaw  6 provides  the  following  information  to  the  ALO: 

Z Target  description. 

* Target  location. 

Z Type  of  mark  (such  as  laser  and  artillery). 

* Friendly  locations. 

Z Requested  time  on  target  or  time  to  target. 

* Attack  sectors  or  timing  used  for  coordination. 

* Associated  threats. 

* Attack  restrictions. 

The  RCO  directs  Badger  6 to  place  his  tank  company  OPCON  to  Thunder,  shift 
priority  of  fires  to  Outlaw  and  give  a situation  report  in  five  minutes.  The 
regimental  FSO  begins  shifting  field  artillery  assets  to  support  the  fight. 

Thunder  6 repositions  into  Badger’s  sector,  takes  control  of  Outlaw,  and  contacts 
Hawk  on  the  Thunder  command  net.  Thunder  6 gets  an  update  from  Outlaw  6. 

Situation  3, 1044  hours  (see  Figure  A-3).  Outlaw  maintains  contact  with  the 
enemy  force  and  continues  targeting  field  artillery  fires  as  the  tank  battalion 
approaches  artillery  range.  Outlaw  6 contacts  Badger  6 and  provides  an  update 
on  the  current  situation  and  Thunder  6’s  plan. 
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Thunder  6 develops  the  informal  airspace  coordination  area  to  protect  friendly 
aircraft  from  indirect  artillery  fire.  The  airspace  coordination  area  is  emplaced 
using  existing  graphic  control  measures  and  prominent  terrain  features  and 
includes  a time  restriction  for  when  the  airspace  coordination  area  will  be 
effective.  The  regimental  A2C2  cell  ensures  all  supporting  element  (field 
artillery,  ADA)  and  squadron  headquarters  are  aware  of  the  airspace  coordination 
area  and  reports  implementing  the  regimental  airspace  coordination  area  to 
higher  headquarters. 

Thunder  6 coordinates  with  the  RS3  for  an  airspace  coordination  area  7 
kilometers  wide,  extending  to  the  southeast  of  HWY  64  between  Checkpoint  1 1 
and  Checkpoint  37  to  be  effective  from  1050  to  1120  hours. 

Regiment  reports  receiving  two  A- 10s  (diverted  from  corps)  for  the  JAAT.  They 
will  arrive  at  Checkpoint  54  in  12  minutes.  Working  together,  the  regimental 
ALO  and  squadron  TACP  prepare  the  initial  nine  line  brief  for  the  A-lOs. 

The  initial  nine  line  brief  includes — 

Z Initial  point. 

Z Heading  (magnetic)  initial  point  to  target. 

* Distance  (NM)  initial  point  to  target. 

Z Target  elevation. 

Z Target  description. 

Target  location. 

* Type  of  mark  (laser  code). 

Z Friendly  locations. 

* Egress  direction. 

Remarks  as  required;  gun-target  line,  aviation  commander’s  call  sign  and 
frequency,  threat,  attack  restrictions,  abort  codes,  and  time  on  target/time  to 
target. 


"HAWK  6,  THIS  IS  THUNDER  6,  ESTABLISH  BP  Hll,  FROM 
B30  (TIRS  POINT)  EAST  1.3,  SOUTH  2.0,  ORIENT  ON  CP37, 
CONTAIN  ENEMY  ALONG  HWY  64  BETWEEN  CP23  AND 
CP37.  OUTLAW  WILL  GUIDE  YOU  IN." 

"HAWK,  THIS  IS  OUTLAW  6,  OUTLAW  18  WILL  CONTACT 
YOU  ON  YOUR  NET." 

"HAWK,  ROGER  OUT." 

"OUTLAW  6,  THIS  IS  THUNDER,  YOU  HAVE  TWO  A- 10s  TO 
WORK  A JAAT  WITH,  CONTACT  LIGHTNING  61  ON  UHF 
FREQUENCY  237.50.  I WANT  YOU  TO  CONTROL  THE  FIELD 
ARTILLERY  FIRES.  (Outlaw  designates  one  of  his  scouts  to 
coordinate  field  artillery  fires  for  him.)  PLAN  FOR  SEAD  AS  THE 
CAS  COMES  IN." 

“QUEBEC,  RAIDER,  THIS  IS  THUNDER  6,  OCCUPY  HOLDING 
AREA  PYTHON  AND  RATTLER.” 
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Situation  4, 1050  hours  (see  Figure  A-4).  Outlaw  18  returns  from  the  FARP 
and  guides  Hawk  into  BP  Hll.  Outlaw  6 repositions  to  lase  into  the  EA.  Outlaw 
26  is  to  find  the  enemy’s  northern  flank  while  Outlaw  18  reconnoiters  the 
southern  flank  after  relieving  Outlaw  17. 


Figure  A-4.  Situation  four. 

Outlaw  16  reports  the  enemy  now  in  range.  Outlaw  6 reports  to  Thunder  and 
commences  firing  DPICM  in  an  effort  to  slow  down  and  button  up  the  enemy. 
The  Outlaw  16  identifies  a ZSU  23-4  and  destroys  it  with  a Hellfire  missile. 

Outlaw  16  reports  that  there  are  no  suitable  firing  positions  north  of  HWY  64 
without  skylining  the  aircraft.  Outlaw  18  reports  good  firing  positions  south  of 
HWY  64,  oriented  Northeast  into  Checkpoint  37. 

"QUEBEC  6,  THIS  IS  THUNDER  6,  HAVE  YOUR  SCOUTS 
LINK  WITH  OUTLAW,  OCCUPY  BPs  SOUTH  OF  HWY  64, 
ORIENT  NORTHEAST  TOWARDS  CP37." 

Quebec  acknowledges  and  reports  occupying  holding  area  Python.  Raider  calls 
down  in  Rattler. 
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Outlaw  6 contacts  Lighting  61  (A-10  flight  lead)  on  UHF  and  confirms  that 
Lightning  61  has  received  a nine  line  brief  from  the  TACP.  Lightning  61  reports 
he  is  Pave  Penny  equipped,  has  Maverick  missiles  and  30  millimeters  available 
with  a loiter  time  of  about  20  minutes.  Time  of  flight  inbound  from  the  initial 
point  is  1 minute,  30  seconds.  Thunder  6 reports  that  Outlaw  16  will  designate 
targets  on  call. 

A complete  air  mission  commander  to  FLIGHT  LEAD  briefing  include — 

Z Specific  target  description. 

* Confirm  target  location  (visual  reference  if  possible). 

Z Confirm  associated  threat  (type  and  location). 

Z Employment  method. 

* Attack  restrictions. 

Z Specific  roles. 

* Additional  information  as  necessary  (coordination  call,  time  on  target,  and 
laser  code  information). 

Situation  5,  1105  hours  (see  Figure  A-5).  Outlaw  16  reports  the  enemy 


Figure  A-5.  Situation  five. 
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Thunder  6 receives  a situation  report  from  Hawk;  he  is  set  in  BP  HI  1 and  can 
observe  the  enemy  formation  at  5,000  meters. 


"QUEBEC  6,  THIS  IS  THUNDER  6,  MOVE  INTO  YOUR  BP 
AND  ENGAGE  ON  OUTLAW  6’s  COMMAND.  I WANT  SMOKE 
(2.75"  rocket  emplaced)  AT  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  ENEMY 
FORMATION  TO  ISOLATE  HIM  FROM  HIS  FOLLOW-ON 
FORCES,  CALL  OUTLAW  WHEN  YOU’RE  SET." 


Outlaw  26  reports  identifying  a large  armor  formation  of  approximately  40 
vehicles  moving  south  along  HWY  64  vicinity  ES520613.  Thunder  6 reports  to 
the  RCO  who  orders  Thunder  6 to  "slow  his  main  body  down  to  give  me  time  to 
orient  to  the  east,  use  FASCAM  if  you  think  it  will  be  effective". 


"OUTLAW  6,  THIS  IS  THUNDER  6,  I WANT  SEAD  FIELD 
ARTILLERY  FIRES  ON  THE  LEAD  BATTALION  UNTIL  THE 
CAS  IS  INITIAL  POINT  INBOUND,  AT  THAT  TIME  SHIFT 
YOUR  FIRES  TO  MAX  RANGE  ALONG  HWY  64,  DELAY  THE 
FOLLOW-ON  UNIT  WITH  FASCAM."  Outlaw  6 acknowledges 
and  states,  "OUTLAW  16  IS  PREPARED  TO  LASE  AND  THE 
ENEMY  IS  AT  CP37,  DPICM  IS  REALLY  SLOWING  HIM 
DOWN." 


Quebec  calls  set  in  his  firing  positions  awaiting  orders  while  Hawk  reports 
enemy  lead  elements  approaching  at  4,000  meters. 

1110  hours.  Thunder  calls  the  RCO  and  reports  Outlaw  executing  the  JAAT 
now. 


"LIGHTNING  61,  THIS  IS  OUTLAW  6,  BEGIN  YOUR  ATTACK, 
CALL  INITIAL  POINT  INBOUND." 

"LIGHTNING  61,  DEPARTING  INITIAL  POINT." 

"THIS  IS  OUTLAW  16,  ROGER." 

"OUTLAW  6 SHIFTING  FIRES,  HAWK,  QUEBEC  ENGAGE." 
"LIGHTNING  61,  60  SECONDS  MAVERICK." 

"LIGHTNING  61,  10  SECONDS." 

"LIGHTNING  61,  SPOT  (LASER)  ON." 

"OUTLAW  16,  SPOT  ON." 
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Situation  6,  1112  hours  (see  Figure  A-6). 

"LIGHTNING  61,  SPOT,  LOCK— LAUNCH." 


Figure  A-6.  Situation  six. 


Quebec  TOWs  and  Hellfire  missiles  took  out  a second  ZSU  23-4  and  five 
additional  tanks  as  Hawk  tank  fires  simultaneously  engage  the  lead  tank 
company  destroying  six  tanks  and  damaging  three  others.  The  Maverick  missile 
destroys  a tank  in  the  rear  of  the  lead  company.  The  2.75"  smoke  rockets  begin  to 
obscure  the  valley  to  the  rear  of  the  lead  formation. 


"QUEBEC  MASK  AND  REPOSITION,  HAWK  CEASE  FIRE." 
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Quebec  and  Hawk  fires  have  the  enemy  buttoned  up,  stopped,  and  isolated  in  the 
EA.  Field  artillery  SEAD  fires  allowed  the  A- 10s  to  come  into  the  EA 
undetected.  Direct  fires  are  temporarily  lifted  for  fragmentation  avoidance 
(deconfliction),  and  the  attack  helicopters  reposition  and  occupy  new  firing 
positions. 

"LIGHTNING  FLIGHT  IS  IN." 

The  Pave  Penny  system,  on  board  the  A-10  working  with  Outlaw  16,  allowed  for 
easy  target  acquisition  during  the  attack  run.  Lightning  61  and  62  destroyed  six 
additional  tanks  with  30  millimeters.  Prior  to  overflying  the  enemy  formation, 
Lightning  61  breaks  south  with  62  following. 

"QUEBEC,  HAWK,  THIS  IS  OUTLAW,  REENGAGE." 


As  Lightning  62  maneuvers  south,  ADA  fires  trail  him  from  the  center  of  the 
enemy  formation.  Just  as  Quebec’s  2.75"  and  20  millimeters  fires  reach  the  area, 
an  enemy  tank  explodes  from  a direct  hit  fired  by  a Hawk  tank. 


Quebec  continues  to  suppress  and  engage  the  enemy  as  Hawk  destroys  enemy 
tanks  exposing  their  flanks  as  the  formation  breaks  apart. 


1115  hours.  Outlaw  calls  Lightning  inbound  for  a second  time  and  the  cycle 
repeats  itself.  The  Outlaw  16  designates  a tank  in  the  middle  of  a platoon  seeking 
cover  on  the  north  side  of  the  EA. 


After  the  second  attack.  Lightning  61  calls — 

"LIGHTNING  FLIGHT  IS  WINCHESTER  (ORDNANCE 
EXPENDED),  DEPARTING  FOR  BASE." 

Outlaw  6 calls  Thunder  6 — 

"FASCAM  IS  GOING  IN  NOW,  REDLEG  REPORTS  HE  WILL 
HAVE  TO  DISPLACE  A GUN  SECTION  UPON  COMPLETION, 
LIGHTNING  61  IS  DEPARTING,  CONTINUING  TO  OBSERVE." 


Quebec  reports  he  has  expended  all  TOW  and  2.75"  rockets  and  requests 
permission  to  return  to  the  FARP. 


"QUEBEC,  THIS  IS  THUNDER,  LEAVE  A SCOUT  FORWARD 
IN  CONTACT  TO  BRING  IN  RAIDER,  WE  NEED  YOU  BACK 
IN  A HURRY,  OCCURY  HOLDING  AREA  CORAL  AFTER 
DEPARTING  THE  FARP." 


Situation  7,  1110  hours  (see  Figure  A-7).  Outlaw  26  reports  the  enemy  main 
body  entering  the  FASCAM  vicinity  ES491597  and  his  forward  progress  is 
stalled.  He  requests  indirect  fires. 
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"HAWK,  THIS  IS  THUNDER,  MOVE  TO  BLOCKING  POSITION  FROM 
X56  NORTH  2.6  WEST  .7,  ORIENT  NORTHEAST  ALONG  HWY  64, 
BREAK  THUNDER  3,  THIS  IS  6,  GET  OUR...” 


Figure  A-7.  Situation  seven. 


At  this  time,  the  RCO  decides  how  to  fight  the  remaining  enemy  tank  regiment. 
The  IAAT  mission  successfully  destroyed  the  lead  battalion,  massing  ground, 
attack  helicopter,  field  artillery,  and  CAS  fires  to  overwhelm  the  enemy. 
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MOVEMENT 


Movement  is  the  essence  of  cavalry  maneuver.  Cavalry  units  must  achieve 
mobility  differential  over  units  equipped  with  the  same  general  mix  of  vehicles 
and  aircraft.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  through  efficient  movement  based  on 
sound,  comprehensive  SOPS.  Efficient  movement  is  the  result  of  rapid  but 
accurate  movement  planning  and  march  discipline.  Whether  the  cavalry  unit  is 
moving  itself,  or  facilitating  the  movement  of  another  unit,  techniques  of 
movement  are  vital  to  success  on  the  battlefield. 


Section  I.  Movement  Control  Techniques 

GRAPHIC  CONTROL  MEASURES 


Cavalry  leaders  normally  control  road  movement  using  the  graphic  control 
measures  illustrated  ini  Figure  B-1.  I 
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Assembly  Area.  See  FM  17-95,  Chapter  7. 


SP.  Cavalry  leaders  should  consider  the  following  when  selecting  SPs: 

• Easily  recognizable/readily  accessible. 

Z Not  in  defile,  on  a hill,  or  at  a sharp  curve.  This  enhances  security  and 
prevents  congestion. 

Z Far  enough  from  subordinate  unit  assembly  areas  to  allow  march  units  to 
be  moving  at  the  prescribed  rate  and  interval  when  they  reach  it. 

Z Does  not  require  any  element  of  a column  to  march  to  the  rear  or  through 
another  unit  to  reach  the  SP. 


Route.  Cavalry  leaders  select  routes  based  on  higher  headquarters  directions  and 
METT-T.  Planners  should  designate  both  axial  and  lateral  routes.  Axial  routes 
are  from  the  area  currently  occupied  to  the  new  AO.  Lateral  routes  are  from  one 
axial  route  to  another.  Planners  should  provide  alternate  routes  (axial)  in  case  the 
enemy,  natural  causes,  or  other  unforeseen  circumstances  block  the  primary 
route.  Using  multiple  routes  (such  as  one  route  per  ground  squadron),  when 
possible,  allows  faster  completion  of  moves,  provides  dispersion,  and  aids 
security. 
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Critical  Points.  Critical  points  are  discretionary  control  measures  which 
movement  planners  employ  to  bring  attention  to  potential  problem  areas.  The 
following  is  a list  of  sample  critical  points: 

Z Turns  from  one  road  to  another. 

Z Major  intersections. 

Z Narrow  bridges  or  other  crossing  sites. 

Z Long  defdes  which  the  enemy  could  easily  block. 

• Turnoffs  for  alternate  routes. 

• Turns  from  a road  to  a trail  or  cross-country  movement. 


Traffic  Control  Post  (TCP).  A TCP  is  a critical  point  which  is  manned  by  a 
movement  control  team  (MCT).  See  the  discussion  below  under  movement 
control  organization. 

Holding  Areas.  Holding  areas  are  waiting  areas  where  movement  control 
organizations  can  hold  vehicles  and  troops  temporarily.  Movement  control 
organizations  may  direct  march  serials  into  holding  areas  in  many  situations:  a 
planned  stop  for  hot  refueling  or  maintenance,  to  avoid  piling  up  when  the  route 
is  blocked,  rest  stops  for  drivers,  to  move  one  march  serial  in  front  of  another,  or 
to  conceal  a unit  from  air  attack.  Cavalry  leaders  may  station  MCTs  at  holding 
areas  or  leave  them  unmanned  depending  on  the  situation.  Planners  should  made 
all  potential  holding  area  along  a route  and  disseminate  as  part  of  the  movement 
plan.  Cavalry  leaders  should  consider  the  following  when  selecting  holding 
areas: 

Z Close  to  route. 

Z Defensible. 

• Areas  just  prior  to  turnoffs  for  lateral  routes. 

Z Intervals  between  holding  areas  allowing  several  march  units  in  the  same 
column  to  halt  simultaneously. 

• Holding  areas  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  a troop  (about  25 
vehicles)  with  vehicles  at  least  50  meters  apart. 

• Entrance,  exit,  and  travel  through  the  holding  area  should  be  trafficable  for 
a mix  of  tracked  and  wheeled  vehicles. 

Z Allows  for  separate  entrance  and  exit  points  so  that  the  march  unit  can 
maintain  order  of  march;  the  first  vehicle  in  can  be  the  first  vehicle  out). 

• Trafficway  must  allow  selected  individual  vehicles  to  leave  or  move  within 
the  holding  area. 

• Cover  and  concealment  from  air  attack. 
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RP.  The  considerations  for  selecting  a RP  are  generally  the  same  as  for  a SP, 
with  the  following  additions: 

• Provides  access  to  multiple  routes  and  cross-country  movement  to  enable 
units  to  disperse  or  deploy  rapidly. 

Z Be  far  enough  away  from  the  LD  or  BP  to  allow  combat  units  to  rally  and 
deploy,  if  necessary. 

Z Suitable  for  linkup  of  guides  with  their  respective  units. 


MARCH  DISCIPLINE  AND  STANDING  OPERATING  PROCEDURES 

No  matter  how  extensive  or  efficient  a traffic  control  system  is,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  without  the  cooperation  of  every  soldier  in  the  moving  unit.  This 
cooperation  can  be  termed  march  discipline  and  comprises,  among  other  things: 

Z Maintenance  of  correct  speeds  and  distances  by  all  vehicles. 

• Correct,  safe  driving  and  observance  of  rules  of  the  road. 

Z Response  to  and  prompt  relayin  of  all  signals  and  orders. 

Z Effective  use  of  cover,  concealment,  camouflage,  dispersion,  blackout, 
percautions,  and  other  measures  against  ground  and  air  attack. 

Z Informing  traffic  control  personnel  of  status  and  problems. 

Z I informing  traffic  control  personnel  of  status  and  problems. 

Z Immediate  actions  upon  encountering  unforeseen  circumstances,  as 
appropriate,  to  maintain  the  flow  of  traffic. 


The  slightest  fluctuation  in  speed  by  the  lead  vehicle  in  a march  unit  will  have 
greatly  exaggerated  results  in  the  rear  of  a column.  Changes  in  speed  or 
adjustment  of  intervals  must  be  made  gradually. 


Cavalry  units  should  provide  rules  of  march  discipline  and  the  following  in 
SOPs: 

Z Breakdown  drill.  Actions  of  the  individual  vehicle  and  march  unit  when  a 
vehicle  breaks  down. 

Z Halt  drill.  Actions  of  the  march  unit  when  occupying  holding  areas  or 
making  unexpected  halts  along  the  route. 

Z Detour  drill.  Actions  of  the  march  unit  upon  encountering  an  unreported 
blockage  requiring  a detour. 
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TRAFFIC  CONTROL  ORGANIZATION 

The  degree  of  traffic  control  organization  which  the  RCO  or  SCO  establishes 
depends  upon — 

• Difficulty  of  the  routes. 

Z Volume  of  traffic. 

Z Complication  of  the  move  (through  other  unit  sector,  distance). 


Often  when  moving  in  the  division  or  corps  rear  areas,  the  ACR  or  a squadron 
moves  along  routes  with  an  existing  traffic  control  organization.  When  moving 
in  the  division  or  corps  rear  area,  the  ACR  coordinates  its  movement  with  the 
appropriate  rear  CP  (division  or  corps,  depending  upon  which  unit  area  the  ACR 
is  moving  through).  Given  a fluid  and  nonlinear  battlefield,  however,  the  RCOs 
and  SCOs  may  expect  to  provide  their  own  traffic  control  for  moves  over  long 
distances.  Corps  may  also  task  the  ACR  to  provide  a traffic  control  organization 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  corps  or  a division  in  the  corps. 

A traffic  control  system  may  consist  only  of  radio  orders  to  commanders 
followed  by  movement  with  no  guides,  signs,  checkpoints,  graphic  control 
measures,  or  TCPs.  Or  in  the  opposite  extreme,  it  may  consist  of  a complete 
traffic  control  organization.  For  example,  an  armored  cavalry  troop  augmented 
with  MPs,  engineers,  and  recovery  assets  controlled  by  the  MCO  from  the  ACR 
rear  CP.  When  planning  time  is  available,  leaders  should  employ  traffic  control 
organizations.  The  remaining  part  of  this  subsection  will  describe  techniques  of 
forming  a full-up  traffic  control  organization.  Commanders  may  reduce  the  level 
of  organization  as  appropriate. 

There  are  three  general  alternatives  for  traffic  control: 

Z Static  control.  This  system  is  used  behind  the  rear  boundaries  of  units  in 
the  MBA.  It  consists  of  a full-up  traffic  control  organization  with 
regulating  headquarters,  TCPs,  mobile  patrols,  CS  and  CSS.  Leaders 
should  use  this  technique  for  long  or  complicated  moves. 

• Mobile  control.  This  is  a short-term  system  whereby  a route  is  quickly 
signed  and  policed  between  the  SP  and  RP  for  a short  move.  Traffic 
control  teams  leapfrog  along  the  route  bypassing  elements  of  the  column 
(such  as  during  planned  halts).  A trail  party  sweeps  the  route  behind  the 
tail  of  the  column.  Leaders  should  use  this  technique  for  moves  over  a 
short  distance  (30  kilometers)  or  other  “simple”  moves.  Leaders  should 
include  these  procedures  in  the  unit  SOP. 

• No  control  organization.  The  unit  moves  with  no  TCPs,  mobile  patrols 
(other  than  commanders)  or  regulating  headquarters.  Leaders  should  only 
use  this  technique  when  lack  of  time  or  other  exigent  circumstances 
prevent  using  either  of  the  two  foregoing  systems.  March  discipline  is 
absolutely  critical. 
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Control.  Commanders  are  always  responsible  for  controlling  movement  of  their 
unit.  The  details  of  movement  planning  are  the  function  of  the  MCO(S2/3 
section,  RSS)  at  ACR  level  and  of  the  XO  or  S4  at  squadron  level.  The 
commander  may  supervise  the  move  himself  or  delegate  authority  to  the  RXO  or 
MCO.  The  RXO  normally  supervises  the  movement  through  the  MCO.  The  SXO 
normally  supervises  the  movement  of  his  squadron.  This  leaves  the  commanders 
free  to  move  about  march  columns,  respond  to  emergencies,  and  remain  prepared 
to  enter  battle  with  lead  units.  Commanders  should  be  able  to  focus  forward, 
even  to  the  point  of  moving  with  the  command  group  forward  of  the  column  to 
talk  directly  to  units  in  place  at  the  destination. 

Once  the  commander  delegates  authority  for  the  move  to  his  RXO,  MCO,  and 
traffic  control  organization,  it  is  vital  units  cooperate.  The  experience  of  the 
German  Army  in  Russia  during  WW  II  illustrates  that  many  unnecessary  delays 
and  problems  are  caused  by  tactical  unit  commanders  who  are  unwilling  to 
cooperate  with  the  movement  control  plan.  What  may  seem  to  be  a good 
short-term  answer  at  the  time  for  one  commander’s  march  unit  may  have  severe 
repercussions  for  the  column  as  a whole. 

Composition.  If  the  RCO  wants  to  employ  a traffic  control  organization,  there 
are  several  planning  considerations.  First,  planners  should  designate  a cohesive 
unit  as  a traffic  control  organization.  Cavalry  troops  (on  behalf  of  the  ACR), 
scout  platoons  (for  an  ACS),  and  MP  platoons  are  preferable  to  a “detail”  of 
guides  from  different  units.  Second,  a traffic  control  organization  should  be 
"combined  arms."  That  is,  it  should  contain  reconnaissance  (ground  and  air 
scouts),  movement  control  units  (MPs,  scouts),  road  maintenance  elements 
(engineers),  recovery  vehicles  (maintenance),  communications  and  retrans 
(ground  and  air)  facilities,  and  supply  elements. 

Although  MPs  are  the  unit  of  choice  to  base  a traffic  control  organization  upon, 
they  will  often  be  tasked  to  satisfy  competing  requirements  for  the  corps  such  as 
dealing  with  stragglers,  refugees,  and  EPWs.  MP  platoons  also  must  be 
augmented  with  long-range  communications  assets  in  order  to  function  as  a 
regulating  headquaters.  Thus  in  most  cases,  leaders  must  task  a combat  unit  as 
the  traffic  control  unit.  Figure  B-2  shows  a sample  traffic  control  chain  of 
command  and  organization. 

MCO/Traffic  Control  CP.  The  MCO  works  out  of  the  ACR  rear  CP.  The  rear 
CP  can  be  positioned  near  the  SPs  for  ensuring  control  at  the  beginning  of  the 
routes  or  near  the  midpoint  of  the  route  for  better  overall  communications.  The 
ACR  main  or  TAC  CP  should  control  movements  beyond  the  RP.  The  RXO 
locates  where  he  can  best  supervise  the  movement.  He  may  locate  with  the  ACR 
rear  CP,  in  the  heliborne  TAC  CP  or  scout  aircraft,  or  in  a ground  vehilcle.  All 
TCPs,  mobile  patrols,  and  other  traffic  control  assets  work  directly  for  and 
communicate  directly  with  the  MCO.  The  troop  commander  and  staff  of  the 
troop  designated  as  the  traffic  control  organization  assist  the  RXO  and  MCO, 
coordinate  on  site  along  the  route(s),  and  provide  administrative  and  logistical 
support  to  traffic  control  elements.  At  squadron  level,  the  same  concept  applies 
on  a smaller  scale  (such  as  SXO  supervises  move,  scout  platoon  [+]  is  traffic 
control  organization). 
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For  moves  over  distances  beyond  the  range  of  FM  radios  in  the  ACR  rear  CP, 


leaders  shou 
Figure  B-3. 


d consider  establishing  either  retrans  or  sector  controls  as  shown  in 
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Figure  B-3.  Sample  traffic  control  organization  with  sector  controls. 
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Sector  controls  are  responsible  for  15  to  50  kilometers  of  route.  Each  sector 
consists  of  a CP  with  long-range  radio,  one  or  more  TCPs,  mobile  patrols,  and 
appropriate  route  maintenance  assets.  Sector  controls  report  movement  status  to 
the  MCO,  and  act  as  a communications  link  between  the  MCO,  TCPs,  mobile 
patrols,  and  march  units. 

Reconnaissance.  The  best  way  to  reconnoiter  a route  is  for  an  air  ground  team 
(one  armored  cavalry  troop  with  ACT  OPCON)  to  perform  a route 
reconnaissance  during  the  planning  stage  or  in  front  of  the  traffic  control 
organization.  This  unit  reconnoiters  all  axial  and  lateral  routes,  and  identifies 
detour  route  s around  sites  which  the  enemy  could  easily  block.  It  determines 
travel  time  for  each  route,  the  condition  of  holding  areas,  and  possible  problem 
areas  in  addition  to  the  normal  critical  tasks  of  route  reconnaissance.  The  MCO 
adjusts  the  movement  tables  based  on  this  information. 

The  traffic  control  organization  deploys  well  ahead  of  the  quartering  parties. 
Normally,  the  reconnaissance  element  (with  signal  element)  should  lead, 
followed  by  TCP  elements,  mobile  patrols,  then  other  CS  and  CSS  units.  It 
conducts  route  reconnaissance,  makes  necessary  adjustments,  and  establishes 
communications  along  the  route. 

The  traffic  control  organization  reconnoiter  the  routes  again  as  it  deploys  to 
check  for  any  changes  in  condition  of  the  mute.  Ground  scouts  deploy  as  TCP 
upon  arrival  at  designated  locations.  Thus,  the  ground  “strength”  of  the  traffic 
control  organization  is  continually  depleted  as  the  unit  moves  further  along  the 
route.  This  is  why  planners  should  not  task  the  traffic  control  organization  with 
the  route  reconnaissance.  Scouts  or  MPs  also  emplace  signs  (see  below).  MPs 
begin  mobile  patrols.  Signal  elements  set  up  communications  nodes  as  required. 


Leaders  should  also  provide  for  any  reconnaissance  necessary  at  the  destination 
of  the  unit  (assembly  area,  zone  of  operation,  LD).  This  reconnaissance  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  march  unit,  serial,  or  column  and  should  be  done  by  a 
separate  element  from  the  traffic  control  organization.  Squadrons  and  troops 
normally  reconnoiter  beyond  the  RP  with  their  reconnaissance  party,  air  cavalry, 
or  other  reconnaissance  unit  moved  ahead  by  infiltration. 


Prior  to  a movement,  each  serial  should  reconnoiter  the  route(s)  from  the  current 
location  to  the  SP  to  determine  the  movement  times.  The  commander  of  the 
serial  should  disseminate  these  times  to  each  march  unit  commander  so  they  can 
plan  their  departure  times  accordingly. 


MCT.  MCTs  are  the  “maneuver”  element  of  a traffic  control  organization.  They 
man  TCPs  and  form  mobile  patrols.  They  work  directly  for  the  MCO  or  the 
sector  control.  They  are  responsible  for  providing  traffic  control  and  ensuring 
units  move  in  accordance  with  the  movement  table.  MCTs  have  the  authority  to 
give  orders  to  march  units  while  on  the  route,  on  behalf  of  the  RXO/MCO,  to 
implement  changes  in  movement  priorities  and  the  march  table,  or  to  react  to 
unforeseen  circumstances.  They  enforce  the  unit  march  SOP. 
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Each  MCT  should  consist  of  at  least  three  personnel,  a vehicle,  a FM  radio,  SOI, 
a strip  map,  and  a movement  table  or  order.  A MP  platoon  can  provide  up  to  9 
teams,  a cavalry  troop  can  provide  up  to  20  teams,  and  a scout  platoon  provides 
up  to  6 teams.  For  traffic  control  organizations  which  must  operate  continuously 
over  48  hours  (such  as  if  facilitating  the  movement  of  the  corps)  these  planning 
factors  should  be  halved  to  allow  for  rotation. 


MCTs  also  watch  for  enemy  activity  such  as  FASCAM,  reconnaissance  patrols, 
airmobile/airborne  operations,  saboteurs,  insurgents,  or  special  operations  forces. 
The  team  immediately  forwards  this  information  as  a spot  report  to  the  MCO, 
who  relays  it  to  the  SXO.  And,  they  monitor  all  other  activities  which  impact 
movement  such  as  refugees  or  stragglers.  MCTs  may  exercise  temporary  control 
of  refugees  to  prevent  them  from  interrupting  movement  (see  Straggler  Control 
or)  page  B-16) 


TCP.  Planners  place  TCPs  at  the  most  important  critical  points  along  the  route. 
For  instance,  leaders  should  place  TCPs  at  the  SP  and  RP.  where  two  columns 
may  converge  at  a road  crossing,  where  congestion  is  likely  to  occur,  or  at  a 
turnoff  which  march  units  may  not  be  able  to  easily  identify. 


CS  (engineer)  or  CSS  (recovery)  assets  assisting  the  movement  in  the  immediate 
area  can  be  attached  to  the  TCP  for  the  duration  of  the  movement.  This  provides 
added  security,  communications,  and  supervision  for  these  teams. 


Mobile  patrols.  Mobile  patrols  conduct  continuous  route  reconnaissance.  During 
emergencies,  mobile  patrols  may  operate  temporary  TCPs  or  otherwise  direct 
traffic.  They  also  serve  as  a courier  delivering  messages  between  the  MCO, 
march  units,  and  TCPs.  They  gather  current  information  about  the  route  from 
driving  it  and  also  from  talking  with  road  users.  The  patrol  leader  talks  with 
march  unit  and  serial  commanders,  drivers,  and  local  nationals  about  the  route 
and  reports  this  information  to  the  MCO  and  local  TCPs.  Road  users  look  to 
mobile  patrols  for  directions  and  information.  All  patrol  members  must  know 
where  key  units  and  facilities  are  located. 


As  stated  previously,  MPs  are  the  best  asset  for  mobile  patrols.  Key  leaders,  such 
as  commanders  or  XOs,  also  may  conduct  mobile  patrols.  When  air  cavalry  is 
available  to  the  traffic  control  organization,  helicopters  make  excellent  mobile 
patrols  during  periods  of  good  weather  and  visibility.  If  motorcycles  are 
available,  either  from  the  theater  or  obtained  locally,  they  also  make  an  excellent 
form  of  transportation  for  mobile  patrols. 


Reserve  MCTs.  The  RXO/MCO  should  retain  a small  number  of  MCTs  in 
reserve.  They  should  be  positioned  centrally  near  an  element  with  full-time 
communications  with  the  MCO.  Or,  they  maybe  positioned  at  the  ACR  rear  CP. 
They  provide  emergency  TCPs,  reaction  forces,  and  ADC.  If  a UH-60  is 
available,  this  makes  an  excellent  means  of  rapidly  moving  MCTs  to  problem 
areas. 
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Movement  Support.  The  traffic  control  organization  should  contain  all 
resources  needed  to  support  movement.  Again,  planners  should  maintain  combat 
unit  organization  and  cohesion,  if  possible.  For  instance,  if  a ground  cavalry 
troop  provides  the  base  for  the  organization,  it  should  come  with  its  habitual 
“slice”  of  squadron  support  (LOGPAC,  maintenance  contact  team,  engineer 
squad  or  platoon).  This  also  prevents  having  to  task  organize  the  troop  when  it 
links  up  with  its  parent  squadron  at  the  completion  of  the  movement. 

Planners  should  normally  place  support  assets  with  TCPs  for  communications 
and  security. 

Engineers.  Planners  should  allocate  enough  engineers  to  accommodate  route 
maintenance.  Examples  of  engineer  tasks  include — 

Z Clearing  mines  (FASCAM,  insurgent),  abatis,  and  other  physical 
Obstructions. 

Z Extra  AVLBs  at  crossing  sites  in  case  the  primary  bridge  is  damaged  or 
destroyed. 

Z AVLBs,  fill  material,  or  other  means  of  dealing  with  craters. 

Z Bladed  vehicles  along  sections  of  the  route  likely  to  deteriorate  quickly 
under  heavy  traffic.  Planners  often  underestimate  the  rate  of  deterioration 
of  roadways  during  movement. 

Recovery.  Planners  should  station  M88s  at  those  critical  points  where  a stalled 
vehicle  could  block  the  route  (bridge,  one-lane  trail).  Also,  planners  should 
consider  pre-positioning  HETs  so  that  NMC  vehicles  can  be  immediately 
evacuated  with  the  parent  unit  or  to  a nearby  holding  area  for  repair  by  the  unit 
trail  party. 

Other.  Depending  on  the  type  of  move,  planners  may  put  all  other  forms  of 
support  along  the  route.  For  instance,  for  along  road  march,  planners  could  place 
refueling  points  and  medical  support  at  intervals  along  the  route  (see  Chapter  8, 
Refuel-on-the-move). 

SIGNS 

Temporary  Signs.  Temporary  signs  are  traffic  signs  erected  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  traffic  along  the  route.  Signs  show  drivers  the  locations  of  key  units,  facilities, 
give  directions,  and  identify  routes.  The  use  of  signs  reduces  the  number  of 
movement  control  personnel  units  need  to  control  traffic  along  a route.  Signs 
serve  as  a substitute  for  manned  TCPs,  but  patrols  must  continually  check  signs 
to  detect  tampering. 

Sign  Placement.  The  placement  of  signs  on  a route  should  follow  a consistent 
pattern  so  drivers  know  whereto  look  for  them.  They  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  side  of  the  road  and  at  the  same  height  above  the  ground.  The  height  of  the 
signs  are  governed  by  the  type  of  roadside  foliage  which  could  block  the  driver’s 
LOS.  The  ideal  placement  of  a sign  is  one  meter  to  the  side  of  the  road  and 
between  knee  and  thigh  height  off  the  ground. 
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Signs  at  Night.  Units  need  not  take  any  additional  action  when  driving  with 
headlights.  If  the  unit  is  driving  at  reduced  lighting,  partial  blackout,  or  total 
blackout,  however,  traffic  control  organizations  must  provide  illumination  for 
signs.  Regardless  of  which  technique  of  illumination  the  unit  uses,  illuminated 
signs  must  be  carefully  concealed.  The  source  of  light  should  only  be  strong 
enough  to  be  visible  to  drivers  and  should  not  be  visible  from  the  air.  Units 
should  mask  or  cover  light  sources.  Light  sources  normally  require  a greater 
degree  of  checking  by  mobile  patrols  than  signs.  Three  techniques  of 
illumination  are — 

* Shining  a lantern  or  other  light  device  (hooded  or  covered)  on  the  sign. 

Z Placing  an  empty  tin  or  box  over  a lantern  or  other  lighting  device,  with 
slits  cut  in  the  shape  of  an  arrow. 

* TCPs  directing  traffic  with  flashlight  hand-and-arm  signals. 


Alternate  Color  in  Snow.  In  constructing  military  signs,  units  may  use  yellow 
instead  of  white  if  they  use  the  sign  during  prolonged  snowfall  conditions. 


Hasty  Route  Signing.  Hasty  route  signing  is  the  primary  technique  the  ACR 
uses  in  combat  operations. 


Directional  disks.  The  ACR  employs  directional  disks  which  have  been  prepared 
prior  to  hostilities  (see  Figure  B-4).  The  MCO  should  maintain  stocks  of 
directional  disks  and  appropriate  mounting  equipment.  Directional  disks  show 
directions  for  axial  and  lateral  routes  or  hastily  prepared  routes  such  as  detours. 
Squadrons  and  troops  moving  separately  may  not  use  directional  disks. 


□!SK  DIRECTIONAL  SIGNS  CAN  BE  USED 

for  a hastily  prepared  route 

WHEN  TIME  DOES  NOT 
PERMIT  THE  USE  OF  PREPARED  SIGNS. 


DIRECTIONAL  DISKS  USED  ON 
AXIAL  ROUTES,  WHERE  HEAVY 
TRAFFIC  IS  MOVING  FROM  THE 
FEBA  TO  THE  REAR  AREAS,  ARE 
THE  BARRED  ARROW  TYPE. 

THEY  GIVE  THE  SAME  DIREC 
TIONS  AS  OTHER  DIRECTIONAL 
DISKS . 


SHARP  TURN 
TO  RIGHT  REAR 


‘Not  loss  than  30  centimeters  in  diameter. 


SHARP  TURN 
TO  LEET  REAR 


Figure  B-4.  Directional  disk  signs. 
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Directional  arrows.  Squadrons  and  troops  moving  separately  employ  directional 
arrows  which  they  have  prepared  prior  to  hostilities  (see  Figure  B-5).  The 
squadron  S4  should  maintain  stocks  of  directional  arrow  signs  and  appropriate 
mounting  equipment.  Directional  arrows  serve  the  same  function  as  directional 
disks. 


50  CM  or  24  Inch  as 


Figure  B-5.  Directional  arrow  signs. 

The  space  for  unit  identification  may  contain  the  unit  identification  number  or 
the  map  marking  military  symbol  for  the  unit.  Units  should  place  these  signs 
immediately  before  a movement  and  remove  them  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
last  element  has  passed. 


Preplanned  Route  Signing.  When  the  ACR  has  a 24  hours  or  more  to  plan  a 


move,  it  should  use  preplanned  route  signing  to  mark  routes  (see  Figure  B-6). 
Preplanned  signs  contain  arrows,  route  identification,  and  other  route 
information.  The  ACR  can  construct  these  signs,  less  the  portion  coded  for  route 
identification,  prior  to  hostilities.  The  MCO  should  maintain  these  partially 
completed  signs  with  appropriate  mounting  equipment.  Once  movement 
planning  begins  and  the  ACR  designates  route  names  or  numbers,  the  traffic 
control  organization  falls  in  the  appropriate  information  using  stencils  and  paint 
provided  by  the  MCO. 


Units  should  mark  key  critical  points  (such  as  SP,  RP,  and  detour)  with 
countdown  signs  to  provide  early  warning  to  drivers  and  march  unit  leaders. 
Normally,  units  should  start  countdown  signs  300  meters  from  the  critical  point. 

When  the  future  use  of  a detour  seems  likely,  the  traffic  control  organization 
should  put  detour  signs  in  position  ahead  of  time.  They  can  position  the  signs 
facedown  on  the  ground  or  mounted  but  concealed  with  a covering  of  some  sort. 
To  implement  the  detour,  mobile  patrols  need  only  erect  the  sign  or  take  off  the 
cover. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

For  moves  over  a short  distance,  march  columns  move  under  radio-listening 
silence.  Units  break  radio-listening  silence  only  out  of  tactical  necessity.  MCTs, 
as  described  above,  become  the  commander’s  link  with  march  units  during  the 
movement.  Under  complete  radio-listening  silence,  mobile  patrols  or  dedicated 
couriers  (motorcycles,  detailed  wheeled  vehicles,  or  scout  aircraft)  carry 
messages  between  the  traffic  control  organization  and  moving  units,  and  even 
among  moving  units.  When  units  must  move  under  complete  radio  silence, 
planners  should  consider  designating  additional  elements  for  messenger  service 
and  traffic  control. 

Movement  control  over  long  distances  or  in  complicated  situations,  however, 
requires  some  degree  of  radio  communications.  One  technique  is  for  march  units 
to  observe  complete  radio-listening  silence,  but  establish  a traffic  control  net  for 
the  XOs,  MCO,  TCPs,  and  mobile  patrols.  When  a cavalry  troop  is  acting  as  the 
traffic  control  organization,  the  RXO  could  designate  that  troop  command  net  as 
the  traffic  control  net.  SXOs  could  employ  the  same  technique  with  a scout 
platoon  net  at  squadron  level.  Allowing  a limited  number  of  radio  transmissions 
over  one  frequency,  when  coupled  with  directional  antennae  and  low-power 
radio  settings,  usually  keeps  the  signature  of  the  unit  at  an  acceptable  level. 

Effective  radio  communications  among  all  elements  of  the  traffic  control 
organization  are  vital  to  the  success  of  a unit  movement.  Planners  should 
consider  the  following  when  planning  communications  for  a long-distance 
movement: 

Z The  use  of  retrans  stations  along  the  route  and  the  use  of  aerial  retrans. 

Z The  use  of  the  troop  CP  of  the  troop  acting  as  the  traffic  control 
organization  to  control  a sector  of  the  route. 

Z The  use  of  existing  civilian  landline  facilities  for  communications.  This 
then  becomes  a consideration  for  the  placement  of  TCPs. 

Z The  locations  of  mobile  subscriber  equipment  nodes  and  signal  centers 
along  the  route  and  the  use  of  mobile  subscriber  equipment  (mobile 
subscriber  radio  terminal)  for  communications. 

• The  possible  detachment  of  other  troop  CPs  for  the  movement  to  provide 
long-range  communications  links  or  other  sector  CPs. 

Z Positioning  of  the  communications  facilities  in  the  unit.  Normally,  the 
ACR  rear  CP  with  MCO  positions  at  or  near  the  SP.  The  command  group 
and  TAC  CP  normally  move  with  the  reconnaissance  party  or  well  forward 
in  the  quartering  party  to  establish  contact  and  coordinate  with  the  unit  in 
place  at  the  destination.  The  main  CP  normally  should  move  with  the 
quartering  party  or  lead  elements  of  the  main  body  and  set  up  either  near 
the  release  point  (RP),  in  the  assembly  area,  or  collocated  with  CPs  of  the 
unit  in  place. 
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STRAGGLER  CONTROL 

The  MCO  should  include  provisions  for  straggler  control  as  part  of  every 
movement  plan.  These  provisions  come  from  unit  SOP,  control  measures  in 
movement  planning,  and  actions  during  movement  execution. 

Straggler  SOP.  Each  squadron  SOP  should  provide  for  continuous  personnel 
accountability  and  periodic  strength  reporting.  Units  immediately  report  missing 
personnel,  vehicles,  and  subunits  through  their  chain  of  command  and  to  the 
nearest  TCP  or  mobile  patrol. 

Straggler  Control  Measures.  The  MCO’s  plan  could  include  straggler 
collecting  points  near  the  RP  on  each  route  and,  possibly,  straggler  posts  on  the 
route.  Both  should  be  manned  by  MCTs.  All  MCTs  locate  and  redirect  stragglers 
to  the  nearest  straggler  post  or  collecting  point.  A mobile  patrol  collects 
stragglers  from  each  post  and  moves  them  to  the  collecting  point.  A MCT  at  the 
collecting  point  coordinates  with  the  straggler’s  parent  unit  for  linkup  and  either 
escorts  the  straggler  or  waits  for  a unit  representative  to  pick  up  the  straggler. 
This  MCT  should  have  a map  indicating  the  locations  of  the  units  after  the 
movement  is  complete  and  communications  equipment.  If  the  unit  is  in  complete 
radio-listening  silence,  the  traffic  control  organization  is  responsible  for 
delivering  stragglers  to  their  parent  units  after  the  movement  is  complete. 


REFUGEE  CONTROL 

The  host  nation  normally  provides  measures  to  control  the  civilian  population 
during  war.  Should  the  host  nation  not  be  able  to  control  refugees,  the  corps  G5 
and  supporting  civil  affairs  units  become  responsible  for  the  control  and 
regulation  of  displaced  persons  and  refugees.  Within  the  ACR,  the  MCO  is 
responsible  for  planning,  coordinating,  and  executing  refugee  control  during 
movements. 

Normally,  planners  allocate  separate  routes  for  refugee  evacuation  and  designate 
collecting  points  and  holding  areas.  The  MCO  should  disseminate  this 
information  to  all  MCTs.  When  the  volume  of  refugees  threatens  movement 
along  the  route,  the  following  actions  take  place: 

Z MCTs  stop  and  redirect  refugees  to  refugee  collecting  points  via  an 
ancillary  route  (not  axial  or  lateral  routes). 

Z The  MCO  immediately  notifies  corps  G5,  the  host  nation  agency,  or  other 
responsible  element  of  the  problem  and  requests  action  to  evacuate 
refugees  from  collecting  points. 

Z TCPs  hold  refugees  which  are  unable  to  move  to  the  nearest  collecting 
point  until  the  movement  is  over. 
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LOST  OR  LATE  UNIT  CONTROL 

TCPs  record  and  report  the  arrival  and  departure  of  each  march  unit.  Thus,  both 
the  TCPs  and  the  MCO  monitor  march  units  and  will  know  when  an  element  is 
late  or  lost. 

If  a march  unit  is  late,  the  TCP  (with  authorization  from  the  MCO)  directs  the 
unit  to  increase  the  rate  of  march  or  decrease  the  vehicle  internal  of  that  element 
and  all  follow-on  units.  If  the  march  unit  is  unable  to  meet  the  new  conditions, 
the  RXO  then  makes  a determination  whether  to  adjust  the  rate  of  the  remainder 
of  the  march  units  in  the  column  or  to  direct  the  late  unit  into  a holding  area  and 
allow  follow-on  units  to  continue  with  an  increased  rate  of  march  to  close  the 
gap.  If  pulled  off  the  route,  the  late  unit  moves  at  the  end  of  the  column. 

If  a march  unit  becomes  lost,  the  MCO  adjusts  the  movement  table  and  directs 
(through  the  TCPs)  following  march  units  to  increase  march  rate  to  close  the  gap. 
The  MCO  then  directs  mobile  patrols  in  the  area  or  reserve  MCTs  to  search  for 
the  missing  unit.  Helicopters  are  excellent  platforms  to  use  for  this  mission.  The 
search  element  conducts  route  and  area  reconnaissance  to  find  the  unit.  When  the 
search  elements  find  the  lost  unit,  they  reorient  and  guide  the  unit  back  toward  a 
holding  area  adjacent  to  the  nearest  TCP.  The  RXO  and  MCO  then  determine 
when  and  where  the  unit  will  rejoin  the  column. 


STAFF  AID  FOR  MONITORING  MOVEMENT 

Commanders,  XOs,  and  any  officer  to  whom  the  commander  delegates  authority 
to  control  a movement  should  develop  a technique  of  tracking  the  location  of 
march  units.  One  technique  of  tracking  march  units  is  "stickies"  representing 
march  units  on  an  overlay  of  the  route  or  routes  Another  technique,  which  more 
accurately  reflects  the  status  of  the  march  unit,  is  to  use  a wall  chart  showing  a 
schematic  of  the  route(s). 


Figure  B-7  shows  a sample  chart  used  by  an  ACR  MCO  to  track  movement 
along  one  route. 
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LEGEND:  EXAMPLE: 


X Clear  A Troop  occupied  HA  12.  left  it.  and  is  now  moving  beN»en  points  5 and  6. 

AAssigned  B Troop  has  occupied  HA  12. 

O-Ocoipied  C Troop  has  been  assigned  HA  11  and  Is  now  moving  from  point  t to  HA  1 1. 


Figure  B-7.  Sample  movement  tracking  chart. 
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The  MCO  should  use  one  chart  per  route.  He  lists  the  various  march  units  in 
column  (b),  with  their  call  signs  in  column  (a)  for  quick  reference.  He  puts  the 
number  of  vehicles  (either  actual  or  estimated,  based  on  planning  method  (see 
below)  together  with  their  PST  in  columns  (c)  and  (d).  Next,  the  MCO  fills  in 
columns  across  the  top  of  the  chart  with  SPs,  RPs,  critical  points,  and  holding 
areas  in  the  exact  order  units  will  encounter  them  on  the  route.  The  MCO  tracks 
the  location  of  the  unit  through  reports  from  TCPs,  mobile  patrols,  or  march  unit 
commanders  (depending  on  degree  of  radio-listening  silence)  and  by  posting  the 
appropriate  symbol  on  the  chart. 


Section  II.  Movement  Planning 

The  normal  technique  of  movement  planning  employed  by  squadrons  and  the 
ACR  is  the  hasty  movement  planning  technique.  To  enhance  understanding 
movement  planning  terms,  formulae,  and  tables,  however,  this  section  is 
organized  to  illustrate  deliberate  movement  planning  first,  followed  by  hasty 
movement  planning. 

Staffs  normally  issue  road  movement  tables  and  strip  maps,  whether  deliberate  or 
hasty,  as  an  annex  to  an  OPORD  for  another  combat  mission  and  do  not  issue 
movement  OPORDs.  An  exception  to  this  might  be  when  the  unit  is  moving 
from  one  assembly  area  to  another  or  from  a port  of  debarkation  to  an  assembly 
area. 

DELIBERATE  MOVEMENT  PLANNING 

Definitions.  The  definitions  are — 

• March  column.  Consists  of  all  elements  using  the  same  route  for  a single 
movement  under  control  of  a single  commander  (SCO  or  RCO).  March 
columns  are  composed  of:  a reconnaissance  party,  quartering  party,  main 
body,  and  trail  party.  The  traffic  control  organization,  if  used,  is  not  part  of 
a march  column. 

Z Serial.  A major  subdivision  of  a march  column  (such  as  a squadron  or 
HHT). 

Z March  unit.  A major  subdivision  of  a serial  and  is  normally  troop  size. 

• Close  column.  Vehicles  in  a march  unit  move  with  a 25  to  50  meters 
interval.  Normally  used  at  night  or  in  close  terrain. 

• Open  column.  Vehicles  in  a march  unit  move  with  a 50  to  100  meters 
interval.  Normally  used  in  daylight  or  at  night  in  open  terrain  (if  equipped 
with  night- vision  devices). 

Z Infiltration.  Vehicles  are  dispatched  individually,  in  small  groups,  or  at 
irregular  intervals  at  a rate  that  keeps  the  traffic  density  down  and  prevents 
undue  massing  of  vehicles  on  the  route. 
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Distance.  The  distance  factors  are — 

• Vehicle  distance.  Space  between  two  consecutive  vehicles  of  an  organized 
element  of  a column. 

• Column  gap.  Space  between  two  organized  elements  following  each  other 
on  the  same  route. 

• Traffic  density.  Average  number  of  vehicles  that  occupy  1 mile  or  1 
kilometer  on  the  route,  expressed  in  vehicles  per  mile  or  vehicles  per 
kilometers. 

• Length  of  a column/march  unit.  Length  of  roadway  occupied  by  element, 
to  include  gaps  and  intervals,  measured  from  front  to  rear  inclusive. 

Z Road  gap.  Distance  between  two  march  units. 

Rate  Factors.  The  rate  factors  are — 

• Speed.  Actual  rate  of  travel  at  a given  moment. 

Z Pace.  The  regulated  speed  of  a column  or  march  unit,  set  by  the  lead 
vehicle,  to  maintain  the  prescribed  rate  of  march. 

• Rate  of  march.  The  average  number  of  kilometers  traveled  in  any  given 
period  of  time,  including  short  periodic  halts.  Short  periodic  halts  of  10 
minutes  normally  occur  every  1 hour  and  50  minutes  for  preventive 
maintenance  checks  and  services  (PMCS)  and  driver  rest/rotation.  Rate  of 
march  is  expressed  in  miles  in  the  hour  (MIH)  or  kilometers  in  the  hour 
(KIH). 

Time  Factors.  The  time  factors  are — 

Z Arrival  time.  Time  when  head  of  a column/march  unit  arrives  at  a 
designated  point. 

Z Clearance  time.  Time  when  the  last  vehicle  of  a column/march  unit  passes 
a designated  point. 

• Completion  time.  Time  when  the  last  vehicle  of  a column/march  unit 
passes  the  RP. 

Z Extra  time  allowance  (EXTAL).  Time  normally  added  to  the  PST  of  a 
march  unit  or  column.  The  normally  EXTAL  is  one  minute  for  every  25 
vehicles.  If  two  or  more  squadrons  move  along  the  same  route  allow  2 
minutes  for  every  25  vehicles. 

Z PST.  Actual  time  required  for  an  element  from  the  first  to  the  last  vehicle 
inclusive,  to  pass  a given  point. 

Z Road  clearance  time.  Total  time  a column  requires  to  travel  over  and  clear 
a section  of  mad. 

Z TDIS.  Time  required  by  the  lead  vehicle  to  move  from  one  point  to  another 
at  a given  rate  of  march. 

• Time  gap.  Time  measured  between  the  rear  vehicle  of  one  march  unit  and 
the  lead  vehicle  of  the  following  march  unit  expressed  in  minutes. 
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Formulae.  The  formulae  for  movement  planning  are  shown  in  Figure  B-8. 


Rate  = Distance 
Time 

Distance  = Rale 
Time 

Time  a Distance 
Rate 


TDIS  - _ . _ .Distance 

Rate  of  March  (MIH  or  KMIH) 

PST  = No.  ol  Veh  x 60  + No.  of  Veh  + (time  gaps  x min) 
density  x speed  25 

EXTAL=flc^iim 

25 


Figure  B-8.  Formulae. 


TDIS  Analysis.  The  movement  planner  must  complete  a TDIS  analysis  to 
mes  between  critical  points  and  other  control  measures  on  a route. 
| Figure  B-9  shows  a sample  ACR  TDIS  analysis. 


Road  Movement  Table.  He  then  transfers  these  times  to  a movement  table 
reflecting  the  actual  arrival  time  and  clearance  time  for  each  march  unit  (see 


Figure  B-10). 


The  planner  must  first  determine  the  latest  possible  SP  time  for  each  route: 
Z Determine  which  serials  and  march  units  will  travel  on  each  route. 

• Calculate  actual  number  of  vehicles  in  each  serial  of  march  unit. 

• Calculate  PST  for  each  route. 

• Add  PST  and  TDIS  for  each  route. 

• Subtract  this  time  from  required  completion  time  on  each  route. 
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Figure  B-9.  Sample  armored  cavalry  regiment  time-distance  analysis. 
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Figure  B-10.  Sample  armored  cavalry  regiment  movement  table  (extract). 
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Thus,  if  the  situation  allows,  the  planner  selects  an  SP  time  for  the  lead  march 
unit  on  each  route  ensuring  it  is  at  or  before  the  calculated  time,  above.  Once  he 
designates  the  SP  time  of  the  first  serial  or  march  unit,  he  then  fills  in  the 
remainder  of  the  table  using  TDIS  and  PST  for  this  element.  He  then  calculates 
SP  times  for  the  following  serials  or  march  units  by  taking  the  SP  time  for  the 
previous  unit  and  adding  to  it  that  unit’s  PST  and  the  time  gap. 

Strip  Map.  A strip  map  is  a sketch  of  the  route  that  provides  useful  information 
about  the  route  of  march.  A strip  map  should  be  included  as  an  annex  to  the 
OPORD. 

Road  movement  planners  should  issue  strip  maps  to  each  march  unit 
commander,  and  each  march  unit  commander  should  provide  a strip  map  to  the 
crew  of  each  vehicle  especially  those  not  equipped  with  a radio  or  map.  In 
addition,  leaders  should  ensure  those  crews  which  do  not  have  a military  map  do 
possess  a highway  map  (civilian  touring  map,  atlas). 

Strip  maps  should  contain,  as  a minimum — 

Z SP,  RP,  TCPs,  and  other  critical  points. 

• Route  designation  and  civilian  highway/street  designation. 

Z Holding  areas,  with  description  of  entry  points. 

Strip  maps  may  contain  the  location  of  support  facilities  along  the  route  (hot 
refuel  points,  recovery). 


HASTY  MOVEMENT  PLANNING 

Movement  Planning  Guides  (MPG).  Commanders,  leaders,  staff  officers,  and 
MCOs  use  the  MPG  as  an  aid  in  estimating  the  movement  times  of  their  units 
and  subunits.  The  MPG  is  a table  which  lists  the  PSTs  of  subordinate  units  (of 
march  unit  or  column  size)  under  various  movement  conditions  interval  and 
rate.  The  PST  is  based  on  an  average  or  normal  number  of  vehicles  in  the  unit,  as 
opposed  to  the  actual  number  of  vehicles.  Thus,  while  the  PSTs  may  not  be 
exact,  they  will  be  adequate  for  planning  a movement. 


The  MPG  shown  in  Appendix  F should  be  altered  by  the  MCO  based  on  the  type 
unit  he  is  in  and  the  habitual  task  organization.  The  MPG  show  how  an  MCO  or 
leader  can  alter  movement  times  significantly  by  changing  intends  and  time 
gaps  between  units. 


Hasty  TDIS  Analysis.  Equipped  with  MPG  and  a movement  rate  table  (see 
Appendix  F),  leaders  can  easily  calculate  movement  times  for  their  unit.  For 
example,  the  RCO  asks  a SCO  how  fast  he  can  move  his  squadron  80  kilometers 
on  one  route  at  night.  The  SOP  calls  for  a movement  rate  of  30  kilometers  per 
hour  in  close  column.  The  SCO  refers  to  the  movement  rate  table  on  the  30 
kilometers  per  hour  line  @ 8 kilometers  and  finds  the  value  16  minutes.  He  then 
multiplies  this  by  10  (for  80  kilometers)  and  gets  160  minutes — this  is  the  TDIS. 
He  refers  to  the  MPG  table  for  close  column-no  gaps  and  finds  the  PST  of  an 
ACS  traveling  at  30  kilometers  per  hour,  (using  the  closest  value,  32  kilometers 
per  hour)  which  is  36  minutes.  He  adds  this  number  to  the  TDIS  and  arrives  at  a 
total  estimated  time  of  the  movement  of  196  minutes  or  3 hours,  16  minutes  from 
SP. 
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Hasty  March  Table.  Using  these  same  techniques,  MCOs,  S4s,  XOs,  or  S3s  can 
prepare  hasty  march  tables  for  the  movement  of  a squadron.  Figure  B-l  1 is  an 
example  of  a hasty  march  table. 


Figure  B-l  1.  Sample  hasty  march  table. 

The  MCO  finds  PSTs  for  each  troop  from  MPG,  determines  the  appropriate  time 
gap  based  on  METT-T,  then  calculates  times  in  the  same  fashion  as  for  the 
deliberate  table. 

Section  III.  Night  Road  March  Techniques 

Although  METT-T  always  determines  when  a unit  must  move,  leaders  should 
conduct  road  marches  at  night  whenever  possible.  This  reduces  the  effectiveness 
of  enemy  air  and  artillery  interdiction  while  enhancing  surprise  and  stealth. 
When  moving  to  an  assembly  area,  leaders  should  arrive  so  that  the 
reconnaissance  of  the  assembly  area  takes  place  in  daylight,  if  possible. 

Moving  at  night  does,  however,  involve  several  considerations.  First,  it  is 
difficult  to  sustain  night  movement.  Fatigue  caused  by  continuous  operations 
will  affect  drivers.  Leaders  should  emphasize  that  drivers  need  rest  prior  to  the 
march  and  should  also  consider  a rotation  of  drivers  during  the  march.  Reduced 
visibility  also  places  greater  stress  on  command  and  control,  security,  liaison, 
and  navigation.  Leaders  should  allow  for  longer  preparation  and  more  control 
measures  (traffic  control  organizations,  TCPs)  unless  METT-T  dictates  that  the 
leader  must  accept  the  risk.  Careful  placement  of  TCPs  at  critical  points  is 
essential. 
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Route  Selection.  Leaders  should  select  routes  which  hide  the  movement  of 
troops  from  the  enemy’s  view  by  trees,  hills,  ridges,  or  whatever  terrain  features 
exist  to  mask  movement.  Planners  must  keep  in  mind  that  dust  can  be  seen  at 
night  through  some  night-vision  equipment.  Therefore,  the  considerations  for 
moving  on  improved  or  hard-surfaced  roads  apply  equally  in  the  night  as  in  the 
day.  Planners  should  also  consider  routes  which  are  easily  navigable  for 
movement  at  night. 

Staging.  Leaders  should  allow  for  time  to  properly  stage  march  units  in  the 
assembly  area  prior  to  movement.  Leaders  should  put  vehicles  in  the  proper 
march  order  before  beginning  movement.  One  technique  is  for  a dismounted 
soldier  from  the  trail  vehicle  to  walk  down  the  unit  from  front  to  rear  as  it 
departs,  ensuring  each  vehicle  moves  out  and  the  crew  is  alert,  then  remounting 
his  own  vehicle. 

Order  of  March.  Leaders  should  ensure  that  the  lead  vehicle  is  equipped  with 
the  best  night-vision  device  in  the  unit.  In  some  circumstances,  leaders  might 
also  consider  separating  subunits  by  night  vision  capability  into  different  march 
units  or  serials  to  allow  the  full  speed  of  combat  vehicles  (with  better  night 
sights)  to  be  realized. 

Intervals.  Vehicles  should  not  move  to  an  interval  beyond  the  range  of  the 
weakest  night-vision  device  of  vehicles  in  the  column.  The  interval  should  be 
such  that  the  driver  can  identify  and  follow  the  vehicle  in  front  orienting  on  the 
silhouette  (thermal  or  IR),  blackout  lights,  or  luminous  tape.  In  general,  units 
having  thermal-weapon  sights  and  driver  night-vision  device  on  every  vehicle 
may  plan  movement  at  normal  march  speed  and  open  column.  Units  having 
passive  IR  devices  on  each  vehicle  should  plan  on  movement  at  25  kilometers 
per  hour  in  close  column.  Units  having  some  crews  without  night-vision  device 
should  plan  movement  at  20  kilometers  per  hour  in  on  sights  column.  Speeds  greater 
than  these  planning  factors  could  result  in  broken  intervals,  map  reading  failures, 
and  unsafe  driving.  The  SOP  should  provide  that  interval  may  shorten  more  than 
close  column  if  visibility  is  further  reduced,  as  during  a sandstorm,  snow,  or  in  a 
BUA. 


Navigation  Techniques  at  Night.  The  following  is  a list  of  navigation 
techniques  for  night  road  marches 

Z Use  gunners  to  observe  major  terrain  features  at  long-range  through 
thermal  sights. 

• Convert  map  distance  into  tenths  of  miles  which  can  be  measured  on  the 
vehicle  odometer  (500  meters  = .32  miles).  Determine  actual  distance  on 
the  odometer  between  control  measures  during  reconnaissance  and  note  on 
the  strip  map. 

Z Make  a thorough  reconnaissance  of  the  route  in  daylight. 

• Use  landmarks  that  drivers  can  identify  in  darkness. 
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Z Post  landmarks  on  strip  maps  or  military  maps  and  annotate  the  distance 
between  them  with  mileage  confirmed  by  a vehicle  odometer. 

Z Place  TCPs  at  critical  turns. 

Z Use  white  tape,  reflective  tape,  or  colored  lights  to  mark  lanes  through 
obstacles  or  around  dangerous  sections  of  road. 

Z See  section  on  signing 


• At  a fork  in  the  road  where  directions  are  not  clear,  dismount  and  confirm 
the  direction  by  matching  the  azimuth  on  the  map  with  the  azimuth  on  the 
road. 


(page  B-13). 


Individual  Actions  on  a Night  Road  March.  The  following  actions  should  be 
part  of  the  unit  SOP  for  night  road  marches: 

• Cover  headlights  to  preclude  accidental  flashing. 

• Keep  driver’ s hatches  buttoned  up  or  instrument  lights  on  low  setting  to 
conceal  instrument  lights  from  aerial  observation. 

Z During  an  unplanned  halt,  a crew  member  dismounts  and  moves  forward  to 
the  vehicle  in  front  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  halt. 

• Ground  guides  use  filtered  flashlights. 

Z Leaders  account  for  all  crew  members  and  vehicles  before  they  give  the  “I 
am  ready”  signal  to  the  march  unit  commander. 

Z Crew  members  or  passengers  in  the  turret  are  not  allowed  to  sleep  when 
the  gunner  is  engaged  in  observation  along  the  route. 

• Drivers  constantly  watch  the  vehicle  to  their  front,  remembering  there  will 
be  no  brake  light  warning.  Other  crew  members  assist  the  driver,  as 
necessary,  as  depth  perception  will  be  difficult. 


Section  IV.  Air  Movement 

Air  movement  of  the  RAS  requires  detailed  planning  involving  both  air  and 
ground  movements.  This  planning  process  provides  for  air  routes  and  corridors 
as  well  as  ground  routes  for  the  RAS  CPs,  maintenance,  and  logistical  support 
elements. 
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Air  movements  over  extended  distances  require  detailed  A2C2  planning.  The 
corps  A2C2  element  provides  the  RS3  air  with  detailed  overlays  depicting  all 
airspace  control  measures  within  the  RAS  AO.  Overlays  include  both  current  and 
future  airspace  control  measures  employed  within  the  corps  AO.  These  control 
measures  include  consolidated  corps,  division,  Air  Force,  and  adjacent  unit 
graphics.  They  protect  the  RAS  from  friendly  fires  (field  artillery,  ADA)  and 
assist  in  aircraft  avoidance.  If  the  RS3  air,  after  coordinating  with  the  RAS  LO  or 
S3,  determines  that  the  corps  "structure"  does  not  support  the  movement  of  the 
RAS  and  ACR,  he  submits  his  own  recommended  structure  to  include  graphic 
control  measures.  The  corps  G3  approves  or  amends  the  RS3  proposal  and  the 
corps  A2C2  element  ensures  the  graphics  are  added  to  all  previously  distributed 
overlays. 


Control  measures  most  frequently  employed  by  the  RAS  for  rear  area 
movements  include  low-level  transit  routes,  standard  use  Army  aircraft  flight 
route,  and  air  corridors  (see  Figure  B- 12). 


Low-level  transit  routes  are  temporary  corridors  of  defined  dimensions, 
established  at  echelons  above  corps.  They  allow  for  the  low-level  passage  of 
friendly  aircraft  through  friendly  air  defenses  and  controlled  or  restricted 
airspace. 
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Standard  use  Army  aircraft  flight  routes  are  routes  established  below  the  Theater 
level  coordinating  altitude  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  Army  aviation  assets. 
These  routes  are  approved  at  the  corps  and  division  level  and  are  typically 
employed  in  the  corps  rear  area. 

Air  corridors  serve  the  same  function  as  standard  use  Army  aircraft  flight  route 
but  are  typically  found  in  the  division  AO. 

Routes  and  corridors  are  “open”  for  specified  periods  of  time  based  on  requests 
submitted  through  the  RS3  to  the  corps  A2C2  element  or  directly  from  aircraft  to 
an  air  traffic  service  element. 

When  planning  flight  routes,  the  RS3  air  takes  into  consideration  the  capabilities 
and  limitations  of  the  RAS.  If  the  RS3  air  is  not  an  aviator,  an  LO  from  the  RAS 
should  assist  with  planning  the  routes.  Planning  considerations  include — 

Z Use  terrain  to  mask  the  movement  of  aircraft  along  the  route. 

• Avoid  overflight  of  large  BUAs,  bodies  of  water,  and  heavy  vegetation. 

Z Avoid  high  concentrations  of  friendly  ADA  and  field  artillery  positions. 

• Plan  routes  along  terrain  allowing  easy  access  to  downed  airframes  and 
which  is  suitable  for  logistical  resupply  from  ground  elements. 

Z Use  easily  indentifiable  terrain  features  for  air  control  points  and 
communications  checkpoints  for  both  day  and  night  movement. 

• Use  preestablished  control  measures  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 


Timely  movement  and  emplacement  of  aviation  logistical  and  maintenance 
support  elements  is  critical  to  the  air  movement  plan.  Planners  should  allow  for 
the  emplacing  of  FARPs  at  the  destination  prior  to  any  movement  along  the 
route.  This  ensures  the  RAS  aircraft  will  maintain  the  highest  level  of  readiness 
upon  completion  of  the  movement.  For  air  movements  over  200  kilometers  or  2 
hours  flight  time,  planners  should  provide  a FARP  along  the  route  in  addition  to 
the  FARP  at  the  destination.  During  a regimental  move,  therefore,  the  MCO 
should  plan  on  moving  FARP  assets,  augmented  with  quartering  parties,  security 
forces,  and  a limited  aviation  maintenance  element  forward  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  order  of  march. 


The  AVUM  troop  should  also  be  one  of  the  first  elements  in  the  march  order. 
This  allows  for  maintenance  operations  to  begin  as  soon  as  aircraft  arrive  at  the 
new  assembly  area.  Some  AVUM  assets  will  remain  in  the  old  assembly  area 
with  the  trail  party  and  will  not  leave  until  all  aircraft  have  departed.  These 
maintenance  elements  provide  last  minute,  unscheduled  maintenance. 
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The  RAS  normally  uses  a combination  of  air  and  ground  assets  when  moving  to 
a new  assembly  area.  The  attack  helicopter  troop  initially  assists  the  movement 
by  establishing  FARPs  when  necessary,  and  inserting  troop  quartering  parties  to 
secure  assembly  areas.  The  attack  helicopter  troop  also  may  assist  the  movement 
of  the  air  cavalry  and  attack  troops  by  moving  their  men  and  equipment,  when 
required,  to  the  new  assembly  area.  ACTS  normally  conduct  route 
reconnaissance  and  area  reconnaissance  of  proposed  FARP  locations  and 
assembly  areas.  HHT  and  AVUM  contain  the  vast  majority  of  the  ground 
vehicles  in  the  squadron  but  may  still  require  assistance  from  the  attack 
helicopter  troop  in  transporting  all  assigned  personnel. 

The  RAS  TOC  and  the  corps  air  traffic  service  monitor  flight  movement  along 
the  route.  The  air  traffic  service  monitors  all  aircraft  in  the  corps  “structure”  and 
provides  intelligence  updates. 

Initially,  the  RS3  air  coordinates  with  the  corps  G3  A2C2  element  to  open  routes 
and  corridors  for  designated  periods  of  time.  ACTs  usually  deploy  and  move  as  a 
troop  with  15  to  30  minute  time  gaps  between  troops.  Once  the  routes  are  open, 
the  ACTs  begin  their  movement  under  radio-listening  silence  and  monitor  the  air 
traffic  service  net  as  well  as  the  appropriate  command  net.  The  air  traffic  service 
requires,  however,  one  aircraft  per  troop  to  make  position  reports.  If  prior 
coordination  for  use  of  an  existing  route  is  not  possible,  the  flight  leader  may 
contact  the  air  traffic  service  and  coordinate  for  passage. 

While  in  an  air  corridor,  aircraft  maintain  a speed  of  approximately  60  knots  (2 
kilometers  per  minute).  In  a standard  use  Army  aircraft  flight  route,  aircraft 
maintain  a speed  of  approximately  90  knots  (3  kilometers  per  minute). 
Environmental  restrictions  (fog,  rain,  or  snow)  and  hazards  to  flight  will  slow  the 
rate  of  movement  and  may  cause  delays  en  route.  Pilots  wear  night-vision 
goggles  during  all  night  movements.  Assault  helicopters  conducting  sling  load 
operations  fly  slower  than  most  aircraft. 

ACR  planners  should  provide  for  routes  or  corridors  for  air  movement  to  be 
adjacent  or  close  to  ground  routes  when  possible.  This  eases  the  logistics 
(recovery  and  resupply)  and  communications  requirements  for  both  ground  and 
air  elements  of  the  RAS.  The  movement  plan  of  the  RAS  should  provide  for  the 
security,  resupply,  maintenance,  and  recovery  of  aircrews  and  airframes  which 
are  forced  to  land  prior  to  reaching  the  proposed  assembly  area 

See  FM  100-103  for  more  information  concerning  A2C2. 


Section  V.  Lessons  Learned 

HISTORICAL 

Night  Road  March.  "CCR  had  just  turned  in  on  Christmas  eve,  when  it  received 
orders  for  a 27-mile  night  road  march  from  Bigonville  around  to  Neufchateau 
highway  leading  to  Bastogne.  Attended  by  appropriate  griping,  the  column 
crossed  the  IP  an  hour  after  midnight  under  radio-listening  silence,  with  the 
reconnaissance  platoon  jeeps  and  light  tanks  of  the  37th  Tk  battalion  leading  as 
the  point. 
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The  Christmas  Eve  night  was  clear  and  cold,  lit  by  a nearly  full  moon,  while  the 
flares  and  explosions  illuminated  the  northern  horizon  at  Bastogne.  As  the 
column  twisted  through  the  dark  forest  areas,  bleary-eyed  drivers  tried  to  focus 
on  the  cat-eye  blackout  markers  of  the  vehicle  ahead  . . .There  were  some  400 
vehicles  in  the  column  that  stretched  over  16  miles  of  road  space.  Standing 
operating  procedures  called  for  an  8-mph  rate-of-march  at  a 50-yard  closedfsic] 
interval  at  night . . .with  a 1 minute  interval  between  company  march  units  and  5 
minutes  between  battalion  march  groups  (serials),  giving  a time  length  of  about  2 
hours.  Thus,  the  vanguard  of  the  column  had  already  pulled  into  its  assembly 
area  south  of  Vaux  while  the  rest  of  the  column  was  still  closing  on  the  release 
point  at  Molinfaing.'T 

Traffic  Control.  “The  speed  with  which  a panzer  division  could  move, 
especially  in  Russia,  depended  directly  upon  the  effectiveness  of  its  traffic 
control  elements. 

To  supplement  the  activities  of  the  organic  traffic  control  elements  during  World 
War  II,  the  German  troops  themselves  had  to  enforce  strict  march  discipline. 
March  units  in  combat  had  to  post  their  own  guides  at  highway  intersections  and 
road  forks  until  the  tail  of  the  column  had  passed,  whereupon  they  were 
responsible  for  erecting  signs  and  markers  for  march  elements  which  had  fallen 
behind.  Effective  road  marking  became  increasingly  important  during  the  course 
of  operations  since  it  often  minimized  the  need  of  keeping  guides  on  duty  for 
extended  periods.  This  supplementary  traffic  control  personnel  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  regular  MP  traffic  details. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  march  most  of  the  MP  personnel  were  assigned  as  far 
forward  as  possible  and  integrated  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  two  combat 
commands.  Frequently  MP  elements  were  placed  still  farther  to  the  front  of  the 
column  with  the  advance  detachments  or,  sometimes,  even  with  the  combat 
patrols.  In  this  manner  the  traffic  control  elements,  which  often  operated  in 
conjunction  with  road  maintenance  details,  were  in  position  when  the  advance 
guard  reserve  moved  out.  Therefore,  by  the  time  the  mass  of  the  column 
approached,  MPs  were  able  to  direct  traffic  at  key  intersections,  greatly 
facilitating  movement  and  averting  delays.  The  posts  established  at  specific 
intervals  were  not  only  charged  with  traffic  control  functions,  but  were  also 
responsible  for  road  maintenance  and  vehicle  recovery.  Radio  was  the  preferred 
means  of  communication  between  the  various  traffic  posts  because  it  was 
dependable  and  substantially  reduced  the  wire  load.  In  the  event  of  contact  with 
the  enemy,  the  troop  commander  could  divert  specific  units  more  rapidly  by 
radio,  which  provided  instantaneous  two-way  communication. 

In  winter  medical  personnel  were  sometimes  attached  to  the  traffic  control  posts 
to  establish  and  maintain  heated  shelters  which  temporarily  housed  the  wounded 
awaiting  evacuation  to  the  rear.  "2 

“And  in  the  midst  of  this  dust  and  heat  and  confusion,  ‘A’  Squadron  worked  with 
frantic  urgency  to  keep  the  traffic  moving  and  to  see  that  the  right  vehicles  go  to 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Enormous  matadors  plunged  into  the  ditches  and 
scammels  had  to  be  worked  back  to  them  on  the  over-crowded  and  narrow  roads. 
Units  started  to  move  without  authority  and  blocked  off  other  traffic  vital  to  the 
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operation.  They  had  to  be  side-tracked  sometimes  for  days,  against  the  vehement 
protests  of  senior  officers.  German  artillery  slashed  at  these  arteries,  trying  to  cut 
them  and  stop  the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  front.  They  never  succeeded.  The 
squealing  wireless  sets  kept  each  troop  informed  when  a jam  developed;  the 
quick  Dingo  arrived  to  untangle  it,  and  the  traffic  flowed  steadily  forward, 
thousands  of  vehicles  a day  on  tracks  that  would  not  normally  have  taken  a 
hundred.  "3 


Traffic  Control  at  Crossing  Sites.  “German  experience  showed  that  centralized 
traffic  control  assumes  particular  importance  during  river  crossings  involving 
armored  forces.  In  planning  for  such  operations,  the  following  points  deserve 
special  attention: 

1.  The  steady  flow  of  traffic  must  not  be  interrupted  by  traffic  jams  of  any  sort. 
Traffic  congestion,  especially  at  the  crossing  sites,  is  an  easy  and  a remunerative 
target  for  enemy  aircraft  and  artillery,  and  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

2.  Messenger  vehicles  must  be  able  to  move  freely  in  both  directions  at  all  times. 

3.  It  should  always  be  possible  to  evacuate  casualties,  if  necessary  even  against 
crossing  traffic. "4 


March  Discipline.  “However  well  planned  and  efficiently  enforced,  traffic 
control  methods  may  fail  when  march  discipline  is  lacking.  . ."5 

Road  Maintenance.  “Unless  special  engineer  forces  improve  roads  and  bridges 
before  armored  divisions  are  moved,  the  operation  will  bog  down  altogether  or, 
at  best,  loss  of  time  and  material  will  be  considerable.  . .There  was  always  the 
danger  that  roads  and  airfields  might  be  mined  by  partisan  bands  or  demolition 
squads  since  the  Russians  were  known  to  be  past  masters  in  the  art  of  mine 
laying.  Engineer  units  frequently  had  to  be  employed  to  clear  certain 
indispensable  roads  ahead  of  the  marching  columns.  Whenever  this  was 
neglected,  burned-out  tanks  and  trucks  soon  created  traffic  obstructions  and 
bottlenecks.  "6 


Movement  Planning.  “While  a division  was  on  the  move,  it  was  not  always 
possible  to  prepare  and  distribute  appropriate  strip  maps  simultaneously  with  the 
march  orders.  Frequently  there  was  just  enough  time  to  make  hasty  notations 
upon  the  maps  issued  to  the  march  unit  commanders  and  MP  post  personnel. 
Time  limitations  were  often  such  that  all  operations  connected  with  the 
movement  were  executed  according  to  specific  verbal  orders. "7 


“Sometimes  subordinates  failed  the  master  and  added  additional  complications  to 
the  situation;  sometimes  unusually  violent  weather  or  the  spate  of  a river 
interrupted  the  ruthless  unfolding  of  the  plan;  but  almost  invaluably  every 
possibility  had  been  foreseen  and  allowed  for  in  the  Emperor’s  all-embracing 
mind.  He  remained  perfectly  content  to  continue  marking  up  his  campaign 
maps  with  the  aid  of  his  dividers,  preset  to  show  a daily  distance  of  20 
kilometers  . . ."8 
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Route  Reconnaissance.  “Meanwhile,  March  Serial  B,  consisting  of  tanks,  had 
reached  Moshny.  It  reported  that  the  bridge  due  east  of  the  town  had  been 

destroyed  and  that,  because  of  the  steep  embankment,  the  heavy  vehicles  were 
unable  to  cross  the  stream.  The  use  of  a ford  was  also  precluded  because  heavy 
thunder  showers  had  softened  the  approach  roads,  making  them  impassable.  The 
remaining  march  serials — not  including  the  trains — had  meanwhile  executed 
their  respective  movements  according  to  the  previously  established  march 
schedule.  Thus,  they  were  strung  out  along  the  Boguslav-Moshny  road  and 
offered  an  inviting  target  to  enemy  aircraft.  Had  advance  route  reconnaissance 
been  properly  conducted,  considerable  confusion  and  time-consuming  rerouting 
of  the  division  could  have  been  avoided,  to  say  nothing  of  the  manpower  and 
equipment  that  could  have  been  saved. "9 

Route  Selection.  “Hours,  even  days,  could  be  saved  or  gained  by  a careful 
selection  of  the  best  routes  to  the  chosen  objective  . . . For  the  real  secret  of  his 
rapid  concentration  and  unanticipated  blitzkreig  blows  lay  far  more  in  the 
selection  of  the  shortest  and  most  practical  routes  to  preselected  points  than  in 
inspiring  his  men  to  continue  their  superhuman  efforts.  This  type  of  true 
economy  of  effort  eased  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  troops,  reducing  the  wastage 
occasioned  by  sickness  and  desertion,  and  ideally  left  a margin  of  time  each  day 
for  dealing  with  any  unforeseen  incidents  or  implementing  any  change  of 
plan."  10 

TDIS  Analysis.  “This  insistence  on  rapid  movement  as  a basic  principle  of  war 
highlights  another  of  Napoleon’s  master  concepts — the  vital  significance  of  time 
and  its  accurate  calculation  in  relation  to  space.  'The  loss  of  time  is  irreparable  in 
war,’  he  once  asserted.  Considerations  of  time  and  distance  were  the  basic 
calculations  underlying  all  his  great  strategic  moves:  ‘Strategy  is  the  art  of 
making  use  of  time  and  space.  I am  less  chary  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former; 
space  we.  can  recover,  time  never;'  ‘I  may  lose  a battle,  but  I shall  never  lose  a 
minute;'  ‘Time  is  the  great  element  between  weight  and  force.’  "11 

MCO.  "The  innermost  nerve  center  of  ‘the  sanctuary  of  genius’  was  formed  by 
the  personnel  of  the  Emperor’s  Topographical  Office.  This  department  was 
preeminently  the  realm  of  Bacler  d’ Albe,  who  served  Napoleon  with  hardly  a 
break  from  17%  to  1813,  ‘a  little  dark  man,  handsome,  pleasant,  well-educated, 
talented  and  a good  draughtsman.'  He  was  probably  the  most  indispensable  of  all 
Napoleon’s  aides.  He  was  responsible  for  performing  all  the  staff  duties 
connected  with  Napoleon’s  planning  sessions.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
amending  maps  and  the  maintenance  of  a large  daily  situation  chart,  on  which 
every  formation  was  marked  by  pins  of  different  colors.  This  order  of  battle  was 
always  placed  on  a large  table  in  the  center  of  Napoleon’s  office,  and  Bacler 
d’Albe  was  charged  with  ensuring  that  everything  needful  was  ready  at  hand  the 
dispatch  boxes,  the  field  desk,  the  pair  of  compasses  preset  to  prick  an  average 
day’s  marching  distance,  and  the  indispensable  field  library  of  carnets 
(Napoleon’s  notebooks  which  contained  details  of  every  French  unit  and  enemy 
formation)  and  other  works  of  reference  . . .Together  they  would  crawl  over  the 
surface  of  the  map,  pressing  in  more  pins,  and  cursing  or  grunting  when  their 
heads  or  hindquarters  came  into  collision.  Bacler  would  also  be  entrusted  with 
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important  calculations  of  time  and  distance.  He  led  a dog’s  life;  the  Emperor’s 
first  and  last  command  on  every  day  spent  on  campaign  was  invariably  ‘send  for 
d'Albe.'"12 

Vignette  #1  2d  Armored  Division  during  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  "[0]n  that 
morning  of  Dec.  21  I was  summoned  to  Simpson’s  HQs  at  Maastricht.  I figured  I 
knew  what  the  summons  meant:  we  were  to  pull  out  of  our  positions  in  Germany 
and  plunge  into  the  Ardennes  battle.  When  I reached  Maastricht,  I discovered 
that  Simpson  was  attending  a highly  important  war  council  some  miles  away, 
and  that  he  left  instructions  for  me  to  await  his  return,  that  made  me  doubly  sure. 

I promptly  got  my  HQs  on  the  telephone  and,  in  a guarded  conversation,  advised 
staff  officers  to  make  preparation  for  movement . . . 

We  were  to  proceed  seventy  miles  over  narrow,  icy  highways  to  an  assembly 
area  in  the  bend  of  the  Meuse  River  near  the  town  of  Havelange,  Belgium,  and 
we  must  roll  before  midnight.  . . 

The  movement  of  an  oversize  armored  division  in  a congested  combat  area  is 
invariably  one  hell  of  a traffic  problem.  It  was  no  simple  job  for  the  First  Army 
to  select  routes  directly  across  its  battle  front  and  lines  of  communication. ..On  a 
single  road  with  vehicles  separated  by  at  least  the  regulation  50  yards  we  made  a 
column  more  than  100  miles  long.  . . 

Second  Armored’s  combat  units  were  to  be  divided  and  to  travel  by  two  separate 
routes.  There  was  no  time  for  the  formality  of  written  orders;  we  must  be  on  our 
way.  Hurriedly  we  marked  the  routes  on  30  maps,  and  at  10:30  the  light  vehicles 
of  the  recon  battalion  moved  out.  They  were  to  lead  the  way  on  both  marches.  To 
minimize  mistakes  in  direction  and  to  prevent  wrong  turnings,  I ordered  these 
advance  units  to  drop  off  a soldier  at  every  crossroad  This  provided  a living  set 
of  markers  all  the  way  to  Havelange  . . . 

The  main  columns  began  to  move  at  11:30.  All  military  identifications  on 
vehicles  had  been  obliterated  in  the  interest  of  secrecy.  The  night  was  pitch 
black.  The  roads  were  slippery  with  sleet  and  ice  and  clogged  with  traffic.  There 
was  an  unremitting  drizzle.  The  convoys  traveled  under  complete  blackout 
restrictions  over  roads  they  had  never  even  seen.  . . 

Meanwhile,  Second  Armored’s  supply  trains  were  moving  down  the  west  side  of 
the  Meuse,  assigned  to  load  up  new  supplies  of  gasoline  and  meet  up  with  the 
combat  units  at  Huy.  This  way  we  were  able  to  refuel  our  armor  as  soon  as  it 
arrived  in  the  new  area  . . . 

By  noon  the  major  combat  elements  were  there  and-at  the  price  of  60,000 
gallons  of  fuel  our  armor  were  ready  for  battle.”  13 

“The  move  would  be  conducted  under  black  out  conditions  and  with 
radio-listening  silence,  which  would  be  lifted  on  order  of  the  division 
commander  or  on  enemy  contact.  The  rate  of  march  at  night  was  to  be  6 miles 
per  hour,  with  sight  distance  between  the  vehicles.  During  the  day,  they  travelled 
at  12  miles  per  hour  and  the  interval  increased  to  seventy-five  yards  between 
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vehicles.  The  route  was  to  be  posted  by  road  guides  from  the  MP  platoon  of 
division  HQ  and  by  the  82d  Recon  Bn,  which  were  to  drop  off  sentries  at  every 
cross  roads... 


Three  hours  after  the  order  to  move,  leading  elements  were  on  the  road;  and  after 
a 24  hour  blackout  march  of  100  miles,  they  began  arriving  near  Huy, 
Belgium.”  14 


Continual  Patrolling  of  the  Route.  “No  mission  should  be  considered  routine. 
This  lesson  was  illustrated  by  a platoon  of  Troop  K,  1 1th  ACR,  in  May  1967. 
While  conducting  a route  security  mission  the  Viet  Cong  unleashed  a 
well-planned  ambush.  The  platoon  paid  a heavy  price:  seven  ACAVs  had  each 
been  hit  10  times  by  antitank  weapons  and  the  lone  tank  had  14  hits.  Of 
fourty-four  men  in  the  convoy,  nearly  half  were  killed  and  the  remainder 
wounded.  Investigation  revealed  that  the  road  had  been  cleared  that  morning  by  a 
responsible  unit,  but  the  fact  that  the  ambush  was  set  up  later  proved  it  was 
dangerous  to  assume  that  one  pass  along  a road  cleared  it  of  enemy  forces.”  15 


React  to  Air  Attack.  "On  July  2,  the  Panzer  Lehr  Division  was  pulled  out  of  the 
line  around  Tilly  to  move  south  to  face  the  pressuring  American  forces. 


At  this  point  the  division  had  remaining  only  about  60  serviceable  tanks, 
eight-four  had  been  destroyed  or  so  badly  mauled  that  it  would  take  time  to  put 
them  back  in  service.  The  division  moved  out  in  columns  during  the  night  of  July 
3 . . . 

Next  morning,  however,  the  division  commander  issued  an  order  that  the 
movement  would  continue.  No  damaged  vehicles  were  to  be  taken  in  tow  as  this 
would  slow  down  the  advance.  In  the  event  of  an  air  attack  every  available 
weapon  was  to  be  used;  even  tank  guns. 


The  tank  crews  were  half  asleep  from  exhaustion  when  they  were  jolted  into 
action  by  the  sound  of  their  own  guns.  Quickly  splitting  up,  the  column  moved 
on  both  sides  of  the  road  in  order  not  to  present  too  compact  a target  from  the  air 
as  the  rockets  hissed  down.  With  hatches  closed  and  machine  guns  trained 
upwards,  the  first  bursts  were  loosed  off  at  the  aircraft  overhead.  Cannon  shells 
and  rockets  ripped  into  the  road  and  all  around  but  miraculously  only  one  tank 
was  hit,  sustaining  a hole  in  its  gun  barrel,  which  did  not  prevent  it  front 
continuing."  16 


Movement  in  Rear  Area  Subject  to  High  Threat  Level.  “During  our 
retirements  in  the  east  (withdrawal  in  Russia)  we  were  frequently  harassed  by 
guerrillas.  But  very  fortunately  the  Red  Air  Force  lacked  the  flexibility,  and  the 
high  quality  ground  organization,  required  to  bring  new  airfields  and  landing 
grounds  into  rapid  operation.  Thus  we  frequently  ‘got  away’  with  tightly  packed 
convoys,  traveling  bumper  to  bumper,  and  presenting  superb  targets  from  the 
air.  "17 
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Traffic  Control  Organization.  “During  World  War  II,  the  German  Army  found 
a way  to  add  increased  flexibility  to  division  traffic  control.  German 
commanders  appointed  an  individual  to  act  as  a Traffic  Regulation  and  Control 
Officer  (TRACO)  (not  a US  term). 

The  TRACO  was  briefed  as  to  the  commander’s  intent  and  overall  tactical  plan 
and  then  given  full  authority  to  handle  traffic  control  as  he  saw  fit.  He  was  able 
to  quickly  adjust  SOPs  and  operations  orders  to  rapidly  changing  situations.  In 
addition  to  the  MP  type  elements  allocated  to  Battlefield  Circulation  Control 
(BCC),  the  TRACO  needed  signal  assets,  interpreted,  and  often,  engineers  and 
additional  augmentation  by  personnel  from  the  German  equivalent  of  our 
DISCOM.  Situations  in  which  TRACO  would  be  appointed  were  those  in  which 
traffic  control  was  vital  to  the  success  of  the  operation  (i.e.  rives  crossings, 
rearward  passage  of  lines,  and  major  lateral  movement).  The  TRACO  was 
selected  for  technical  movement  control  knowledge  and  tactical  competence. 
(The  Bundeswehr  continues  to  use  TRACO  today.  He  is  normally  appointed 
from  the  division's  operations  staff.) 

Today  to  assist  in  control  of  their  units  and  vehicles,  the  Soviets  have  a special 
traffic  control  company  in  each  division  . . . Before  a march  they  are  positioned 
along  the  march  routes  at  critical  points  such  as  turns,  intersections,  choke  points, 
and  control  points  to  direct  column  movements.  Use  of  these  traffic  regulators 
permits  less  reliance  on  radio  communications.  . . 

There  is  a requirement  for  a unit  movement  czar  within  US  divisions  [and  ACR] 
and  corps  . . . Current  responsibility  for  movement  is  diffused  between  the 
operators  and  logisticians."  18 
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The  intent  of  this  appendix  is  to  provide  an  outline  as  an  aid  for  developing  a 
squadron  tactical  SOP. 

I.  GENERAL 

A.  Purpose:  This  tactical  SOP  prescribes  standard  procedures  for  use  during  all 
combat  situations  and  provides  a comprehensive  reference  for  conducting 
operations  in  a field  environment. 

B.  Conformity:  All  assigned,  attached  and  OPCON  personnel  will  read  and 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  tactical  SOP. 

II.  COMMAND  and  CONTROL 

A.  Command. 

1.  Organization. 

a.  Succession  of  command 

b.  Cues  for  assuming  command. 

c.  Operation  of  the  CP. 

(1)  Shifts. 

(2)  Displacement/set-up/tear-down. 

2.  Troop-leading  procedures. 

a.  Estimate  input  (checklist). 

b.  Precombat  inspection  (checklist). 

c.  Backbriefs. 

d.  Rehearsals. 

e.  Combat  orders. 

(1)  Formats. 

(2)  Preparation. 

(3)  Reproduction. 

(4)  Dissemination. 

3.  Coordination  with  adjacent  units  (checklist). 

4.  Liaison  with  main  body  elements  (checklist). 


Appendix  C 

STANDING 

OPERATING 

PROCEDURES 
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B.  Control. 

1.  Combat  graphics  and  symbols. 

2.  Control  measures  designation  (numbering  system). 

3.  TIRS. 

4.  Operational  terms. 

5.  Vehicle  identification  marking  system. 

6.  Unit  recognition  signals. 

7.  Communication. 

a.  Net  diagrams. 

b.  Fixed  call  signs. 

c.  Brevity  codes/cue  words. 

d.  Antijamming  actions. 

e.  Alternate  means. 

8.  Reports. 

a.  Battle. 

b.  Intelligence. 

c.  Logistical. 

III.  MANEUVER 

A.  REDCON. 

B.  Quartering  party. 

C.  Road  marches. 

D.  Assembly  areas. 

E.  Squadron  organization  for  combat. 

F.  Formations. 

G.  Battle  plays. 

1.  Actions  on  contact. 

2.  Fix  and  bypass. 

3.  Close  assault. 

4.  In-stride  breach. 

5.  Bridges/defile. 

6.  Formation  changes. 

7.  Passage  of  lines. 

8.  Hasty  defense. 

9.  Consolidate  on  the  objective. 

10.  Ambush. 

11. Other  plays. 
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H.  Reconnaissance  operations. 

1.  Zone  reconnaissance. 

a.  Graphics. 

b.  Critical  tasks. 

2.  Area  reconnaissance. 

a.  Graphics. 

b.  Critical  tasks. 

3.  Route  reconnaissance, 
a Graphics. 

b.  Critical  tasks. 

I.  security  operations. 

1 . Cover. 

a.  Graphics. 

b.  Critical  tasks. 

2.  Guard. 

a Graphics. 

b.  Critical  tasks. 

3.  Screen. 

a Graphics, 
b.  Critical  tasks. 

J.  Offensive  operations. 

1 . Movement  to  contact. 

2.  Hasty  attack. 

3.  Offensive  graphics. 

K.  Defensive  operations  (defensive  graphics). 

L.  Limited  visibility  operations  (checklist). 

M.  Break  in  action  (checklist). 

1.  Redistribution  of  ammunition,  personnel,  and  equipment. 

2.  Evacuation  of  casualties  and  EPWs. 

3.  Redistribution  of  ammunition  under  fire. 
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N.  Relief  in  place. 

1.  Relief  in  place  graphics. 

2.  Critical  tasks. 

O.  Air-ground  team. 

1.  Command  relationship. 

2.  Formations/techniques  of  movement. 

P.  Aviation. 

1.  CAS  coordination  (checklist). 

2.  JAAT  operations  (checklist). 

IV.  MOBILITY,  COUNTERMOBILITY,  AND  SURVIVABILITY 

A.  Mobility. 

1.  Standard  tasks. 

2.  Standard  priorities. 

B.  Countermobility. 

1.  Standard  tasks. 

2.  Standard  priorities. 

3.  Engineer  target  turnover  (checklist). 

C.  Survivability. 

1.  Standard  tasks. 

2.  Standard  priorities. 

3.  Fighting  position  construction. 

D.  NBC  defense. 

1.  NBC  team  organization  and  equipment. 

2.  Unit  NBC  equipment. 

3.  Defense  against  nuclear  attack. 

4.  Defense  against  chemical/biological  attack. 

5.  Decontamination. 

6.  NBC  reconnaissance. 
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V.  FIRE  SUPPORT 

A.  FS  request  sequence. 

B.  FS  planning  and  execution  matrix  format. 

C.  Graphics. 

VI.  AIR  DEFENSE 

A.  Air  defense  warning  and  cue  words. 

B.  Weapons  control  status  and  cue  words. 

VII.  INTELLIGENCE/ELECTRONIC  WARFARE 

A.  Intelligence. 

1.  Standard  tasks. 

2.  Standard  priorities. 

B.  EW. 

1.  Standard  task. 

2.  Standard  priorities. 

3.  Countermeasures. 

VIII.  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT 

A.  Resupply  procedures. 

1.  LOGPAC  procedures. 

2.  Battle  loss  actions. 

B.  Medical  support. 

1.  Handling  and  treatment  of  casualties. 

2.  Field  sanitation. 

C.  Maintenance  support. 

1.  Battle  damage  assessment  and  repair. 

2.  Exchange  criteria. 

3.  Cannibalization  criteria. 

4.  Destruction  criteria, 

5.  Maintenance  repair  time  guidelines. 
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D.  Personnel. 

1.  Replacements. 

2.  Accountability. 

3.  Personnel  actions. 


E.  Trains  operations. 

1.  Field  trains. 

a.  Layout. 

b.  Operations. 

c.  Displacement/set-up/tear-down. 

2.  Combat  trains. 

a.  Layout. 

b.  Operations. 

c.  Displacement/set-up/tear-down. 

IX.  SAFETY 
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Appendix  D 

FRATRICIDE 

PREVENTION 


The  problem  of  fratricide  is  as  old  as  warfare  itself.  It  is  a complex  problem 
which  defies  simple  solutions.  Fratricide  is  defined  as  “the  employment  of 
friendly  weapons,  with  the  intent  to  kill  the  enemy  or  destroy  his  equipment  and 
facilities,  which  results  in  unforeseen  and  unintentional  death,  injury,  or  damage 
to  friendly,  neutral,  or  noncombatant  personnel.”  This  appendix  focuses  on 
actions  leaders  can  take  with  current  resources  to  reduce  the  risk  of  fratricide, 
and  the  actions  that  leaders  and  crews  can  take  to  stop  friendly  fire  incidents. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  modem  battlefield  is  more  lethal  than  any  in  history.  The  pace  of  operations 
is  rapid,  and  the  nonlinear  nature  of  the  battlefield  creates  command  and  control 
challenges  for  all  unit  leaders. 

Our  ability  to  acquire  targets  using  thermal  imagery  exceeds  our  ability  to 
accurately  identify  targets  as  friend  or  foe.  The  accuracy  and  lethality  of  modem 
weapons  make  it  possible  to  engage  and  destroy  targets  at  these  extended 
acquisition  ranges. 

Add  to  this  the  problem  of  battlefield  obscuration.  Rain,  dust,  fog,  smoke,  and 
snow  degrade  the  ability  to  identify  targets  by  reducing  the  intensity  and  clarity 
of  thermal  images.  The  effects  of  battlefield  obscuration  must  be  considered 
when  thermal  identification  is  relied  upon. 

On  the  battlefield,  positive  visual  identification  cannot  be  the  sole  engagement 
criteria  at  ranges  beyond  1,000  meters.  Situational  awareness  is  key  and  must  be 
maintained  throughout  an  operation. 

The  following  are  recommended  actions  to  take  at  crew  and  leader  level  in  the 
event  the  crew  are  victims  of  friendly  fires: 

• React  to  contact  until  you  recognize  friendly  fire. 

• Cease  fire. 

• Report  on  the  next  higher  unit  net — 

- That  you  are  receiving  friendly  fire. 

- The  location  and  direction  of  the  firing  vehicle. 

- Provide  a visual  recognition  signal  to  cease  fire. 

- Protect  soldiers,  request  medical  assistance  as  needed. 

- Do  not  return  fire  when  you  positively  identify  the  firing  unit  as 
friendly. 
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The  following  are  recommended  actions  to  take  at  crew  and  leader  level  when 
the  crew  are  engaging  friendly  forces: 

• Cease  fire. 

Z Report  on  next  higher  net — 

- The  engaged  friendly  force  (if  unknown,  report  number  and  type  of 
vehicles). 

- The  location. 

- The  direction  and  distance  to  victim. 

- The  type  of  fire. 

- The  target  effects. 

The  following  are  recommended  actions  to  take  at  crew  and  leader  level  in  the 
event  the  crew  observes  a friendly  fire  incident: 

• Seek  cover  and  protect  self. 

• Report  on  next  higher  net — 

- The  friendly  force  engaged. 

- The  location  of  the  incident. 

- The  direction  and  distance  to  victim/firer. 

- The  type  of  fire. 

- The  target  effects. 

Z Provide  a visual  friendly  recognition  signal. 

• Provide  assistance  (when  safe  to  do  so)  as  needed. 

Leader  actions  focus  on  identifying  and  stopping  the  friendly  fire  incident  and 
establishing  controls  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Some  recommended  actions  for 
identifying  and  stopping  friendly  fire  incidents  are — 

• Find  and  stop  firing. 

• Conduct  in-stride  risk  assessment 

• Identify  and  implement  controls  to  preclude  recurrence. 

PREVENTIVE  MEASURES 

Reduction  of  fratricide  risk  begins  with  the  planning  phase  of  an  operation  and 
continues  through  the  execution  of  the  operation.  The  following  are 
considerations  for  identifying  fratricide  risks  in  the  planning,  preparation,  and 
execution  phases  of  a given  operation: 

• Planning  phase.  A good  plan  that  is  well  understood  helps  to  minimize 
fratricide  risk.  The  following  considerations  help  indicate  the  potential  for 
fratricide  in  a given  operation: 

- The  clarity  of  the  enemy  situation. 

- The  clarity  of  the  friendly  situation. 

- The  clarity  of  the  commander’ s intent. 

- The  complexity  of  the  operation. 

- The  planning  time  available  to  all  levels. 
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• Preparation  phase.  The  following  additional  fratricide  risks  may  become 
evident  during  rehearsals: 

- Number  and  type  of  rehearsals. 

- Training  and  proficiency  levels  of  unit/individuals. 

- The  habitual  relationships  between  units  conducting  the  operation. 

- The  endurance  of  the  soldiers  conducting  the  operation. 

Z Execution  phase.  During  execution,  in-stride  risk  assessment  and  reaction 
are  necessary  to  overcome  unforeseen  fratricide  risk  situations.  The 
following  are  factors  to  consider  when  assessing  fratricide  risk: 

- Intervisibility  between  adjacent  units. 

- Amount  of  battlefield  obscuration. 

- Ability  or  inability  to  positively  identify  targets. 

- Equipment  similarities  and  dissimilarities  between  enemy  and  friendly 
vehicles. 

- Vehicle  density  on  the  battlefield. 

- The  tempo  of  the  battle. 


Graphics  are  a basic  tool  that  commanders  at  all  levels  use  to  clarify  their  intent, 
add  precision  to  their  concept,  and  communicate  their  plan  to  subordinates.  As 
such,  graphics  can  be  a very  useful  tool  in  reducing  the  risk  of  fratricide. 
Commanders  at  all  levels  must  understand  the  definitions  and  purpose  of 
operational  graphics  and  the  techniques  of  their  employment.  See  FM  100-5-1 
for  the  definitions  of  each  type  of  graphic  control  measure. 


Briefbacks  and  rehearsals  are  primary  tools  in  identifying  and  reducing  fratricide 
risk.  The  following  are  some  considerations  on  briefbacks  and  rehearsals  to  aid 
in  reducing  fratricide: 

Z Briefbacks  ensure  subordinates  understand  commander’s  intent.  They  often 
highlight  areas  of  confusion,  complexity,  or  planning  errors. 

ZThe  type  of  rehearsal  conducted  impacts  on  the  risks  identified. 

Z Rehearsals  should  extend  to  all  levels  of  command  and  involve  all  key 
players. 

Z U se  briefbacks  or  rehearsals  to  ensure  subordinates  know  where  fratricide 
risks  exist,  and  what  to  do  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  risk. 


Maintaining  situational  awareness  at  all  levels  is  key  to  fratricide  reduction. 
Units  must  develop  techniques  to  gain  and  maintain  situational  awareness  in 
SOPs.  Techniques  could  include — 

• Eavesdropping  on  next  higher  net. 

• Cross  talk  on  radio  between  units. 

• Accurate  position  reporting  and  navigation. 

• Training  and  use/exchange  of  LOS. 
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FACTORS 

LOW  (1) 

MEDIUM  (2) 

HIGH  (3) 

1.  UNDERSTAND  PLAN 
-CDR’a  Intent 

Clear 

<— -> 

Foggy 

-Complexity 

Simple 

< > 

Complex 

-Enemy  Situation 

Known 

< 

Unknown 

-Friendly  Situation 

Gear 

< — > 

Unclear 

-ROE 

Clear 

Unclear 

2.  ENVIRONMENT 

-Intervtsiblltty 

Favorable 

<————> 

Unfavorable 

-Obscuration 

Ci  ear 

< > 

Obscured 

-Battle  Tempo 

Slow 

< > 

Fast 

-Positive  Target  ID 

100% 

< > 

0% 

3.  CONTROL  MEASURES 

-CMC  Relationships 

Organic 

< > 

Jolm/Comblned 

-Audio 

Loud/Clear 

< *™> 

Jammed 

-Visual 

Well  Seen 

<~ -••> 

Obscured 

-Graphic 

Standard 

< - > 

Not  understood 

-SOPs 

Standard 

< *“> 

Not  used 

-LOs 

Proficient 

<- > 

Untrained 

-LocatiorvNavIgfllion 

Sure 

c > 

Unsure 

4.  EQUIPMENT 
(Compared  to  US) 

-Friendly 

Similar 

< > 

Olffenent 

-Enemy 

Different 

< > 

Similar 

5.  TRAINING 

-Ind  Proficiency 

MOS  Oual 

< > 

Untrained 

-Unit  Proficiency 

Trained 

Untrained 

-Rehearsal 

Multiple 

c > 

None 

-Habitual  Relationship 

Yes 

< — ' — > 

No 

-ENDURANCE 

Alert 

< > 

Fatigued 

6.  PLANNING  TIME 

(1/3 -2/J  RULE) 

-Higher  HQ 

Adequate 

< > 

Inadequate 

-Own  HQ 

Adequate 

< > 

Inadequate 

-LOWER  HQ 

Adequate 

< > 

Inadequate 

OVERALL  FRATRICIDE 

LOW 

MEDIUM 

HIQH 

Assessment 

26-46%* 

47-62%* 

63-76%* 

' Commander  may  use  numbers  as  the  situation  dictates. 
Numbers  alone  may  not  give  accurate  fratricide  risk. 

Figure  D-l.  Fratricide  risk  assessment  worksheet. 
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Risk  assessment  must  be  conducted  at  all  levels  during  the  planning,  preparation, 
and  execution  phases  of  all  operations.  Identification  of  fratricide  risk  factors  is 
conducted  at  every  level  and  the  results  clearly  communicated  up  and  down  the 
chain  of  command. 


Figure  D-l|  provides  a worksheet  for  considering  fratricide  risk  in  the  context  of 
mission  requirements.  The  worksheet  lists  26  mission-accomplishment  factors 
that  affect  the  risk  of  fratricide.  Assess  the  potential  risk  in  each  area  as  low, 
medium,  or  high,  and  assign  a point  value  to  each  (one  point  for  low  risk,  two  for 
medium  risk,  three  for  high  risk).  Add  the  point  values  for  the  overall  fratricide 
assessment  score.  Use  the  resulting  score  only  as  a guide,  however.  Your  final 
assessment  must  be  based  both  on  observable  risk  factors  like  those  on  the 
worksheet  and  on  your  “feel”  for  the  intangible  factors  affecting  the  operation. 
Note  that  descriptive  terms  are  listed  only  in  the  low-  and  high-risk  columns  of 
the  worksheet.  Your  assessment  of  each  factor  will  determine  whether  the  risk 
matches  one  of  these  extremes  or  lies  somewhere  between  them  as  a medium 
risk. 


The  following  fratricide  reduction  measures  are  provided  as  reminders  for 
prudent/appropriate  actions  to  reduce  fratricide  risk.  They  are  not  directive  in 
nature,  nor  intended  to  restrict  initiative.  Apply  the  following  measures  to 
METT-T  situations  as  appropriate 

• Identify  and  assess  potential  fratricide  risk  in  estimate  of  the  situation. 

Express  this  risk  in  the  OPORD  or  FRAGO. 

• Maintain  situational  awareness-current  intelligence;  unit  locations/ 
dispositions;  denial  areas  (minefields/FASCAM);  contaminated  areas 
(such  as  ICM  and  NBC);  situation  reports  (SITREP);  and  METT-T 

• Ensure  positive  target  identification.  Review  vehicle/weapons  ID  cards. 
Know  at  what  ranges  and  under  what  conditions  positive  ID  of  friendly 
vehicles/weapons  is  possible. 

• Establish  a command  climate  that  stresses  fratricide  prevention.  Enforce 
fratricide  prevention  measures;  use  doctrinally  sound  tactics,  techniques, 
and  procedures  to  ensure  constant  supervision  of  execution  of  orders  and 
performance  to  standards. 

• Recognize  the  signs  of  battlefield  stress.  Take  quick  effective  action  to  deal 
with  it  to  maintain  unit  cohesion. 

Z Conduct  individual  and  collective  (unit)  fratricide  awareness  training; 
target  identification/recognition  training;  fire  discipline;  and  leader 
training. 

• Develop  a simple  decisive  plan. 

Z Give  complete  and  concise  mission  orders. 

• Use  SOPs  that  are  consistent  with  doctrine  to  simplify  mission  orders. 
Periodically  review  and  change  SOPs  as  needed. 
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• Strive  for  maximum  planning  time  for  you  and  your  subordinates. 

Z Use  common  language/vocabulary  and  doctrinally  correct  standard 
terminology  and  control  measures,  such  as  FSCL,  zone  of  engagement, 
RFL,  and  others. 

• Ensure  thorough  coordination  is  performed. 

Z Plan  for  and  establish  good  communications. 

Z Plan  for  collocation  of  CP,  as  appropriate  to  the  mission  (such  as  passage 
of  lines,  and  so  forth). 

Z Establish  and  designate  LOs  as  appropriate. 

Z Make  sure  ROE  are  clear. 

Z Consider  the  effect  of  fratricide  on  key  elements  of  terrain  analysis 
(OCOKA). 

Z Conduct  rehearsals  whenever  the  situation  allows  time  to  do  so. 

• Be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Use  position  location/navigation 
(GPS)  devices;  know  your  location  and  the  locations  of  adjacent  units  (left, 
right,  leading  and  follow  on);  and  synchronize  tactical  movement. 

Z Include  fratricide  incidents  in  after-action  reviews  (AAR). 

FRATRICIDE  RISK  CONSIDERATIONS 

This  format,  which  parallels  the  five-paragraph  OPORD,  contains  key  factors 
and  considerations  in  fratricide  reduction.  This  is  not  a change  to  the  OPORD 
format;  rather,  it  should  be  used  during  OPORD  development  to  ensure 
fratricide-prevention  measures  are  included  in  the  order.  It  is  not  a strict  guide. 
The  factors  and  considerations  are  listed  where  they  would  likely  appear  in  the 
OPORD,  but  they  may  warrant  evaluation  during  preparation  of  other 
paragraphs. 


1.  Situation. 

a.  Enemy  forces. 

(1)  Are  there  similarities  between  enemy  and  friendly  equipment  and 
uniforms  that  could  lead  to  fratricide? 

(2)  What  languages  do  enemy  forces  speak?  Could  these  contribute  to 

fratricide  risk? 


(3)  What  are  the  enemy’s  deception  capabilities  and  its  past  record  of 

deception  activites? 

(4)  Do  you  know  the  locations  of  enemy  forces? 
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b.  Friendly  forces. 

(1)  Among  the  allied  forces,  are  there  differences  or  similiarities  with 
enemy  forces)  in  language,  uniform,  and  equipment  that  could 
increase  fratricide  risk  during  combined  operations? 

(2)  Could  differences  in  equipment  and  uniforms  among  US  armed 
forces  increase  fratricide  risk  during  joint  operations? 

(3)  What  differences  in  equipment  and  uniforms  can  be  stressed  to 
help  prevent  fratricide? 

(4)  What  is  the  friendly  deception  plan? 

(5)  What  are  the  locations  of  your  unit  and  adjacent  units  (left,  right, 

leading,  follow-n)? 

(6)  What  are  the  locations  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants? 

c.  Own  forces. 

(1)  What  is  the  status  of  training  activities?  What  are  the  levels  of 
individual,  crew,  and  unit  proficiency? 

(2)  Will  fatigue  be  a factor  for  friendly  forces  during  the  operation? 

Has  an  effective  sleep  plan  been  developed? 

(3)  Are  friendly  forces  acclimatized  to  the  AOs? 

(4)  What  is  the  age  (new,  old,  or  mix)  and  condition  of  equipment  in 
friendly  units?  What  is  the  status  of  new  equipment  training 
(NET)? 

(5)  What  are  the  expected  MOPP  requirements  for  the  operation? 

d.  Attachments  and  detachments. 

(1)  Do  attached  elements  know  the  above  information  regarding 
enemy  and  friendly  forces? 

(2)  Are  detached  elements  supplied  the  above  information  by  their 
gaining  units? 

e.  Weather. 

(1)  What  are  the  expected  visibility  conditions  (light  data  and 
precipitation)  for  the  operation? 

(2)  What  effect  will  heat  and  cold  have  on  soldiers,  weapons,  and 
equipment? 

f.  Terrain. 

(1)  Do  you  know  the  topography  and  vegetation  (such  as  urban, 
mountains,  hilly,  rolling,  flat,  desert,  swamp/marsh, 
prairie/steppe,  jungle,  dense  forest,  open  woods)  of  the  expected 
AO? 

(2)  Have  you  evaluated  the  terrain  using  the  factors  of  OCOKA? 
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2.  Mission.  Is  the  mission,  as  well  as  all  associated  tasks  and  purposes,  clearly 
understood? 

3.  Execution. 

a.  Task  organization. 

(1)  Has  the  unit  worked  under  this  task  organization  before? 

(2)  Are  SOPs  compatible  with  the  task  organization  (especially  with 
attached  units)? 

(3)  Are  special  markings  or  signals  (for  example,  cats’  eyes, 
chemlites,  or  panels)  needed  for  positive  identification  of 
uniforms  and  equipment? 

(4)  What  special  weapons  and/or  equipment  are  to  be  used?  Do  they 
look  or  sound  like  enemy  weapons  and/or  equipment? 

b.  Concept  of  the  operation. 

(1)  Maneuver.  Are  main  and  supporting  efforts  identified  to  ensure 
awareness  of  fratricide  risks  and  prevention? 

(2)  Fires  (direct  and  indirect). 

(a)  Are  priorities  of  fires  identified? 

(b)  Have  target  lists  been  developed? 

(c)  Has  the  fire  execution  matrix/overlay  been  developed? 

(d)  Have  locations  of  denial  areas  (minefields/FASCAM)  and 
contaminated  areas  (ICM,  NBC)  been  identified? 

(e)  Are  the  locations  of  all  supporting  fires  targets  identified  in 
the  OPORD/OPLAN  overlays? 

(f)  Are  aviation  and  CAS  targets  clearly  identified? 

(g)  Has  the  direct-fire  plan  been  developed? 

(h)  Have  FPF  been  designated? 

(i)  Have  you  identified  and  verified  sector  limits? 


(3)  Engineer  tasks. 

(a)  Are  friendly  minefields,  including  FASCAM  and  ICM 
dud-contaminated  areas,  known? 

(b)  Are  obstacles  identified,  along  with  the  approximate  time 
needed  for  reduction/breaching  of  each? 
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(4)  Tasks  to  each  subordinate  unit.  Are  friendly  forces  identified,  as 
appropriate,  for  each  Subordinate  maneuver  element? 

(5)  Tasks  to  CS/CSS  units.  Have  locations  of  friendly  forces  been 
reported  to  CS/CSS  units? 

(6)  Coordinating  instructions. 

(a)  Will  a rehearsal  be  conducted?  Is  it  necessary?  Are  direct 

and  indirect  fires  included? 

(b)  Is  a briefback  necessary? 

(c)  Are  appropriate  control  measures  clearly  explained  and 
illustrated  in  the  OPORD  and  overlays?  Have  they  been 
disseminated  to  everyone  who  has  a need  to  know?  What  is 
the  plan  for  using  these  control  measures  to  synchronize  the 
battle  and  prevent  fratricide? 

(d)  Have  target/vehicle  identification  drills  been  practiced? 

(e)  Do  subordinate  units  know  the  immediate  action,  drill,  or 

signal  for  “cease  fire"  or  “I  am  friendly”  if  they  come  under 
unknown  or  friendly  fire?  Is  there  a backup  action? 

(f)  Is  guidance  in  handling  dud  munitions  (such  as  ICMs  and 

CBUs)  included? 


4.  Service  Support. 

a.  Are  trains  locations  and  identification  markings  known  by  everyone? 

b.  Do  medical  and  maintenance  personnel  know  the  routes  between  train 

restrictive  fire  line  units? 


5.  Command  and  Signal. 

a.  Command. 

(1)  What  is  the  location  of  the  commander  and  key  staff? 

(2)  What  is  the  chain  of  command? 

b.  Signal. 

(1)  Do  instructions  include  signals  for  special  and  emergency  events? 

(2)  Do  instructions  include  how  to  identify  friendly  forces  to  aircraft? 

(3)  Do  instructions  include  backup  code  words  and  visual  signals  for 
all  special  and  emergency  events? 

(4)  Are  SOIs  distributed  to  all  units  with  a need  to  know  (such  as 
higher,  lower,  adjacent,  leading,  follow-on). 
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The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  describe  the  use  and  to  show  the  formats  and 
examples  of  reports  used  in  an  ACR.  The  guidelines  below,  used  with  the 
formats  presented,  will  establish  a standard  report  system  throughout  the  ACR. 

Reports  must  be  short  and  concise.  They  should  convey  as  much  data  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  to  counter  the  EW  threat.  Only  minimal  time  should  be  needed 
to  transmit  the  data. 

Reports  must  be  capable  of  being  sent  either  by  voice  FM  or  by  hand,  as  the 
ACR  and  its  squadrons  may  not  have  mobile  subscriber  equipment  or  other  area 
communications  system  support. 

The  following  assumptions  apply  when  reports  are  used: 

Z All  elements  on  a net  are  “eavesdropping”  therefore,  stations  do  not 
transmit  the  same  information  more  than  once. 

• Time,  if  omitted,  means  now. 

Z Unit,  if  omitted,  is  the  calling  station. 

Line  numbers  are  not  announced  unless  it  is  necessary  to  delineate  one  line  from 
another  for  clarity  (for  example,  stations  send  spot  reports  without  line  numbers). 

Brevity  codes,  line  numbers,  and  encryption  are  not  necessary  if  the  unit  is  using 
a secure  net,  as  long  as  the  message  is  clear,  concise,  and  short.  A unit  may  use 
standard  terms  (such  as  tank,  M3),  as  opposed  to  codes,  under  the  following 
conditions 

• The  unit  operates  on  a secure  net. 

• The  enemy  cannot  react  to  the  information  in  time  to  affect  the  operation. 
Otherwise,  units  should  encode  all  traffic. 


The  higher  unit  begins  an  operation  with  numerical  logistical  data.  Battle  loss 
reports  update  the  original  data.  The  S4  must  ensure  that  lengthy,  repetitive 
reports  are  minimized  and  that  large  quantities  of  numerical  data  are  transmitted 
only  when  there  is  no  other  method  of  updating  original  data.  All  reports  can  be 
submitted  by  messenger.  Emergency  reports  are  submitted  as  necessary.  Reports 
should  also  function  as  requests  as  much  as  possible. 


A unit  does  not  need  to  request  Class  III  or  V items  (or  any  item)  that  will  arrive 
with  the  routine  push  package  (LOGPAC).  Units  send  a request  only  when  they 
need  something  critical  for  the  mission  that  is  not  included  in  the  push  package. 
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Reports  are  event  oriented.  There  is  no  report  schedule  by  radio.  Sending  reports 
on  a fixed  schedule  poses  an  EW  risk. 


Reports  are  color-coded  for  organization. 

• Blue  for  operational  reports. 

• Green  for  intelligence  reports. 

• Red  for  personnel  reports. 

• Yellow  for  logistical  reports. 

Z White  for  NBC  reports. 


The  following  list  summarizes  the  codes,  names,  and  uses  of  reports  in  an  ACR. 
A detailed  outline  of  each  report  follows  the  summary. 


Report  Code 

Report  Name 

BLUE  1 

SPOTREP 

BLUE  2 

SITREP 

BLUE  3 

RECONREP 

BLUE  4 

CONTACT 

GREEN  1 

INTREP 

GREEN  2 

INTSUM 

GREEN  3 

EPW-REP 

GREEN  4 

MIJI-REP 

GREEN  5 

WEATHER-REP 

RED  1 

PERS-SUM 

RED  2 

MEDEVAC 

YELLOW  1 

LOSSREP 

YELLOW  2 

LOGSUM 

YELLOW  3 

LOG  REQUEST 

WHITE  1 

NBC  1 

WHITE  2 

NBC  2 

WHITE  3 

NBC  3 

WHITE  4 

NBC  4 

WHITE  5 

NBC  5 

WHITE  6 

NBC  6 

WHITE  7 

DOSREP 

WHITE  8 

NUCWARN 

WHITE  9 

CHEMWARN 

WHITE  10 

EDM 

WHITE  11 

CDM 

Report  Use 

Spot  report 
Situation  report 
Reconnaissance  report 
Contact  report 

Intelligence  report 

Intelligence  summary 

EPW/captured  enemy  or  equipment  report 

MIJI  report 

Weather  report 

Personnel  status  summary 
Medical  evacuation  request 

Battle  loss  report 
Logistical  status  report 
Logistical  request 

NBC  observer’s  report/SHELREP 
Evaluated  data  report 
Immediate  warning  of  expected  chemical 
contamination  report 

NBC  recon,  survey,  and  monitoring  report 
Areas  of  actual  contamination  report 
Detailed  information  on  chemical  or 
biological  attack  report 
Radiological  dosage  report 
Warning  of  friendly  nuclear  strike 
Warning  of  friendly  chemical  strike 
Effective  downwind  message  report 
Chemical  downwind  message  report 
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PAGE 

REPORT 

FROM 

TO 

WHEN 

HOW 

REMARKS 

E-5 

BLUE  1 

PLT 

TRP 

Enemy 

TRP  CMD  net 

SPOTREP 

TRP 

SQDN 

activity  is 

SQDN  CMD  & 01  net 

SQDN 

ACR 

observed 

ACR  CMD  & 01  net 

E-6 

BLUE  2 

PLT 

TRP 

Requested  or 

TRP  CMD  net 

SITREP 

TRP 

SQDN 

after  contact 

SQDN  CMD  net 

SQDN 

ACR 

ACR  CMD  net 

E-8 

BLUE  3 

PLT 

TRP 

Recon  Info 

TRP  CMD  net 

RECONREP 

TRP 

SQDN 

obtained 

SQDN  01  net 

SQDN 

ACR 

ACR  01  net 

E-11 

BLUE  4 

PLT 

TRP 

On  contact 

TRP  CMD  net 

SPOTREP 

CONTACT 

TRP 

SQDN 

SQDN  CMD  net 

should 

SQDN 

ACR 

ACR  CMD  net 

follow 

E-1 2 

GREEN  1 

SQDN 

TRP 

Requested  by 

SQDN  CMD  or  01  net 

1 

INTREP 

TRP 

PLT 

unit  or  as 

TRP  CMD  net 

ACR 

SQDN 

necessary 

ACR  CMD  or  01  net 

E-1  3 

GREEN  2 

SQDN 

TRP 

Requested  by 

SQDN  CMD  or  01  net 

J INTSUM 

TRP 

PLT 

unit  or  as 

TRP  CMD  net 

SQDN 

ACR 

necessary 

ACR  CMD  or  01  net 

E-1 4 

GREEN  3 

PLT 

TRP 

When  info  is 

TRP  CMD  net 

EPW-REP 

TRP 

SQDN 

mission 

SQDN  01  net 

SQDN 

ACR 

critical 

ACR  01  net 

E-1 5 

GREEN  4 

PLT 

TRP 

ASAP,  w/in  1 

TRP  CMD  net 

MIJI-REP 

TRP 

SQDN 

hr  after  MIJI 

SQDN  01  net 

SQDN 

ACR 

ACR  01  net 

E-1 6 

GREEN  5 

ACR 

SQDN 

As  necessary 

ACR  01  net 

WEATHER- 

SQDN 

TRP 

SQDN  01  net 

REP 

TRP 

PLT 

TRP  CMD  net 

E-1 7 

RED  1 

PLT 

TRP 

Daily 

PSG  sends  /carries  to  1 SG 

PERS-SUM 

TRP 

SQDN 

1SG  sends/carries 

to  LOGPAC 

SQDN 

ACR 

ACR  A/L  net 

E-1 8 

RED  2 

PLT 

TRP 

Upon  casualty 

TRP  CMD  net 

Further 

MEDEVAC 

TRP 

SQDN 

SQDN  A/L 

r.onrd  on 

PLT  net 

E-1 9 

YELLOW  1 

PLT 

TRP 

ASAP  after 

TRP  CMD  net 

LOSS  REP 

TRP 

SQDN 

loss 

SQDN  A/L  net 

SQDN 

ACR 

ACR  A/L  net 

Figure  E-l.  Reports. 
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PAGE  REPORT 

FROM 

TO 

WHEN 

HOW 

REMARKS 

E-21 

YELLOW  2 

PLT 

TRP 

Daily 

PSG  sends/carries 

LOGSUM 

to  1SG 

TRP 

SQDN 

1SG  carries  to 

LOG P AC  or  on  A/L 

SQDN 

ACR 

SQDN  carries  to  ALC 

E-22 

YELLOW  3 

PLT 

TRP 

Upon  need 

TRP  CMD  net 

LOG  REQ 

TRP 

SQDN 

(if  mission 

SQDN  A/L  net 

SQDN 

ACR 

critical) 

ACR  A/L  net 

E-25 

WHITE  1 

PLT 

TRP 

Upon  observ- 

TRP  CMD  net 

NBC  1 

TRP 

SQDN 

ing  them  or 

SQDN  CMD  net 

SQDN 

ACR 

arty  attack 

ACR  CMD  net 

E-26 

WHITE  2 

SQDN 

TRP 

Multiple 

SQDN  01  net 

NBC  2 

TRP 

PLT 

NBC-1  reps 

TRP  CMD  net 

SQDN 

ACR 

obtained 

ACR  01  net 

E-27 

WHITE  3 

SQDN 

TRP 

Risk  of 

SQDN  01  net 

NBC  3 

TRP 

PLT 

contamination 

TRP  CMD  net 

SQDN 

ACR 

ACR  01  net 

E-28 

WHITE  4 

PLT 

TRP 

During  NBC 

TRP  CMD  net 

Updated 

NBC  4 

TRP 

SQDN 

reconnaissance 

SQDN  CMD  net 

any  time 

SQDN 

ACR 

ACR  CMD  net 

E-29 

WHITE  5 

PLT 

TRP 

Areas  of 

TRP  CMD  net 

NBC  5 

TRP 

SQDN 

contamination 

SQDN  01  net 

SQDN 

ACR 

are  plotted 

ACR  01  net 

E-30 

WHITE  6 

PLT 

TRP 

Requested 

TRP  CMD  net 

NBC  6 

TRP 

SQDN 

SQDN  01  net 

SQDN 

ACR 

ACR  01  net 

E-31 

WHITE  7 

PLT 

TRP 

Requested  or 

TRP  CMD  net 

DOSREP 

TRP 

SQDN 

approaching 

SQDN  01  net 

SQDN 

ACR 

max  dosage 

ACR  01  net 

E-32 

WHITE  8 

ACR 

SQDN 

ASAP  before 

ACR  CMD  net 

NUCWARN 

SQDN 

TRP 

known 

SQDN  CMD  net 

TRP 

PLT 

nut-strike 

TRP  CMD  net 

E-33 

WHITE  9 

ACR 

SQDN 

ASAP  before 

ACR  CMD  net 

CHEMWARN 

SQDN 

TRP 

known 

SQDN  CMD  net 

TRP 

PLT 

them-st  tike 

TRP  CMD  net 

E-34 

WHITE  10 

ACR 

SQDN 

EDM  data 

ACR  01  net 

EDM 

SQDN 

TRP 

available 

SQDN  01  net 

TRP 

PLT 

TRP  CMD  net 

E-35 

WHITE  11 

ACR 

SQDN 

CDM  data 

ACR  01  net 

CDM 

SQDN 

TRP 

available 

SQDN  01  net 

TRP 

PLT 

TRP  CMD  net 

Figure  E-l.  Reports  (continued). 
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SPOTREP  BLUE  1 

Spot  Report 


1.  Use:  To  report  observation  of  any  known  or  suspected  enemy  activity  or 
information  that  may  affect  the  operation. 

2.  Format: 


Line  A Unit  (Observer  or  source) 

Line  B What  is  observed?  (S-A-L-U-T-E) 


Size: 

Activity 

Location: 

Unit: 

Time: 

Equipment: 


number  of  personnel  or  vehicles 

what  they  are  doing 

location  of  the  enemy 

markings  that  may  indicate  a unit 

time  activity  was  observed 

type  of  equipment  the  enemy  has/is  using 


Line  C What  are/were  your  acion/recommendations? 
(continuing  mission/continuing  to  observe) 


Note.  Report  center  of  mass  for  closely  grouped  items;  otherwise  report 
multiple  grids  (from. ..to...). 


3.  Examples: 

"THIS  IS  V41 , BLUE  1,  ONE  BRDM  CONDUCTING  RECON  AT 
MS289647,  CONTINUING  TO  OBSERVE,  OVER.” 

“THIS  IS  V42,  BLUE  1,  ONE  T-80  TANK  AND  ONE  BRDM 
MOVING  WEST  ON  ROAD  AT  MS375497,  CONTINUING 
MISSION,  OVER.” 


SPOTREP 
BLUE  1 
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SITREP  BLUE  2 

Situation  Report 


Use:  To  inform  commanders  of  a unit's  status.  There  is  a short  and  long 
format.  The  short  format  is  Line  1 and  Line  2 only.  The  short  format  is  used 
when  the  situation  dictates  sending  a quick  report. 

Format: 


* Line  1 Unit  combat  status 

Line  2 Your  actions  or  level  of  readiness  (REDCON) 


SHORT  FORMAT  ENDS 


Line  3 Weapon  systems 
Line  4 Ammo 
Line  5 POL 

Line  6 Unit  center  of  mass, 

a.  Location  of  subelement 

b.  Location  of  subelement 

c.  Location  of  subelement 

d.  Location  of  subelement 

e.  Location  of  subelement 

f.  Location  of  subelement 


(Trp  A/E/1/N/S&T)  (1st  Pit) 
(Trp  B/F/K/O/Maint)  (2d  Pit) 
(Trp  C/GA/P/Med)  (3d  Pit) 
(Tank  Co/Q/Chem)  (4th  Pit) 
(HWB/R)  (Mortars) 

(Main  CP)  (TOG) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


‘For  reporting  status,  the  unit  should  use  either  the  color  status  code  or  the 
number  status  code  method  described  below. 


COLOR  STATUS  CODE  METHOD 


Ammo 

POL 

Equipment 

Personnel 

Green 

(Percent) 

90-100 

(Percent) 

90-100 

(Percent) 

90-100 

(Percent) 

90-100 

Amber 

80-89 

80-89 

80-89 

80-89 

Red 

60-79 

60-79 

60-79 

60-79 

Black 

below  60 

below  60 

below  60 

below  60 

Example  for  color  status  code  method: 

Short  format. 


"A32  THIS  IS  V41 . BLUE  2.  GREEN,  REDCON  1 , OVER.” 

Long  format. 

“A3"  THIS  IS  V41 . BLUE  2.  AMBER,  REDCON  1,  BREAK.” 
“LINE  3,  AMBER,  LINE  4,  AMBER,  LINE  5,  GREEN,  BREAK. 
"LiNE  6,  MSI 23456,  OVER.” 


SITREP 
BLUE  2 
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BLUE  2 (Continued) 

NUMBER  STATUS  CODE  METHOD 

The  total  unit  status  is  reported  as  the  lowest  level  rating  of  the  components,  for 
example,  if  ammo  and  POL  are  level  3 and  weapon  systems  is  level  4,  then  the 
total  unit  status  is  level  4. 


Level 

1 

Ammo 

100  percent 
Basic  load 

POL 

100  percent 
Full  fuel  tank 

Weapon  Systems 

100  percent 

2 

75  percent 
Basic  load 

75  percent 
3/4  fuel  tank 

75  percent 

3 

50  percent 
Basic  load 

50  percent 
1/2  fuel  tank 

60  percent 

4 

25  percent 
Basic  load 

25  percent 
1/4  fuel  tank 

50  percent 

5 

Enough  for  one 
engagement. 
Tank:  5 Sabot, 
200  MG, 

CFV:  2 TOWS 
15  25-mm 

Enough  to  wait  for 
emergency  refuel 
only; 

30  minutes  fuel 

40  percent 

6 

None 

Empty 

25  percent 

“Refers  to  operational  systems  that  have  enough  crew  members  to  fight  the 
vehicle. 

Example  for  number  status  code  method: 

Short  format. 

"A32  THIS  IS  V41 . BLUE  2.  STAT  3,  REDCON  1 , OVER.” 

Long  format. 

"A32  THIS  IS  V41  . BLUE  2.  STAT  3,  REDCON  1,  BREAK.” 
"LINE  3,  STAT  2,  LINE  4,  STAT  2,  LINE  5,  STAT  3,  BREAK.” 
“LINE  6,  MS549623,  OVER.” 

Brevity  codes,  line  numbers,  and  encryption  are  not  necessary  if  the  unit  is  using 
a secure  net,  as  long  as  the  message  is  clear,  concise,  and  short. 

Example  for  secure  squadron  command  net: 

"A32  THIS  IS  V41  . BLUE  2.  7 TANKS  10  BRADLEYS, 
REDCON  1,  OVER." 


SITREP 
BLUE  2 
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RECONREP  BLUE  3 

Reconnaissance  Report 

1.  Use:  To  report  specific  information  as  a result  of  any  reconnaissance 
mission.  Only  those  lines  that  apply  are  reported. 

Brevity  codes,  line  numbers,  and  encryption  are  not  necessary  if  the  unit  is 
using  a secure  net,  as  long  as  the  message  is  clear,  concise,  and  short. 

2.  Format: 

Line  1 a.  Unit  (observer) 

b.  DTG  (date-time  group)  information  collected 

Line  2 Route  Classification 

a.  Start  point/route  name 

b.  Checkpoin/release  point 

c.  Classification  (code) 

d.  Trafficability  (code) 

e.  Movement  (code) 

f.  Location  of  critical  points 

Line  3 Bridge  Classification 

a.  Location 

b.  One-way  classification 

c.  Two-way  classification 

d.  Overhead  clearance 

e.  Bypass  location 

f.  Bypass  (code) 

g.  Slope  of  entry  bank 

h.  Slope  of  exit  bank 

Line  4 Fording/Swim  Site 

a.  Location 

b.  Velocity 

c.  Depth 

d.  Bottom  type  (code) 

e.  Width 

f.  Length 

g.  Slope  of  entry  bank 

h.  Slops  of  exit  bank 

Line  5 Tunnel  Classification 

a.  Location 

b.  Usable  width 

c.  Overhead  clearance 

d.  Length 

e.  Bypass  location 


RECONREP 
BLUE  3 
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BLUE  3 (Continued) 


Line  6 Obstacle 

a.  Location 

b.  slope  (code) 

c.  Type  (code) 

d.  Length 

e.  Bypass  location 

f.  Dimensions  (from_  to  _ to  J 

Line  7 Terrain  Restrictions/Map  Correction 

a.  Location 

b.  Movement  code/What  map  should  say 

Line  8 Hazards  to  Flight 

a.  Obstacle  height 

b.  Obstacle  length 

3.  Codes: 


Classification 

Green 

Blue 

Amber 

Red 

Black 

Trafficability 

Green 

Amber 

Red 

Movement 

Green 

Amber 

Red 

Bypass 

Green 

Amber 

Red 

Bottom  Type 

M 

C 

S 

G 

R 

P 


OK  for  all  vehicles 

No  wheeled  vehicles  (5-ton,  2 1/2-ton  trucks) 

No  expanded  mobility  wheeled  vehicles  (HEMITs) 
No  slow  tracked  vehicles  (M88,  AVLB) 

No  tracked  vehicles  (tanks,  BFV,  APC) 


All  weather 
Limited  weather 
Fair  weather 

Go 

slow-go 

No-go 


Easy 
Difficult 
Very  difficult 


Mud 

Clay 

Sand 

Gravel 

Rock 

Pavement 


RECONREP 
BLUE  3 
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Slope 


BLUE  3 (Continued) 


Green 

less  than  7 percent 

Amber 

7-10  percent 

Red 

10-14  percent 

Black 

over  14  percent 

pe  Obstacle 

MF 

Minefield 

TD 

Tank  ditch 

RF 

Rock  fall  or  slide 

CH 

Chemical 

NBC 

Radiological 

RB 

Roadblock 

AB 

Abatis 

TW 

Towers, wires 

0 

Other 

4.  Example: 


"V 12  THIS  C54,  BLUE  3.  LINE  2A,  SIERRA  PAPA  3,  B,  ROMEO 
PAPA  3,  C,  GREEN,  D,  AMBER,  E,  AMBER,  F,  MS942396. 
OVER." 

Example  for  secure  net: 

"V21  THIS  IS  A41  , BLUE  3.  400  METER  TANK  DITCH  FROM 
MSI  23456  TO  MSI  23460.  EASY  BYPASS  AT  MS  122456, 
OVER." 


RECONREP 
BLUE  3 
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CONTACT  BLUE  4 

Contact  Report 


1.  Use:  To  immediately  notify  higher  units  that  contact  with  the  enemy  has 
been  made.  A complete  SPOTREP  (Blue  1)  should  follow  after  the 
situation  has  been  developed. 


2.  Format: 

Line  1 Unit  (calling  station) 

Line  2 Alert  (contact  is  announced  over  the  net) 

Line  3 Enemy  (most  dangerous  element  contacted,  such  as  tanks, 
BMPs,  or  troops) 

Line  4 Direction  (such  as  south) 


3.  Example  when  contact  is  made  with  tanks  and  BMPs: 

“THIS  IS  A21.  CONTACT,  TANKS,  EAST,  OUT. 


CONTACT 
BLUE  4 
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INTREP  GREEN  1 

Intelligence  Report 


1.  Use:  To  report  a significant  event  or  activity  developed  from  SPORTREPs 
other  INTREPs,  or  other  source  reports.  An  INTREP  is  sent  to  all  echelons 
as  necessary.  It  is  event  oriented. 


2.  Formal: 

Line  1 Unit 

Line  2 Brief  description  of  event 

3.  Example: 

"HI 3,  THIS  IS  A13.  GREEN  1.  ENEMY  TANK  BATTALION 
MOVING  NORTH  AT  VS454721,  OVER.” 


INTREP 
GREEN  1 
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INTSUM  GREEN  2 

Intelligence  Summary 


1.  Use:  To  provide  a periodic  summary  of  the  intelligence  officer's 
assessment  of  the  enemy  situation  based  on  collected  information 
INTSUMs  are  sent  to  any  echelon  as  necessary. 

2.  Format:  This  format  is  flexible  and  should  be  used  as  a checklist. 

Line  1 Unit  (issuing  unit) 

Line  2 DTG  of  summary 

Line  3 Summary  of  known  enemy  activity 

a.  Ground  activity  (size  and  identity  of  units) 

b.  Location  of  major  enemy  units 

c.  NBC  activity 

d. Air  activity 

e. other  (new  tactics,  change  of  objectives,  intent) 

Line  4 New  obstacles/barriers 

Line  5 Enemy  capabilities,  vulnerabilities,  likely  course  of  action 

3.  Example: 


"G23  THIS  IS  G62,  GREEN  2.  ELEMENTS  OF  123D  MRR  AND 
456TH  TR  ARE  SET  IN  WELL  PREPARED  DEFENSIVE 
POSITONS,  BREAK.” 

“OVERLOOKING  THE  BRIDGEHEADS  FROM  MSI  23456  TO 
MS351537  TO  MS501509,  BREAK.” 

“REPORTS  INDICATE  POSSIBLE  ATTACK  BY  456TH  TR 
TOWARD  MAZURKA  WITH  IN  THE  NEXT  6 HOURS,  OVER.” 


INTSUM 
GREEN  2 
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EPW-REP  GREEN  3 

Captured  Enemy  or  Equipment  Report 

1.  Use:  To  report  captured  enemy  or  equipment.  Normally,  EPWs  and 
equipment  are  tagged  Immediately  after  capture  to  ensure  that  the 
information  associated  with  the  time  and  place  are  not  lost  during 
evacuation  and  processing  of  the  EPWs.  This  report  is  sent  by  radio  only  if 
the  information  is  of  immediate  tactical  importance. 

Brevity  codes,  line  numbers  and  encryption  are  not  necessary  if  the  unit  is 
using  a secure  net,  as  long  as  the  message  is  clear,  concise,  and  short. 

2.  Format: 

Line  1 EPW/Equipment  (for  example,  3 EPWs,  1 Sagger) 

Line  2 DTG  of  capture 
Line  3 Location  of  capture 
Line  4 Critical  information 

3.  Example: 

"C52  THIS  IS  S25,  GREEN  3.  ONE  EPW  AND  ONE  RADIO 
CAPTURED  AT  NCI 23456.  RADIO  SET  TO  FREQ  60.30. 
OVER". 


Figure  E-2.  Enemy  prisoner  of  war  and  captured  equipment  tags. 

EPW-REP 
GREEN  3 
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MIJI-REP  GREEN  4 

MIJI  Report 


1.  Use:  To  report  any  type  of  signal  that  hindered,  confused,  imitated,  or 
prevented  the  reception  of  radio  signals.  Ensure  the  source  is  external 
(dissconnect  antenna  first  to  check)  When  imitative  deception  is  suspected 
(for  example,  orders  are  received  from  a station  that  cannot  authenticate), 
report  immediately  to  higher  unit. 

Brevity  codes,  line  numbers,  and  encryption  are  not  necessary  if  the  unit  is 
using  a secure  net,  as  long  as  the  massage  id  clear  concise,  and  short. 

2.  Format: 

Line  1 Affected  unit  (call  sign) 

Line  2 DTG  MIJI  started 
Line  3 Location  of  unit 
Line  4 Frequency  affected 

Line  5 MIJI  effectiveness  (percentage  of  message  lost) 

Line  6 Type  of  MIJI  (jamminq,  intermittent  iamminq,  intrusion,  imitative, 
or  intruder’s  call  sign) 

Line  7 Characteristics  of  signal  (voice,  chatter,  music,  or  static) 

3.  Example: 


"J81  THIS  C39,  GREEN  4.  LINE  1,  C36,  LINE  2,  1049Z,  LINE  3, 
MS987654,  LINE  4,4035,  LINE  5,85,  LINE  6,  JAMMING  LINE  7, 
STATIC,  OVER." 


MIJI-REP 
GREEN  4 
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WEATHER-REP  GREEN  5 

Weather  Report 


1.  Use:  To  report  information  useful  for  ballistic  computation  (tanks,  artillery), 
aviation  assets,  and  smoke  use.  Reports  are  sent  to  all  units  by  the  NBC 
section  daily,  when  situation  demands,  or  when  requested  to  all  units. 

Brevity  codes,  line  numbers,  and  encryption  are  not  necessary  if  the  unit  is 
using  a secure  net,  as  long  as  the  message  is  clear,  concise,  and  short. 

2.  Format: 

Line  1 Temperature  (degrees  Fahrenheit) 

Line  2 Barometric  pressure  (inches  of  mercury,  4 digits) 

Line  3 Smoke  condition:  LAPSE,  NEUTRAL,  or  INVERSION 

Line  4 General  weather  forecast  (12  hours).  Include  special  weather 
considerations  (fog,  haze,  or  lightning). 

Line  5 Percent  illumination  for  the  next  night 

Line  6 Visibility 

Line  7 Ceiling 

Line  6 Wind  speed/direction 

3.  Example: 

“G  THIS  IS  G89,  GREEN  5,  LINE  1,  87,  LINE  2,  29.92,  BREAK.” 

"LINE  3,  LAPSE,  LINE  4,  HAZE  UNTIL  0900L  THEN  CLEAR  AND 
HUMID,  BREAK." 

“LINE  5,  15  PERCENT,  LINE  6,  1 KILOMETER  UNTIL  0900 
THEN  UNLIMITED,  LINE  7,  2,000  FEET,  OVER.” 

Example  for  a secure  net: 

"V90  THIS  IS  S43.  GREEN  5,  87  DEGREES,  30.15  INCHES 
MERCURY,  BREAK." 

“SMOKE-LAPSE,  HAZE  UNTIL  0900L  THEN  CLEAR  AND 
HUMID,  BREAK.” 

“15  PERCENT  ILLUM  TONIGHT,  1 KILOMETER  VISIBILITY, 
2,000  FEET  CEILING,  OVER.” 


WEATHER-REP 
GREEN  5 
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PERS-SUM  RED  1 

Personnel  Status  Summary 

1.  Use:  To  reconcile  the  unit’s  personnel  status  with  the  SI . Normally,  the  SI 
will  update  personnel  strength  by  monitoring  LOSSREPs  (YELLOW  1).  The 
1SG  or  his  representative  handcarries  this  report  to  the  LRP. 

2.  Format: 

Line  1 Unit 
Line  2 DTG 

a. Off  b.  WO  c.  Enl  d.  Total 

Line  3 Authorized  

Line  4 Assigned  

Line  5 Attached  

Line  6 Detached  

Line  7 KIA  

Line  8 WIA  

Line  9 MIA  

Line  10  Nonbat  loss  

Line  11  Total  loss  

Line  12  Total  gains  „ 


PERS-SUM 
RED  1 
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MEDEVAC  RED  2 

Medical  Evacuation  Request 


1.  Use:  To  request  medical  evacuation.  For  air  MEDEVAC,  use  format  in  the 
SOI.  Platoons  request  medical  evacuation  on  troop  command  net.  The 
1SG  forwards  report  on  A/L  net.  Further  coordination  is  done  on  the 
platoon  net. 

Brevity  codes,  line  numbers,  and  encryption  are  not  necessary  if  the  unit  is 
using  a secure  net,  as  long  as  the  message  is  clear,  concise,  and  short. 

2.  Format: 

Line  1 Unit 

Line  2 Location  for  pickup 

Line  3 Number  of  casualties  and  evacuation  precedence. 

Evacuation  precedence: 

a.  Urgent:  Emergency  cases.  Evacuation  needed  as  soon  as 

possible  and  within  a maximum  of  2 hours  to 
prevent  loss  of  life,  limb,  or  eyesight. 

b.  Priority:  Sick  and  wounded.  Prompt  medical  care  needed. 

Evacuation  needed  within  4 hours  or  casualty's 
condition  will  deteriorate  to  Urgent  precedence. 

c.  Routine:  Sick  and  wounded.  Condition  not  expected  to 

deteriorate  significantly.  Should  be  evacuated 
within  24  hours. 

3.  Example: 


"V21  THIS  IS  A41  . RED  2.  LINE  2,  MS901  876,  LINE  3,  2-A,  1-C, 
OVER.'' 

Example  for  secure  net: 

"V21  THIS  IS  A41.  RED  2.  TWO  URGENT  CASUALTIES  AND 
ONE  ROUTINE  CASUALTY  AT  MS901876,  OVER." 


MEDEVAC 
RED  2 
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LOSSREP  YELLOW  1 

Battle  Loss  Report 

1.  Use:  To  report  a loss  of  personnel  and  equipment.  This  report  is  sent  by 
radio  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  loss.  The  items  listed  in  the  equipment 
and  personnel  lists  are  examples  only.  The  unit  should  list  its  mission 
essential  equipment  in  the  item  list. 

Brevity  codes,  line  numbers,  and  encryption  are  not  necessary  if  the  unit  is 
using  a secure  net,  as  long  as  the  message  is  clear,  concise,  and  short. 

This  report  should  also  function  as  a request. 

2:  Format: 

Line  A Losing  unit  (omit  if  tailing  unit) 

Line  B DTG  of  loss  (omit  if  now) 

Line  C Equipment  loss 

Specify  item  number  lost,  loss  code,  and  quantity 

Loss  Codes 

ZAPPED  Destroyed/KIA 

BENT  Inoperative/WIA 

TWISTED  Abandoned/MIA 


Item  Number  Equipment  (example  Only)  Loss  Code  Quantity 

1 Tank  (Ml,  Ml  A1,  M60A3)  

2 BFV,  M3  

3 ITV,  M901A1  

4 APC,  Ml  1 3 

5 Mortar  carrier,  Ml  06  

6 Howitzer  

7 Command  post  carrier,  M577  

8 Recovery  vehicle,  M576  

9 Recovery  vehicle,  M88  

10  FISTV  

11  AH-1  

12  UH-60  

13  EH-60  

14  OH-58  

15  OH-58D  

16  CEV  

17  ACE  

18  AVLB  

19  HEMTT  fuel  

20  HEMTT  ammo  


LOSSREP 
YELLOW  1 
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YELLOW  1 (Continued) 


Example  for  loss  of  lank 

"C25  THIS  IS  V24,  YELLOW  1.  LINE  C,  ITEM  1,  ZAPPED-1, 
OVER.” 

Line  D Personnel  loss  3-digit  number  (item  number  and  grade),  loss 
code,  and  quantity.  (For  example,  19D  (item  20)  of  rank  E6  (6) 
would  be  206;  scout  platoon  leader,  012.) 

Item 

Number  MOS  (example  only)  Loss  Code  Quantity 

Officer  01  12C  AR  

02  15BAV  

03  13E  FA  

04  21 B EN  

05  25C  SC  

Enlisted  20  19D  scout  

21  19K  tank  crewman  

22  11C  mortarman  

23  54 B NBC  

24  31  G commo  chief  

Example  for  loss  of  M3,  BC,  driver  and  observer: 

"C25  THIS  IS  V24,  YELLOW  1.  LINE  C ITEM  2,  ZAPPED-1, 
BREAK." 

“LINE  D,  ITEM  206,  ZAPPED-1,  ITEM  204  BENT-2,  OVER.” 

Example  for  loss  of  one  tank,  TC  and  gunner  on  secure  net: 

”C25  THIS  IS  V24,  YELLOW  1.  ONE  TANK  BENT,  TC  AND 
GUNNER  ZAPPED,  OVER.” 


LOSSREP 
YELLOW  1 
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LOGSUM  YELLOW  2 

Logistical  Status  Report 

1.  Use:  The  higher  unit  begins  an  operation  with  numerical  logistical  data. 
Battle  loss  reports  update  the  original  data  This  report  is  used  to  reconcile 
equipment  status  at  the  combat  trains.  The  PSG  sends  this  report  by 
messenger  to  the  1SG,  who  sends  it  to  the  LRP.  This  report  can  also  be 
used  to  report  the  status  of  a particular  type  of  equipment.  It  is  rarely  sent 
over  the  radio  because  of  its  length.  The  SITREP  (BLUE  2)  or  the 
LOSSREP  (YELLOW  1)  is  sent  to  the  commander  to  inform  him  of  combat 
strength. 

The  S4  must  ensure  that  lengthy,  repetitive  reports  are  minimized  and  that 
large  quantities  of  numerical  data  are  only  required  when  there  is  no  other 
method  of  updating  original  data. 

The  unit  should  list  their  TOE  items  in  the  item  list. 

Brevity  codes,  line  numbers,  and  encryption  are  not  necessary  if  the  unit  is 
using  a secure  net,  as  long  as  the  message  is  clear,  concise,  and  short. 

2.  Format: 

Line  1 Unit 

Line  2 DTG 

Line  3 Specify  item  number,  status,  and  quantity 

Status  Codes 

a.  Operational 

b.  Inoperative 

c.  Combat  loss 

Item 

Number  Equipment 
1 


2 


3 

(The  unit  should  list  its  TOE  equipment  in  this  list  with  a correspondinq  item 
number.) 

3.  Example: 


"V21  THIS  IS  A41.  YELLOW  2,  ITEM  21,  A-3,  OVER.” 

Example  for  secure  net: 

"V21  THIS  IS  A41 . YELLOW  2,  3 MINE  DETECTORS  UP,  1 
DOWN,  OVER." 


LOGSUM 
YELLOW  2 
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LOG  REQUEST  YELLOW  3 

Logistical  Request 


1.  Use:  To  request  mission  critical  supplies  that  are  needed  in  addition  to  the 
standard  daily  push  package.  This  report  is  sent  by  messenger,  or  by  radio 
if  an  emergency. 

Brevity  codes,  line  numbers,  and  encryption  are  not  necessary  if  the  unit  is 
using  a secure  net,  as  long  as  the  message  is  clear,  concise,  and  short. 


2.  Format: 

Line  1 Unit  (omit  if  calling  unit) 

Line  2 DTG  (omit  if  now) 

Line  3 Class  1,  food/water  request  (number  of  meals  and  type  of  ration 
[A,  B,  C,  T]) 

Line  4 Class  III,  POL  request  item  number  and  quantity 
The  unit  should  customize  the  item  lists  to  contain  the  items  that  are  critical  to  its 
operation. 


Item 

Number  Product  Quantity  Unit 

1 Mogas  gal 

2 Diesel  gal 

3 Oil,  OE-IO  gal 

4 Oil,  OE-30  gal 

5 Oil,  OE-50  gal 

6 Oil,  OE-90  gal 

7 Antifreeze  gal 

8 Brake  fluid  gal 

9 Hydraulic  fluid  OHA  

10  Hydraulic  fluid  OHT  qt 

11  Hydraulic  fluid  FRH  qj 

12  Hydraulic  fluid  Dextron  2 qt 

13  Oil  penetrating  qt 

14  Oil  PL-special  qt 

15  Oil,  PL-med  gal 

16  Bore  cleaner  gal 

17  Oil,  LSA  qt 

18  Grease,  GAA  gal 

19  Grease,  AV  general  purpose  gal 

20  Grease,  wheel-bearing  gal 

21  Engine  oil  turbo  MIL-L-23699  qt 

22  Battery  acid  gal 

23  Solvent  gal 


LOG  REQUEST 
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YELLOW  3 (Continued) 

Line  5 Class  V,  Ammunition  request  item  number  and  quantity 

Item 

Number  Ammunition  Quantity 

1 120-mm  HEAT  

2 120-mm  SABOT  

3 120-mm  HEP  

4 120-mm  APERS  

5 165-mm  HE  (CEV)  

6 105-mmHEAT  

7 105-mm  SABOT  

8 105-mm  HEP  

9 105-mm  APERS  

10  40-mm  HEDP  

11  25-mm  HE  

12  25-mm  AP  

13  Cal  .50  (M85)  

14  Cal  .50  (M2)  

15  7.62-mm  (Coax/M60)  

16  5.56-mm  Bali  

17  5.56-mm  Tracer  

18  Cal  .45  

19  9-mm  Ball  

20  4.2”  HE  w/fuze  

21  4.2"  WP  w/fuze  

22  4.2"  ilium  w/fuze  

23  81 -mm  HE  w/fuze  

24  81 -mm  WP  w/fuze  

25  81 -mm  Ilium  w/fuze  

26  Fuze,  prox  (4.2”)  

27  Fuze,  PD  (4.2”)  

28  Fuze,  prox  (81 -mm)  

29  Fuze,  PD  (81 -mm)  

30  Fuze,  blast  time  

31  Blasting  cap,  nonelectric  

32  Fuze,  igniter  

33  Grenade,  hand,  fragmentation  

34  Grenade,  hand,  smoke  

35  Grenade,  hand,  thermite  

36  Grenade,  40-mm,  HE  

37  Grenade,  40-mm,  WP  

38  Grenade,  40-mm,  AP  

39  M72  LAW  

40  AT-4  AT  

41  Dragon  


LOG  REQUEST 
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YELLOW  3 (Continued) 

Item 

Number  Ammunition  Quantity 

42  20  mm  

43  275  FFAR  

44  Hellfire  

45  TOW  

46  Stinger  missile  

47  Mine,  AT  

48  Mine,  AP  

49  Mine,  Claymore  


Line  6 ALL  other  requests  (Class  2,  4,  7,  8,  9) 

a.  Item  (part,  nomenclature  or  description) 

b.  Part  number/NSN  (if  known) 

c.  Quantity 

d.  Priority  of  need  designator 

The  format  is  flexible  if  the  intent  is  clear. 

Example: 

"V21  THIS  IS  A41 , YELLOW  3,  LINE  3, 1 25-C,  OVER.” 

Example  for  a secure  net: 

”V21  THIS  IS  A41.  YELLOW  3,  125  C-RATS,  OVER.” 

Example: 

"V21  THIS  IS  A41 , YELLOW  3,  LINE  6A,  8 TANK  ROAD 
WHEELS,  6D,  02,  OVER.” 

Example: 

”V21  THIS  IS  A41 . YELLOW  3,  LINE  6A,  ANTENNA,  6B, 
NSN1 001  -00-1 21-1 234,  6C,  12,  6D,  02,  OVER.” 


Example: 

”V21  THIS  IS  A41.  YELLOW  3,  LINE  4,  ITEM  2,  2,000.  ITEM  18, 
10,  OVER.” 


Example  for  a secure  net: 

”V21  THIS  IS  A41 . 2,000  GALLONS  DIESEL  10  GALLONS 
GOLF  ALFA  ALFA,  OVER.” 


LOG  REQUEST 
YELLOW  3 
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NBC  1 WHITE  1 

NBC  Observer's  Report 

SHELREP 


1.  Use:  To  report  when  NBC  is  suspected  or  known.  This  report  is  also  used 
as  a SHELREP. 

2.  Format: 

Line  B Location  of  observer 

Line  C Direction  of  attack  (state  whether  grid  or  magnetic) 

Line  D DTG  of  attack 

Line  E Illumination  time  (nuclear) 

DTG  end  of  attack  (chemical) 

* Line  F Location  of  attack  (if  not  known,  lines  B and  C must  be  sent) 

Line  G Means  of  delivery  (for  example  aircraft,  artillery  mines)  for 
SHELREP,  number  and  type  of  rounds  if  known 

* Line  H Type  of  burst  (nuclear) 

Type  of  agent  (chemical) 

Nature  of  fires  (SHELREP;  registration,  barrage) 

Line  J Flash  to  bang  time  (nuclear) 

Line  L Cloud  width  at  H+5  (nuclear);  state  whether  degrees  or  mils 

* These  lines  are  mandatory;  other  lines  are  used  only  if  information  is 
known. 

3.  Example  of  SHELREP  with  no  chemicals  detected: 

“A19  this  is  S23,  WHITE  1.  LINE  F,  MSI 23456,  ARTILLERY  24 
ROUNDS  OF  122,  LINE  H,  NONE,  BARRAGE,  OVER.” 

Example  of  chemical  attack: 

“A19  THIS  IS  S23,  WHITE  1.  MS123456,  MINES,  NERVE, 
OVER.” 


NBC  1 
WHITE  1 
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NBC  2 WHITE  2 

Evaluated  Data  Report 

1.  Use:  This  report  is  usually  based  upon  two  or  more  NBC  1 (WHITE  1) 
reports.  It  is  sent  by  the  squadron  NBC  section  when  data  is  available. 

2.  Format: 

Line  A Strike  serial  number 
Line  D DTG 

Line  F Location  of  attack 

Line  G Means  of  delivery  (for  example,  aircraft,  artillery,  mines) 

Line  H Type  of  burst  (nuclear) 

Type  of  agent  (chemical) 

Line  N Estimated  yield  in  KTs  (nuclear) 

Line  Y Downwind  direction  of  chemical  hazard  and  wind  speed 

‘Line  ZA  Significant  weather  phenomena  (chemical) 

3.  Example: 


“C  THIS  IS  C32,  WHITE  2.  LINE  A,  023,  LINE  B,  24301 9MAY90, 
LINE  F,  MSI 23456,  LINE  G,  ARTILLERY,  LINE  H,  PERSISTENT 
NERVE,  LINE  Y 180025,  LINE  2A,  7,  OVER." 


‘Weather  phenomena  codes  can  be  found  in  Figure  E-3. 


NBC  2 
WHITE  2 
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NBC  3 WHITE  3 

Immediate  Warning  of  Expected 
Chemical  Contamination  Report 


1.  Use:  To  warn  a unit(s)  that  contamination  is  expected  to  spread  to  a certain 
area  and  may  be  hazardous  to  units  operating  in  that  area. 


2.  Format: 

Line  A Strike  serial  number 
Line  D DTG 


Line  F Location  of  attack 

Line  H Type  of  burst  (nuclear;  subsurface,  surface,  air) 

Type  of  agent  (chemical) 

Line  PA  Predicted  Hazard  area  (from_  to  _ to  _) 

Line  PB  Duration  of  hazard 

Line  Y Downwind  direction  of  chemical  hazard  and  wind  speed 
‘Line  ZA  Significant  weather  phenomena  (chemical) 


‘Weather  phenomena  codes  can  be  found  in  Figure  E-3. 


3.  Example: 

“C  THIS  IS  C65,  WHITE  3.  LINE  A,  023,  LINE  D,  184513JUN90, 
LINE  F,  MSI 23456,  LINE  H,  Persistent  NERVE,  LINE  PA, 
FROM  MS1 13466  TO  MS105400  TO  MS145410  TO  MS143459, 
LINE  PB,  2 DAYS,  LINE  Y,  180  DEGREES  25  KPH  LINE  ZA,  3, 
OVER." 


NBC  3 
WHITE  3 
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NBC  4 WHITE  4 

NBC  Recon,  Survey,  and 
Monitoring  Report 


1.  Use:  To  report  the  results  of  an  NBC  reconnaissance.  It  may  be  updated  at 
any  time. 

2.  Format: 

Line  H Type  of  agent  (chemical) 

Line  Q Location  of  reading  (nuclear) 

Location  and  type  of  sampling  (chemical,  air,  or  liquid) 

Line  R Dose  rate  (nuclear) 

Line  S DTG  of  reading  or  detection 

3.  Example: 

“D42  THIS  IS  D91,  WHITE  4.  BLISTER,  MS123456  LIQUID, 
OVER." 


NBC  4 
WHITE  4 
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NBC  5 WHITE  5 

Areas  of  Actual  Contamination 

Report 

1.  Use:  This  report  should  be  sent  in  writing,  as  an  overlay  preferably. 

2.  Format: 

Line  A Strike  serial  number 

Line  D DTG  of  attack 

Line  H Type  of  burst  (air,  ground) 

Type  of  chemical 

Line  S DTG  contamination  detected  or  reading  taken 

Line  T H+1  DTG  (nuclear) 

DTG  of  latest  contamination 

Line  U 1,000  cGyph  contour  line  (nuclear:  plot  in  red) 

Line  V 300  cGyph  contour  line  (nuclear:  plot  in  green) 

Line  W 100  cGyph  contour  line  (nuclear;  plot  in  blue) 

Line  X Area  of  actual  contamination 


NBC  5 
WHITE  5 
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NBC  6 WHITE  6 

Detailed  Information  on  Chemical 
or  Biological  Attack  Report 


1.  Use:  Sent  only  when  requested.  Submitted  by  squadron  NBC  section  to 
higher  unit. 

2.  Format: 

Line  A Strike  serial  number 

Line  D DTG  of  attack 

Line  E Illumination  time  (nuclear) 

DTG  of  end  of  attack  (chemical) 

Line  F Location  of  attack 

Line  G Means  of  delivery  (for  example,  aircraft,  artillery,  mines) 

Line  H Type  of  burst  (air,  ground) 

Type  of  chemical 

Line  I Number  of  munitions  or  aircraft  (chemical) 

LineJ  Flash  to  bang  time  (nuclear) 

Line  K Crater  present  or  absent  (nuclear) 

Description  of  terrain  and  vegetation  (chemical) 

Line  L Cloud  width  at  H+5  (nuclear) 

Line  M Stabilized  cloud  top  or  bottom  angle  at  H+10  or  cloud  bottom  or 
top  height.  State  degrees  or  roils,  feet,  or  meters(nuclear).  Enemy 
action  before  and  after  attack;  effect  on  troops. 

Line  Q Location  of  reading  or  sampling 

Line  S DTG  contamination  detected  or  reading  taken 

Line  T H+1  DTG  (nuclear) 

DTG  of  latest  contamination 

Line  X Area  of  actual  contamination 

Line  Y Downwind  direction  of  chemical  hazard  and  wind  speed 

Line  ZB  Remarks 


NBC  6 
WHITE  6 
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DOSREP  WHITE  7 

Radiological  Dosage  Report 


1.  Use:  Sent  from  platoons  to  the  commander  on  the  command  net  and  from 
the  troop  to  the  squadron  on  the  intelligence  net  when  requested  or  when 
the  average  rad  dose  rate  is  approaching  the  maximum  dose  rate. 

2.  Format: 

Line  1 Unit 

Line  2D  TG  dose  rate  measured 
Line  3 Average  dose,  to  nearest  10  rad 

3.  Example: 


'C45  THIS  IS  F72,  WHITE  7,  40,  OVER. 


DOSREP 
WHITE  7 
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NUCWARN  WHITE  8 

Warning  of  friendly 
nuclear  strike 


1.  Use:  To  warn  of  impending  friendly  nuclear  strike.  This  report  has  FLASH 
precedence  on  the  command  net. 

2.  Format: 

Alert  "NUCWARN,  NUCWARN,  NUCWARN" 

Line  A Target  serial  number 

Line  D DTG  of  attack 

Line  FI  Minimum  safe  distance  (MSD)  1 

Line  F2  MSD  2 

Line  F3  MSD  3 

‘Line  H Type  of  burst  and  number  of  rounds 

3.  Example: 


“V  THIS  IS  V 61.  NUCWARN,  NUCWARN,  NUCWARN.  LINE  A, 
026,  LINE  D,  09002  14MAY90,  LINE  FI  2 KILOMETERS,  LINE 
F2,  5 KILOMETERS,  LINE  F3,  10  KILOMETERS,  LINE  H,  1-AIR, 
OUT.” 

‘If  burst  is  a surface  or  subsurface  burst,  an  NBC  3 (WHITE  3)  report  should  be 
sent,  including  line  ZA. 


NUCWARN 
WHITE  8 
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CHEMWARN  WHITE  9 

Warning  of  friendly 
chemical  strike 


1.  Use:  To  warn  unit(s)  of  impending  friendly  chemical  strike.  This  report  has 
FLASH  precedence  on  the  command  net. 

2.  Format: 

Alert  “CHEMWARN,  CHEMWARN,  CHEMWARN" 

Line  A Target  serial  number 
Line  D DTG  of  attack 
Line  F Location  of  attack 

Line  G Delivery  means  (for  example,  artillery  planes) 

Line  H Type  of  agent 

Line  PA  Predicted  hazard  area  (from_to  _ to  _) 

Line  PB  Duration  of  hazard  (days) 

Line  Y Downwind  direction  and  speed  (state  degrees  or  roils) 

3.  Example: 

“H  THIS  IS  H26,  CHEMWARN,  CHEMWARN,  CHEMWARN. 
LINE  A 028,  LINE  B 1 030Z1 4MAY90,  LINE  F,  MS123446,  LINE 
G,  ARTILLERY,  LINE  H,  NERVE,  LINE  PA,  FROM  MSI  18456  TO 
MS  130456  TO  MS130426  TO  MS1 18426,  LINE  PB  18  HOURS, 
LINE  Y,  180  DEGREES  25  KPH,  OVER." 


CHEMWARN 
WHITE  9 
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EDM  WHITE  10 

Effective  Downwind  Message 
Report 


1.  Use:  To  send  effective  downwind  message  data. 

2.  Format: 

Line  1 Unit 

Line  2 DTG  winds  were  measured 

Line  3 Size  of  burst 

a.  Over  0 thru  2 KT 

b.  Over  2 thru  5 KT 

c.  Over  5 thru  30  KT 

d.  Over  30  thr  100  KT 

e.  Over  100  thru  300  KT 

f.  Over  300  thru  1 MT 

g.  Over  1 thru  3 MT 

Line  4 Wind  data  111  222  333 

a.  First  three  digits  give  the  effective  wind  direction  in  degrees 
from  grid  north 

b.  Second  three  digits  give  effective  wind  speed  in  kph 

c.  Third  three  digits  give  the  expanded  angle  in  degrees 

3.  Example: 


“C21  THIS  IS  H45,  WHITE  10.  LINE  3 C,  LINE  4,  180,  025,  007, 
OVER." 


EDM 
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CDM  WHITE  11 

Chemical  Downwind  Message 

Report 


1.  Use:  To  report  chemical  downwind  message  (CDM).  This  report  is  only 
valid  for  6 hours. 

2.  Format: 

Line  1 Unit 

Line  2 DTG  winds  were  measured 
*Line  3 CDM  for  first  2 hours 
‘Line  4 CDM  for  second  2 hours 
‘Line  5 CDM  for  last  2 hours 

3.  Example: 


"K91  THIS  ISG54,  WHITE  11,  LINE  2,  1045L,  LINE  3,  180  010  3 
02  5 0 2,  LINE  4,  200  025  3 02  5 0 2,  LINE  5 200  025  3 02  5 2 6, 
OVER." 


*CDM  data  can  be  found  ir  Figure  E-3. 


CDM 
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WHITE  11  (Continued) 


Use:  This  table  is  used  to  code  weather  data  needed  for  the  plotting  of 
chemical  downwind  messages.  The  data  is  formatted  into  a 12  digit  code: 


111  222  3 44  5 6 7 


111 

Downwind  direction  in 

degrees 

222 

Wind  speed  in  kph 

3 

Air  stability  code 

1 

Very  stable 

2 

Unstable 

3 

Slightly  unstable 

4 

Neutral 

5 

Slightly  stable 

6 

Stable 

7 

Very  stable 

44 

Temperature  code 

05 

5 degrees  (Celsius) 

51-1  degrees 

04 

4 degrees 

52-1  degrees 

03 

3 degrees 

53-3  degrees 

02 

2 degrees 

54-4  degrees 

01 

1 degrees 

55-5  degrees 

00 

0 degrees 

5 

Humidity  Code 

0 

0-9% 

5 50-59% 

1 

10-19% 

6 60-69% 

2 

20-29% 

7 70-79% 

3 

30-39% 

8 80-89% 

4 

40-49% 

9 90-99% 

Figure  E-3.  Chemical  downwind  message  data. 
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WHITE  11  (Continued) 


6 Significant  weather  phenomena  code  (used  for  line  ZA) 

3 Blowing  snow  or  sand 

4 Fog,  ice  fog,  or  thick  haze 

5 Drizzle 

6 Rain 

7 Light  rain  or  snow 

8 Showers  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  mix 

9 Thunderstorm 

7 Cloud  cover  code 

0 Sky  less  than  half  covered  by  clouds 

1 Half  the  sky  covered  by  clouds 

2 More  than  naif  the  sky  covered  by  clouds 


CDM 
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Appendix  F 
PLANNING  FACTORS 


Section  I.  Operations  Planning  Factors 

INTELLIGENCE 


CEWI  Data 


Capabilitv/ltem 

Planning  Ranges 
(LOS) 

Direction  Finding 

TRQ-32V 

30  km 

TRQ-30 

30  km 

Jamming 

TLQ  1 7-A 

30  km 

GLQ-3B 

30  km 

GSR 

PPS-5B 

6 km  (personnel) 
10  km  (vehicular) 

Airborne  Assets 
AN/ALQ  151 

(Intercept/Direction  Finding) 

50  km 

(Jamming) 

30  km 

Note.  For  further  information,  see  FM  34-35. 
(FM  34-1 , pp.  2-29  through  2-37) 


MANEUVER 

RECONNAISSANCE 

Figures  are  based  on  daytime  reconnaissance  of  a zone  with  a width  based  on  3 
to  5 kilometers  per  scout  platoon  using  secure  techniques  of  movement  and 
reconnaissance. 

Factors  that  will  slow  the  rate  of  reconnaissance  include — 

• Zone  wider  than  3 to  5 kilometers  per  scout  platoon. 

• Deep  zone  may  require  rotation  of  reconnaissance  assets  (air  and/or 
ground). 

Z Night  or  limited  visibility. 

• Scout  platoon  strength  (combat  losses,  equipment,  fatigue). 

• NBC  conditions. 
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Factors  that  will  increase  the  rate  of  reconnaissance  include — 

• Use  of  tanks  as  overwatch  for  reconning  unit. 

Z A narrower  zone. 

• Attachment  of  engineer,  NBC  reconnaissance  specialists. 

• Daytime  or  good  visibility. 

Figures  expressed  in  kilometers/hour 


GROUND  SCOUTS  (M3  CFV) 


Degree  of 
Resistance/ 
Recon  Force 
to  Defender 

Security  Zone 

Main  Defensive  Belt 

Ratio 

Go 

Slow-Go 

No-Go 

Go 

Slow-G  0 

No-Go 

Intense 

1:1 

1 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.2 

.2 

Very  Heavy 

2 
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AIR  SCOUTS  (OH-5B/AH-1) 

Degree  of 
Resistance/ 
Recon  Force  to 
ADA  Systems 

Security  Zone 

Main  Defensive  Beh 

Ratio 

Go 

Slow-Go  No-Go 

Go 

Slow-Go 

No-Go 

Intense 

1t1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Very  Heavy 
2:1 

.5 

.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Heavy 

3:1 

.8 

.5 

.3 

1 

.5 

G 

Medium 

4:1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

.5 

L^hi 

5:1 

9 

7 

2 

5 

3 

1 

Negligible 

6+:i 

20 

15 

10 

10 

5 

3 

GROUND/ AIR  TEAM 


Degree  of 
Resistance/ 
Recon  Force 
to  Defender 

Ratio 

Security  Zone 
Go  Slow-Go  No-Go 

Main  Defensive 
Go  Slow-Go 

Belt 

No-Go 

Intense 

VI 

1 

1 

.5 

.5 

.2 

.2 

Very  Heavy 
2:1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

.5 

.2 

Heavy 

3:1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

.6 

.5 

Medium 

4:1 

5 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Light 

5:1 

9 

7 

2 

6 

4 

1 

Negligible 

6+:1 

15 

10 

3 

12 

8 

2 
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BATTLE  MOVEMENT 


Opposed  Rates  ol  Movement  (In  kilometers  per  hour) 


Degree  ol 
Resistance/ 
Attacker  to 
Defender 

Ratio 

Prepared  Defense 
Go  Slow-Go  No-Go 

Hasty  Defense 
Go  Slow-Go  No-Go 

Intense 

1:1 

.6 

.5 

15 

1.0 

.8 

A 

Very  Heavy 
2:1 

.9 

.6 

.3 

1.5 

1.0 

.6 

Heavy 

3:1 

12 

.75 

.5 

20 

1.3 

.8 

Medium 

4:1 

1.4 

1.0 

.5 

2.4 

1.75 

.9 

Light 

5:1 

1.5 

1.1 

.6 

2.6 

2.0 

1.0 

Negligible 

6+.1 

1.7+ 

1.3+ 

.6+ 

30+ 

2.3+ 

1.1  + 

(CGSC,  Student  Text  1 00-9,  p.  4-14) 


Opposed  Rates  of  Movement  (In  kilometers  per  hour) 

Degree  of 
Resistance/ 
Attacker 
to  Defender 

Ratio 

Security  Zone 

Go  Slow-Go  No-Go 

Intense 

1:1 

2.0 

1.6 

.8 

Very  Heavy 
2:1 

3.0 

2.0 

1.2 

Heavy 

3:1 

4.0 

2.6 

1.6 

Medium 

4:1 

4.B 

3.5 

18 

light 

5:1 

5.2 

4.0 

2.0 

Negligible 

6+:1 

6.0+ 

4.6+ 

2.2+ 

(CGSC,  Student  Text  100-9,  pp.  4-14  and  4-15.  Numbers,  Predictions,  and  War, 
Dupuy,  T.N..  1979). 
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BATTLE  MOVEMENT 


Unopposed  Rates  of  Movement  {In  kilometer*  per  hour) 
(MF113/M60) 

Terrain 

Day 

Night 

White  lights 

Night 

blackout  lights 

Paved  Road 

40 

40 

30 

Gravel  Road 

36 

36 

24 

Tank  Trail 

30 

30 

20 

Go  Terrain 

24 

24 

16 

Slow- GO 

16 

8 

4 

No-Go 

1 

1 to  .6 

.5 

Unopposed  Rates  of  Movement  (In  kilometers  per  hour) 
(M3/M1) 

Terrain 

Day 

Night 

white  lights 

Night 

blackout  lights 

Paved  Road 

65 

65 

60 

Gravel  Road 

60 

60 

50 

Tank  Trail 

50 

50 

40 

Go  Terrain 

40 

40 

35 

Slow- Go 

20 

15 

10 

No-Go 

5 

5 to  2 

2 

(CGSC,  Student  Text  1 00-9,  p.  4-13} 
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MOVEMENT  RATES  (time  In 

mlnutw) 

Distance  (In  km) 

Rata  of  March 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

15 

20 

60  kph 

1 

2 , 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

15 

20 

50  kph 

1.2 

□ 

B 

s 

D 

8.4 

1 

10.6 

12 

10 

40  kph 

1.5 

3 

4.5 

6 

3 

105 

3 

13.5 

30 

30  kph 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

40 

25  kph 

A3 

72 

9.6 

12 

19.2 

21  6 

48 

3 

6 

\2 

15 

21 

24 

27 

30 

45 

6D 

15  kph 

4 

0 

B 

B 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

60 

80 

10  kph 

6 

12 

B 

B 

36 

42 

48 

54 

90 

5 kph 

12 

24 

36 

46 

60 

84 



96 

108 

120 

180 

240 

ROAD  MARCH 


1 

Length  of  a Columnfln  kilometers) 

Unit/#  of  vehicles 

Open 

Closed 

Oi  v Cav  Sqdn  w/air/1 56 

16.5 

8.5 

w/o  alr/1 52 

16 

6 

DivCav  HHT/94 

9.5 

5 

l DivCavTrp  (L200)/29 

3 

1.5 

AC  R Sqdn/269 

29 

15 

ACR  HHT/98 

10 

5 

AC  R Ar  Cav  T rp/33 

3,5 

2 

ACR  Tank  C o/23 

2,5 

1.5 

ACR  HWB/49 

5 

2.5 

Note.  Open  is  based  on  10  vehicles  per  kilometers  (100  meters  interval)  and 
closed  is  based  on  20  vehicles  per  kilometers  (50  meters  interval). 
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DIVISION  CAVALRY  PASS  TIME  (in  minutes) 


Open  Column  (10  vehicles  per  kilometers  or  100  meters  Interval) 
No  Gaps  Between  Subordinate  Units 

it  d 

kph 

16 

24 

32 

40 

46 

56 

65 

73 

81 

Unit 

Veh 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

Div  Cav 
Sqdn  w/air 

' ‘ 

150 

66 

46 

36 

30 

26 

23 

21 

19 

18  I 

W/c  air 

152 

63 

44 

35 

29 

25 

22 

20 

18 

17 

Div  Cav  HHT 

94 

39 

28 

22 

18 

16 

14 

13 

12 

11 

Div  Cav  Trp 

29 

12 

_8_J 

_6J 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

» 

.1 

Closed  Column  (20  vehicles  per  kilometers  or  50  meters  Interval) 
No  Gaps  Between  Subordinate  Unite 

a of 

kph 

18 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

65 

73 

81 

Unit 

Veh 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

Div  Cav 
Sqdn  w/air 

158 

35 

26 

21 

18 

16 

14 

13 

12 

12 

w/o  air 

152 

35 

25 

20 

17 

16 

14 

13 

12 

12 

Div  Cav  HHT 

94 

22 

16 

13 

13 

10 

9 

8 

8 

7 

Div  Cav  Trp 

29 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

- 



Extra  time  allowance  (EXTAL)  is  figured  at  one  additional  minute  per  25  vehicles. 
Pass  time  = # of  vehicles  x 60  + EXTAL  + (gap  time  x # of  gaps) 
density  x speed 


(FKSM  71-10,  p.  3-9) 
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DIVISION  CAVALRY  PASS  TIME  (in  minutes) 


Open  Column  (10  vehicles  per  kilometers  or  100  meters  Interval) 
3 Minute  Gap  Between  Subordinate  Unite 


Unit 

* Of 
Veh 

kpb 

mph 

16 

10 

24 

15 

32 

20 

40 

25 

48 

30 

56 

35 

65 

40 

73 

45 

B1 

50 

Div  Cav 
Sqdn  w/air 

158 

81 

61 

51 

45 

41 

38 

36 

34 

33 

w/o  air 

152 

75 

56 

47 

41 

37 

34 

32 

30 

29 

DivCavHHT 

94 

45 

34 

20 

24 

22 

20 

19 

18 

17 

Div  Cav  Trp 

29 

12 

6 

_| 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Closed  Column  (20  vehicles  per  kilometers  or  50  meters  Interval) 
3 Minute  Gap  Between  Subordinate  Units 


Unit 

0 ot 
Veh 

kph 

mph 

16 

10 

24 

15 

32 

20 

40 

25 

48 

30 

56 

35 

65 

40 

73 

45 

81 

50 

Div  Cav 
Sqdn  w/air 

158 

50 

41 

36 

33 

31 

29 

20 

27 

27 

w/o  air 

152 

47 

37 

32 

29 

28 

26 

25 

24 

24 

DivCavHHT 

94 

28 

22 

19 

19 

16 

15 

14 

14 

13 

Drv  Cav  Trp 

29 

6 

5 

4 

3 

LTj 

'1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

EXTAL  is  figured  at  one  additional  minute  per  25  vehicles. 

Pass  time  = # of  vehicles  x 60  + EXTAL  + (gap  time  x # of  gaps) 
density  x speed 

(FKSM  71-10,  p.  3-9) 
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ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT  SQUADRON  PASS  TIME 

(in  minutes) 


Open  Column  (10  vehicles  per  kilometers  or  100  meters  Interval) 
No  Gaps  Between  Subordinate  Unite 

no) 

kph 

16 

24 

32 

40 

4B 

56 

65 

73 

31 

Unit 

Veh 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

ACR  Sqdn 

269 

112 

78 

61 

51 

45 

40 

31 

■ 

41 

29 

22 

19 

B 

15 

13 

12 

11 

ACRTrp 

33 

D 

6 

n 

a 

n 

n 

ACR  Tank  Co 

23 

n 

5 

a 

a 

3 

H 

B 

ACR  HWB 

49 

■ 

20 

14 

a 

9 

fl 

n 

t of 

kph 

16 

24 

32 

48 

B 

73 

m 

Unit 

Veh 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

g 

45 

ACR  Sqdn 

269 

61 

45 

36 

28 

22 

21 

ACR  HHT 

g 

g 

t6 

fl 

11 

10 

9 

B 

B 

ACRTrp 

| 

B 

5 

B 

3 

3 

B 

3 

B 

B 

ACR  Tank  Co 

23 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

ACR  HWB 

49 

11 

6 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

EXTAL  is  figured  at  one  additional  minute  per  25  vehicles. 
Pass  time  = #of  vehicles  x 60  + EXTAL  + (gap  time  x # of  gaps) 
density  x speed 

(FKSM  71-10,  p.  3-9) 
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ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT  SQUADRON  PASS  TIME 

(in  minutes) 


Oper>  Column  (10  vehicles  per  kilometer*  or  100  meter*  Interval) 
3 Minute  Gap  Between  Subordinate  Units 


Unit 

# ot 

Veh 

kph 

mph 

16 

10 

24 

15 

32 

20 

40 

25 

48 

30 

56 

35 

65 

40 

73 

45 

81 

50 

ACR  Sqdn 

269 

136 

102 

85 

75 

69 

64 

60 

57 

55 

ACR  HHT 

98 

r~ 

A7 

35 

2B 

27 

22 

21 

19 

18 

17 

ACRTrp 

33 

13 

9 

7 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

ACR  Tank  Co 

23 

10 

7 

5J 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

ACR  HWB 

49 

23 

17 

,4 

12 

11 

10 

10 

9 

9 

Closed  Column  (20  vehicles  per  kilometers  or  50  meters  Interval) 
3 Minute  Gap  Between  Subordinate  Units 


— 

Unit 

U of 
Veh 

kph 

mph 

16 

10 

24 

15 

m 

— 

40 

30 

56 

35 

65 

40 

73 

45. 

81 

50 

ACR  Sqdn 

■ 

85 

28 

H 

55 

52 

49 

47 

46 

45 

1 

B 

26 

22 

D 

16 

15 

15 

14 

14 

ACRTrp 

33 

■ 

7 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

n 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

ADR  HWB 

49 

n 

6 

e 

8 

7 

7 

j 

EXTAL  is  figured  at  one  additional  minute  per  25  vehicles. 

Pass  time  = # of  vehicles  x 60  + EXTAL  + (gap  time  x # of  gaps) 
density  x speed 

(FKSM  71-10,  p.  3-9) 
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REGIMENTAL  AVIATION  SQUADRON  PASS  TIME  (in  minutes) 


Open  Column  (10  vehicles  per  kllomeleni  or  100  meter*  Interval) 
No  Gape  Between  Subordinate  Unite 

* of 

kph 

16 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

65 

73 

61 

Unit 

Van 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

RAS 

75 

31 

22 

17 

14 

12 

11 

10 

9 

9 

RAS  HHT 

61 

25 

17 

13 

11 

10 

9 

6 

7 

7 

RAS  AVUM 

14 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Closed  Column  (20  vehicle*  per  kilometer*  or  50  meter*  Interval) 
No  Gaps  Between  Subordinate  Unit* 

#of 

kph 

18 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

65 

73 

81 

Unit 

veh 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

RAS 

75 

17 

12 

10 

9 

8 

7 

7 

8 

6 

RAS  HHT 

61 

13 

10 

8 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

RAS  AVUM 

14 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

EXTAL  is  figured  at  one  additional  minute  per  25  vehicles. 

Pass  time  = # of  vehicles  x 60  + EXTAL  + (gap  time  x # of  gaps) 
density  x speed 

(FKSM  71-10,  p.  3-9) 
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REGIMENTAL  AVIATION  SQUADRON  PASS  TIME  ( in  minutes) 


Open  Column  (10  vehicle*  per  kilometer*  or  100  meter*  interval) 
3 Minute  Gap  Between  Subordinate  Unite 

#of 

M 

16 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

65 

73 

81 

Unit 

Vah 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

RAS 

75 

37 

26 

23 

20 

16 

17 

18 

15 

15 

RAS  HHT 

61 

28 

20 

16 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

10 

RAS  AVUM 

14 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Closed  Column  (20  vehicle*  per  kilometers  or  50  meter*  Interval) 
3 Minute  Gap  Between  Subordinate  Unite 

« Of 

M 

16 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

65 

73 

81 

Unit 

Veh 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

RAS 

75 

23 

18 

16 

15 

14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

RAS  HHT 

61 

16 

13 

11 

10 

9 

8 

8 

a 

7 

RAS  AVUM 

14 

4 

3 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

EXTAL  is  figured  at  one  additional  minute  per  25  vehicles. 

Pass  time  = # of  vehicles  x 60  + EXTAL  + (gap  time  x # of  gaps) 
density  x speed 

(FKSM  71-10,  p.  3-9) 
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REGIMENTAL  SUPPORT  SQUADRON  PASS  TIME  (in  minutes) 


Open  Column  (10  vehicles  per  kilometers  or  100  meters  Interval) 
No  Gaps  Between  Subordinate  Units 


H of 

kph 

1 

16 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

r~  ’ 

65 

73 

n 

Unh 

Veh 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

1 40 

45 



RSS 

302 

125 

69 

57 

50 

•44 

40 

RSSHHT 

36 

15 

1 

8 

6 

1 

6 

5 

fl 

fl 

S&T  Trp 

90 

36 

B 

a 

1 18 

15 

14 

12 

ii 

Ofd  Trp 

139  ' 

56 

41 

Q 

1 27 

21 

1 

19  , 

17 

16 

Med  Trp 

37  1 

15 

10 

h. 

■ 

5 1 

fl 

4 

4 

Closed  Column  (20  vehicles  per  kilometers  or  50  meters  Interval) 
No  Gaps  Between  Subordinate  Unlie 

#of 

kph 

16 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

65 

73 

81 

Unit 

Veh 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

RSS 

302 

69 

50 

40 

35 

31 

20 

26 

25 

23 

RSS  HHT 

36 

8 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

S&TTrp 

90 

21 

15 

. 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

8 

7 

Ord  Tip 

139 

32 

23 

19 

16 

15 

13 

12 

1 

12 

11 

Med  Trp 

37 

8 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 



2 

EXTAL  is  figured  at  one  additional  minute  per  25  vehicles. 

Pass  time  = #of  vehicles  x 60  + EXTAL  + (gap  time  x # of  gaps) 
density  x speed 

(FKSM  71-10,  p.  3-9) 
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REGIMENTAL  SUPPORT  SQUADRON  PASS  TIME  (in  minutes) 


Op*n  Column  (10  vehicle*  perkUometer*  or  100  meter*  Interval) 
3 Mnute  Gap  Between  Subordinate  Unit* 


(c i 

kph 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

65 

73 

81 

Unit 

Veh 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

SO 

RSS 

302 

152 

115 

96 

64 

77 

71 

67 

64 

61 

RSS  HHT 

36 

15 

10 

a 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

S&TTrp 

SO 

44 

33 

27 

24 

21 

20 

16 

17 

17 

OrdTrp 

139 

70 

53 

44 

39 

35 

33 

31 

29 

28 

Mad  Trp 

37 

— — 

15 

10 

6 

7 

8 

5 

4 

4 



4 

Cloeed  Column  (20  vehicle*  per  kilometer*  or  50  meter*  Interval) 
3 Minute  Gap  Between  Subordinate  Unite 


tol 

kph 

16 

24 

r- 

32 

40 

48 

56 

65 

73 

ei 

Unit 

Veh 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

RSS 

302 

96 

77 

67 

62 

58 

55 

53 

52 

50 

RSS  HHT 

36 

8 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

SftTTrp 

90 

27 

21 

- '• 

10 

17 

16 

15 

14 

14 

13 

OrdTrp 

139 

44 

35 

31 

26 

27 

25 

24 

24 

23 

MedTrp 

37 

8 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Z 

EXTAL  is  figured  at  one  additional  minute  per  25  vehicles. 

Pass  time  = # vehicles  x 60  + EXTAL  + (gap  time  x # of  gaps) 
density  x speed 
(FKSM  71-10,  p.  3-9) 
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REGIMENTAL  HEADQUARTERS  AND  HEADQUARTERS  TROOP 
AND  SEPARATE  TROOPS  PASS  TIME  (in  minutes) 


Open  Column  (10  vehicles  per  kilometers  or  100  meters  Interval) 
No  Gape  Between  Subordinate  Unite 


ni 

B 

32 

20 

40 

25 

48 

30 

73 

45 

B 

— 
HHT  ACR 

1 

H 

12 

10 

B 

6 

e 

ADA  Btry 

D 

17 

14 

D 

10 

9 

ADA  Btry 

16 

12 

10 

9 

8 

6 

Ml  Co 

D 

13 

11 

9 

8 

a 

D 

6 

Engr  Co 

□ 

O 

13 

11 

10 

9 

a 

a 

D 

Cml  Co 

28 

6 

5 

n 

D 

3 

Closed  Column  (20  vehicles  per  kilometers  or  50  meters  Interval)  ' 

No  Gape  Between  Subordinate  Units 

# of 

kph 

16 

24 

32 

40 

46 

r 

56 

65 

73 

01 

Unit 

Veh 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

HHT  ACR 

54 

12 

9 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

ADA  Btry 

72 

17 

12 

10 

8 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

ADA  Btry 

54 

12 

9 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Ml  Co 

58 

13 

S 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Engr  Co 

61 

13 

10 

a 

7 

6 

s 

5 

5 

4 

Cml  Co 

28 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 



2 

EXTAL  is  figured  one  additional  minute  per  25  vehicles. 

Pass  time  = # of  vehicles  x 60  + EXTAL  + (gap  time  x # of  gaps) 
density  x speed 
(FKSM  71-10,  p.  3-9) 
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REGIMENTAL  HEADQUARTERS  AND  HEADQUARTERS  TROOP 
AND  SEPARATE  TROOPS  PASS  TIME  (in  minutes) 


Open  Column  (10  vehicles  per  kilometers  or  100  meters  Interval) 
3 Minute  Gap  Between  Subordinate  Units 


# of 

kph 

16 

24 

32 

40 

46 

56 

65 

73 

61 

Unit 

Veh 

mph 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

HHT  ACR 

54 

25 

19 

15 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

9 

ADA  Btry 

72 

33 

24 

20 

17 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

ADA  Btry 

54 

25 

19 

15 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

9 

Ml  Co 

58 

27 

20 

16 

14 

12 

11 

10 

10 

9 

Engr  Co 

6t 

28 

20 

16 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

10 

Cml  Co 

28 

12 

8 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Closed  Column  (20  vehicles  per  kilometers  or  50  meters  Interval) 
No  Gaps  Between  Subordinate  Units 


Unit 

a oi 
Veh 

kph 

mph 

16 

10 

24 

15 

32 

20 

40 

25 

48 

30 

56 

35 

65 

40 

•-n 

73 

45 

B1 

50 

HHT  ACR 

54 

15 

12 

10 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

ADA  Btry 

72 

20 

15 

13 

11 

11 

10 

9 

9 

9 

ADA  Btry 

54 

15 

12 

10 

9 

a 

8 

6 

7 

7 

Ml  Co 

58 

16 

12 

10 

9 

9 

6 

8 

7 

7 

Engr  Co 

61 

te 

13 

11 

10 

9 

8 

8 

a 

7 

Cm!  Co 

28 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

EXTAL  is  figured  at  one  additional  minute  per  25  vehicles, 

Pass  time  = # of  vehicles  x 60  + EXTAL  + (gap  time  x # of  gaps) 
density  x speed 
(FKSM  71-10,  p.  3-9) 
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FIRE  SUPPORT 


US  MORT AfVARTILLERY  CAPABILITIES 
Final  Protective  Fire 

— 

Elements 

Size  of  FPF 

Maximum 

Range* 

W/RAP 

Svfilsm 

tklOOA\ 

2 lubes 

3.500  m 

NA 

4 tubes 

4.595  m 

NA 



i-iPn  ttiii^iiatLir^/MiiM 

4 tubes 

5.730  m 

NA 

107 -mm  mort  (M30) 

3 tubes 

120  x40  m 1 

2 tubes 



UP  M'WQAI 

5,650  m 

NA 

6,840  m 

NA 

3 ouns 

105  x 35  m 

14.300  m 

15,100  m 

6 auns 

210  x 35  m 

11,500  m 

14.500  m 

4 ouns 

200  x 35  m 

11.000  m 

15.600  m 

6 auns 

300  x 50  m 

14.600  m 

1 9.300  m 

8 guns 

400  x 50  m 

18.100  m 

30,000  m 

155-mm  how-SP 
ILM  no4  1/A-9/A.01 

6 guns 

300  x 50  m 

18.100  m 

23,500  m 

8 auns 

400  x 50  m 

18.100  m 

23,500  m 

4 auns 

320  x 80  m 

22.900  m 

30.000  m 

8 auns 

640  x 80  m 

22,900  m 

30,000  m 

kii  DC 

NA 

30.000  m 

NA 

’Artillery  maximum  ranges 
best  case. 

are  drastically  affected  by  the  types  of  propellent  charges  used.  These  figures  indicate 

(ST  6*20-20,  pp.  84  and  85.  TC  6-71,  p.  71.  TC  6-50,  p.  N-1) 


T 

Sv«t#m 

Rate  of  Fire 
Sustained  (p/mln) 

Maximum 

New  Target 
Shift  TlmB 

15 

30 

1 min 

0 

20 

1 min 

15 

35 

1 min 

3 

18 

1 min 

105-mm  haw  (Ml  19) 

3 

6 

1 min 

infi  mm  how  (Ml  02) 

3 

10 

1 min 

3 

10 

1 min 

1 

4 

1 min 

im.-im  hnw /Ml  991 

varies 

4 

1 min 

155-mm  how  SP 
(M109A1/A2/A3) 

1 

4 

1 min 

.5 

1.5 

1 min 

MLRS  (M270) 

It  of  rockets 

12 

2 min 

Note.  MLRS  reload  time  is  12  minutes. 

(TC  6-71,  p.  71.  FM  6-20-40,  p.  D-9.  ARTEP  7-246-12  MTP,  p.  5-51. 
ARTEP  6-398-30  MTP,  p.  5-100) 
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CALL  FOR  FIRE  (ADJUST  FIRE  IN  MINUTES:  SECONDS) 


— * — 1 

Initial 

Digital 

Round 

Voice 

Each  Adjustment 
Digital  Voles 

Scout  to  FSO 

1:00 

1:00 

:10 

.10 

FSO  to  BrYBtry  FDC 

:5S 

AS 

:20 

:to 

Bn/Btry  FDC  to  Btry 

:50 

1:00 

n/a 

n/a 

Blry  Compulation 

;20 

:40 

:20 

:30 

Guns  to  Fire 

:30 

:30 

:30 

:30 

Total 

3:35 

3:55 

1:20 

1:20 

TRIGGER  POINT-LEAD  CALCULATIONS 

Target  Speed 

Initial 

Digital 

Round 

Voice 

Each  Adjustment 
Digital  Voice 

10  kilometers  per  hour 

600  meters 

650  meters 

225  meters 

225  meters 

20  kilometers  per  hour 

1,200  meters 

1 ,300  meters 

450  meters 

450  meters 

30  kilometers  par  hour 

1,800  melere 

t .950  meters 

675  melere 

750  rneters 

40  kilometers  per  hour 

2,400  met  ere 

2,600  meters 

900  meters 

900  meters 

TIME  OF  FUGHT-LEAD  CALCULATIONS 


(BRING  'AT  MY  COMMAND') 


Target  Speed 

20  sec 

30  sec 

AS  *ec 

60  sec 

10  kilometers  per  hour 

50  meters 

80  meters 

125  meters 

160  meters 

20  kilometers  per  hour 

100  meters 

170  meters 

250  meters 

330  meters 

30  kilometers  per  hour 

170  meters 

250  meters 

375  meters 

500  meters 

40  kilometers  per  hour 

225  meters 

340  meters 

500  meters 

660  meters 
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FAMILY  OF  SCATTERABLf  MINES  DELIVERY  TIMES 

Density 

Preplanned 

Target  of 
Opportunity 

Low  (216  mines) 

5-7  minutes 

25-30  minutes 

Medium  (432  mines) 

7-12  minutes 

30-35  minute  a 

High  (864  mines) 

12-20  minutes 

3540  minutes 

Note.  Based  on  400  meters  x 400  meters  field,  using  one  155-mm 
battery  to  fire. 

(TC  6-40,  p.  10-31) 


SMOKE  EFFECTIVENESS 


Figure  F-l.  Smoke  effectiveness  chart. 


Knot* 

Observation 

1 

Smoke,  vapor  from  breath,  or  dusl  raised  by  vehicles  or  personnel  rises  vertical.  No  leaf 
movement. 

1-3 

Direction  of  wind  slightly  shown  by  smoke,  vapor  Irom  bretnh,  or  dust  raised  by  vehicles 
or  personnel.  Slight  Intermittent  movement  of  leaves. 

4-6 

Wind  slightly  felt  on  face.  Leaves  rustle. 

7-10 

Leaves  and  small  twigs  In  constant  motion. 

11-15 

Wind  raises  dust  from  ground,  Loose  paper  and  small  branches  move. 

17-21 

Smeif  trees  with  leaves  sway.  Coastal  wavelets  form  on  Inland  waters. 

■ 

22-27 

Large  branches  on  trees  In  motion.  Whistle  heard  on  telephone  or  fence  wires. 

28-33 

Whole  trees  In  motion.  Inconveniences  fell  walking  against  wind. 
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ATMOSPHERIC  CONDITIONS  FOR  SMOKE  EMPLOYMENT 


Atmospheric  stability.  The  rate  of  vertical  spread  from  a stationary  smoke 
base  depends  on  air  stability.  In  unstable  air,  smoke  will  rise  more 
quickly  than  in  stable  air. 


Figure  F-2.  Inversion  condition. 

Factors:  Smoke  will  remain  at  a constant  altitude. 

Smoke  will  spread  and  diffuse  slowly. 
Favorable  for  smoke  haze  or  area  screen. 


Conditions:  Clear  calm  nights.  Air  temperature  increases  as  altitude  increases. 


Figure  F-3.  Neutral  condition. 

Factors:  Smoke  will  rise  at  moderate  rate. 

Favorable  for  smoke  curtains. 

Growth  and  duration  are  unpredictable. 


Conditions:  An  hour  before  until  an  hour  after  sunset. 


Figure  F-4.  Lapse  condition. 

Factors:  Smoke  will  rise  and  diffuse  rapidly. 

Favorable  for  smoke  curtains. 

Least  favorable  for  area  screens. 

Conditions:  Windy.  Air  temperature  decreases  as  altitude  increases. 
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SMOKH/O BSC U RATION  DATA 
Indirect  Fire 

Delivery 

System 

Type 

Round 

Time  for 
Effective 
Smoke 

Average 
Bum  Time 

Average  Obscuration  Length 
(Meters)  Per  Round 
Wind  Direction 

Croat  Quartering  Wead/Tall 

St -mm 

WP 

.5  min 

1 min 

100 

60 

40 

107-mm 

WP 

.5  min 

1 min 

200 

00 

40 

105-mm 

WP 

.5  min 

1-1.5  min 

75 

60 

50 

HC 

1-1.5  min 

3 min 

250 

175 

50 

155-mm 

WP 

.5  min 

1-1.5  min 

150 

75 

50 

HC 

1-1.5  min 

4 min 

350 

250 

75 

Note.  Other  weather  conditions  such  as  temperature  and  humidty  have 
a significant  effect  on  smoke. 

(FM  6-20-40,  p.  H-21 . CGSC  Student  Text  100-3,  p.  3-7) 


SMOKE  PLATOON 

Unit 

Number  of 
Generators 

Frontal  Area 
Coverage 

Squad 

S 

.5  to  1 kilometers 

Platoon 

24 

1 to  3 kitome1«s 

Company 

46 

2 to  7 kilometers 

(FM  3-50,  p.  1-5) 
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EFFECTS  OF  SMOKE/OBSCURATION  ON  VI9IBIUTY 
(SEVERE,  MODERATE,  OR  MINIMAL) 

Sena or 

OH  Smoke 

HC 

WP 

IR  Smoke* 

Weather 

(Fog,  rain) 

Visible 

SEV 

SEV 

~ 

SEV 

SEV 

SEV 

Near  IR 

SEV 

SEV 

SEV 

SEV 

MJd  IR 

MIN 



MIN 

MOD 

SEV 

MOD 

FarlR 

MIN 

MIN 

MOD 

SEV 

MOD 

Note.  Thermal  sights  fall  into  the  mid  and  far  IR  categories. 
(FM  3-4-1,  p.  70) 


ILLUMINATION  DATA 

Typ* 

Weapon/ Round 

Ringe 

(meter*) 

Ilium 

Tim*  (**c) 

Continuou* 
Ilium  (rpm) 

Diameter 
Ilium  (m) 
per  round 

Candlepower 
per  round 

81-mnW301  A3 

2,950 

75 

2 

1,100 

I 

107-mrrVM33SA2 

5,490 

90 

2 

1,500 

850,000 

10S-rnm/M314A3 

11,500 

60 

2 

1.000 

600,000 

155-mm/M485 

17,500 



120+ 

1 

2,000 

1,000,000 

(CGSG  Student  Text  100-3,  p.  3-7) 
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MOBILITY,  COUNTERMOBILITY,  AND 
SURVIVABILITY 


EMPLACEMENT  OF  MINEFIELDS 


Engine***  Units  of  Urn*  per  1,000  Meter*  of  Minefield 

Minefield  Type 

Protective 

Standard 

GEMSS 

1-2-2 

1-4-6 

0.3 

0.9 

1.5 

3,0 

Manpower 

Manhoure 

370.0 

918.0 

2,403.6 

9.3 

14 

15 

21.3 

Platoon  Hours 
(30  Man) 

12.3 

30.1 

80.2 

- 

- 

- 

Company  Days 
(3  Pit,  lOhrspd) 

0.4 



1,0 

2.7 

- 

- 

Note.  Minefield  density,  such  as  1-2-2,  denotes  the  linear  density 
(meaning  the  number  that  will  be  encountered  in  a one-meter  line 
through  the  depth  of  the  field)  figured  as  number  of  antitank 
mines-number  of  antipersonnel  fragmental  ion  mines-number  of 
antipersonnel  blast  mines. 

(FM  101-10-1,  p.  1-21.  FM  20-32,  p.  231) 


SCOUT  SECTION 

Type  of  Minefield 

Point 

(15  mote  re  wide) 

Point 

(30  mol  or*  wide) 

Scout  Section  Hours 

1 

2 
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CLEARING/BREACHING  OF  MINEFIELDS 

Method 

Width  of  Lane 
(In  meter* ) 

Man-hours 
(per  100  meters) 

MANUAL 

Location  by  probing 

1 (footpath) 

16-22 

Removal  by  rope  or  explosive 

1 (footpath) 

38-44 

Location  by  detector,  probing 

B (one-way  veh  lane) 

27-33 

Removal  by  rope  or  explosive 

8 

220-247 

| 

MECHANICAL 

Track-width  mineroller  (6  kpb) 

4.0 

.5  to  .75  min 

Minepiow  (6-t6  kph) 

180  In.  minus  77  in.  center 

.25  to  .5  min 

EXPLOSIVE 

Demolition  kit,  Ml  73 

8 

.25/set  plus  setup  time 

Demolition  snake  Ml 57 

3.5-4. 5 

2 plus  preassembly 

Bangalore  torpedo  MAI 

.6  (footpath) 

3. 5-4. 5 

M58A1  mine  dearlng  charge 

8 (90  m long) 

.25 

(FM  101-10-1,  p.  1-15.  FM  20-32,  pp.  181  through  188) 


WIRE  ENTANGLEMENT  CONSTRUCTION 
(PER  300  meter*  SECTION) 

Type  of  Entanglement 

Man-hour*  Required 

Double  Apron,  4-  and  2-pace 

71 

Double  Apron,  6-  and  3-pace 

59 

High  Wire  (less  guy  wires) 

95 

Low  Wires,  4-  and  2 -pace 

59 

Four-slrand  Fence 

24 

Triple  Standard  Concertina 

30 

Barbed  Tape  Obstacle 

1 (vehicle  aided) 

(FM  5-34,  p.  3-5) 
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DIMENSIONS  AND  CONSTRUCTION  TIMES  FOR 
DELIBERATE  FIGHTING  VEHICLE  EMPLACEMENTS 

Vehicle  type 

Pit  Dimanelone 
Length  Width 

(ft) 

Depth 

(M9  Ace/ 
D7  Dozer) 
Hour* 

Ml  13  series  carrier 

22 

14 

7.5 

.7 

MS77  command  post  vehicle 

22 

14 

9 

1 

Ml 00  and  Ml 25  mort  carrier 

22 

16 

7 

.9 

M2  and  M3  lighting  vehlde 

26 

16 

10 

1.2 

Ml  main  battle  tank 

32  1 

18 

9 

1.5 

M60  series  main  battle  tank 

30 

18 

10 

1.5 

M48  series  main  battle  tank 

30  ; 

IB 

i . — 

10 

1.5 

Note.  Hasty  positions  can  be  approximated  to  1/3  the  time. 


(FM  101-10-1,  p.  1-26.  FM  5-103,  p.  4-15) 


CONSTRUCTION  TIME  FOR  DELIBERATE  FIGHTING  VEHICLE  EMPLACEMENTS 

Time  (hours) 

#ct 

M2/ 

Ml  13/ 

Unit 

Vehicle* 

Ter*» 

M3 

M901 

Ml  06 

Total 

Dlv  Cav  Sqdn 

152 

48 

4.9 

5.4 

50.3 

DIvCavHHT 

94 

2,4 

3.5 

59 

Dlv  Cav  Trp 

29 

22.8 

.7 

2 7 

242 

ACR  Sqdn 

269 

61.5 

45.6 

11.9 

7.2 

126  2 

ACR  HHT 

98 

2.4 

6.3 

5.4 

14,1 

ACH  Trp 

33 

13.5 

14.4 

1.4 

29.3 

ACR  Tank  Co 

23 

21 

1.4 

1-8 

24.2 
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ANTITANK  DrTCH  CONSTRUCTION  (In  meters) 
Teams 

Hours 

1 

2 

4 

8 

IB 

.5 

35 

70 

140 

280 

560 

1 

70 

140 

2B0 

560 

1,120 

2 

140 

2BO 

560 

1,120 

2,240 

3 

210 

420 

840 

1,680 

L 

3,360 

Notes.  1. Factors  above  are  based  on  80  percent  equipment  availability 
and  70  meters  per  hour  per  team. 


2.  Each  team  consists  of  two  items  of  earthmoving  equipment 
(dozer,  M-9,  CEV,  scoop  loader,  or  scraper). 

3.  Each  ACR  Engineer  Company  consists  of  1 scoop  loader,  3 
front  loader/backhoes,  3 CEVS,  and  6 ACEs. 

(CGSC  Student  Text  100-3,  p.  7-3) 


ABATIS  AND  ROAD  CRATER  CONSTRUCTION 


Engineer* 


Funclion/Deecrtptlon 

Man-houre  Needed 

Abatis:  40  m deep,  3 m apart 

2 squad  hrs 

Road  Crater:  50  m long  x 25  m wide  x 4 m deep 

2 squad  hrs 

Note.  A squad  consists  of  eight  soldiers,  one  Ml  13  (APC),  and  one 
1.5-ton  trailer. 

(FM  5-34,  p.  1-26) 
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SCOUTS 

Function/  Description 

Man-hours  Needed 

Hasty  road  block:  (tolled  trses) 

2 section  hrs 

Hasty  road  crater;  5 ft  long  x 5 ft  wide  x 5 ft  deep 

1.5  section  hrs 

Notes.  1 .A  section  consists  of  two  scout  vehicles  and  a squad  of  five  men 
per  vehicle. 


2.  More  than  one  hasty  road  crater  is  normally  required  to  block 
movement. 


AIR  DEFENSE 


WEAPON  RANGES 

Weapon  Type 

Range 

Vulcan 

1 ,200  meters 

(Ground  support  range) 

2,000  meters 

Redeye 

2.000  meters 

Stinger 

4,000  meters 

Chapparral 

5,000  meters 

LOS-F-H  (ADATS) 

8,000  meters 

Hawk 

40  kilometers 

(FM  44-3,  pp.  4-1  through  4-10.  FM  44-90-1,  p.  26) 
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COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT 


COMBAT  VEHICLE  REFUELING  CHARTS 
(COMBAT  VEHICLES  ONLY) 

Division  Cavalry  Troop  (LI 00) 

9 M60-375  Gallon  Capacity 
6 Ml  13-95  Gallon  Capacity 
6 M90T-95  Gallon  Capacity 

Hours 

Gallons  Used  (Trp) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

B 

9 

10 

idle 

(M60-2  gph) 
(Mlla^goi-I  gph 

30 

60 

90 

120 

150 

180 

210 

240 

270 

300 

% remaining 

99 

99 

98 

97 

97 

96 

95 

95 

94 

93 

HEMTTs  req 

1 

Road 

(M-60-1  B.8  gph) 
(M113/M901-8-6  gph) 

279 

558 

1104 

1362 

1641 

1820 

2187 

2466 

2724 

% remaining 

82 

64 

52 

45 

HEMTTs  req 

1 

■ 



X-Country 

(M60-26.6  gph) 
(M1I3/M90 1-8,9  gph) 

351 

702 

1044 

1395 

1737 

2088 

2439 

2781 

3132 

3462 

% remaining 

92 

84 

77 

69 

62 

54 

46 

36 

31 

23 

HEMTTs  req 

1 

2 
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ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT  TANK  COMPANY 
1 4 M60  - 375  Gallon  Capachy 


ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT  TANK  COMPANY 
14  Ml  -495  Gallon  Capacity 


FM  17-95-10 


HOWITZER  BATTERY 

1 

2 M577  CP  -95  Gallon  CapacRy 
9 15S  mm  SP  - 12B  Gallon  Capacity 
9 M992  (Ammo)  - 127  Gallon  Capacity 

Hours 

Gallons  Used  (Btv)  1 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

H 

56 

111 

138 

166 

■ 

276 

Ml 

97 

95 

94 

93 

91 

90 

■ 

88 

H£MTTs  tbq  ^ 

m 

Si 



Hoad  (M557-B.0  gph) 
(1 55  mm-II.Bgph) 
/M992-1 1.0  ODhi 

208 

416 

622 

830 

1036 

1244 

1452 

1658 

1866 

2072 

90 

81 

72 

44 

34 

25 

7 

(M  557/155  mrrVM992 

737272 

45/43/43 

27/15/15 

HEMTTs  req 

1 

_ J 

r n 

2 

X -Country 

(M557-8.9gph) 
(155  mm-16.1  gph) 
/M992-16.1  ODh) 

■ 

S52 

828 

1104 

1380 

■ 

■ 

1 

87 

75 

62 

50 

30 

1 

1 

1 0 

0 _ 

71/62/62 

HEMTTs  req 

1 



1 _ 

i 

2__j 

(FM  101-10-1/2,  pp.  2-21  through  2-52) 
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TOTAL  REFUELING  GALLONS  AND  TIME 

75%  ram 

50%  rem 

25%  rem 

Gallon* 

Needed 

Time 

Gallons 

Needed 

Time 

(min) 

Gallons 

Needed 

Div  CavTrp 
LICK) 

11.5 

2,258 

13 

3,387 

15.5 

1200 

632 

11 

1.663 

13 

2,494 

15 

A r Ca^  Trp 

1.639 

13  J 

3,278 

16 

4.917 

19 

9 

10.5 

13.5 

Ml 

1.733 

10.S 

3,485 

13.5 

5J98 

16.5 

Note.  This  is  figured  using  one  nozzle  per  tank  at  105  gpm,  two  tanks  per  HEMTT,  three  HEMTTs  per 
Troop/Company. 

(FM  101-10-1/2,  pp.2-21  through  2-52) 


AVIATION  FARP  REFUELING  TIMES 


Refueling 

1 HEMTT 

2 HEMTT 

3 HEMTT 

FARE  W/Blivet 

Element 

2 pt 

4 pt 

4 pt 

apt 

6 pi 

2pt 

Seoul  Wpns  Tm 

10 

10 

10 

,0 

10 

25 

Air  Cav  Trp 

30 

20 

20 

7 

10 

Atk  Trp 

30 

20 

20 

10 

10 

n/a 

UH-60  Pit 

30 

20 

20 

10 

10 

— 

n/a 

Notes.  1. This  table  reflects  estimated  time  (in  minutes)  to  refuel  aircraft  at  an  aviation  FARP. 


2. It  does  not  take  into  account  flight  time  to  and  from  the  FARP. 

3. The  following  factors  may  slow  the  rate  of  aircraft  being 
resupplied: 

a.  Limited  visibility. 

b.  Rearming  attack  helicopters. 

c.  Aircraft  or  fuel  points  incapable  of  hot  refueling. 
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NBC  CONSIDERATIONS 


CHEMICAL  AGENT  PERSISTENC 

Y (HOURS) 

Decontamination 

— 

Agent 

Degree 

Alkyd 

Care 

6 

Weathering 

Only 

GD 

MOD 

HVY 

^4 

72 

12 

HD 

- 

MOD 

46 

UNK 

HVY 

48 

0 

V i * ir'ii  ' ; ■ r.')l 

ft  

DS2 

QD 

MOO 

12 

0 

HVY 

48 

0 

HD 

MOD 

UNK 

0 

HVY 

UNK 

0 

STB 

| GD 

MOD 

12 

0 

HVY 

48 

6 

HD 

MOD 

UNK 

0 

HVY 

UNK 

0 

*CARC  greatly  reduces  persistency. 

Chemical  agent  persistency  (hours)  on  painted  surface,  65 °F  and  light 
winds. 

MOD  = 1 gram/square  meter,  HVY  = 10  gram/square  meter,  UNK  = 
Unknown. 

(FC  52-10) 
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CHEMICAL  AGENT  PERSISTENCY 
, EFFECTS  of  temperathhf  CHANGES 

Aaent 

Degree 

Temperature 

Persistency  (Hour?) 

Hoi 

1-3 

Warm 

2-6 

MOD 

Mild 

6-24 

Cold 

t 12-36 

Very  Cold 

1 48-140 

HD 

i- 1 

Hot 

4-8 

HVY 

Warm 

12-24 

Mild 

24-48  1 

Cold 

72-168 

Very  Cold 

163-403? 

Hot 

0.08-0.5 

Warm 

0.1  -0.fi 

MOD 

Mild  

0. 5-1.0 

Cold 

2-4 

Very  Cold 

4-1? 

GD 

_ - — : 

Hot 

0.5-1 

HVY 

Warm 

1-3 

Mild 

2-3 

Cold 

4-12 

verv  U-Ofo 

12-36 

Hot 

4-12  , 

Warm 

12-24 

MOD 

Mild 

24-72 

Cold 

40-144 

Very  Cold 

168-336 

VX 

— 

Hot 

12-36 

HVY 

Warm 

48-96 

Mild 

96-240 

Cold 

168-504 

L 



Verv  Cold 

720-1440 

Chemical  agent  persistency:  dry  grassland,  light  wind  (x  0.8  for  sand  or 
pavement,  xl.1  for  meadow). 

Temperature:  Hot  = 86 °F,  Warm  = 68 °F,  Mild  = 50 °F, 

Cold  = 68 °F,  Very  Cold=  68°F. 

Degree:  MOD  = 1 gram/square  meter,  HVY  = 10  grams/square  meter. 

(FC  52-10) 
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WORK  RATE  TIME  CHARTS  (MINUTES) 


Maximum  Work  Time 
Wnrir  l nart  Before  Rest 

Rest  Required  1 

to  Sustain 

Clothlna 

Llaht 

Normal 

■ — 

Vpiv  Hot:  86“-99 

T (30°-37°C) 

1 — ■— “ " 

MOPP  1 

1 

Liqht 

110 

70 

30-40 

2 

Moderate 

80 

60 

20-30 

3 

Heaw 

6 

40 

10-15 

MOPP  4 

4 

Liaht 

70 

45 

15-25 

5 

Moderate 

50 

35 

15-20 

6 

Heaw 

40 

25 

5-10 

Hot*  77<>-86',F  (2! 

>°-30°C1  

MOPP  1 

7 

Liqht 

ft 

ft 

40-50 

a 

Moderate 

* 

90 

30-45 

9 

Heaw 

90 

70 

15-20 

MOPP  4 

10 

Liqht 

♦ 

85 

25-40 

11 

Moderate 

100 

75 

20-30 

12 

Heaw 

55 

45 

10-15 

Warn- 

(20“-24°C>  

MOPP  t 

13 

Liqht 

ft 

• 

ft 

U 

Moderate 

• 

ft 

* 

15 

Heaw 

ft 

ft 

20-30 

MOPP  4 

16 

Liqht 

ft 

*40-50 

17 

Moderate 

ft 

80 

30-45 

18 

Heaw 

60 

15-20 

Cool:  5 O'" -68“  F 

10  “-20“  Cl 

MOPP  1 

All 

1 

• 

MOPP  4 

19 

Liaht 

* 

* 

20 

Moderate 

ft 

ft 

• 

21 

Heaw 

ft 

100 

40-50 

Cold:  below  50 

• n o“ci  — — 

MOPP  1 

All 

* 

ft 

ft 

MOPP  4 

All 

ft 

ft 

ft 

‘Work  rale  depends  on  fatigue. 

Light  Clothing  = T-shirt  and  shorts  only  worn  under  MOPP  suit. 
Normal  Clothing  = BDU/CVC  uniform,  worn  under  protective  gear. 
(FC  52-10) 
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Section  II.  Equipment  Specifications  and 
Capabilities 

COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT 


MANPACKED 


NOMENCLATURE 

PLANNING 

RANGES 

(km) 

WEIGHT 

(tbs) 

REPLACES 

! 

AN/PRC  77 

8 

23.5 

N/A 

•an/vrc  ea 

8 

18  3 

1 AN/GRC  160 

'AN/VRC  91 

8 

18.3 

! AN/GRC  160 

'AN/VRC  119 

8 

18  3 

AN/PRC  77 

* SINCGARS  family  of  radio.  Weights  and  ranges  are  for  radios 
dismounted  with  manpack  accessories: 


HIGH  FREQUENCY  (HF)  RADIOS 


NOMENCLATURE 

PLANNING  RANGES 

REPLACES 

AN/GRC  106 

80  km 

N/A 

•AN/GRC  193 

up  to  2,500  miles 

AN/GRC  106 

‘AN/GRC  213 

85  km 

AN/GRC  106 

* SINCGARS  radio. 
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VEHICULAR  MOUNTED  RADIOS  (FM) 


NOMENCLATURE 

PLANNING 
RANGES  (km) 

NET 

CAPABILITY 

REPLACES 

AN/VRC  12 

8 to  41 

2 

N/A 

AN/VRC  24 

BO 

1 

N/A 

AN/VRC  46 

Sto  41 

1 

N/A 

AN/VRC  47 

8 to  41 

2 

N/A 

AN/VRC  49 

8 to  41 

2 

N/A 

AN/VRC  64 

8 

1 

N/A 

‘ANI/VRC  87 

8 

1 

AN/VRC  64 

‘ AN/VRC  88“ 

8 

1 

AN/PRC  77 

*AN/VRC  89 

8to35 

2 

ANA/RC  47 

*AN/VRC  90 

Sto  35 

1 

AN/VRC  46 

‘AN/VRC  91“ 

8 to  35 

2 

AN/GRC  160 

‘AN/VRC  92 

8 to  35 

2 

ANA/RC  49 

* SINGARS  radio. 

**  Can  be  dismounted  and  used  with  manpack  equipment. 
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COMBAT  ENGINEER  VEHICLES 


NOMENCLATURE 

. HEIGHT 

. LENGTH 

s 

I 

. 



Ct 

d 

o 

a 

a 

p 

? WEIGHT 

| SPEED 

UJ 

o 

z 

< 

£E 

mil  as 

o. 

u 

_< 

UJ 

£ 

gal« 

& 

5 

o 

a 

tr 

< 

o 

tons 

Ol 

< 

o 

§ 

(on* 

Q 

CE 

£ 

■ 

i 

<3 

% 

£ 

UJ 

3 

< 

2 

5 

REMARKS 

M»(ACE) 

&3 

246 

is 

34,052 

30 

193 

127 

A 

none 

72 

' 

SO 

.50  cal 

'carnea 
6.35  cubic 
metera 

||j|| 

145 

is 

1 17,010 

30 

270 

375 

nona 

34927 

48 

60 

165-mm  HE 
.50  gal 
7.S2  mm 

AVLB 

J 

200 

432 

158 

18 

115,600 

» 

310 

375 

nof\o 

non* 

_ . J 

48 

60 

' 

rare 

bridge: 

$0  5.  span 

HELICOPTERS 


NOMENCLATURE 

. 

MAX  GROSS  WEIGHT 

CT 

tr> 

a 

tu 

Ul 

a. 

v> 

in 

in 

1 

O 

5 

X 

knots 

o 

< 

a. 

o 

UJ 

£ 

gal 

hg  FUEL  BURN  RATE 
1 

z 

3 

+ 

DC 

X 

HI 

3 

1= 

O 

5 

fc 

hr+mln 

LIFT  CAPACITY 

(LBS) 

I- 

z 

UJ 

X 

< 

3 

s 

< 

type  (#  ot  rds) 

£ 

cr 

o 

. 

PAX 

i 

AHIS(MC) 

(COBRA) 

1 0,000 

100 

2+00 

0 

R 

0 

TOW  (8) 
2.76'  rkt  (38) 
20  mm  (750) 

2 

AH-64 
| (APACHE) 

18,500 

175 

360 

160 

2+15 

0 

R 

■ 

Helifire  (1  6) 
2.75*  rkl  (38) 
30  mm  (1200) 

2 

CH-47D 

(CHINOOK) 

50,000 

145 

1030 

2+30 

33 

20000 

25000 

M60D  (2)  (4000rd) 

4 

OH  »C 
(KIOWA) 

3,200 

90 

92 

40 

2+20 

2 

500 

N/A 

None 

1 

or  2 

UH-1H 

(HUFV) 

9,500 

100 

220 

95 

2+00 

6 

2000 

2000 

M60D  (2)  (2000  rd) 

3 

UH-eo 

(BLACKHAWK) 

T 6,260 

145 

360 

160 

2+15 

11 

6200 

8000 

M60D  (2)  (2000  rd) 

3 

Note.  Performance  data  is  average.  Climatic  conditions  and  AO  can  affect  the  above  values. 
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COMBAT  VEHICLES 


LU 

X 

e 

3 

o 

Z 

Ul 

3 

O 

2 

3 COMBAT  WEIGHT 

• 

: HEIGHT 

X 

Q 

* 

m 

* LENGTH 

* GROUND  CLEARANCE 

* FORD 

X 

u 

z 

LU 

E 

■ 

* VERTICAL  OBSTACLE 

O 

LU 

LU 

a. 

ID 

mph 

£ 

o 

< 

Cl 

< 

o 

_l 

LU 

2 

gat 

| CRUISE  RANGE 
a>  1 

MAIN  ARMAMENT 

JO 

O 

z 

3 

0 

X 

X 

LU 

m 

5 

3 

Z 

X != 

z 5 
° 5 

u * 

LU  X 
CD  < 

Ml  (AS  RAM  3) 

60 

94 

144 

385 

is 

42 

a 

496 

■ 

105  mm 

55 

.SO  cal 

7.62 

mm 

M1A1  (ABRAMS) 

1 

144 

385 

19 

48 

108 

42 

■ 

495 

■ 

120  mm 

i 

50  cal 

7.62 

mm 

M2  (BRADLEY) 

H 

126 

258 

18 

40 

swm 

100 

36 



25  mm 
TOW 

m 

M2A2  (ADD-ON 
ARMOR) 

117 

142 

258 

18 

40 

swm 

g_ 

m 

117 

18 

40 

swim 

42 

175 

300 

25  mm 
TOW 

■ 

Him 

M3A2  (ADD-ON 
ARMOR) 

33 

117 

IB 

40 

swim 

38 

25mm 

TOW 

19 

7,62 

mm 

M60A3 

1 

16 

40 

102 

36 

30 

“I 

375 

280 

105  mm 

63 

.50  cal 

7.62 

mm 

M109A2 
(155  mm  SR) 

m 

16 

39 

72 

21 

30 

128 

220 

.50  cal 

Ml  1 3A1/A2  (APC) 

87 

17 

swim 

67 

24 

35 

95 

300 

.50  cal 

2.000 

M47 

M577A2 

15.9 

102 

108 

229 

16 

72 

86 

24 

40 

95 

300 

M901  (ITV) 

13 

87 

108 

182 

14 

swim 

67 

24 

40 

95 

300 

TOW 

8 

M992  (FAASV) 

29 

126 

124 

266 

14 

42 

72 

21 

35 

128 

216 

.50  cal 

2,000.  tames 
90  nds  155  mm 
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COMBAT  SUPPORT/COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT  VEHICLES 


NOMENCLATURE 

HEIGHT 

LENGTH 

m 

£ 

o 

% 

A 

GRDCLR 

£ 

2 

£ 

lb*. 

o 

iu 

E 

(A 

mph 

Ui 

i 

ITtfl* 

* 

O 

LU 

2 

gala 

* 

O 

o 

n 

< 

o 

tom 

| LIFT  CAP 

FORD 

^ GRADE 

ARMAMENT 

r 

8 

5 

3 

a. 

M151A2 

(JEEP) 

63 

a 

9 

2435 

SO 

a 

15 

B 

B 

21 

60 

var 

7S 

12 

8782 

B 

a 

B 

B 

a 

a 

B 

B 

B 

B 

20 

60 

B 

B 

24 

1.25 

B 

30 

60 



var. 

B 

M35A2 
(2  1/2  Ton) 

83 

263 

94 

11 

12980 

55 

288 

50 



2.5 

Hi 

SOcal 

B 

M939  (5  Ton) 

116 

304 

97 

11 

30 

60 

M809A1  (5 

Ton  Wreck*!) 

106 

355 

96 

12 

B 

30 

31 

B 

B 

M977  (HEMTT 
Cargo) 

101 

400 

94 

2.5 

fl 

46 

B 

B 

M978  (HEMTT 
Tankof) 

101 

400 

94 

36289 

50 

290 

147 



500* 

B 

46 

B 

•#  at 
gals. 

M984  (HEMTT 
Wrack*  r) 

112 

392 

79 

B 

22.5 

46 

B 

M88A1 
(fl«c  ovary) 

115 

325 

135 

17 

B 

60 

B 

M578 
(Rec  ovary) 

115 

250 

124 

17 

54000 

M4K  (Forklift) 

80 

205 

9705 

m, 

^Jggj 

M992 

(FAASV) 

126 

266 

124 

14 

57500 

35 

216 

127 

7 

i—  - 

42 

60 

,50cat 
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Appendix  G 

TRAINING 

IMPERATIVES 


The  capstone  manual  for  training  in  the  Army  is  FM  25-100.  This  appendix 
shows  how  cavalry  leaders  can  use  FM  17-95-10  in  training  within  the 
framework  of  the  capstone  manual. 

TRAINING  VISION 

Leaders  in  the  ACR  base  their  training  vision  on  a thorough  understanding  of 
several  key  topics.  Figure  G-l  shows  how  FM  17-95  and  FM  17-95-10  support 
and  discuss  the  topics. 


FM  17-95 

FM  17-95-10 

Remarks 

Mission 

X 

X 

War  Plan 

Doctrine 
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Figure  G-l.  Key  topics. 


Every  cavalry  leader  (officer  and  NCO)  should  devote  time  to  study  in  detail 
FM  17-95  and  FM  17-95-10. 


BATTLE  FOCUS 

Cavalry  leaders  must  focus  training  on  warfighting  tasks.  This  is  especially  true 
for  leader  training,  such  as  officer  professional  development  (OPD)  and  NCO 
professional  development  (NCOPD).  FM  17-95-10  provides  the  commander 
with  a comprehensive,  detailed  base  of  training  material  for  leaders.  Leaders  can 
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use  sections  and  subsections  of  the  manual  as  reading  material  for  subordinates, 
or  as  a source  of  ideas  for  training  exercises  in  OPD  and  NCOPD. 


Likewise,  FM  17-95-10  can  also  serve  an  important  function  for  collective 
training.  The  manual  focuses  on  describing  wartime  tasks  and  techniques  which 
recent  experience  has  shown  to  be  critical  to  success.  It  can  serve  as  a source  of 
ideas  for  adjusting  current  tactics  and  techniques,  or  developing  new  ones  as  the 
ACR  executes  collective  training.  FM  17-95-10,  in  many  ways,  simply  serves  as 
a forum  for  the  regiments  to  share  good  ideas  with  each  other. 


HOW  TO  USE  THIS  MANUAL  IN  TRAINING 

This  manual  contains  several  tactics  and  techniques  that  are  vital  to  all  or  most 
missions  contained  in  a METL.  Following  are  the  suggested  leader  training 
topics  for  OPD/NCOPD: 

Z Subordinate  initiative. 

Z Recon  pull,  shifting  main  effort. 

Z Counterreconnaissance. 

Z Tactical  deployment/examples. 

Z Lessons  learned. 


Following  are  the  collective  training  topics  vital  for  inclusion  in  CPX,  situational 
training  exercise  (STX),  and  field  training  exercise  (FTX): 

Z Troop-leading  procedures. 

Z Battle  drills. 

Z Fire  control  (offensive  and  defensive). 

Z Movement  planning  and  tactical  road  marches. 

Z Battle  loss  logistics. 


In  addition,  a commander  desiring  to  train  his  subordinate  leaders  on  a particular 
mission  will  find  ample  source  material  in  FM  17-95-10.  For  example,  a 
commander  with  zone  reconnaissance  as  a priority  mission  in  his  METL  could 
proceed  in  setting  up  a training  plan  as  shown  in  Figure  G-2. 
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Rpvmw  Doctrine 

FM  17-95.  ChaD  3 

Review  MTP  T&EOs 

MTP  17-485 

Discuss  Lessons  Learned 

FM  17-95-10.  ChaD  3.  Sec  IV 

Teach  Appropriate  Techniques 
{Task  Organization,  versus 
ftaruritv  Zone,  in  BUAsl 

FM  17-95-10,  Chap  3,  Sec  11 

Discuss  BOS  Considerations 

FM  17-95-10.  ChaD  3,  Sec  III  1 

FM  17-95-10,  Chap  7,  (CS)  ' 

FM  17-95-10.  Chao  8,  {CSSH 

Walkthrough  Exercise 

FM  17-95-10,  Chap  3,  Sec  III 

(Sandtablfd 

CPX/FTX/STX 

Figure  G-2.  Training  Plan. 


SUMMARY 

FM  25-100  and  FM  25-101  guide  commanders  in  the  development  of 
battle-focused  training.  This  is  also  the  focus  of  FM  17-95-10  the  intent  of  the 
manual  is  to  describe  in  detail  how  to  apply  the  doctrine  contained  in  FM  17-95 
to  accomplish  unit  missions  and  their  supporting  tasks  from  the  unit’s  METL. 
Remember,  commanders  are  units  primary  trainers,  and  leaders  at  all  levels  must 
train  their  units  for  war. 
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A2C2 

Army  airspace  command  and  control 

AA 

assembly  area 

AAC 

antiaircraft 

AAR 

after-action  review 

AB 

aviation  brigade 

ACA 

airspace  coordination  areas 

acctng 

accounting 

ACE 

armored  combat  earthmover 

ACP 

air  control  points 

ACR 

armored  cavalry  regiment 

ACRV 

armored  command  and  reconnaissance  vehicle 

ACS 

armored  cavalry  squadron 

ACT 

air  cavalry  troop 

actns 

actions 

ACU 

area  common  user 

ACV 

air  cushion  vehicle 

AD 

air  defense 

ADA 

air  defense  artillery 

ADAM 

area  denial  artillery  munition 

ADATS 

air  defense  antitank  system 

ADC 

area  damage  control 

ADC(s) 

assistant  division  commander  for  support 
administrative 

ADO 

air  defense  officer 

ADP 

automatic  data  processing 

AF 

Air  Force 

AG 

adjutant 

AH 

attack  helicopter 

AHT 

attack  helicopter  troop 

AI 

area  of  interest 

ML 

administrative/logistics 

ALC 

administrative/logistics  center 

ALO 

air  liaison  officer 

am 

amplitude  modification 

amb 

ambulance 

AMC 

air  mission  commander 

ammo 

ammunition 

AMO 

automation  management  office 

anal 

analysis 

ANGLICO 

air  and  naval  gunfire  liaison  company 

AO 

area  of  operations 

AP 

ammunition  point 

APC 

armored  personnel  carrier 

APERS 

antipersonnel 

API 

armor-piercing  incendiary 

AR 

armor 

armt 

armament 

arr 

arrive 

arty 

artillery 

ASAP 

as  soon  as  possible 
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ASC 

administrative  service  centers 

aslt 

assault 

ASOC 

air  support  operations  center 

ASP 

ammunition  supply  point 

asst 

assistant 

AT 

antitank 

ATGM 

antitank  guided  missile 

atk 

attack 

ATP 

ammunition  transfer  point 

ATS 

air  traffic  service 

att 

attachment 

autmv 

automotive 

AVIM 

aviation  intermediate  maintenance 

AVLB 

armored  vehicle  launched  bridge 

avn 

aviation 

AVUM 

aviation  unit  maintenance 

BAI 

battlefield  air  interdiction 

BC 

battalion-corps 

BCC 

battlefield  circulation  control 

BCOC 

base  cluster  operations  center 

BCS 

battery  computer  system 

BDAR 

battle  damage  assessment  and  repair 

bde 

brigade 

BDOC 

base  defense  operations  center 

BDU 

battle  dress  uniform 

BFV 

Bradley  fighting  vehicle 

BHL 

battle  handover  line 

BII 

basic  issue  item 

bn 

battalion 

BOS 

battlefield  operating  system 

BP 

battle  position 

br 

branch 

btls 

bottles 

btry 

battery 

BUA 

built-up  areas 

bx 

box 

C2 

command  and  control 

C3 

command,  control,  communications 

CA 

civil  affairs 

CAA 

combined  arms  Armies 
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CALL 

Center  for  Army  Lessons  Learned 

carr 

carrier 

CAS 

close  air  support 

CASEVAC 

casualty  evacuation 

CATA 

Combined  Arms  Training  Activity 

cbt 

combat 

CBU 

cluster  bomb  units 

CCB 

combat  command 

CCL 

combat  configured  loads 

CCP 

casualty  collection  points 

CCR 

combat  command  reserve 

CDM 

chemical  downwind  message 

cdr 

commander 

CE 

communications-electronics 

CEB 

clothing  exchange  and  bath 

cen 

center 

CEV 

combat  engineer  vehicle 

CEWI 

combat  electronic  warfare  and  intelligence 

CFL 

coordinated  fire  line 

CFV 

cavalry  fighting  vehicle 

CG 

commanding  general 

ego 

cargo 

CGSC 

Command  and  General  Staff  College 

eGyph 

centigray  per  hour 

eh 

chief 

chap 

CHAPARRAL 

chem 

chemical 

CHEMWARN 

chemical  warning 

Cl 

counterintelligence 

C&J 

collection  and  jamming 

CLAMS 

cleared  lane  marking  system 

elk 

clerk 

clo 

clothing 

clr 

clear 

cm 

centimeters 

CM&D 

collection,  management,  and  dissemination 

cmd 

command 

cml 

chemical 

cmlo 

chemical  officer 

CMC 

civilian-military  operations 

CO 

commanding  officer 

CO 

company 

CofS 

Chief  of  Staff 

COLT 

combat  observation  lasing  team 

Coll 

collection 

com 

common 

comm 

communication 

COMSEC. 

communications  security 

con 

control 

const 

construction 
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continue 

coord 

coordination 

COP 

command  observation  post 

COR 

chief  of  reconnaissance 

COSCOM 

corps  support  command 

CP 

command  post 

CPT 

captain 

CPX 

command  post  exercise 

CS 

combat  support 

CSA 

corps  storage  area 

CSB 

corps  support  Won 

CSG 

corps  support  group 

CSI 

Combat  Studies  Institute 

CSS 

combat  service  support 

CTC 

Combat  Training  Center 

CUCV 

commercial  utility,  cargo,  ambulance  vehicle 

cur 

current 

CVC 

combat  vehicle  crewman 

DA 

Department  of  the  Army 

DC 

displaced  civilian 

decon 

decontamination 

depl 

deploy 

det 

detachment 

dev 

develop 

DF 

direction  finding 

dir 

director 

DISCOM 

division  support  command 

dismtd 

dismounted 

distr 

distribute 

div 

division 

DIVARTY 

division  artillery 

DLIC 

detachment  left  in  contact 

DMD 

digital  message  device 

DNE 

do  not  engage 

DNVT 

digital  nonsecure  voice  terminal 

doc 

document 

DODAAC 

Department  of  Defense  activity  address  code 

DOSREP 

dosage  report 

DP 

decision  point 

DPICM 

dual-purpose  improved  conventional  munition 

DS 

direct  support 

DST 

decision  support  template 

DSVT 

digital  subscriber  voice  terminal 

DTG 

date-time  group 

dvr 

driver 

DX 

direct  exchange 

DZ 

drop  zone 
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ea 

each 

EA 

engagement  area 

ECCM 

electronic  counter-countermeasures 

ech 

echelon 

ECM 

electronic  countermeasures 

EDM 

effective  downwind  message 

EEFI 

essential  elements  of  friendly  information 

EENT 

end  evening  nautical  twilight 

EH 

electronic  helicopter 

elec 

electric 

elm 

element 

EM 

electromagnetic 

engr 

engineer 

enl 

enlisted 

EPB 

electronic  preparation  of  the  battlefield 

EPW 

enemy  prisoner  of  war 

equip 

equipment 

ESM 

electronic  warfare  support  measures 

EW 

electronic  warfare 

exch 

exchange 

EXTAL 

extra  time  allowance 

FA 

field  artillery 

FAA 

forward  assembly  area 

FAAR 

forward  area  alerting  radar 

FAASV 

field  artillery  ammunition  support  vehicle 

FAC 

forward  air  controller 

FARE 

forward  area  refueling  equipment 

FARP 

forward  area  rearm/refuel  point 

FASCAM 

family  of  scatterable  mines 

FAW  SS 

forward  area  water  point  supply  system 

FAX 

facsimile  terminal 

FDC 

fire  direction  center 

FDO 

fire  direction  officer 

FEBA 

forward  edge  of  the  battle  area 

FFA 

free-fire  area 

FIST 

fire  support  team 

FISTV 

fire  support  team  vehicle 

1SG 

first  sergeant 

fid 

field 

FLIR 

forward  looking  infrared 

FLOT 

forward  line  of  own  troops 

FM 

field  manual 

FO 

forward  observer 

FofF 

field  of  fire 

FPF 

final  protective  fires 
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FRAGO 

FRG 

FS 

FSCL 

FSCOORD 

FSE 

FSO 

FSS 

ft 

FTX 

fwd 


fragmentary  orders 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
fire  support 

fire  support  coordination  line 

fire  support  coordinator 

fire  support  element 

fire  support  officer 

fire  support  section 

feet 

field  training  exercise 
forward 


G2 

G3 

G5 

gal 

GEMSS 

gen 

gnd 

gnr 

GP 

gph 

GPM 

GPS 

GS 

GSR 

GT 

G/VLLD 


Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G2  (Intelligence) 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G3  (Operations  and 
Plans) 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G5  (Civil  Affairs) 
gallon 

ground  emplaced  mine  scattering  system 

general 

ground 

gunner 

general  purpose 
gallons  per  mile 
gallons  per  minute 
global  positioning  system 
group 

general  support 

ground  surveillance  radar 

gun-target 

ground/vehicle  laser  locator  designator 


HA 

HC 

HE 

HEAT 

HEDP 

HEI 

HEIT 

HEMTT 

HE-PD 

HEP 

HET 

HEVT 

HF 

HHB 

HHD 


holding  area 
high  capacity 
high  explosive 
high-explosive  antitank 
high-explosive  dual-purpose 
high-explosive  incendiary 
high-explosive  incendiary  tracer 
heavy  expanded  mobility  tactical  truck 
high-explosive  point  detonating 
high-explosive  plastic 
heavy  equipment  transport 
high-explosive  variable  timer 
high  frequency 

headquarters  and  headquarters  battery 
headquarters  and  headquarters  detachment 
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HHT 

headquarters  and  headquarters  troop 

hldg 

holding 

HMMWV 

high  mobility  multipurpose  wheeled  vehicle 

how 

howitzer 

HPT 

high  payoff  targets 

HQ 

headquarters 

hr 

hour 

H&S 

headquarters  and  service 

HVT 

high-value  target 

HWB 

howitzer  battery 

hwy 

highway 

IAA 

intermediate  assembly  area 

IAW 

in  accordance  with 

ICM 

improved  conventional  munition 

ID 

identify 

IEW 

intelligence  electronic  warfare 

IFF 

identification,  friend  or  foe  (radar) 

incl 

include 

inop 

inoperative 

instr 

instruction 

intel 

intelligence 

INTREP 

intelligence  report 

intrg 

interrogation 

INTSUM 

intelligence  summary 

IP 

initial  point 

IPB 

intelligence  preparation  of  the  battlefield 

IP’S 

intelligence  production  section 

IR 

infrared 

ITB 

independent  tank  battalion 

ITV 

improved  TOW  vehicle 

JAAT 

joint  air  attack  team 

JSEAD 

joint  suppression  of  enemy  air  defenses 

JSTARS 

joint  surveillance  target  attack  radar  system 

JTF 

joint  task  force 

KIA 

killed  in  action 

KIH 

kilometers  in  the  hour 

km 

kilometers 

kph 

kilometers  per  hour 

KS 

Kansas 

KT 

kiloton 

KY 

Kentucky 
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LAW 

light  antitank  weapon 

LC 

line  of  contact 

LD 

line  of  departure 

ldrs 

leaders 

LEN 

large  extension  modes 

LGW 

laser-guided  weapons 

LIC 

low-intensity  conflict 

LLTR 

low-level  transit  routes 

LO 

liaison  officer 

LOA 

limit  of  advance 

LOC 

lines  of  communication 

loc 

location 

log 

logistics 

LOGPAC 

logistics  package 

LOGSUM 

ligistical  status  report 

LOS 

line  of  sight 

LOSAT 

line  of  sight  antitank 

LOS-F 

line  of  sight-forward 

LOS-F-H 

line  of  sight-forward  heavy 

LOSREP 

battle  loss  report 

LRP 

logistics  release  point 

LRSU 

long-range  surveillance  unit 

LST 

laser-spot  tracker 

It 

light 

Lt 

lieutenant 

LTG 

Lieutenant  General 

LZ 

landing  zone 

m 

meters 

maint 

maintenance 

man 

maneuver 

mat 

material 

MBA 

main  battle  area 

MC 

multichannel 

MCC 

movement  control  center 

MCO 

movement  control  officer 

MCOO 

midified  combined  obstacles  overlay 

MCP 

maintenance  collection  points 

MCT 

movement  control  team 

mech 

mechanized 

med 

medical 

MEDEVAC 

medical  evacuation 

met 

meteorological 

METL 

mission  essential  task  list 

METT-T 

mission,  enemy,  terrain,  troops  and  time  available 

MEWS 

manual  early  warning  system 
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MG 

machine  gun 

mgmt 

management 

MI 

military  intelligence 

MIA 

missing  in  action 

MICLIC 

mine  clearing  line  charge 

MIH 

miles  in  the  hour 

MIJI 

meaconing,  intrusion,  jamming,  and  interference 

min 

minutes 

MLR 

main  line  of  resistance 

MLRS 

multiple  launched  rocket  system 

mm 

millimeters 

MMC 

Materiel  Management  Center 

MOD 

mobile  obstacle  detachment 

MOPP 

mission-oriented  protection  posture 

mort 

mortar 

MOS 

military  occupational  speciality 

mov 

movement 

MP 

military  police 

MPG 

movement  planning  guide 

MR 

motorized  rifle 

MRB 

motorized  rifle  battalion 

MRC 

motorized  rifle  company 

MRD 

motorized  rifle  division 

MRE 

meals  ready-to-eat 

MRP 

motorized  rifle  platoon 

MRR 

motorized  rifle  regiment 

MSD 

minimum  safe  distance 

MSE 

mobile  subscriber  equipment 

msg 

message 

msl 

missile 

msn 

mission 

MSR 

main  supply  route 

MSRT 

mobile  subscriber  radio  terminal 

MST 

maintenance  support  team 

mstr 

master 

MT 

megaton 

mtd 

mounted 

MTLR 

moving-target-locating  radar 

MTP 

mission  training  plan 

na 

not  applicable 

NAI 

named  areas  of  interest 

NATO 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

NBC 

nuclear,  biological,  chemical 

NC 

node  center 

N/CH 

nuclear  and  chemical 

NCO 

noncommissioned  officer 
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NCOPD 

NCS 

NET 

NFA 

NGF 

NLOS 

NLT 

NMC 

NOD 

NOE 

NSN 

NTC 

nuc 

NUCWARN 

NVD 

NVG 


noncommissioned  officer  professional 
development 
net  control  station 
new  equipment  training 
no-fire  area 
naval  gunfire 
nonline  of  sight 
no  later  than 
nonmission  capable 
night  observation  devices 
nap-of-the-earth 
national  stock  number 
National  Training  Center 
nuclear 

nuclear  warning 
night-vision  device 
night-vision  goggles 


OB 

obj 

obs 

obsn 

OCOKA 


OEG 

off 

OH 

01 

OIC 

OK 

00 

OP 

OPCON 

OPD 

OPFOR 

OPLAN 

OPORD 

ops 

OPSEC 

ord 

org 


orders  of  battle 
objective 
obstacle 
observation 

observation  and  fields  of  fire,  cover  and 
concealment  obstacles,  key  terrain,  avenues 
of  approach 

operational  exposure  guide 
officer 

observation  helicopter 

operations  and  intelligence 

officer  in  charge 

Oklahoma 

on  order 

observation  post 

operational  control 

officer  professional  development 

opposing  forces 

operation  plan 

operation  order 

operations 

operations  security 

ordnance 

organization 


PA 

PAC 

PD 


physicians  assistant 

Personnel  and  Administration  Center 

point  detonating 
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pers 

personnel 

petri 

petroleum 

PEWS 

platoon  early  warning  system 

PF 

priority  of  fires 

PO 

precision  guided 

PGM 

precision-guided  munitions 

PIR 

priority  intelligence  requirements 

Pkg 

package 

PL 

phase  line 

PLL 

prescribed  load  list 

pit 

platoon 

PMCS 

preventive  maintenance  checks  and  services 

PMS 

pedestal  mounted  Stinger 

POD 

port  of  debarkation 

POL 

petroleum,  oils,  and  lubricants 

pos 

position 

PP 

passage  point 

prep 

preparation 

proc 

procurement 

prod 

production 

PSC 

personnel  service  company 

PSG 

platoon  sergeant 

PSNCO 

personnel  staff  noncommissioned  officer 

PST 

pass  time 

PSYOP 

psychological  operations 

Pt 

point 

PT 

priority  target 

QSTAG 

Quadripartite  Standardization  Agreement 

qt 

quart 

RAAMS 

remote  antiarmor  mine  system 

RADO 

regimental  air  defense  officer 

RAG 

Regimental  Artillery  Group  (OPFOR) 

RAO 

regimental  ammunition  officer 

RAOC 

rear  area  operations  center 

RAS 

regimental  aviation  squadron 

RATT 

radio  teletypewriter 

RAU 

radio  access  unit 

RBO 

rear  battle  officer 

RCHEM 

regimental  chemical 

RCO 

regimental  commander 

RDF 

radio  direction  finding 

RDO 

radio 

REC 

radio  electronic  combat 

recon 

reconnaissance 
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RECONREP 

reconnaissance  report 

REDCON 

readiness  condition 

regt 

regiment 

reh 

rehearsal 

RENGR 

regimental  engineer 

rep 

representative 

repl 

replacement 

reprod 

reproduction 

rec 

required 

RES 

radiation  exposure  status 

ret 

retired 

retrans 

retransmission 

RF 

radio  frequency 

RFA 

restrictive  fire  area 

RFL 

restrictive  fire  lines 

RFSE 

regimental  fire  support  element 

RFSO 

regimental  fire  support  officer 

RFSCOORD 

regimental  fire  support  coordinator 
range 

RHHT 

regimental  headquarters  and  headquarters  troop 

rkt 

rocket 

RLS 

radio  listening  silence 

RMMC 

regimental  materiel  management  center 

ROC 

rear  operations  commander 

ROE 

rules  of  engagement 

ROM 

refuel-on-the-move 

RP 

release  point 

RPG 

rocket  propelled  grenade 

RPM 

revolutions  per  minute 

R&S 

reconnaissance  and  surveillance 

RSI 

regimental  SI 

RS2 

regimental  S2 

RS3 

regimental  S3 

RS4 

regimental  S4 

RS5 

regimental  S5 

RSA 

regimental  support  area 

RSO 

regimental  signal  officer 

RSS 

regimental  support  squadron 

RSTA 

reconnaissance  surveillance  target  acquisition 

R/T 

receiver/transmitter 

rt 

route 

RTAC 

regimental  tactical  command  post 

RTO 

radiotelephone  operator 

RTOC 

regimental  tactical  operation  center 

RTOCSE 

regimental  tactical  operation  center  support 
element 

RXO 

regimental  executive  officer 
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51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

SAAFR 

SALT 

SALUTE 

SAWS 

SCIF 

SCO 

set 

scty 

SEAD 

sec 

SEN 

serv 

sev 

SGM 

sgt 

SHELREP 

SHORAD 

sig 

SIGINT 

SIGSEC 

SINCGARS 


sit 

SITMAF 

SITREP 

SJA 

SLA 

smk 

SMO 

s o 

SOI 

SOP 

sp 

SP 

SPOTREP 

spt 

sqdn 

sr 

S&S 

SSA 

SSG 

SST 

S&T 

ST 

sta 


Adjutant 

Intelligence  Officer 

Operations  and  Training  Officer 

Supply  officer 

Civil  Affairs  Officer 

standard  use  Army  aircraft  flight  route 

supporting  aims  liaison  team 

size,  activity,  location,  unit,  time,  equipment 

small  arms  weapons  systems 

Sensitive  Compartmented  Information  Facility 

squadron  commander 

scout 

security 

suppression  of  enem  y air  defenses 
section 

small  extension  nodes 

service 

severe 

sergeant  major 
sergeant 
shelling  report 
short-range  air  defense 
signal 

signals  intelligence 
signals  security 

single  channel  ground  and  airborne 
subsystem- VHF 
situation 
situation  map 
situation  report 
Staff  Judge  Advocate 
side-looking  airborne  radar 
smoke 

squadron  maintenance  officer 
signal  officer 

signal  operations  instruction 

standing  operating  procedure 

self-propelled 

start  point 

spot  report 

support 

squadron 

senior 

supply  and  service 

squadron  support  area 

staff  sergeant 

single  subscriber  terminals 

supply  and  transport 

special  text 

station 
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STANAG 

stor 

str 

STRIKEWARN 

STX 

sum 

sup 

suppl 

supv 

surv 

svc 

SW 

SWT 

sxc 


TA 

TAA 

TAACOM 

TAB 

tac 

TACC 
TAC  CP 
TACCS 

TACFIRE 

TACP 

TAI 

TB 

TC 

TCAE 

TCF 

TCP 

TDIS 

TDA 

tech 

T&EOs 

TF 

tgt 

TIRS 

tk 

tm 

tag 

TOC 

TOCSE 

TOE 

TOT 

TOW 

TPL 

TPU 


Standardization  Agreement 

storage 

strength 

strike  warning 

situational  training  exercise 

summary 

Supply 

supplemental 

supervisor 

surveillance 

service 

southwest 

scout  weapons  team 
squadron  executive  officer 


transcription  and  analysis 
tactical  assembly  area 
Theater  Army  Area  Command 
target  acquisition  battery 
tactical 

tactical  ah  control  center 
tactical  command  post 

tactical  Army  combat  service  support  computer 
system 

tactical  fire  direction  system 
tactical  air  control  party 
target  areas  of  interest 
tank  battalion 
tank  commander 

technical  control  and  analysis  element 

tactical  combat  force 

traffic  control  post 

time  distance 

target  damage  assessment 

technical 

training  and  evaluation 

task  force 

target 

terrain  index  reference  system 

tank 

team 

training 

tactical  operations  center 
tactical  operation  center  support  element 
table  of  organization  and  equipment 
time  on  target 

tube-launched,  optically  tracked,  wire-guided 
time  phase  lines 
tank  and  pump  unit 
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TR 

tank  regiment 

trac 

tractor 

TRACO 

Traffic  Regulation  and  Control  Officer 

TRADOC 

United  States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command 

tons 

transportation 

trk 

truck 

trkd 

tracked 

trns 

trains 

TRP 

target  reference  point 

trp 

troop 

trtmt 

treatment 

TS 

time-sensitive 

HP 

tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures 

TV  A 

target  value  analysis 

TX 

Texas 

typ 

typist 

UH 

utility  helicopter 

UHF 

ultra  high  frequency 

UMCP 

unit  maintenance  collecting  point 

UMT 

unit  ministry  team 

u s 

United  States 

USAARMS 

United  States  Army  Armor  School 

USAF 

United  States  Air  Force 

VA 

Virginia 

veh 

vehicle 

VFMED 

variable  format  message  entry  devices 

VHF 

very  high  frequency 

VPM 

vehicles  per  mile 

VPK 

vehicles  per  kilometers 

VT 

variable  time 

VTOL 

vertical  takeoff/landing 

VTR 

video  tape  recorder 

wh 

wheeled 

WIA 

wounded  in  action 

WO 

warning  order 

WP 

white  phosphorous 

wpns 

weapons 

WSRO 

weapon  system  replacement  operations 

wt 

water 

XO 

executive  officer 
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collection  and  jamming  (C&J),  3-35,  4-54,  4-67,  4-69,  5-81,  5-92,  6-20,  7-9,  7-57 

combat  electronic  warfare  and  intelligence  (CEWI),  1-6,  2-31,  3-13,  3-35,  4-67, 

5- 81,  5-96,  6-20,  7-9,  7-56  and  7-57,  7-60,  8-8,  8-17  and  8-18,  F-l 

combat  configured  loads.  8-32 
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combat  engineer  vehicle  (CEV),  5-63,  5-74,  5-93,  7-34,  E-19,  F-26,  F-38 
combat  lifesavers.  See  combat  service  support  (CSS) 

combat  observation  lasing  team  (COLT),  4-10,  4-33,  4-36,  4-42,  4-46,  7-7,  7-10 

combat  orders 

face-to-face,  2-71 

fragmental  orders  (FRAGO),  2-5,  2-12,  2-55  and  2-56,  2-67,  2-72  through  2-74, 
2-78  through  2-84,  5-20  through  5-21,  5-31,7-6,  D-4 

mission,  2-74,  2-85  through  2-88,  D-4 

operation  order  (OPORD),  2-5,  2-19,  2-56,  2-61,  2-67  through  2-88,  5-14  and 
5-15,  5-31,  D-4,  D-6,  D-8  and  D-9 

oral,  2-74,  5-14  and  5-15 

radio,  2-71,  4-86 

stand-alone  overlay,  2-72,  2-75 

warning,  2-9  and  2-10,  2-12,  2-72  and  2-73,  5-97,  8-23 

combat  reconnaissance  patrol  (CRP),  4-17,  5-44,  5-46 

combat  service  support  (CSS),  2-11,  2-32,  2-40,  2-69,  3-27,  3-29,  3-36,  4-23, 
4-33,  4-42,  4-58,  4-70,  5-13,  5-20,  5-75,  5-79  and  5-80,  5-96,  5-100,  6-23,  7-31 
through  7-53,  8-1  through  8-46,  D-8 

combat  support  (CS),  1-3,  2-32,  3-27  and  3-28,  5-13,  5-75,  5-79,  5-96  and  5-97, 
7-19  through  7-25,  7-34,  7-56,  8-1,  8-8,  8-15,  D-8 

combat  trains,  8-7  through  8-14,  8-33,  8-41  and  8-42 

combat  vehicle  crewman  (CVC),  2-51 

command  and  control  (C2).  See  also  battlefield  operating  system  (BOS)  command 
and  control  (C2) 

communications,  1-7,  2-41  through  2-47,  3-37,  4-73 
displacement  2-39,  6-24 
elements,  5-24,  7-28 

facilities,  2-25  through  2-40,  4-11,  4-24,  4-34,  4-51,  4-53,  4-58  and  4-59,  4-70, 
4-73,  4-83,  4-89,  5-26,  7-9,  7-13 

graphic  control  measures,  4-24,  4-34,  4-43,  4-51,  4-59,  4-70,  4-73,  4-83,  4-85, 
4-89,  5-75,  A-5,  C-2 

in  continuous  operations,  2-47  through  2-50 
in  integrated  air  ground  operations,  3-26,  7-28  through  7-30 
organization,  2-25,  2-35  through  2-41,  C-l 
process,  2-49 
responsibilities,  2-1 
techniques,  2-52  through  2-71,  2-98 
command,  control,  and  communications,  2-79 
command  estimate,  2-9,  2-13,  2-19  and  2-20 
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command  group,  2-25  and  2-26,  2-35,  2-40 

command  posts  (CP) 

alternate  2-30,  2-32,  2-39  and  2-40 

displacement  2-31,  2-40,  2-79,  3-19,  4-85 

command  post  exercise  (CPX),  2-69  and  2-70,  G-2  and  G-3 

functions,  2-31,2-39,7-27 

information  charts,  2-66 

journal  file,  2-64 

main,  2-24,  2-36  and  2-37,  2-39,  2-44,  2-82,  3-35,  3-37,  4-57  and  4-58,  4-70, 
5-45,  5-77,  5-82,  5-84,  5-93,  5-97,  5-100,  7-9,  7-57,  8-8  through  8-14,  8-22 

orders,  preparation,  reproduction,  and  dissemination,  2-67,  A-5  and  A-6,  A-8 

mapboards,  2-65 

rear,  8-8,  8-17,  8-22  and  8-23 

regimental,  2-28  through  2-30,  4-57,  4-70 

security  of,  2-51,  2-57,  3-28,  4-33 

staff  journal,  2-64 

staff  workbook,  2-64  and  2-65 

tactical  command  post  (TAC  CP),  2-26  and  2-27,  2-30  through  2-33,  2-35,  2-39 
and  2-40,  2-43,  2-45,  2-49,  2-57,  2-65,  2-83  and  2-84,  2-90,  3-36,  4-11,  4-18 
and  4-19,  4-24  through  4-26,  4-40,  4-43,  4-70,  4-73,  4-83,  4-86,  4-89,  5-14, 
5-17,  5-84,  5-93,  5-97,  5-100,  6-24 

troop  2-39,5-75,7-9,  8-8,  8-21 

commercial  utility,  cargo,  ambulance  vehicle  (CUCV),  2-40,  F-40 
contact  report,  E-3,  E-ll 

contingency  operations.  See  other  operations,  contingency  operations 

continuous  operations.  See  command  and  control,  in  continuous  operations 

coordinated  fire  line  (CFL),  7-1,  7-7 

Copperhead,  4-36,4-46,7-9  and  7-10,7-18 

corps  support  command,  8-2  through  8-34 

corps  support  group  (CSG),  8-4  and  8-5,  8-7 

counterattack.  See  defensive  operations,  fundamentals 

counterintelligence  (Cl),  4-55,  6-20,  7-56  and  7-57 

countermobility.  See  combat  support  (CS) 

counterreconnaissance,  4-2,  4-90,  6-28,  G-2 

countersurveillance.  See  operations  security,  countersurveillance 

courses  of  action,  2-12,  2-15,  2-19  and  2-20,  2-23 

cover  force  operations,  4-53  through  4-73,  5-70,  6-22,  6-24,  7-38,  7-47,  7-56,  8-31, 
8-39 

cue  words,  5-36  and  5-37 
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D 

damage  control.  See  other  operations,  area  damage  control  (ADC) 

date-time-group  (DTG),  E-8,  E-15,  E-21  through  E-35 

decision  point  (DP),  2-10,  2-17,  2-19  through  2-22,  2-69,  4-34,  4-59, 

7-3,  7-11 

decision-making  process,  8-15 

decision  support  template  (DST),  2-10,  2-15,  2-17  and  2-18,  2-24,  7-60,  8-15 
deep  operations.  See  defensive  operations,  fundamentals 

defensive  operations 

defend  a battle  position  (BP),  1-2 

defend  in  sector,  1-1  and  1-2,6-20  through  6-23 
delay,  1-1  and  1-2 
examples,  6-20  through  6-34 

fundamentals,  2-12,  2-23,  2-58  through  2-60,  4-3,  4-12,  4-33,  4-67,  4-69,  4-78, 
5-2,  5-20,  6-1  through  6-42,  6-6,  6-16,  7-47,  8-27,  C-3 

planning,  4-4 

techniques,  6-3  through  6-19 

deliberate  water  crossing,  5-66 

desert.  See  terrain,  desert 

detachment  left  in  contact  (DLIC),  4-81,  4-85 

direct  support  (DS),  2-82,  3-36,  3-39,  4-18,  4-23,  4-33,  4-42,  4-51,  4-54,  4-57, 
5-14,  5-33,  5-70,  5-82,  7-7  through  7-9,  7-15,  8-2  through  8-9,  8-18 

direction  finding  (DF)  equipment,  2-47,  2-52,  3-13,  7-28,  7-56,  7-62  and  7-63,  F-l 

dismounted  actions,  3-21 

displaced  civilians,  2-11,  2-14 

division  cavalry  squadron.  See  cavalry,  mission  profiles 

division  support  command  (DISCOM),  8-19 
doctrine  and  training  literature,  G-l,  G-3 
dosage  report  (DOSREP),  E-2,  E-4 
drop  zone  (DZ),  8-23 

dual-purpose  improved  conventional  munition  (DPICM),  2-79, 4-36, 4-38,  5-47, 
5-89,  5-93,  7-12,  7-17,  7-20,  8-25,  A-6,  A-8 


E 

eavesdrop,  2-57  and  2-58 
economy  of  force,  4-34 
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effective  downwind  message  (EDM)  report,  E-2,  E-4,  E-34 

electronic  counter-countermeasure  (ECCM) 

preventive,  2-44 

remedial,  2-45  and  2-46 

electronic  countermeasures  (ECM),  4-55,  4-67 

electronic  warfare  (EW),  2-71,  2-81,  2-85,  2-88,  4-55,  5-78,  6-2,  7-56  and  7-57, 
7-62,  E-l  and  E-2 

end  evening  nautical  twilight  (HUNT),  6-16 

enemy  prisoners  of  war  (EPW),  3-35,  4-42,  4-54,  5-68,  5-97,  7-7,  7-56,  8-8,  8-23, 
C-3,  E-2,  E-14 

engagement  area  (EA),  2-12,  2-16,  2-19  and  2-20,  2-23,  2-62,  4-18  and  4-19,  4-33 
and  4-34,  4-36,  4-39,  4-51,  4-57  through  4-59,  4-63  through  4-67,  4-85,  5-31, 
6-4,  6-7  and  6-8,  6-22,  6-24,  6-28,  6-33  and  6-34,  7-9,  7-34,  A-6,  A-10 

engineer  support,  7-31  through  7-36,  F-15 

equipment  specifications  and  capabilities,  F-36  through  F-40 

evacuation,  2-11 

event  template,  2-10,  2-19  through  2-24 
execution  matrix,  2-76  and  2-77 

executive  officer  (XO),  2-2,  2-9,  2-39,  2-48  and  2-49,  2-57,  2-65,  2-88,  4-81,  4-89, 
5-75 

extra  time  allowance  (EXTAL),  F-7  through  F- 17 


F 


face-to-face  orders.  See  combat  orders,  face-to-face 

family  of  scatterable  mines  (FASCAM).  See  specialized  conventional  munitions, 
family  of  scatterable  mines  (FASCAM) 

field  artillery  (PA),  2-43,  2-82,  4-88,  7-8,  7-10,  7-14  through  7-17,  A-4  and  A-5, 
A-8  through  A- 1 1 

field  artillery  ammunition  support  vehicle,  F-39 

field  of  fire  (FofF),  3-27  through  3-30,  4-5,  6-3  and  6-4,  6-18,  7-30 

field  services.  See  combat  service  support  (CSS) 

field  training  exercise,  G-2  and  G-3 

field  trains,  8-2  through  8-24 

final  protective  fires  (FPF),  6-22,  D-8,  F- 17 

fire  control  measures.  5-31  through  5-35,  6-6,  G-2 

fire  direction  center  (FDC),  7-8,  F-18 

fire  direction  officer  (FDO),  7-8 
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fire  support.  See  battlefield  operating  systems  (BOS),  fire  support  (FS) 
fire  support  coordination  line  (FSCL),  7-1,  D-6 

fire  support  coordinator  (FSCOORD),  4-33,  4-42,  4-57,  4-73,  4-81,  4-88,  5-33 
through  5-35,  5-47,  5-63,  5-72,  5-83  and  5-84,  5-93  and  5-94,7-3,  7-7,  7-13 

fire  support  element  (FSE),  1-7,  2-23,  2-31  and  2-32,  3-24,  4-18  and  4-19,  4-46, 
4-57,  4-69,  4-81,  5-46  and  5-47,  7-7  through  7-9,  7-12,  7-16,  7-23 

fire  support  officer  (FSO),  2-15  and  2-16,  2-20,  2-26,  2-31,  2-39,  3-28, 4-10,  4-18, 

4- 23,  4-33,  4-36,  4-42,  4-46,  4-51,  4-57,  4-69,  5-17,  5-20,  5-33  through  5-35, 

5- 52,  5-93  and  5-94,  6-6,  6-22,  6-32,  7-3,  7-7  through  7-10,  7-13,  7-21  and  7-22, 
A-l,  A-4,  F-18 

fire  support  team  (FIST),  4-33, 4-81,  6-4,  7-7  and  7-8,  7-22 
fire  support  team  vehicle  (FISTV),  44-2,  E-19 
five-paragraph  field  order  (OPORD),  2-78  through  2-84 
fix  and  bypass  example,  5-42  and  5-43 
forests.  See  terrain,  forests  and  jungles 

formations,  3-30,  5-2  through  5-12,  5-22,  5-38  through  5-42,  5-63  and  5-64,  5-66, 
5-78  and  5-79,  5-87  and  5-88,  5-94,  5-96,  C-2,  C-4 

forward  air  controller  (FAC),  7-22  through  7-24 

forward  area  alerting  radar  (FAAR),  7-28,  E-24 

forward  area  refueling  equipment  (FARE),  8-27,  8-31,  8-44 

forward  arming  and  refueling  point  (FARP),  2-33  and  2-34,  3-7,  3-10,  4-42, 
4-58,  5-94,  6-22  and  6-23,  7-27,  8-8,  8-31,  8-39,  8-45,  A-6,  A-10 

forward  assembly  area  (FAA),  3-7 

forward  corps  support  group,  8-2  through  8-4 

forward  edge  of  the  battle  area  (FEBA),  2-22,  2-78,  2-82,  2-89 

forward  line  of  own  troops  (FLOT),  2-44  through  2-47,  3-39,  4-11,  4-23  through 
4-25,  4-58,  4-81,  4-87  through  4-89,  7-16,  8-13,  8-15 

forward  observer  (FO),  3-28,  4-69,  7-17 

forward  security  element,  5-47  and  5-48,  5-85 

fragmentary  order  (FRAGO).  See  combat  orders,  fragmentary  orders  (FRAGO) 
fratricide,  5-78,  D-l  through  D-9 
free-fire  area  (FFA),  7-2 


G 

G2,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  (Intelligence),  2-64,5-96 

gap  crossing  fundamentals,  5-67 
gap  crossing  process,  5-67 
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general  purpose  (GP)  bombs,  7-20 

general  support  (GS),  2-82,  2-86,  3-39,  6-20,  8-4  through  8-6 

global  positioning  system  (GPS),  3-30,  D-6 

graphic  control  measures,  4-11,  4-24,  4-34,  4-43,  4-51,  4-59,  D-3 

ground  scouts,  F-2 

ground  surveillance  radar  (GSR),  2-82,  3-21,  3-30,  3-35,  4-30,  4-54,  4-69,  5-81, 

6-20,  7-55,  7-57,  F-l 

ground/vehicle  laser  locator  designator  (G/VLLD),  7-10 
guard.  See  security  operations,  guard 
gun-target  (GT),  3-39,  7-16,  A-5 


H 


hand-and-arm  signals,  3-22,  3-25,  5-62 

hasty  attack,  1-2,  4-71,  5-17,  5-32,  5-34,  5-48,  5-65  and  5-66,  5-85,  5-88,  5-102, 

7-49,  C-2 

hasty  water  crossing,  5-66  and  5-67,  5-69  through  5-73,  5-76 

headquarters  and  headquarters  battery  (HHB),  7-15 

headquarters  and  headquarters  troop  (HHT),  1-5,  2-31  and  2-32,  2-34,  2-39, 

7- 15,  7-38,  8-7  and  8-8,  8-10,  F-6  through  F-16,  F-25 

heavy  expanded  mobility  tactical  trucks  (HEIWIT),  3-29,  5-89,  8-9,  8-12,  8-25, 

8- 27  and  8-28,  8-31,  8-35,  8-37,  8-45,  E-9,  E-19,  F-28  through  F-31 

heavy-equipment  transporter  (HET),  8-8,  8-13,  8-34 
helicopter,  F-38 

high  explosive  (HE),  3-28,  7-17  and  7-18,  F-38 
high-explosive  antitank  (HEAT),  4-66,  5-79 
high-explosive  incendiary  (HEI),  7-20 
high-explosive  incendiary  tracer  (HINT),  5-63,  5-79 
high-explosive  point  detonating  (HE-PD),  7-18 

high  mobility  multipurpose  wheeled  vehicle  (HMMWV),  2-57,  7-27,  7-50,  F-40 
high-value  targets  (HVT),  2-15 
holding  area  (HA),  5-75,  5-77,  A-6,  A- 10 

howitzer  battery  (HWB),  1-3,  2-39,  3-5,  3-18,  3-36,  4-10,  4-17,  4-23  through  4-26, 

4- 29,  4-36,  4-39,  4-46,  4-51  and  4-52,  4-81,  5-17,  5-45  and  5-46,  5-54,  5-71, 

5- 77,  5-84,  5-88,  5-97,  7-7,  7-10,  7-13  and  7-14,  8-23,  A-2,  F-6,  F-9  and  F-10, 
F-31 
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I 


identification,  friend  or  foe  (radar)  (IFF),  3-21,  4-3,  5-78 

improved  conventional  munitions  (ICM),  7-17  and  7-18,  D-4,  D-8  and  D-9 

improved  TOW  vehicle  (1TV),  E-19,  F-39 

information  security.  See  operations  security  (OPSEC),  information 
infrared  (IR),  3-21,  7-20,  7-28,  7-31,  F-22 
in-stride  breach,  5-48  through  5-62,  5-71,  5-84,  5-88 

intelligence  and  electronic  warfare  (IEW),  1-7,  2-79,  2-81,  4-54,  7-54  through 
7-63,  C-5 

intelligence  preparation  of  the  battlefield  (IPB) 

battlefield  area  evacuation,  2-13  and  2-14,  2-22,  4-19 

in  general,  2-10,  2-13,  2-91,  3-18,  3-24,  3-25,  4-10,  4-40,  4-46,  4-54,4-67,  4-71, 
5-53,  5-68,  5-71,  5-83,  7-3,  7-27,  7-38,  7-40 
marginal  information,  2-22 
squadron  threat  integration,  2-20  through  2-22 
terrain  analysis,  2-14,  2-22,  3-4 
threat  evaluation,  2-15,  2-22 

threat  integration,  2-15  through  2-20,  2-22  through  2-24 
threat  maneuver,  8-15,  8-21,  8-23 

intelligence  production  section,  7-60 
intelligence  summary  (INTSUM),  E-2,  E-13 


J 


jamming  techniques,  2-52,  7-62  and  7-63,  F-l 

joint  air  attack  team  (JAAT),  2-16  and  2-17,  2-43,  3-5,  3-18,  3-27,  3-36,  3-39, 
3-42,  4-57,  4-69,  5-102,  7-22,  7-24,  A-l  through  A-l  1,  C-4 

jungles.  See  terrain,  forests  and  jungles 


K 


killed  in  action  (KIA),  E-17 
kill  zones,  4-33,  4-46,  5-53,  6-16 
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L 


landing  zone  (LZ),  3-13,  8-10,  8-12  through  8-15,  8-23 
landline,  3-20,  8-10 

laser-guided  munitions.  See  specialized  conventional  munitions,  laser-guided 
weapons 

lessons  learned,  2-91  through  2-100,  3-43  through  3-55,  4-90  through  4-94,  5-102 
through  5-11,  6-35  through  6-42,  8-46  through  8-52 

liaison  officer  (LO),  2-57,  3-20,  3-22,  3-35,  4-24,  4-52,  4-71,  4-85,  4-89,  5-71, 
7-16,7-43,  D-3  through  D-6 

limit  of  advance  (LOA),  2-80,  2-88 

line,  6-12 

line  of  contact  (LC),  4-19,  4-48 

line  of  departure  (LD),  2-10,  2-13,  2-17,  2-79,  2-88,  3-28,  3-43,  4-19,  4-24,  4-26, 

4- 43, 4-48, 4-54,  5-2,  5-17,  5-22,  5-48,  8-27,  8-35 

line  of  sight  (LOS),  2-51,  3-24,  4-54,  4-69,  5-33,  7-28,  F-l 

line  of  sight-forward  (LOS-F),  3-3  and  3-4,  3-36,  4-57  and  4-58,  5-74,  5-84,  5-89, 

5- 93,  7-28 

lines  of  communication  (LOC),  3-22,  5-67,  7-31,  7-57,  8-2,  8-4 

logistical  package  (LOGPAC)  operations,  2-17,  5-93,  8-8,  8-10,  8-12,  8-13,  8-33 
through  8-37,  C-5,  E-l 

ligistical  request  (LOG  REQUEST),  E-2,  E-4,  E-22  through  E-24 
logistical  status  report  (LOGSUM),  E-4,  E-21 
logistics  release  points  (LRP),  4-51,  4-70,  8-13,  E-17,  E-21 
long-range  surveillance  unit  (LRSU),  3-35,  4-55,  5-83,  5-96 
loss  report  (LOSS  REP),  E-2,  E-  17,  E-l 9,  E-21 


M 


main  battle  area  (MBA).  See  defensive  operations,  fundamentals 

main  supply  route  (MSR),  4-51,  4-58,  5-97,  5-100,  6-23,  7-36,  8-13,  8-16  and 
8-17,  8-25 

maintenance  support  team  (MST),  4-58,  6-23,  8-8  and  8-9,  8-34 
manual  early  warning  system,  7-28 
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march  formations,  3-15 

meaconing  intrusion,  jamming,  and  interference  (MIJI),  2-46,  E-2,  E-15 

medical  evacuation  (MEDEVAC),  2-11,  3-27,  5-74,  5-93,  8-13,  8-34,  8-43,  E-2, 

E-18 

meeting  engagement,  5-42  through  5-48,  5-63  and  5-64,  5-88,  5-102 
messengers,  2-57,  2-67 

military  intelligence  (MI),  1-6  and  1-7,  2-47,  4-54,  4-67,  4-69,  6-20, 

7-9,  7-54,  7-56  and  7-57,  7-62,  8-8,  F-15  and  F-16 

military  police  (MP),  7-55,  8-8  and  8-9,  8-18,  8-23 

military  occupation  specialty  (MOS),  2- 1 1 

mine  clearing  line  charge  (MICLIC),  5-48,  5-54,  5-60,  5-63,  5-93,  7-34 

minefield,  4-3,  5-53,  4-46,  5-52  and  5-62,  7-11  and  7-12,  7-33  through  7-36,  7-41, 
F-23  and  F-24 

mineplows,  5-48,  5-52,  5-54,  5-60,  F-24 

mineroller,  F-24 

missing  in  action  (MIA),  E-17 

mission,  enemy,  terrain  and  weather,  troops  and  time  available  (METT-T), 

2-32,  2-34,  4-55,  4-73,  4-85,  5-48,  5-60,  6-12,  7-11,  7-27,  7-33,  7-38,  8-4,  D-4 

mission-essential  task  list  (METL),  8-28,  G-2  and  G-3 
mission  orders.  See  combat  orders,  mission 

mission-oriented  protective  posture  (MOPP),  2-83,  3-22,  7-10,  7-30,  7-39  and 
7-40,7-43  and  7-44,  7-52  and  7-53,  D-7,  F-35 

mission  training  plan  (MTP),  G-3 

mobile  subscriber  equipment  (MSE) 

area  common  user  (ACU)  network,  7-60 

digital  nonsecure  voice  terminal  (DNVT),  2-58 
digital  subscriber  voice  terminal  (DSVT),  2-58 
facsimile  (FAX),  2-58 

fundamentals,  2-46,  2-58  through  2-60,  3-19,  5-84,  5-100 
large  extension  nodes  (LEN),  2-58  and  2-59 
layout,  2-59 

mobile  subscriber  radio  terminal  (MSRT),  2-58 
node  center  (NC),  2-58  and  2-59,  8-7  and  8-8 
radio  access  unit  (RA1J),  2-58  and  2-59,  8-7  and  8-8 
small  extension  nodes  (SEN),  2-58  and  2-59,  8-8 

mobility,  countermobility,  survivability.  See  battlefield  operating  systems  (BOS), 

mobility,  countermobility,  survivability 

mortar  capabilities,  F-17 
mortuary  affairs,  8-2,  8-4 
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motorized  rifle  battalion  (MRB),  3-23,  5-23,  6-32,  6-34 

motorized  rifle  company  (MRC),  4-18,  4-46,  4-76,  4-78,  5-17 

motorized  rifle  division  (MRD),  2-13,  2-15  and  2-16,  4-12,  6-26 

motorized  rifle  platoon  (MRP),  4-12,  4-17,  4-28,  6-30 

motorized  rifle  regiment  (MRR),  2-15  and  2-16,  2-20,  2-23,  2-78  and  2-79, 
2-88,  4-36,  6-12,  6-28,  6-34 

mountains.  See  terrain,  mountains 

movement  to  contact.  See  offensive  operations 

multiple  launched  rocket  system  (MLRS),  2-17 


N 


named  areas  of  interest  (NAI),  2-10,  2-15,  2-19  through  2-23,  5-71,  7-3,  7-41, 
8-23 

nap-of-the-earth  flight  (NOE),  4-6 

National  Training  Center  (NTC),  2-91,  3-43,  6-34,7-42 

naval  gunfire  (NGF),  3-36,  3-39,  7-15  and  7-16,  A-l 

net  control  station  (NCS),  2-40,  2-47 

new  equipment  training  (NET),  D-7 

night-vision  devices  (NVD),  3-21,  5-77  and  5-78,  8-41 

no-fire  area  (NFA),  7-2 

noncommissioned  officers  professional  development  (NCOPD),  G-l  andG-2 
nonline  of  sight  (NLOS),  3-3,  3-36,  4-58,  5-84,  5-89,  5-93,  7-28 

nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  (NBC)  support 

considerations,  F-32  through  F-35 

decontamination,  2-82  and  2-83,  3-22,  4-83,  6-16,  6-22,  6-25,  7-38  through 
7-53,  D-4,  D-8 

defense.  See  other  operations,  nuclear,  biological,  chemical  (NBC)  defense 
detection,  7-41  and  7-42 
environment  7-30 

reconnaissance,  3-36,  7-38  through  7-41 
reports,  7-42  and  7-43,  E-26  through  E-37 
support,  7-37  through  7-53 

nuclear  munitions,  7-12 

nuclear  warning  (NUCWARN),  E-2,  E-4,  E-32 
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0 

observation  and  fields  of  fire,  cover  and  concealment,  obstacles,  key  terrain, 
avenues  of  approach  (OCOKA),  2-15,  D-6  and  D-7 

observation  post  (OP),  2-17,  2-19  and  2-20,  2-22,  2-50,  2-52,  2-54,  3-10,  3-13, 
3-15,  3-18,  3-21,  4-3  through  4-8,  4-21,  4-26  and  4-27,  4-29,  4-36,  4-43,  4-46, 
5-43,  5-45  through  5-47,  5-52,  5-54,  5-71  through  5-73,  5-79,  5-83,  5-85,  5-87, 
5-92,  7-62,  8-10,  8-13,  8-21  through  8-24 
obstacle  breaching.  See  other  operations,  obstacle  breaching 

obstacles,  4-34,  4-46,  6-22,  7-33  and  7-34 

offensive  operations,  1-1  and  1-2,  5-1  through  5-111,  5-66,  5-85,  5-89  and  5-90, 
C-3 

officer  professional  development  (OPD),  G-l  andG-2 

operation  order  (OPORD).  See  combat  orders,  operation  order  (OPORD) 

operation  plan  (OPLAN),  7-3,  8-45,  D-8 

operational  control  (OPCON),  3-3,  3-5,  3-7,  3-15,  3-27,  3-35  and  3-36,  4-54,  5-48, 
5-66,  5-88  and  5-89,  5-97,  5-100,  6-11  and  6-12,  6-21  and  6-22,  7-7,  7-56  and 
7-57,  8-4,  8-18,  8-39,  A-2,  A-4,  C-l 

operational  exposure  guide  (OEG),  2-82 

operational  terms,  2-52  and  2-53 

operations  and  intelligence  (OI),  2-39,  2-41,  2-43,  2-45,  3-20,  4-27,  7-60,  7-62, 
E-3  through  E-35 

operations  map,  2-12 

operations  security  (OPSEC) 

counterseveillance  2-51  and  2-52 

information,  2-52 
nuclear,  biological,  chemical,  7-39 
physical,  2-52 
signal,  2-52 

opposing  forces  (OPFOR),  5-26,  6-11 
oral  orders.  See  combat  orders,  oral 

other  operations 

area  damage  control  (ADC),  8-25 

assembly  area  (AA),  2-23,  2-33  and  2-34,  4-85,  5-48,  5-70,  C-2,  7-27,  7-47, 
7-57,  8-7,  8-17,  8-19,  8-23,  8-25,  8-27,  8-33,  8-35,  8-39,  8-45 

battle  handover,  3-18,  4-8,  4-11,  4-78  through  4-89 
contingency  operations,  2-12 

nuclear,  biological,  chemical  (NBC)  defense,  2-69,  3-22,  4-3,  C-4 
nuclear,  biological,  chemical  (NBC)  offense,  2-16,  5-78 
obstacle  breaching,  5-44,  5-48  through  5-66 
relief  in  place,  C-4 
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P 

passage  of  lines,  2-12,  2-71,  2-79  and  2-80,  2-84,  4-3,  4-12,  4-17  through  4-19, 
4-36,  4-39  and  4-40,  4-43  through  4-67,  4-78  through  4-89,  5-3,  8-35,  8-38,  C-2, 
D-6 

pass  time  (PST),  2-80,  5-88,  F-7  through  F-17 

passage  points  (PP),  4-11,  4-46,  4-80  and  4-81,  4-85,  8-39 

pedestal  mounted  Stinger  (PMS),  4-58,  5-74,  5-82,  7-28 

personnel  and  administrative  (PAC),  8-8,  8-10 

personnel  service  support  (PSS).  See  combat  service  support  (CSS) 

personnel  status  summary  (PERSUM),  E-2,  E-17 

petroleum,  oils,  and  lubricants  (POL),  4-82, 4-89,  E-7 

phase  line  (PL),  2-17,  2-20,  2-22,  2-62,  2-79  through  2-81,  2-88,  4-12,  4-18,  4-24 
through  4-29,  4-36,  4-40,  4-43,  4-46,  4-51  and  4-52,  4-61,  4-66,  5-17,  5-19,  6-24, 
6-28  and  6-29,  6-32,  6-34,  7-7 

physical  security.  See  operations  security  (OPSEC),  physical 

planning  factors,  F-l  through  F-40 

platoon  early  warning  system  (PEWS),  2-52 

platoon  sergeant  (PSG),  5-52,  E-21 

priority  intelligence  requirements  (PIR),  2-13 

psychological  operations  (PSYOP),  2-11,6-16 

push  packages,  8-32 


Q 


quick-fire  planning,  7-6 


R 


radio  access  unit  (RAU),  8-7  and  8-8 
radio  electronic  combat  (REC),  2-45,  3-20,  3-22 
radio-listening  radio,  2-84,  6-11 
radiotelephone  operator,  2-44 
radio  orders.  See  combat  orders,  radio 
radios,  F-37  and  F-38 

rates  of  movement 

opposed  F-4 

unopposed,  F-5 
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readiness  condition  (REDCON),  2-50,  2-54,  3-5,  8-23,  C-2 
rear  area  operations  center  (RAOC),  8-19,  8-22  and  8-23 
rear  command  post  (CP).  See  command  post  (CP),  rear 
rear  corps  support  group,  8-5  through  8-7 
rear  operations.  See  defensive  operations,  fundamentals 
reconnaissance 

area,  1-1  and  1-2,  5-84,  8-23,  C-3 
elements,  5-68,  5-83,  5-88,  5-92,  5-96,  5-99 
examples,  3-33  through  3-42 

in  force,  5-80  and  5-81,  5-84  through  5-86,  5-96  and  5-97,  5-100 

patrols,  4-12  though  4-17,  5-79 

pull,  5-24  through  5-3 1 

purpose  and  fundamentals  3-1 

rate  of,  F-l  and  F-2 

report  (RECONREP),  E-8  through  E-  10 
route,  1-2,  5-88,  C-3 
techniques,  3-2  through  3-32,  7-33,  F-l 
threat  defensive  operations,  2-82 

zone,  1-1  and  1-2,  2-21,  2-79  through  2-81,  3-2,  3-7,  3-10,  3-15,  3-33,  4-8,  4-12, 

4- 19,  4-26,  4-30,  4-34,  4-40,  4-43,  4-49,  4-55,  4-71,  5-13,  5-23,  5-31,  5-54, 

5- 66,  5-71  and  5-72,  5-83,  5-85,  5-88,  5-96  and  5-97 

reconnaissance  and  security,  2-12,  4-31,  4-59,  4-61,  4-67,  5-2,  5-68,  5-88,  7-58 

reconnaissance  and  surveillance  (R&S),  2-14,  2-19,  7-38,  7-53 

reconstitution.  See  combat  service  support  (CSS) 

recovery  and  evacuation.  See  combat  service  support  (CSS) 

refuel-on-the-move,  8-25  through  8-39 

refueling  charts,  F-28  through  F-32 

refugees,  2-11 

regimental  adjutant  (RSI),  2-9,  2-11 

regimental  armored  cavalry  squadron.  See  armored  cavalry  squadron  (ACS) 
Regimental  Artillery  Group  (RAG),  5-26,  5-94 
regimental  aviation  squadron  (RAS) 

air  cavalry,  1-4,  2-34,  2-57,  3-26,  3-30  through  3-39,  4-5  and  4-6,  4-8,  4-10, 

4- 21,  4-30  and  4-31,  4-40,  4-50,  4-52,  4-55,  4-61,  4-69  and  4-70,  4-73,  4-76, 

5- 12,  5-48,  5-66,  5-68,  5-71,  5-83  through  5-85,  5-88,  5-93  and  5-94,  5-97, 
5-100,  5-102,  6-8,  6-13,  6-21  and  6-22,  6-24,  7-7  and  7-8,  7-22,  7-24,  7-27, 
7-57,  8-7,  8-13,  8-17,  8-23,  8-44  and  8-45,  A- 3 

communications  nets,  2-43,  2-47,  3-20,  7-7 
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in  the  defense,  1-2,  2-30,  3-3,  5-12,  5-17,  5-31,  6-8,  6-13,  6-21  and  6-22,  6-24, 
7-34 

in  the  offense,  1-2,  2-16  and  2-17,  2-20,  3-9,  3-36,  5-12,  5-17,  5-48,  5-66,  5-68, 
5-71,  5-83  through  5-85,  5-88,  5-93  and  5-94,  5-97,  5-100,  5-102,  7-34,  8-31 

maneuver,  1-7 

mission  profiles.  See  cavalry,  mission  profiles 
organization.  See  cavalry,  organization  of 
pass  time,  F-ll  and  F-12 
regimental  chemical  (RCHEM),  7-38 
regimental  chemical  company,  1-7 
regimental  civil  affairs  officer  (RS5),  2-9  through  2-15,  6-16 

regimental  commander  (RCO),  2-1,  2-19  and  2-20,  2-26,  2-42,  2-69  through 
2-71,  2-74,  2-88,  3-3,  3-5,  3-7,  3-15,  3-26  through  3-46,  4-55,  4-59,  4-65 
through  4-69,  4-73  through  4-77,  5-14,  5-24,  5-31,  5-48,  5-66,  5-71,  5-81 
through  5-85,  5-92  through  5-100,  6-6,  6-13,  6-16,  6-20,  6-24,  6-26,  7-7  through 
7-9,7-33  and  7-34,  7-38,  7-40,  7-41,  7-47,  7-51,  7-55,  7-60,  8-18,  8-27,  A-3  and 
A-4,  A-8,  A- 11 

regimental  executive  officer  (RXO),  2-31,  2-40,  2-57,  2-60,  7-47 
regimental  tire  support  coordinator  (RFSCOORD),  5-100 
regimental  fire  support  officer  (RFSO),  7-8,  7-24 

regimental  headquarters  and  headquarters  troop  (RHHT),  1-5,  1-7,  3-27 

7- 25 

regimental  intelligence  officer  (RS2),  2-13  through  2-16,  2-19  and  2-20,  2-22  and 
2-23,  3-35,  4-54  and  4-55,  5-81,  5-87,  5-91  and  5-92,  5-94,  5-96,  6-20,  7-8,  7-55 
through  7-57,  7-62,  8-15,  8-23 

regimental  operations  officer  (RS3),  2-13,  2-15  through  2-17,  2-22  and  2-23,  2-26, 
2-30,  4-54,  7-8,  7-24,  7-55,  8-15 

regimental  signal  officer  (RSO),  2-60,  5-100 

regimental  supply  officer  (RS4),  2-9,  2-11,  2-15,  2-36,  5-83,  5-93,  5-97,  8-6  and 

8- 7,8-15 

regimental  support  area  (RSA),  2-81,  4-42,  4-73,  7-27,  7-38,  8-15  through  8-22, 
8-33  and  8-34 

regimental  support  squadron  (RSS),  1-7,  2-39  and  2-40,  3-37,  4-11,  4-23  through 
4-25,  4-58,  4-64,  4-70,  5-82,  5-84,  5-89,  8-4  through  8-33,  8-44,  F-13  and  F-14 

regimental  tactical  command  post  (RTAC),  4-58,4-70 

regimental  tactical  operation  center  (RTOC),  4-36,  4-58,  4-66,  4-70,  4-73,  7-27, 
7-38,7-57 

regimental  tactical  operation  center  support  element  (RTOCSE),  1-7,  4-54,  7-55 
rehearsals,  D-3 

release  point  (RP),  4-89,  8-27,  E-9 

relief  in  place,  See  other  operations,  relief  in  place 
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religious  support.  See  combat  service  support  (CSS) 

remote  antiarmor  munition  system  (RAAMS),  7-10  through  7-12 

reorganization.  See  combat  service  support  (CSS) 

reports,  E-l  through  E-37 

restricted  fire  area  (RFA),  6-7  and  68,7-2 

restricted  fire  lines  (RFL),  5-100,  7-2,  D-6 

road  march,  F-6 

rocket  propelled  grenade  (RPG),  4-5,  5-63 
route  reconnaissance.  See  reconnaissance,  route 
rules  of  engagement  (ROE),  3-24,  D-5  and  D-6 


s 


51,  Adjutant,  1-7,  2-33, 4-17,  E-17 

52,  Intelligence  Officer,  1-7,  2-9  and  2-10,  2-13,  2-20,  2-31  and  2-32,  4-8,  4-67, 

4- 69,  4-80,  4-90,  5-87,  6-20,  7-3,  7-11  and  7-12,  7-56,  7-60,  7-62 

53,  Operations  and  Training  Officer,  2-9  and  2-10,  2-20,  2-22,  2-31  and  2-32, 
2-48,  2-61  and  2-62,  2-88,  4-8,  4-10,  4-24,  4-81,  4-90,  5-17,  6-20,  7-7,  7-10 
through  7-13,7-22  through  7-24,  7-38,  7-55,  8-40,  A-l 

54,  Supply  Officer,  1-7,  2-10,  2-19,  2-33,  2-64,  4-82,  5-74,  8-4  and  8-5,  8-10,  E-l 

55,  Civil  Affairs  Officer,  2-19 

salvage.  See  combat  service  support  (CSS) 

scout  weapon  team  (SSWT),  2-39,  3-4,  3-7,  3-10,  3-13,  3-15,  3-18,  3-38,  5-68,  5-70, 

5- 75,  5-94,  8-18,  F-32 

screen.  See  security  operations,  screen 

sector  defense.  See  defensive  operations,  defend  in  sector 

security  area  operations.  See  defensive  operations,  fundamentals 

security  operations 

battle  handover  and  passage  of  lines,  4-78  through  4-89 
cover,  1-1,  2-60,  4-2,  6-22,  C-3 
examples,  4-7  through  4-78 
fundamentals  and  critical  tasks,  4-1  and  4-2 
guard  1-1  and  1-2,  4-2,  4-30  through  4-47,  C-3 
screen,  1-1  and  1-2,  4-2  and  4-3, 4-7  through  4-78,  C-3 
techniques,  4-2  through  4-6 
threat  offensive  operations,  3-10,  4-3 
Sensitive  Compartmented  Information  Facility  (SCIF),  7-56 
short-range  air  defense  (SHORAD),  2-13,  7-30  and  7-31 
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side-looking  airborne  radar  (SLAR),  3-35 

signal  officer  (SO),  2-31  and  2-32 

signal  operating  instruction  (SOI),  4-83,  D-9,  E-18 

signals  intelligence  (SIGINT),  7-56 

signals  security  (SIGSEC).  See  operations  security  (OPSEC) 

single  chemical  ground  and  airborne  subsystem  (SINCGARS),  2-44  through 

2-46,  F-36  and  F-37 

situation  report  (SITREP),  A-2  through  A-ll,  D-4,  E-2  and  E-3,  E-6  and  E-7, 
E-21 

situational  training  exercise  (STX),  G-2  and  G-3 
small  arms  weapons  system  (SAWS),  3-23,  5-63 
smoke.  See  specialized  conventional  munitions,  smoke 
specialized  conventional  munitions 

family  of  scatterable  mines  (FASCAM),  2-12,  3-28,  4-10,  4-18,  4-33,  4-36,  4-39, 
4-63,  4-78,  4-81  and  4-82,  4-88,  5-47  and  5-48,  5-100,  6-28,  6-31,  7-10,  7-18, 

7- 35  and  7-36,  A-8,  D-4,  D-8,  F-19 

laser-guided  weapons,  7-22 

smoke,  3-21,  3-36,  5-54,  5-78,  5-80,  7-12,  7-18,  7-20,  7-38,  7-47  through  7-51, 

8- 8,  D-l,  F-19  through  F-22 

spot  report  (SPOTREP),  5-43  and  5-44,  5-46,  7-60,  8-19  through  8-23,  E-l 
through  E- 1 1 

squadron  commander  (SCO),  2-1,  2-5,  2-39,  2-42  and  2-43,  2-50,  2-57  and  2-58, 

2- 71,  2-74,  2-86,  2-88  through  2-90,  3-4,  3-7,  3-15,  3-18,  3-27  and  3-28,  3-35, 

3- 39,  4-12,  4-17  and  4-18,  4-24,  4-29,  4-34,  4-36,  4-39,  4-43,  4-54  and  4-55, 

4- 61,  4-78,  4-80,  5-12  through  5-14,  5-17,  5-28,  5-22  through  5-77,  5-84,  5-87 
through  5-89,  5-91,  5-94,  5-97,  5-102,  6-6,  6-12,  6-28,  7-3,  7-6,  7-33  and  7-34, 
7-38  through  7-40,  7-50  and  7-51,  7-57,  7-60,  8-7,  8-18,  8-22  through  8-25,  8-39 
and  8-40,  A-2  and  A-3 

squadron  executive  officer  (SXO),  2-31,  2-33  and  2-34,  2-39,  2-57,  5-75,  5-77, 
7-51 

squadron  maintenance  officer  (SMO),  2-39,  8-8 

standard  operating  procedures  (SOP),  2-1,  2-25,  2-31,  2-33,  2-39,  2-47  through 
2-49,  2-53  and  2-54,  2-61,  2-67,  2-88,  3-24,  4-83,  4-86,  5-35,  5-53,  5-93,  7-42 
and  7-43,  8-8  through  8-14,  C-l  through  C-6 

stand-alone  overlay.  See  combat  orders,  stand-alone  overlay 

start  point  (SP),  2-20,  2-83,  6-11,  E-8 

stay  behind/hide  forces,  6-10  through  6-12,  6-20 

stealth,  3-44 

Stinger,  1-16  and  1-17,  7-25,  7-27,  7-30  and  7-31,  F-38 

strike  warning  (STRIKWARN),  7-13 

subordinate  initiative,  2-85,  2-88  through  2-90,  2-92  through  2-98,  G-2 
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supply.  See  combat  service  support  (CSS) 

supply  and  transport  (S&T),  1-4,  2-40,  8-4,  8-7  through  8-9,  8-17,  8-25,  8-27, 
8-44,  F-13  and  F-14 

supporting  arms  liason  team  (SALT),  3-36,  3-39 

suppression  of  enemy  air  defense  (SEAD),  4-61,  5-93  through  5-94,  6-22,  7-21, 
7-23,7-25,  A-5,A-8,A-10 

survivability.  See  combat  support  (CS) 


T 


table  of  organization  and  equipment  (TOE),  E-21 

tactical  air  control  party  (TACP),  2-26,  2-32,  7-22  and  7-23,  A-5,  A-7 

tactical  air  support.  See  combat  support  (CS) 

tactical  combat  force,  8-18,  8-23  through  8-25 

tactical  command  post  (TACCP).  See  command  post  (CP),  tactical  command 
post  (TAC  CP) 

tactical  fire  direction  system  (TACFIRE),  4-82,  4-88,  7-8  through  7-11 

tactical  operation  center  support  element  (TOCSE),  7-57 

tactical  operations  center  (TOC),  2-28,  2-30  through  2-32,  2-39,  2-42  and  2-43, 
2-49,  2-65,  3-20,  4-10  through  4-52,  4-70,  4-83,  4-86,  4-89,  6-24,  7-38,  7-55, 
7-60,  8-8,  8-19,  8-21 

tanks,  F-39 

target  areas  of  interest  (TAI),  2-10,  2-16  and  2-17,  2-19  and  2-20,  2-22  and  2-23, 
7-3,  7-8,7-11 

target  reference  point  (TRP),  2-33,  2-62, 4-2,  4-6,  4-42,  5-31,  6-6  and  6-7,  6-24 
target  value  analysis  (TV A),  7-3 

technical  control  and  analysis  element  (TCAE),  7-56  and  7-57,  7-60,  7-63 
tee,  6-12 
templates,  4-40 
terrain 

desert,  3-25  through  3-31,  4-5,  5-26,  5-80,  6-18,  7-18,  7-25,  7-30,  7-35,  7-51, 
8-13,8-17,  D-7 

forests  and  jungles,  3-25  through  3-29,  4-5,  5-79,  6-18,  7-17,  7-24  and  7-25, 
7-30,  7-35,  7-39,  7-51,  8-13,  D-7 

mountains,  3-32,  4-5,  6-18,  7-18,  7-25,  7-30,  7-36,  7-53,  D-7 
wadi,  7-35,  7-39,  7-47,  8-13 

terrain  index  reference  systems  (TIRS),  2-56,  2-61  and  2-62,  2-71,  2-88,  2-98, 
5-35,  5-75,  5-89,  7-47,  A-5,  C-2 
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Theater  Army  Area  Command  (TAACOM),  8-33 
thermal  imaging  system,  7-20,  D-l 
thermal  sights,  3-21 

threat  defensive  operations,  2-13  through  2-22 

throughput,  8-33 

time  distance  (TDIS),  2-23,7-2 

time  of  flight-lead  calculations,  F-18 

time  on  target  (TOT),  A-3,  A-5,  A-7 

time  to  target,  A-3  through  A-5 

training  and  evaluation  outlines  (T&EO),  G-3 

training  imperatives,  G-l  through  G-3 

transportation.  See  combat  service  support  (CSS) 

traveling  overwatch,  5-12  and  5-13 

trigger  lines/points,  4-34,  4-59,  6-6  and  6-7,  6-24,  7-10 

trigger  point-lead  calculations,  F-18 

troop  command  post  (CP).  See  command  post  (CP),  troop 

troop-leading  procedures,  2-2,  2-4  and  2-5,  2-68,  2-92,  3-18,  C-l,  G-2 

tube-launched,  optically  tracked,  wire-guided  (TOW),  3-32,  4-36,  5-94,  A-9, 
E-7,  E-24.F-38 


u 

United  States  Air  Force,  2-14,  3-38,  3-39,  7-60,  8-8,  A-l 
United  States  Navy,  3-36 

unit  maintenance  collection  point  (UMCP),  4-58,  6-23,  8-8,  8-13,  8-41 
unit  sustainment,  2-49  and  2-50 
utility  helicopter  (UH),  5-74 


V 


variable  format  message  entry  devices  (VFMED),  7-9 
vee  formation,  3-13,  3-18,  6-12 

vehicles 

combat,  F-39 

combat  engineer,  F-38 

combat  support  and  combat  service  support,  F-40 

visual  recognition  signals,  4-3 
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w 

warning  order.  See  combat  orders,  warning 

weapon  systems  replacement  operations  (WSRO),  8-4,  8-8 

weather  analysis,  2-14 

weather  report,  E-2,  E-16 

wedge,  6-12 

white  phosphorous  (WP),  3-28,  7-17  and  7-18,  F-21 
wind  speed,  F- 19  and  F-20 
wounded  in  action  (WIA),  E-17 

X 

executive  officer  (XO),  7-60,7-62,  8-40 

z 

zone  reconnaissance.  See  reconnaissance,  zone 
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